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THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


“T remember,” says Robert Boyle in his Disquisition upon 
Final Causes, “that when I asked our famous Harvey, in the 
only discourse that I had with him, what were the things 
that induced him to think of a circulation of the blood, he 
assured me, that when he took notice that the valves in the 
veins of so many parts of the body were so placed that they 
gave free passage of the blood toward the heart, but opposed 
the passage of the venal blood the contrary way, he was 
invited to imagine that so provident a cause as Nature had 
not placed so many valves without design; and no design 
seemed more probable than that, since the blood could not 
well, because of the interposing valves, be sent by the veins 
to the heart, it should be sent through the arteries and 
return through the veins, whose valves did not oppose its 
course that way.” 

This famous discovery, then, which inaugurated a new era 
in anatomy and physiology, was suggested by the idea of 
design,— the principle, v7z., that the adaptation of means to 
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an end signifies a purpose. The use of this principle in 
forwarding inquiry into Nature is not singular in the history 
of science. In every domain of animate existence, the con- 
ception of design is a fruitful and almost necessary principle 
of investigation. From the wise adaptation of means to 
ends-in vegetable and animal life, the physiologist and anato- 
mist are accustomed to infer certain purposes as the explana- 
tion of these arrangements; and they freely employ this idea 
of purpose, to assist them in solving the problems of their 
departments. It was by the assiduous application of this 
principle, as he himself declared, that Cuvier was enabled to 
make the discoveries that have made his name illustrious; 
and it has been dwelt upon as a favorite contemplation, and 
followed as the most certain of guides, by the best investi- 
gators of the animal kingdom. If Harvey and Cuvier seem 
to some to be antiquated, nowadays, and more modern author- 
ity is desired, let me give them names in the first rank of 
modern science. Sir James Paget, speaking of the study of 
physiology, claims, as one of its advantages, that it is a 
science of designs and final causes. ‘* Purpose, design, and 
mutual fitness,” he says, “are manifest wherever we can 
discern the structure or the actions of a part.” To the same 
effect is the language of Prof. Richard Owen, calling atten- 
tion to the characteristics of the egg of a common fowl,— its 
dome-like shape fitted to bear the weight of the sitting bird ; 
the arrangement which keeps the germ uppermost, however 
much the egg is rolled about; the porosity of the shell, which 
admits air to the young creature; and the hard knob upon 
the end of the upper beak of the chick which, after being 
used by it to break through the shell, disappears. Speaking 
in regard to such correlations as these, Prof. Owen expresses 
himself in this emphatic manner: “You may think it strange 
that any mind capable of tracing and comprehending the 
relations of these structures and their effects — what in phys- 
iology we term their uses or functions (in the inability to 
make the matter understood by any other phraseology),— 
that any competent anatomist should ignore the adaptive 
relations or the purpose of all these correlated structures 
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reminds one, does such a case, of some congenital defect akin 
to color-blindness.” 

We see, then, that the men of science are accustomed to 
infer, and defend by argument and practice, the legitimacy 
of inferring design or purpose wherever they see ingenious 
adaptation of means to ends. Is this inference of abstract 
design and ideal purpose as far as the scientific world goes? 
Or does it indorse the drawing of any inferences from such 
phenomena in regard to a designer or intelligent agent of the 
useful collocations? Glance with me at another leaf in the 
history of scientific research, and let us see. 

In 1847 a French archeologist, Boucher de Perthes, pub- 
lished a volume of scientific annals, in which he described a 
collection of stone hatchets, spear-heads, and other worked 
flints discovered by him during the previous six years in the 
lowest beds of a series of ancient alluvial strata, bordering 
the valley of the Somme. He described also numerous 
remains of extinct animals, which had been found by him in 
close connection with the stone implements. 

The announcement of the discoveries was at first received 
with incredulity. People, in general imbued with belief in 
the Genesis account of man’s creation, could not accept any 
testimony which would put man’s existence farther back 
than the received six thousand years; and the scientific 
world, under the same prepossession, had no faith in Perthes’ 
statement, that works of art, however rude, had been found 
in beds of such undisturbed age. Some of the tools figured 
were so rudely shaped that many argued that their shape 
was due to accidental fracture. The perfection of others of 
these implements obliged the objectors to admit their human 
origin; but refuge was found in charges of fraud against the 
workmen who pretended to have disinterred them, or some 
previous disturbance of the bed was alleged in explanation 
of their presence there. By successive investigations, how- 
ever, by Rigollet, Prestwich, Lyell, Pouchet, and others, all 
that Perthes had claimed, both as to the human origin of the 
instruments and the ancient geological strata in which they 
were to be found, was confirmed. Since then, similar, but 
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much more convincing and remarkable relics of prehistoric 
races have been found in numerous other localities in both 
hemispheres. In the bottom of Swiss lakes there have been 
found stone axes, arrow-heads, hammers, flint-flakes, instru- 
ments of bone, bronze, and bits of pottery. In caves in the 
south of France and England, in the peat-bogs of Denmark 
and Switzerland, there have been discovered not only these 
instruments, but bone whistles, needles, stone mortars, bronze 
necklaces, and other ornaments. On pieces of horn and 
ivory are even made out representations of the reindeer and 
the aurochs; rude pictures of the ibex and the hairy mam- 
moth. In connection with these curious relics have been 
found bones of the cave bear, the elephant, the elk, the 
reindeer, and the rhinoceros. The conclusion to which the 
scientific world has unanimously come, in view of the dis- 
covery of these implements in such places and associations 
is, that man existed in these ancient times, contemporaneous 
with these extinct species, and inhabited these mounds and 
caves, and lived in these lakes before the peat grew over 
them. 

And now what was the principle of reasoning that led the 
scientific world to this conclusion, that has forced even the 
unwilling to assent to it? Why have men of science been 
forced to judge that these articles, fitted to cut, to hew, to 
sew with, to pound corn in, or to image the appearance of 
the animals of that early time, were the purposed workman- 
ship of men rather than the accidental combinations of mat- 
ter? Why else than through the principle, either expressly 
announced or clearly implied, that instruments fashioned in 
accordance with a regular plan, that parts made subservient 
to a useful or esthetic purpose, could not be the result of 
chance or unintelligent material elements or unconscious 
forces, but must have had, as their cause, intelligent makers, 
—minds codrdinate with the kind of work done? 

Now it is this same principle of reasoning, so familiar in 
science, so amply indorsed by its abundant harvest of dis- 
covery, that constitutes the theological argument called the 


argument from design. As the archeologist argues irresisti- 
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bly from his chipped knife or hollowed stone-mortar to the 
preadamite man, its maker, so the theist argues, from the 
evidence of useful collocations and fit arrangements in the 
world, intelligent purpose; and from intelligent purpose, he 
infers, again, a purposing intelligence, of power and wisdom 
equal to the supreme work manifested in the universe of 
creation. ‘The theological argument is of precisely the same 
kind as the reasoning of the archeologist, only vastly more 
cogent, in proportion as the instances of adaptation from 
which the theologian starts are incalculably more numerous 
and curious than those of the physical inquirer. They are 
not drawn from a few sharpened flakes of flint, or polished 
wedges of obsidian, or rude scratches on bones now and then 
found ina mound or cave. There is not a department of 
knowledge which does not disclose to us these wonderful 
correlations. 

From the microscopically finished mechanism of the swarm- 
ing atomies that find room and verge enough in the terri- 
tories of a fallen rose-petal, up to the enormous globes that 
walk in beauty the immense of space, it is everywhere the 
same wonder after wonder of constructive skill, beside which 
the most delicate works of human industry are but the 
roughest hewings. In the presence of such manifold and 
exquisite adaptations, what shall we say of him who cannot 
discern, or will not admit, an intelligent mind as their neces- 
sary cause? This is what Prof. Owen —a savant as familiar 
with the whole evidence, probably, as any one,— has said, 
‘Such a blindness in a naturalist may provoke blame from 
some and pity from others, and remains for me, so far as I 
am concerned, absolutely incomprehensible.” 

It is true that scientific men, especially of late, have 
objected strongly to the employment of the argument from 
design to establish the existence of creative mind and will. 
They charge that it leaves the field of experience to launch 
into that of unverifiable conjecture. They tell us that the 
fact is not that the end aimed at dictates the employment of 
certain means, but it is that the character of the antecedents 
results in certain consequent effects. If the structures of 
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Nature are to be looked at as intentionally planned by 
Divine Intelligence to accomplish certain uses, what shall 
we say, they ask, of the superfluities and eccentricities of 
Nature, its often hurtful fecundity, the absurd monstrosities 
which the process blindly goes on and constructs when its 
work has been swerved from its proper track by some inter- 
ference, or obstructed by some obstacle? It is evident, the 
opponents of the design argument declare, that when theolo- 
gians attribute to the varied parts of the infinite and com- 
plex system of Nature the special purposes which they do, 
they essay that which is quite beyond them. How can we 
attribute design to the Divine unless we know beforehand 
the nature of his mind? Design is a human conception and 
method,—a concomitant of our limited power, and not to be 
put by mere assumption upon the Divine. 

Now, in the first place, if these objections be true, they 
demolish a great part of modern science. They are thor- 
oughly inconsistent with the practice and working principles 
of scientific investigators. If the archeologist cannot but 
look upon a bone whistle as fashioned by design, can he con- 
sider the larynx of a mocking-bird or a Jenny Lind as com- 
ing into existence without any purpose? If the hole drilled 
through the nasal bone of man for the escape of the tear 
from the eye is held to disclose no intention, by what logic 
does the similar hole drilled through the troglodytes bone- 
needle speak of a conscious purpose? Is design so much 
less evident in the fashioning of the ingenious pitcher-plant, 
with its trap-door of inverted bristles, and its securely held 
liquid constantly renewed, which at once attracts and digests 
its insect prey, than it is in the hollowed, bowl-like stone 
found in a Danish shell-heap? Does the intelligibility to 
the skilled decipherer of the wedge-like characters inscribed 
upon Ninevitic tablets disclose a creative intelligence, and 
the subtle mathematical series progressing according to a 
rational law that governs at once the branching of plants 
and the relation of planets, supply no indication of a causa- 
tive mind? If, to the mind of a naturalist, the exquisitely 
finished tool with which the woodpecker bores the bark of 
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the trees for its food requires no conscious Maker of ‘it to be 
supposed, how does the rudely chipped chisel in the gravel- 
pit or peat-bog demand the existence of a preadamite maker? 
As one of the foremost leaders of American science says 
(Prof. Gray, p. 152, Darwiniana): “ A strange contradiction 
would it be to insist that the shape and markings of certain 
rude pieces of flint, lately found in drift deposits, prove 
design, but that nicer and thousand-fold more complex 
adaptations to use in animals and vegetables do not, a 
fortiori, argue design.” 

Is the comparison to be called irrelevant, because other 
authorship than that of man is attempted to be determined, 
and “design is only the label of human workmanship ” ? 
Scientific men do not reason, in practice, under any such 
restrictions. Mr. Wallace, for example, in one of the most 
interesting chapters of his Contributions to the Theory of 
Natural Selection seeks to determine whether birds in their 
nest-building, act under the guidance of compulsory and 
rigid instincts, or in the exercise of a free intelligence. He 
finds in the work of birds, its correlation to the bird’s 
structure, food, and other circumstances of the bird’s exist- 
ence, especially the evident adaptation of the nests’ of birds 
to the situation in which they place them, and the advan- 
tage which they take of new opportunities, sufficient evi- 
dence to show that “the mental faculties exhibited by birds 
in the constructions of their nests are the same in kind as 
those manifested by mankind in the formation of their 
dwellings.” Sir John Lubbock similarly has been recently 
studying the grade and kind of intelligence possessed by 
ants; and from various tests, which he applied with the 
purpose of determining their power of adapting means to 
ends, has reached the conclusions presented in his recent 
paper. The principle of investigation which these men of 
science have used in these inquiries is simply that of design, 
that useful-working collocations imply an arranging intelli- 
gence. And in the fact that the intelligence which they 
would determine is other than human, they find nothing 
which prevents their drawing such inferences as the facts 
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suggest. The facts speak for themselves. As Prof. Gray 
has well said: “A dam across a stream, and the appearance 
of the stumps of trees which entered into its formation, 
would suggest design quite irrespective of, and antecedent 
to, the considerable knowledge or experience which would 
enable the beholder to decide whether this were the work 
of men or of beavers.” ‘Why, then,” as Prof. Gray perti- 
nently asks, “should the judgment that any particular 
structure is a designed work be thought illegitimate, when 
attributed to a higher, instead of a lower, intelligence than 
that of man?” 

What if I have no previous knowledge of the character of 
this designing mind? Were this the condition of infer- 
ring purpose, I could do so in regard to no being except 
myself; for no other mind do I know except as I infer 
aims from acts. Rawlinson and Lipsius know nothing of 
the mind of the ancient Ninevite except by inference from 
the rational character of the hieroglyphics he has left. 
Lyell and Tylor know not that the preadamite man had 
any reason except by the intelligent purposes manifested in 
the relics of his work. Lubbock has no ground for asserting 
the intelligence of his ants, except that they arrange means 
so as to accomplish certain ends, as if they were intelligent. 
According to Lewes and Biichner and Spencer, we have no 
right to attribute purpose to any one of these. 

Will the scholars who have so successfully solved the 
enigmas of the Assyrian tablets consent to withdraw their 
interpretations as soon as they hear that design is an inad- 
missible inference, unless we know beforehand the mind of 
the designer? Do Spencer and Lewes themselves really 
believe that our eminent prehistoric investigators, who are 
daily revealing to us new wonders, ought to allow the whole 
question to be dismissed to the realm of the unknowable, 
because we have no reason to believe that these primitive 
creatures thought and acted and had objects and methods of 
working similar to our own? Will they maintain that Sir 
John Lubbock ought to grant that he cannot have discovered 
anything about the mental powers of that creature which 
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stands, as he states, next to man on the intellectual scale, 
because our human conceptions of purpose are not to be put 
by bald “anthropomorphic assumption” upon these so dif- 
ferent creatures? No, indeed. When a man discerns useful 
arrangement, he believes irresistibly in an arranger. The 
facts of adaptation involve, as inseparable from them, the 
idea of adaptation; and this, in turn, the existence of the 
adapting mind. In some cases, perhaps many, we may mis- 
take in regard to the special purpose aimed at in Nature. 
That which seemed to us the particular object of a structure 
may be found to be but part of a larger order. In other 
cases we fail to discern any purpose. The facts may seem to 
oppose the idea. What then? Because I cannot fix cor- 
rectly upon the ultimate purpose, have I no right to affirm 
present adaptation? Because that which seems to me an 
end is found to be a means to something else, or an effect of 
some greater movement, or too petty for the goal of the vast 
forces in motion, may I not suppose it one end, at least, how- 
ever subordinate and concurrent an end, among the thousand 
grand purposes that God simultaneously has in view? Even 
man often has several distinct motives for a single act, and 
with one main design conjoins many subordinate ones, each 
at once an end in itself, and a means to something else. 
And surely the divine purpose may be still more infinite 
and all-embracing. 

’ To restrict the final cause of the various parts of creation 
to the particular uses that at any one time they may be 
serving, and then when these uses are found to be an effect 
of something else, or only subordinate to some greater order, 
to think them emptied of divine purpose, is raising gratui- 
tous difficulties for ourselves. We should recognize, as it has 
been sensibly pointed out, that all the uses to which we may 
put a thing are only a fragment of the divine design in its 
creation; that the divine purpose was nothing else than the 
total of all the services that it might perform; and that all 
these various uses are interdependent and reciprocally modi- 
fying and modified: “No part of the creation can be fully 
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interpreted, either as to efficient cause, or as to final cause, 
without. regard to every other part.” 

Or does our failure to discern or rightly comprehend 
design in some cases, disprove it in others, where it is as _ 
plain as daylight? These negative cases, such as seem to be 
furnished, for example, by the superfluities and abnormali- 
ties of life, prove in sound experimental logic only our 
ignorance. They indicate not the absence of the Deity, but 
the limits of our intelligence. It is but natural (to quote 
Prof. Gray again, p. 880, Darwiniana) that, “in plans 
executed mediately, or indirectly, and for ends comprehen- 
sive and far-reaching, many purposed steps may appear to us 
incidental or meaningless; but, the higher the intelligence, 
the more fully will the incidents enter into the plan, and the 
more universal and interconnected may the ends be.” ‘These 
apparently meaningless instances may have weight, when we 
advance to the further question of the character or conditions 
of the designer, but cannot disprove the existence of such 
designer, as proved by the positive facts. 

But in the last fifteen years, it will be said, new laws have 
been discovered, new explanations presented, which over- 
throw entirely the old argument as Paley and the Bridge- 
water Treatises presented it. In the ordinarily stated argu- 
ment from design, the common analogy is with constructions 
of man’s hands. Paley’s famous comparison likened the 
world to a watch. But the universe has been found, in 
these modern days, not to be a construction,—a machine 
made at the first in its present shape; but it is a growth, or, 
to use the word of the period, an evolution. The same is 
true of every living form on it. The new-born babe is the 
culmination of a million previous steps and experiments of 
Nature. The duck that toddles from its fresh broken shell 
into the water, and strikes out, as if it were an old sailor, is 
the embodiment of the experience of a million ancestors. 
All the wonderful organs and complicated structures of the 
vegetable and animal world have arisen, it is now said, by 
successive differentiations from previous forms, each, as we 
go back, simpler and simpler. No living form is an isolated 
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fact, an independent creation; but every one is derived by 
descent from lower and lower forms, connected with every 
other by ancestral lines of blood relationship. This process 
has resulted, according to the new theory, from a few neces- 
sary laws of the simplest kinds. Such are the laws of hered- 
ity, variation, multiplication, the struggle for existence, or 
natural selection, the struggle for the best partners, or sexual 
selection, and the law of vital adjustment of organism to 
environment. The unavoidable issue of these laws, it is 
claimed, is the accumulation of every favorable variation in 
animal life, and the consequent ascent of existence to higher 
and higher levels, and greater and greater perfection, until 
the realm of life has attained its present forms. In view of 
these laws and what they have done and are doing, what 
need or justification longer, it is urged, for “that magician of 
Nature,” as Strauss calls it, “that turns the world topsy- 
turvy”’? Darwin’s theory, says Helmholtz, shows how the 
adaptation of structure to organism may be effected, “ with- 
out any interference of intelligence, by the blind operation 
of natural forces.” 

Prof. Huxley declares that “the old view of God’s action, 
which supposes that the eye, such as we see it in man or 
one of the higher vertebrata, was made with the precise 
structure which it exhibits, for the purpose of enabling the 
animal which possesses it to see, has undoubtedly received 
its death-blow at the hands of Mr. Darwin.” And Prof. 
Haeckel hails Darwin with exultation as “the Newton of 
a new era” who has established “the purposelessness of 
Nature.” 

What else, it is urged by the advocates of this school, 
can explain the aborted organs found in Nature? Recall 
the aquatic gills of the tadpole of the land salamander; the 
rudimentary mamme in the males of mammals; the atro- 
phied lobe of the lungs in snakes; the reduced and useless 
wings of many insects; the teeth in unborn whales, guinea- 
pigs, and the upper jaw of calves, which never come to any- 
thing. What rational interpretation, on the theory of design, 
can be given to these things? Or what wisdom is there, it 
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is asked, in the successive phases which the embryo of a 
mammal passes through, the work of one stage undone at the 
next, and the same trials and the same corrections repeated 
from generation to generation ? 

Now I freely admit, that the design argument has often 
been stated in a coarse, narrow, irreverent way, which may 
not have undeserved the sarcastic description so often given 
to it, of “the carpenter theory.” I freely admit that the 
facts and arguments presented by Mr. Darwin, Mr. Spencer, 
and their schools, modify very materially our view of Nature, 
and the manner in which its varied forms come into exist- 
ence. Butit does not destroy the argument from design. Its 
essential force remains unshaken. 

I will not essay any dispute of the fact of the derivation of 
species by descent, or the actual influence of natural selection 
in giving us our present fauna and flora. Admit all that 
Darwin claims in these respects, still the argument from 
design will stand firm. 

For, in the first place, the Darwinian explanation affects 
only, of course, those adaptations presented above the line of 
life. Are there, then, no adaptations in the inorganic king- 
dom as well as in the organic? Question chemistry, miner- 
alogy, geology, and physical geography, and we shall find 
that these sciences of the strictly material realm, unaffected 
by the Darwinian theory as to the origin of life, afford us 
illustrations of design enough, and more than enough, to 
show how in Nature — 


“ All, as in some work of art, 
Is toil codperant to an end.” 


The illustrations and arguments which Prof. Cooke, for 
instance, has drawn from the chemical elements alone, and 
so admirably presented in his Lectures upon Religion and 
Chemistry, are of themselves sufficient to show, as he him- 
self says, that the great argument of natural theology rests 
upon a basis which no theories of organic development can 
shake. 


I will not tarry, however, upon these. Let us go on to 
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the stronghold of Darwinism,—the organic world. Grant 
the course of its history to have moved in the path that 
Darwin supposes; admit that no present form or adaptation 
is an original one, but a gradual development of some rude 
structure; trace back the line of proximate causes and 
evolving conditions to the supposed primeval jelly-fish, or 
even to the bosom of a fiery nebula; make the transitions 
as gradual as you desire; stretch the process over as many 
gons as you wish, — does this suffice to crowd creative mind 
out of the universe, and leave variability and natural selec- 
tion as its only gods? 

There is nothing in all this, it seems to me, incompatible 
with divine creation and government. What characteristic 
of this developmental process is it which forbids the action of 
creative intelligence? Darwin asks somewhere if “the advo- 
cates of creation really believe that at innumerable periods 
in the earth’s history, certain elemental atoms have been 
commanded suddenly to flash into living tissues?” Darwin 
evidently conceives that the gradual manner in which species 
have been introduced, and the length of time covered by the 
process, is incompatible with their creation by God. But 
why must creation necessarily be an instantaneous process ? 
Is the Omnipotent who inhabiteth eternity so deficient in 
endurance that he cannot exert his creative power for more 
than a day or two, and must then retire to his throne to 
rest? Cannot Omniscience, if it choose, take in more 
than a handbreadth of time into the compass of its plans? 
Or, because the panorama of creation is painted on an infi- 
nite canvas, and unrolled but a foot or two in a century, 
must we believe that no intelligent hand mixes and applies 
these incomparable colors ? 

Or, because law and order are observed in the origin and 
forms of living things, does this exclude creation? What.is 
this development law? Any efficient force? Any concrete, 
solid thing? Not at all. Merely a name for a process, an 
abstract term for a succession of events. The development 
school ridicule those who would explain the phenomena of 
life by vitality, comparing it to explaining the operation of 
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water by aquosity, and to the method by which Martinus 
Scriblerus accounted for the operations of the meat-jack, by 
its inherent meat-roasting quality. But this is the very error 
into which the evolutionists fall when they account for 
development by the development law. The fact of a devel- 
opmental order does not refute, but rather implies some 
power which acts in that order. And why must this power 
that moves the evolutionary process be, as is assumed, some- 
thing other than creative power? Must Omniscience be per- 
force capricious and have no fixed plan and order? Is it 
impossible to suppose will exerting its power in the path of 
natural consequences? Is itinconceivable that mind should 
accomplish its ends by skilful arrangement of fixed laws and 
unchanged forces? On the contrary, is not this just what 
we do see on a small scale in a wise man’s actions? And in 
the All-Wise, in him who can see the end from the begin- 
ning without fail or mistake, and arrange at the outset the 
means of accomplishing it without having to resort to subse- 
quent alterations or interventions,— is not this law-abiding 
spirit, this unchanging orderliness just what would be ex- 
pected ? 

Or does the manifold succession of transition forms which 
Darwinism has brought to light, the indirect routes and 
intermediate steps by which the present organic forms of 
Nature were reached, or the relics of their past history 
which they still retainn—do any of these exclude divine 
design ? 

These are, perhaps, inconsistent with certain ancient 
views of creation, such as held living forms to have been 
made full and perfect at the very outset; but it does not 
banish at all the principle of design. A succession of similar 
forms, shading one into the other, do not even necessarily 
imply, in the first place, their descent by birth one from the 
other. Who would think of maintaining that the insensible 
shadings of the different types of crystals into each other 
shows an ancestral line? Or that the hyperbola was derived 
from the parabola, and the eae from the ellipse, and the 

ellipse from the circle ? , 
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And certainly such a transitional line does not exclude 
design. The eye, we are told by the Darwinists, was not 
made with its admirable structure in order that we should 
see; because it existed in a less perfect form previously in 
the lower animals. And as these lower animals got it again 
in a ruder form from still lower organisms, and so on, we 
come at last to creatures that have no eyes at all, having 
allowed no purpose anywhere. As well might we say that 
a grand piano, such as we may see to-day, was not designed 
by any mind for that admirable fulfilment of musical pur- 
poses which it meets, because it was preceded by ruder forms, 
among which those best fitted prevailed in the struggle of 
trade and survived; that if we trace back the history of the 
piano, we shall find that neither Chickering, nor Steinway, 
nor Erard created it, but that it was born from the harpsi- 
chord of the last century, and this from the spinet, and the 
spinet from the harp, which is not a piano at all, and whose 
remote inventor, if it had any, never could have even con- 
ceived of such a thing as the highly perfected piano of 
to-day. Of what weight would be objections such as these 
to show that mind had nothing to do with the production of 
our pianos, and that none of their ingenious adaptations were 
designed to have the form which they have, and to do the 
work which they do, but simply grew? As little weight is 
there in the intermediate forms of the animal world to show 
descent of offspring from ancestor as the only cause in oper- 
ation, and purpose as an entirely superfluous supposition. 
The fact is, that the relation in the one case, as in the other, 
is ideal, and implies mental action and purpose at every 
stage. No matter how indirect the process of creation is, it 
nowhere, because of this circuitousness, ceases to be creation. 
Suppose it proved that the first man was formed from some 
lower, pre-existing form of life. Suppose that to-morrow an 
ape should give birth to a human child. Would there be 
anything in this that would prevent it from being an act of 
divine agency and a method of creation? I see no reason 
why creative power must be supposed to work only in clay- 
pits, and never in the womb of living forms. I see no reason 
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why creation must be supposed to start always de novo, and 
never take advantage of its previous work as a foundation 
on which to build its higher structures. If the means by 
which the primitive human germ is developed into a babe, and 
the babe into a man, do not seem, to the common mind, to ex- 
elude Deity from the process, why should divine agency be 
excluded from similar processes, leading the ascidian to the 
ape-like form, and the ape-like to the man? If God chooses 
to form man in this way, he is none the less a creation of 
God’s. The old and the new idea of the production of animal 
forms may be compared to the old and the new methods of 
manufacturing. When a pin or aneedle was made in primi- 
tive times, the man personally wrought every part of it. He 
gathered the ore himself, perhaps; he melted it in the fire, 
hammered the lump of metal with his own hand, and rubbed 
and smoothed it till it was fashioned into the exact shape 
which he desired. Nowadays, gang after gang of men, 
machine after machine, successively put their one or two 
touches to it, and pass it on. One band of workmen mines 
the metal, another transports it, a third smelts it, a fourth 
casts it into a huge lump. Then one machine molds it into 
bars, another rolls it into rods, a third stretches these into 
wires, a fourth cuts these into lengths, a fifth sharpens and 
points each length, a sixth contrivance heads it, a seventh 
polishes it, an eighth shakes out every deformed or imper- 
fect form; at last we have the complete pin. Because of the 
“numerous steps and transitional forms, shall we say that the 
pin was not designed? Shall we say that nothing planned 
it, that mind has had nothing to do with its present form, 
only certain mechanical forces that rolled it, and pulled it, 
and pointed it, and shook out of the hopper everything that 
wasn’t a perfect pin? This would be just as reasonable as 
the way in which the extreme Darwinists explain away 
design from the forms of Nature, because each was not 
made directly in its present form, but through a process 
more or less long and intricate. 

Nor is the conception of purpose banished by the dis- 
covery at the end of the process of some phenomena that 
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seem to us only superfluous vestiges of the previous interme- 
diate steps. Take a simple illustration, such as a gentle- 
man’s morning coat of the present style may furnish us. 
What is the use, now, of the nick in the folded lappels of the 
collar, of the slits in the skirts behind, and the buttons above 
them? None at all. As George Darwin, the son of the 
great naturalist, has shown, these peculiarities tell merely of 
the earlier days, when the coat was buttoned up close round 
the throat, girded at the waist by a strap, and behind bore 
suspended the sword, whose hilt projected through an open- 
ing in the buttoned slit of the skirt. Yet does this prevent 
us from believing that the coat was made for a man of 
to-day. to wear, and made by an intelligent tailor who 
intended to make just such a garment as he did make? 
So if, in many modern animals, we find structures which 
seem useless for it, and merely vestiges of earlier animal 
forms, this by no means disproves altogether the existence of 
any divine Maker. 

Were the embryonic phases of animals, and their rudi- 
mentary organs, then, entirely inexplicable and useless, they 
would not disprove the designer manifested in the rest of 
Nature. But they are not so. If we suppose with Mr. 
Darwin that every animal possessed of a rudimentary organ 
is the descendant of some older animal in which that organ 
was complete and useful, then these organs are valuable 
witnesses to a past, —interpreters of zodlogical history. But 
whether we accept this theory of the originating process or ° 
not, there is another fact which is plain and certain and of 
more worth; v2z., that there is shown by these silent mem- 
bers relation to a general purpose or plan in Nature; there 
is an ideal conformity exhibited, which points not merely 
backward but forward. ‘The gar-pike, for instance, existed 
long, before the existence of any air-breathing vertebrate. 
Its rudimentary lungs, then, are not disused relics of former 
more fully developed organs, but prophetic announcements 
of a higher type that would come into existence in con- 
formity with an ideal plan. Sir James Paget argues that 


rudimentary organs may be necessary to withdraw from the 
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blood certain elements which if retained would be injurious. 
And one of the most accomplished of living embryologists 
(Mr. W. K. Parker, of England), so far from thinking with 
Mr. Lewes that the embryonic phases of a human foetus have 
no adaptation to the future state of the animal, describes the 
process as one that “runs rapidly along its own line, choos- 
ing, as it were, and refusing among those incipient struc- 
ture until, at length, the perfect man is attained.” Ti is 
an elective consummation,” he says, “of all that is highest 
and best in morphological structure ;” and he affirms that it 
does not exclude design or the fitness of every part to every 
other part. 

There is no necessary incompatibility, then, between the 
ideas of gradual development and that of purpose. It is at 
least conceivable that mind may preside over and direct the 
succession of changes and the transformation of forms. Nay, 
this is not a mere possibility of thought, but an actual 
relation exhibited in Nature. In the mental experience of 
the artist, the novelist, or the dramatist, we have actual 
instances of intelligence directing a process of gradual 
unfoldment, where idea grows from idea and form succeeds 
form in progressive and higher metamorphoses. Again, in 
the power of conscience and that of ideal aspiration, we all 
have experience of inward forces (as Francis Abbot has 
pointed out), which impels man upward in a career of moral 
evolution, little by little moulding him in conformity with 
the pattern set before his inward vision. In man’s dealings 
with the domestic animals, we find mind again conducting a 
developmental process, taming the nature of the wild-dog, 
enlarging the udders of the cow, thickening the wool of the 
sheep, diversifying the plain rock-pigeon into the tumbler, 
the pouter, the fan-tail, and scores of other varieties. These 
directly observable cases of development have been made 
by Mr. Darwin a corner-stone of his theory. 

Very well. But ought we not to recognize at the same 
time the concomitant fact, that these developments have 
taken place, and only do take place, as far as we directly 
observe, under the guidance of a superintending mind? As 
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in those cases where we can detect direct instances of 
evolution, there is intelligence present directing it according 
to purpose, ought we not to presume that in the other cases 
of evolution in Nature a similar cause is the working agent? 

This is the judgment of many leading men of science. 
Prof. Gray is of the opinion, that variation “has been led 
along certain beneficial lines, like a stream along definite 
and useful lines of irrigation.” The Darwinists speak of 
variations in organisms as the result of changes in the 
environment, or effects of the constant tendency to vary, 
acting in all directions, which life exhibits. But Prof. 
Gray says: “ Variations,—in other words, the differences 
between individual plants and animals, however originated,— 
are evidently not from without but within,— not physical 
but physiological. ... The variations of plants which spring 
up in a seed-bed, for instance, seem to be in no assignable 
relation to the external conditions. They arise, as we say, 
spontaneously, and either with decided characters from the 
first, or with obvious tendencies in one or few directions. 
The occult power, whatever it be, does not seem in any 
given case to act vaguely, producing all sorts of variations 
from a common centre, to be reduced by the struggle for 
life to fewness and the appearance of order; there are 
rather orderly indications from the first.’—(p. 386, Dar- 
winiana. ) 

Prof. Owen similarly says: “A purposive route of devel- 
opment and change, of correlation and interdependence, 
manifesting intelligent will, is as determinable in the succes- 
sion of races as in the development and organization of the 
individual. Generations do not vary accidentally in any 
and every direction, but in preordained, definite, and correl- 
ated courses.” 

The grasping hand of a man, the digging foot of a mole, 
the leg of a horse, the paddle of a porpoise, and the wing 
of a bat,—all are constructed on the same pattern, and 
include similar bones in analogous positions. Under the 
down-covered body of a moth, and under the hard shell of a 
beetle, and in the calcareous framework of the lobster, there 
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are the same twenty segments. Here is exhibited a general 
plan of organization, an ideal type, variously modified, but 
never forgotten. The organization and variations within 
each class are determined by it, as also the relations and 
gradations of the different classes and families. Agassiz, it 
is said, having studied the formation of radiate animals, and 
found them all referable to three plans of structure, referred 
to a celebrated mathematician the question how to execute 
all the variations possible conformed to the fundamental 
idea of a radiated structure around a central axis. The 
mathematician appealed to was entirely ignorant of natural 
history, and yet he at once devised the three plans discovered 
by Agassiz as the only fundamental plans which could be 
framed in accordance with the given elements. 

Again, Prof. Pierce, the mathematician just alluded to, I 
presume, has also shown by the employment of the calculus, 
that the form of a fluid enclosed in a perfectly elastic sac, 
floating in another fluid, can always be expressed by one 
formula, but will assume different forms from a variation in 
the constants. And these are the very forms assumed by the 
embryos of the four great branches into which the zodlogist 
divides the animal world. How significantly do such corres- 
pondences speak of the working of mind in Nature, mould- 
ing it in conformity with ideas of reason! 

The facts of Nature, then, point to a mind guiding the 
process of development. Nay, they absolutely necessitate 
it. That natural selection, unimpelled and unguided by any 
higher power, could originate the varied forms of Nature is 
inconceivable. Natural selection, in the first place, has no 
power of originating a species. It only picks and chooses 
among the species already in existence. It does not account — 
for the beginning of a new form, but only for its predomi- 
nance or sole existence when it has once arisen. It adds 
nothing to Nature, but weeds outits failures. Properly, it is 
not a theory of the origin of species, but only of the extinc- 
tion of species. For the first coming into existence of the 
improved variation, there is needed a varying agent. This 
seems too plain to require any authority to be quoted in its 
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favor; but if to any the confirming word of one who is 
half a Darwinian is of weight, I would quote again from our 
great botanist, whose common sense is equal to his scientific 
attainments. 

The cause of variation, he says, “is now as inexplicable as 
any other origination.” ... “Selection, whether artificial or 
natural, no more originates them than man originates the 
power which turns a wheel when he dams a stream, and lets 
the waterfall upon it. The origination of this power is a 
question about efficient cause. The tendency of science, in 
respect to this, obviously is not toward the omnipotence of 
matter, as some suppose, but toward the omnipotence of 
Spirit.”— (p. 158, Darwiniana.) 

In the next place, a directing mind is required to account 
for the steady progress of animal life to more and more 
highly organized forms. Utility in the struggle for exist- 
ence affords no explanation of this. To an earth-worm or 
an oyster the structure of a vertebrate would be of no advan- 
tage. It would rather, we may believe, be a disadvantage. 
Certainly, in the varied geological revolutions of the earth’s 
surface, its upheavals and subsidences, its torrid and glacial 
epochs,— there must have been conditions more favorable 
to the lower organisms than to the higher. When a conti- 
nent that had once been dry land, by subsidence is turned into 
marshy, miry ground, the reptile would have the advantage 
over the quadruped in the struggle for life. If the subsid- 
ence goes on still further, so that the dry land sinks almost 
or altogether, the fish’s organism would be more useful than 
the reptile’s. Under such circumstances, according to the 
developmentists, there would be retrogression instead of 
progression. There is nothing in the Darwinian theory that 
would conduct species upward in the organic scale rather 
than downward. 

Will the accidental variation, then, which Mr. Darwin, in 
several places, speaks of,— the method of trial and error in 
all directions, which others of the development school sup- 
pose, explain this steady rise of the animal kingdom, from 
step to step, up to the perfect forms which we see to-day? 
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It is not one or two favorable variations alone that are 
wanted, but a long succession. The gradual development of 
an organ, like a bird’s wing, requires a successive accumula- 
tion of slight advances in its structure, each taking up the 
work at the point at which the other left off, and fitting its 
own work on to that of its predecessor. More than this, 
there must be a simultaneous development in the other 
organs of the body, all expanding in harmony, and growing 
into a perfect organic whole. And again, there must be 
further codrdinations to the peculiar conditions of the ele- 
ments in which it is to be used, and the material world 
environing it. Now, what are the probabilities of such a 
result occurring by an accumulation of chance variations ? 
Mr. J. J. Murphy has calculated, that if we suppose a single 
favorable variation to occur once in a thousand times, and 
that ten variations must concur in order to make an 
improvement, the probability against the improvement 
occurring is ten thousand times as great as the number of 
waves of light (over five hundred billion in a second) 
which have fallen upon the earth since historical time! 
Who will believe that chance has over and over again 
accomplished that feat ? 

“ But you forget,” the Darwinist will say, “the infinity of 
time which chance has had to work in. Only allow time 
enough for chance to throw its protoplasmic dice, and the 
rudimentary animal to wait, and the combinations will be 
exhausted at length, and the desired variation turn up,— the 
monad, by accident upon accident, stumble upward to man- 
hood.” Hardly, I should say. Infinite time cannot exhaust 
chance ; for, after each throw, the possible combinations open 
to chance are just as infinite as if it had never once thrown. 
Moreover, when every form is infinitely variable, what is it 
that, in this shifting quicksand of change, as soon as it has 
made one upward step, keeps its footing below secure and 
ready to take advantage of the next opening over its head? 
How is this ever active chance, pushing and pulling, as it 
does, in all possible directions, to be held off from undoing 
the next moment the work it has just accomplished? A suc- 
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cession of given variations, in themselves making up an order 
and chain, would be of no avail, it has truly been pointed 
out, unless you can in the intervals of waiting keep this 
same infinite variability off at arm’s length, and secure a 
rock of invariability amid the shifting ocean of life until 
the moment when the next desired improvement drops from 
the dice-box of Nature. 

Chance is not equal, then, to the work (so necessarily 
required by the facts of Nature) of steadily conducting life 
to higher variations and more perfect organization. Are, 
then, external conditions, combined with the original 
potency of the rudimental forms, which perhaps a majority 
of evolutionists would refer us to, able to account for the 
evolutionary progress? Whence the rudimental forms and 
their evolutional potency? Mr. Darwin speaks of the few 
original forms as having life with its several powers breathed 
into them by the Creator. Surely, as it has well been said, 
“It is impossible to suppose that the Creator of the rudi- 
mental germ which was to produce as its issue this existing 
world, could, after myriads of years, awake out of sleep, and 
be astonished at the actual result of his own creative seed.” 
We ought to credit to the creative purpose, then, not merely 
the beginning, but the conclusion; not only the rude and 
simple germ, but the whole perfected issue. 

More thorough evolutionists, however, like Tyndall and 
Spencer and Haeckel, and, in fact, the majority of the devel- 
opment school, reject any such special creation of the first 
living form. This vital variation, they suppose, was, like 
other variations, a result of certain physical conditions, laws, 
and combinations. They would trace condition back to 
condition, and cause to cause, till we are carried back to a 
primitive nebula in which life and all its forms lay latent. 
All this but shifts the point of action, and modifies the 
working method of the designing intelligence; it does 
not diminish the necessity of inferring it. Trace the fit- 
nesses and adaptations manifested in an animal body back to 
certain physical forces acting on its plastic system. These 
physical forces and this plasticity of organization must have 
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been fitted to do the work done; and their fitness and combi- 
nation require a similar adapting agent. Refer every special 
and present contrivance to some more general law and some 
more ancient circumstance, still the adaptation of means to 
ends, and the logical necessity of a mind foreseeing the end 
to which the means are converged, are just the same. 

Go back and back till you come to the glowing gas in 
which lay cradled the elements, which evolving from their 
original order, according to their inherent properties, erected 
this grand natural temple in which we live. But whence 
that original order, that primitive respondence of matter to 
law, that harmonious adjustment of properties to func- 
tions, and that admirable marshalling of all the numberless 
forces of Nature, so that it should move steadily forward, 
eliminating all its weaknesses, out of evil educing good, and 
climbing steadily to higher and higher planes of existence 
in such an ideal progression ? 

It seems to be considered that the original arrangement 
and constitution of matter must necessarily have been just 
what they were; that all the laws of the universe must 
have been, in the nature of the case, exactly such as we 
see, and therefore that there is no need of accounting for 
them, and no justification for attributing them to an intelli- 
gent author. But unless Nature itself bé endowed with 
intelligence, there is no reason, that we know, why it 
might not have been an inert, unchanging mass, instead of 
the ever-changing combination that it is; or, if it had 
motion, why its lines of movement might not have been 
circles returning into themselves, instead of the present 
constantly advancing and enlarging spirals; or even why it 
might not have remained a perpetual chaos, a chronic 
anarchy of discordant elements, incapable of stable organ- 
ization. Certainly the original arrangement and powers of 
the atoms might have had any one of an infinite number of 
dispositions. Space being unlimited, and the possible num- 
ber of atoms being unlimited, the modes of distribution 
would be equally unlimited. Take but fifty-two atoms, 
each of a different chemical substance; how many varia. 
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tions in their original order and position would have been 
possible? The following supposition will furnish some 
slight idea of it. Suppose each of these atoms to be repre- 
sented by a card in an ordinary pack of playing cards, and 
that a hundred times as many people as there are on the 
whole globe, each with one of these packs, should deal 
cards day and night for a hundred million of years, and at 
. each deal present a new combination, they would not in 
that time exhaust one hundred thousandth part of the dif- 
ferent arrangements possible. . 

There was, then, at the start this infinite variety, beyond 
all conception, of possible primitive arrangements of the 
atoms. Each one would have its different result in the 
after history of the globe, corresponding thereto. That out 
of these inconceivably manifold combinations, just that one 
first arrangement and particular rudimental structure was 
chosen which in gradual necessary unfolding would work 
out the present admirable result is a thing which requires 
fore-thinking wisdom full as much as any special creation. 

Nay! to do such a thing would require a much larger 
measure of planful mind. As it requires far greater skill 
to make a loom which will weave cloth or knit stockings, 
without any direct touch of the finger, than to make the 
article directly by hand; as it would require a much higher 
intelligence to make a watch that would in its turn make 
another watch and this a better still, than to make the last 
watch directly, so, if the universe has been evolved by a 
certain machinery of forces and intermediate processes of 
law whose working from the first to the last has never been 
interfered with, how much greater the need of a designing 
mind so to have adjusted them that they should bring forth, 
as they have, an inimitable order, beauty, and perfection ! 
How much more marvellous the miracle of the eye, the ear, 
each bodily organ, when recognized as a climax to whose 
consummation each successive age of the world has con- 
tributed! How much more significant of purposive intelli- 
gence than any special creations is this related whole, this 
host of codrdinated molecules, this complex system of 
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countless interwoven laws and movements, all moving 
forward together “toward one far-off divine event!” How 
unspeakably vast the scope of that mind which, marshalling 
all these flying, clashing atoms, holding in hand all these 
wild elemental forces, allowing for all variety of condi- 
tions, balancing one against another all the antagonisms of 
substance and species, could drive straight forward his 
increasing purpose, through the immensities of space and . 
down the measureless vistas of the ages, square to its goal 
in the grand world-consummation of to-day! Verily, noth- 
ing but Omniscience itself could be equal to this. 


, 


JAMES T. BIXBY. 


PHYSICS AND THEOLOGY.* 


The readers of this Review have had the pleasure of read- 
ing some of Mr. Bixby’s arguments upon the similarities 
between physical and religious knowledge, and can the 
more readily imagine into what form his thought would be 
developed in the expansion and fulness given to it in the 
book, whose title we give below. 

A brief introduction states the apparent antagonism be- 
tween physical discoveries and forms of faith; the hurtful- 
ness of it, both to science and to religion; and the need of a 
reconciliation. This reconciliation he would seek to effect 
by setting forth the underlying unities of physical and relig- 
ious knowledge; their common foundations; the similarities 
in their methods, objects, and results; and their identity of 
interests. 

In the first chapter, he shows that there is no necessary 
antagonism between physical science—the systematized cer- 
tainties attained by a study of the physical universe — and 
religion, which is the expression of man’s spiritual nature 
awakening to spiritual things. The three great points of 
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religion he defines to be: Belief in a soul; belief in God; 
belief in actual or possible relations between the soul and 
God. The second chapter discusses the causes of the actual 
antagonism between scientific and religious men. The first 
and chief cause is ignorance,—ignorance in both parties, and 
of both their own and the other field, leading to a con- 
founding of each with things that are neither, and leading to 
claims of exclusive knowledge. The next greatest cause is 
the tendency of old opinions to acquire a character of sacred- 
ness, and of new opinions to usurp the name of science, so 
that a conflict between two opinions, both erroneous, some- 
times has the appearance of a conflict between science and 
religion. 

In Mr. Bixby’s third chapter, he discusses the claims of 
religion to exclusive knowledge and infallibility, and shows 
clearly that man can receive knowledge only under human 
conditions; and that, therefore, even an’ infallible authority 
would be a fallible guide for fallible men. On the other 
hand, he shows that science, also, possesses a divine origin, 
and is to be considered, like religion, given by inspiration. 
The fourth chapter takes the correlative subject,— the claim 
of science to the exclusive possession of certainty in knowl- 
edge. Mr. Bixby shows that, in general terms, the grounds 
and methods of physical science are the same as those of 
religion, and that the objects and results aimed at are 
equally attainable and equally attained. The subject is more 
fully discussed in the fifth and sixth chapters. In the 
seventh chapter, the positive, scientific proofs of religion, as 
above defined, are briefly described ; and it is shown that the 
fundamental truths of theism rest upon valid evidence and 
sound reasoning, of alike character to that which claims our 
assent to ordinary scientific propositions. Finally, in the 
eighth chapter, the author re-states, in a few clear pages, the 
general conclusions to be drawn from the discussion, and 
shows that religion and science ought to be mutual aids. 

Such, in brief, are the topics of this clear and sharply 
defined discussion; they are handled in a style which is at 
once popular and scientific, and which is only occasionally 
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marred by slight lapses from dignity and elegance. There 
is no parade of learning in the volume; but it is evident that 
Mr. Bixby has not only read largely of modern writers, but 
thought profoundly; that he has a penetrating insight, and 
a sound logical judgment. While his volume gives but 
slight evidence of a poetic imagination, it gives no indica- 
tion of that inability to appreciate the poetic element which 
so often renders a logical mind unsound in judgment. 

In only one point do we feel like serious dissent from Mr. 
Bixby’s argument, or regret at his omissions. We think 
that he has failed to do justice to his own conception of the 
office of Christ, in his discussion of the claims of religion to 
infallibility. In his proof that religion and science stand on 
similar bases, he would show that neither of them has a just 
claim to exclusive knowledge, or to infallible authority. In 
expanding the latter point, it would be enough to show, con- 
cerning the Christ, that, inasmuch as he spoke to men, and 
in human language, his communications, even on the assump- 
tion of his own infallibility, would be a fallible guide to 
men. This would be enough for the ends of Mr. Bixby’s 
argument; and it is, probably, all that he intended to say. 
But he has expressed himself in a manner which might be 
interpreted to mean, that he regards Jesus as a fallible man, 
the product of his times, and might thus create an unjust 
prejudice against the volume in the minds of those who 
regard Jesus as one who spake as never man spake. On the 
theory of two natures in his person, we might, with sundry 
modern orthodox writers, regard him as partaker in all the 
limitations and weaknesses of human nature, excepting sin. 
But with the Unitarian aceeptation of the fourth Gospel, 
and of the Epistle to the Colossians, we cannot suppose that 
in the mind of Christ himself there were any of the ordinary 
defects of human understanding; the defect was only in the 
expression; and was there simply on account of the defects 
of the instrument, language, not on account of any want of 
skill in using it. And this view of the Christ seems to us to 
be absolutely demanded, in order to explain the existence of 
the synoptic gospels, and of the legends and_ traditions 
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which they record. Accustomed, from earliest childhood, to 
the freest handling of the Scriptures by rationalistic critics, 
and inclined in early life to be swayed by their arguments, 
we have grown, as life advanced, more and more deeply sensi- 
ble of something in the portrait of the Teacher from Nazareth 
which stamps it with unity, reality, aud power, as having 
been drawn from life, and from the life of one who was not 
merely the product and flower of his times. ‘ Acute critics 
have shown clearly, in the life and teachings of Jesus, the 
influence of the epoch and nation that environed him.” But 
a more acute, and profounder, criticism shows, also, that 
this influence was rather on the form of his expressions than 
on the qualities of his soul; and that, in the real elements of 
his personal character, he betrays a dignity and power abso- 
lutely unique in human history. One of the most learned 
and most subtle of the thinkers of our denomination, recently 
said to me, that nothing held him so firmly to his faith in 
Christ as the fact that he could not in the sayings recorded 
by the synoptics find any flaw. The sentiments, the thoughts, 
might be found in the Talmud, or elsewhere; but the 
expression of the thought, given in the synoptics, was always 
in the briefest, clearest form; nothing superfluous, nothing 
obscure. To this I add, that even in the Gospel of Mark, I 
find in the sayings attributed to Jesus an unconscious 
betrayal of a unique consciousness ; namely, a consciousness 
absolutely free from a sense of guilt, pervaded with a posi- 
tive sense of personal communion with God, and of unique 
relations to God. Were the modern assaults on the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, particularly the fourth, and on the 
book of Acts, as successful as their authors think (to me 
they do not seem at all successful), the internal character of 
the sayings attributed to Jesus, whether in the synoptics or 
in John; and of the sayings of the Apostles, whether in the 
Acts or in the Epistles, seems to me wholly inexplicable on 
the assumption that Jesus was the flower and product of the 
Judaic and contemporary culture. A careful reader will see 
that Mr. Bixby, probably, holds the same view; but a care- 
less reader might receive the contrary impression, 
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The subject discussed in this volume is the most promi- 
nent intellectual question of the times. It is discussed not 
only in religious but in scientific journals; not only in 
assemblies of divines, but in assemblies of savants; not only 
in sermons and theological addresses, but in communications 
and addresses at literary and scientific gatherings. No vol- 
ume, of the same size as the present, contains so complete 
and clear an exposition of the whole matter, or so striking a 
statement of the fundamental points of likeness and differ- 
ence, and of the chief arguments. It is especially valuable, 
for the clear manner in which it establishes the conclusion 
that science cannot avoid the recognition of immaterial 
entities. The modern positive philosophy joins with the 
idealistic in the first wrong step; namely, in denying the 
affirmation of consciousness that we see space and time. 
The positivist and materialist make space a mere abstraction 
from extension, and time a mere abstraction from duration. 
The transcendentalist and idealist make space and time 
merely forms of human thought. Sir William Hamilton (of | 
Edinburgh), in violation of the law of parcimony, makes 
them both,— gives us two kinds of space, two kinds of time, 
two of cause. All these errors of opinion concerning geom- 
etry —the prime and fundamental object of thought, and 
beginning of knowledge—lead to errors in religion; first, 
by denying the authority of consciousness and of common 
sense; secondly, by fostering the illusion, that sensation and 
self-consciousness are the only sources of knowledge. A 
more thorough analysis of the consciousness would show 
that in every act of cognition, not only the ego and the non- 
ego are directly known, but that space and time, being the 
only conditions of thought, are given immediately as real 
entities. Precisely the same reasons which lead Hamilton 
to adopt natural realism as the true interpretation of con- 
sciousness should lead him to reject Kant’s “mode of 
thought,” and Comte’s “abstraction from extension”; to 
adopt Plato’s view —the view of the vulgar in all ages,— 
that space and time are more real than the world, and 
lasting as eternity. With this view of the reality and eter- 
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nal duration of the unseen, men would be less likely to close 
their eyes to the unseen, intangible realities of science and 
of religion. The acknowledgment that the acquisitive or 
perceptive faculty is directly and immediately cognizant of 
space and time, not as “native notions” or ‘modes of 
thought,” but as the real field in which real, but equally 
intangible force displays the tangible, audible, visible phen- 
omena of the cosmos, pours a flood of light upon many of 
the most intricate problems of philosophy. Sex, which 
Emerson calls one of the inexplicable problems of the 
universe, and the distinctions between knowledge and feel- 
ing, artisan and artist, perception and sensation, science and 
religion, primary and secondary qualities in matter, empiri- 
cism and transcendentalism, and other antitheses, become 
clearer to us when we see that space and time, antedating 
creation, and as absolutely unfathomable to our thought as 
the great First Cause himself, are essentially male and 
female, addressing one the head, the other the heart; one 
practical, the other poetic; one giving knowledge, the other 
feelings; one producing science, the other fostering religion. 
The primary qualities of matter arise from its extension in 
space; the secondary from its endurance in time. The 
empiricist builds on extension perceived by sense, the space 
relations of matter; the transcendentalist retires into his 
own thought, unextended, and marked only by the succes- 
sion of ideas or their simultaneity in time. 


“Non omnia possumus omnes” ; 


but if Hamilton of Edinburgh had only been gifted with 
some of that direct insight into space and time which so 
wonderfully characterized Hamilton of Dublin, we might 
have had a metaphysic which would have proved an impreg- 
nable bulwark for the defence not only of theism, but of 
Christianity. We say of Christianity ; for not only are there 
two books open to us in science and religion, wherein, as 
Mr. Bixby has so lucidly shown, one and the same great 
truths are revealed, but the designer of the seal of our 
university builded, perhaps, better than he knew, in writing 
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one and the same word, Veritas, upon three open books, 
and surrounding it with the legend, For Christ and his 
Church. 

A stricter interrogation of consciousness shows us, as 
McCosh, and perhaps others, have seen, that the perception 
of the non-ego is the perception of force, of cause, manifested 
in space and time. In the space relations of the cosmos, the 
eternal thought is manifested; that is to say, the forms of 
the external world, and the orbits of its movements, most 
clearly reveal intellect; and, in the study of them, the 
intellectual exertion, the cognitive side of consciousness, is 
vastly predominant. In the time movements, the periodicity 
of the motions of things animate and inanimate, the divine 
love is more strikingly manifested; and although this 
rhythm is obedient to thought, and has its intellectual 
aspect, yet its special and predominant power is in the 
sentiments and emotions, as is shown by the developments 
of art. 

There is, however, still a lacking element in these mani- 
festations of the divine to the human mind. The whole 
universe of forms and motions, incapable of performing its 
functions, as a revelation of God to his children, unless it be 
framed in obedience to universal and age-during laws, is 
also, on that very account, incapable of completely fulfilling 
its function. The finite cannot fully reveal the infinite ; 
and since we, even with telescope and microscope, can only 
reach a finite portion of the universe, we cannot thence 
derive a perfect satisfaction for our thirst and longing after 
the infinite. It is reasonable, beforehand, to expect some 
other revelation of God than that given to science through 
the forms in space, and to religion through the events in 
time; and this @ priori probability of a revelation indepen- 
dent of science and of natural theology gives new force to 
those striking features of the Gospel which have commanded 
the faith of so many believers. This is the third book 
revealing to us the one truth of God,—nature, the soul, and 
the gospel; nature making her revelations predominantly 
through space; the soul predominantly in time; the gospel, 
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by a power of character, of personality, to some extent 
independent of space and time. 

However, we are not disposed to dogmatize, much less to 
blame Mr. Bixby for not being more dogmatic. It would be 
easy to assail our positions, or to assail his. A celebrated 
physician of Philadelphia used to tell his students, that a 
man who could not find plenty of facts to sustain any theory 
must be a consummate fool. The converse is equally true; 
the man who cannot find strong objections to any opinion 
which he wishes to reject must be altogether void of ingenu- 
ity. But, as Dr. Johnson puts it, you can find objections to 
believing either of two contradictories, one of which, by the 
very nature of things, must be true. The facility with 
which arguments may be found to defend every vagary, and 
to attack every established opinion, is not a ground for 
scepticism, or indifference ; it is a ground for caution, delib- 
eration, study, and care in forming opinions; and for ten- 
acity, firmness, and courage in adhering to conclusions that 
have been carefully reached. A fair examination of Mr. 
Bixby’s arguments will, I think, lead to his conclusions. 

THoMAS HIL. 


THE GENEVAN REFORMATION.* 
i 


The religious revolution preached in 1517, both on the 
banks of the Elbe by Luther, and on the shores of Lake 
Ziivich by Zwingle; accomplished before the middle of the 
sixteenth century throughout the greater portion of Ger- 
many and Switzerland, in Denmark, Sweden, and England ; 
wholly repressed in Italy and Spain, was not seriously 
undertaken in France until about 1560. Up to that date 
the new doctrines of the reformers spread through this great 
country without power of securing acknowledgment. Then 
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they stirred the nation for thirty-seven years; and France, 
situated between the countries in the south of Europe which 
had remained Catholic and the countries which had become 
Protestant in the north, for a long time served as the battle- 
ground of the two forms of worship which quarrelled over 
her faith, and appeared waging a deadly struggle for the 
empire of the world. Catholicism won the day in this long 
combat, though Protestantism was not prostrated ; and the 
two creeds dwelt side by side on the same soil, established 
under their special regulations, in accordance with their own 
measure of vigor. 

Up to that epoch, France had guided the great tendencies 
of European society. In the twelfth century, she had given 
the signal for the Crusades, and had conducted those vast 
undertakings destined to secure the triumph of the princi- 
ples of Christianity over those of Mohammedanism, civiliza- 
tion over barbarism. In the thirteenth century, her Univer- 
sity had formed the splendid stage on which the spirit of 
the Middle Age had been manifested in all its power; in the 
fourteenth century, she had succeeded, by the help of a 
decisive resolution, in effecting a clean separation of the 
temporal from the spiritual power,—in delivering the kings 
from their dependence on the popes; lastly, in the fifteenth 
century, upholding the uniform insurrection of the whole 
Church against the excesses of Pontifical power, she had 
attempted, in the Councils of Pisa, of Constanz, and of Basle, 
to restore its legitimate freedom to the Christian priesthood 
without overturning the hierarchy of Rome, and to bring 
back the body Catholic to the forsaken morals of Christianity 
without changing its dogmas. How happened it that she 
entered so tardily and incompletely into the religious inno- 
vations of the sixteenth century,— innovations there set on 
foot by the exercise of the right of personal inquiry, the love 
of independence, the zeal of astern and intractable piety ; 
a sa all, by the universal need of a moral regenera- 
ion { 


Nothing summoned her to preside over that grand act of 
emancipation which gave to this century its character and 
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destiny. For some time she had ceased to lead the march of 
human progress. Not in her towns, declined from their 
former freedom, had been discovered those lenses and cast 
those types which were destined to conduct to a knowledge 
of the sky, and make new the sciences of the earth. Not 
within her hospitable borders had been welcomed those 
scholars escaping from Greece, and bringing to Western 
Europe, whose mind was then in the pains of labor, the 
mighty succor of the language and the books of their ances- 
tors. Her harbors were almost vacant at a time when the 
ships of Vasco di Gama and Columbus, setting sail from the 
coasts of Portugal and Spain, had crossed an unknown sea, 
relying on the faith of science in the search for the Indies 
and the discovery of a new world. Her universities, which 
had formerly sent forth thoughts so bold and men so re- 
nowned, seemed to have lost their former fruitfulness; and it 
was not in their precincts that Peurbach and Regiomontanus 
had accelerated progress in geometry, Cardau and Tartaglia 

in algebra; that Copernicus, by the force of a higher induc- 
tion, had divined the modern system of astronomy, and that 
Erasmus had whetted human intelligence by the subtlety of 
his criticism, and, damaging by scepticism the ancient order 
of things, had prepared the way for a belief in an order of 
things new. ; 

The country which had not seen spring from its own 
bosom the regenerators of science and literature could not 
be expected to produce the first religious innovators of the 
century: Just as the printers came to her from the borders 
of the Rhine, from Italy her professors of Greek and 
Hebrew, her men of science and artists; just as she sailed 
over the new seas in the wake of Spain and Portugal, so was 
it meet that she should receive the seeds of the Protestant 
Reformation from Germany. Moreover, these seeds gained 
a lodgment in the soil of her social life with difficulty, and 
required time for their development there. The ancient 
Orthodoxy of France, the independence of her Church, con- 
secrated by the pragmatic sanction of Bourges, and planted 
in 1488 on the decrees of the Council of Basle, both the form 
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and the interests of her government —all attached her to 
Catholicism,— that Catholicism whose hierarchy was adapted 
to the organization of a vast monarchy, whose worship corre- 
sponded in its pomp with the magnificence of the State ; 
whose doctrines, offering in advance an exact solution of all 
the problems of religious philosophy, and holding forth in 
superfluity all the means of salvation, rendered the submis- 
sion of the human soul easy, and found in the University a 
school to spread its instruction; in the Sorbonne a tribunal 
to watch over its store of learning; in the Parliaments bodies 
of power to punish its infringement; and in royalty a sover- 
eign will to enforce its maintenance. 

The resistance of royalty to the Reformation was to be 
the chief obstacle in the way of the latter’s progress and 
establishment. In fact, the Reformation had nowhere be- 
come operative except with the assistance or, at least, the 
consent of the power of the State. Wherever this power 
had been in opposition to it, it had failed. The opposition 
of the royal authority was the more formidable in France, 
inasmuch as this authority, having come forth victorious 
from all the struggles of’ the Middle Ages, had strongly 
entrenched itself, and had attained an ascendancy quite irre- 
sistible. 

It was a king of France, however, who had rendered 
possible the success of the religious innovations in the six- 
teenth century, by weakening the power of the sovereign 
pontiff in the fourteenth. This king had freed the body 
politic of the States from the temporal jurisdiction of Rome, 
and in this manner had prepared the means for others, at a 
later day, to free the conscience of man from Rome’s spirit- 
ual jurisdiction. Philip the Fair had, in a manner, raised up 
Luther. But this very revolution, which under Boniface 
VIII. had destroyed the absolute supremacy of the Holy See 
established by Gregory VII.,—this revolution, in conse- 
quence of which the popes had remained for seventy years 
in a sort of exile at Avignon under the surveillance of 
royalty ; which had emboldened princes to protect, without 
fear of losing their realms, those of their subjects whose 
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opinions were suspected; which had made it possible for a 
heretic to be a reformer, and for a prince to dare to be a 
heretic, had alienated the kings of France from all new meas- 
ures of change. 

Indeed, what had they to gain by adopting the reform of 
Luther? Their independency of the court of Rome? —that 
they held, conquered since the days of Philip the Fair. 
The obedience of their clergy ?— that had been made Gallican 
by the pragmatic sanction, which had withdrawn it from the 
political influence of the pope, and by the Concordat of Leo 
X., which had placed it under the hand of the king, this 
obedience had even become due to the monarch. The 
acquisition of church property ?— that they already dispensed, 
by the right of nominating to benefices, and by the ability 
to appropriate, or even to sell, its revenues. 

Thus the Reformation did not tempt their ambition; nay, 
more, it aroused their fear. They had succeeded in destroy- 
ing the feudal characteristics of the nobility, the ultramon- 
tane tendency of the clergy, the republican structure of the 
towns; they would not, then, be likely to permit the en- 
trance into their dominions of ideas of independence and 
occasions of contest which might aid the nobility to recon- 
struct feudalism, allow the clergy to recognize the Romish 
supremacy, and permit the towns to reéstablish the munici- 
pal democracy. Therefore, ‘Francis I., while he declared 
himself the patron of learning, in speaking of Lutheranism, 
said that this sect and other new sects tended more toward the 
destruction of kingdoms than toward the edification of souls. 

In spite of these unfavorable circumstances, it was impos- 
sible that the ideas and feelings which had produced and 
carried to victory the Protestant doctrine in other countries 
should not make that doctrine true to a great number of 
independent minds, dear to many a pious soul. The learned 
class, who, with the help of knowledge then recently intro- 
duced, of the books which the art of printing had scattered 
abroad of the Greek and Hebrew languages, instruction in 
which had just been added to that of Latin, compared the 
simplicity of the gospel texts with the expositions of them 
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which the Church through her teachers and pontiffs had 
given them, and, not perceiving the correspondences, found 
in them only differences: the religious class, who, struck 
with a sense of the vice of the clergy, so long incorrigible, 
were induced to confound their corruption with their office ; 
to consider the greater part of the sacraments as errors, 
because they gave occasion for abuse; to declare religious 
practices lacking in spiritual merit, because they seemed to 
be without effect in morality; to attribute, from that time 
on, the salvation of the Christian to faith and not to works, 
and, in order to set aside the excessively complicated inter 
vention of the priesthood, to conceive of salvation as descend 
ing immediately from God,—in a word, all those who wished 
to examine in order to believe, to believe in order to prac- 
tise, and who, not understanding the meaning, at that time 
obscured, and the concatenation, at that time forgotten, of 
the dogmas based on the gospel as interpreted by the great 
geniuses and the uninterrupted consent of all Christian gen- 
erations, sought a more intelligible faith, and a more simple 
worship,—all these classes, I say, embraced the Protestant 
doctrine, and formed a secret and persecuted party until the 
moment, when the weakness of the royal power wielded by 
a prince under a regent, gave to this party the support of 
the French nobility, and gave it permission to manifest 
itself,—to organize and act. 

Up to that time, Protestantism had in France only a 
covert propagandism, and was reduced to conceal itself, or 
leave the country. The small band of learned men who 
first adopted it,—at the head of which were Lefévre d’Etaples, 
the most learned Professor of the University of Paris, and 
William Farel, Regent of the College of Cardinal LeMoine, 
at first sought refuge at Meaux, under the protection of 
Bishop Bricgonnet, whom a love of learning had favorably 
disposed toward a reform, and afterward at Basle, in order 
to withdraw themselves from the decrees of the Sorbonne — 
and the decisions of the Parliament. It is not in France, 
therefore, that one ought to seek French Protestantism in 
its beginnings, but in Switzerland, which became the place 
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of its refuge and the theatre of its power. There it was 
that the French character had its representative in Farel, 
and the French mind its representative in Calvin; one was 
the apostle of the new creed, and the other its director in 
French Switzerland. 

Let us attempt to retrace the course of that revolution 
which these two men, banished from France, accomplished 
on a foreign soil, after having in vain tried and forthwith ~ 
despaired of accomplishing in their father-land. 

William Farel, who prepared the track for Calvin, and 
who was twenty years older than the latter, was born three 
leagues from Gap, in 1489. He belonged to a family of 
rank. He had repaired to Paris to pursue his studies, and 
there had become closely associated with Lefevre d’Etaples, 
Professor of Mathematics and Philosophy at the University. 
Having become his disciple, he had, at first, been like him, a 
fervent Catholic. He was incapable of believing anything 
with moderation. The first shock to his faith was received 
from reading the Bible. At first he threw aside his doubts 
as the outcome of a false interpretation of Scripture; but 
Lefévre d’Etaples strengthened and soon increased them by 
teaching him that the salvation of the Christian came not 
from the works of man, but from the grace of God. This 
was the doctrine of Luther, into which he, a short time after- 
ward, was fully initiated. He embraced it with the charac- 
teristic zeal and fire of his temperament. He studied Greek 
and Hebrew, which languages were the two instruments 
required by the reformers in order to an acquaintance with 
the original texts of the gospels, with a view of giving them 
a free and explicit interpretation. He withdrew at first 
from Paris and went with his teacher, Lefévre d’Etaples, to 
Meaux, in order to escape the persecution of the Sorbonne 
and the Parliaments. Later, obliged to quit this asylum, he 
repaired, in 1524, to the Protestant States nearest to France. 
He formed a close friendship with the reformers of Alsace 
and German Switzerland; with Bucer and Capito at Stras- 
bourg; Zwingle at Ziirich ; Pellican and Ecolampadius at 
Basle; Berthold Haller at Berne. He admired their piety 
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and learning, longed ardently to walk in their footsteps, and 
offered to assist them in the accomplishment of their task. 
These reformers accepted the codperation of Farel, and gave 
him the right hand of fellowship. They deemed him fit to 
carry their doctrine into French Switzerland,—a region 
divided into small sovereignties, which they themselves 
were less in the way of converting to the new doctrines, 
because they were ignorant of the language there spoken. 
They sent him there; and from that time maintained Farel’s 
mission in that district of the Alps as the result of a plan of 
codperation. 

He was eminently fitted, by his defects as well as his posi- 
tive qualities of character, for the task assigned him in the 
great work of the Reformation. He was indefatigable in 
physique, bold in mind, fervent in spirit, and gifted with an 
indomitable will. The force of his conviction and his fire 
gave him a remarkable ascendancy. Of all the French 
reformers, he was the most inspiriting. He had that popular 
eloquence with which Luther had subdued the masses, and 
something of that boldness of the hero which extricates from 
great dangers by affronting them; but he was destitute of 
that political prudence which had won for Luther the favor 
of the princes of Germany, and for Zwingle the assistance of 
the magistrates of Switzerland. His courage was rather 
that of a soldier than a general; and his preaching declared 
him rather an impetuous apostle than a skilful propounder 
of new ideas. His friends called him the Zealous; but the 
mild Erasmus, who wished for liberty without contest, and 
who, as he himself said, did not like the liberty that was 
seditious, called him the Daring and the Bold. 

It was, nevertheless, with this daring and this boldness 
that he succeeded, during the first six years of his exile, in 
completely fulfilling his mission. He propagated the new 
doctrines in the county of Montbéliard, which belonged to 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg; in the town of Morat; in the 
valley of Aigle, half of which was under the control of the 
cantons of Fribourg and of Berne; in the county of Neuf- 
chatel, which was in the sovereignty of the Duchess of | 
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Longueville; and in the county of Vallengin, in the bailiwick 
of Granson, and in the towns of Orbe and Lausanne. He 
met with great obstacles and numerous perils. He had need 
of all the courage and perseverance with which he was 
endowed, in order to maintain and survive this dangerous 
apostleship. No one of these districts was converted in one 
attempt. He was successively driven out of all, and mal- 
treated in several. It was only on the second and third 
trial that he succeeded in establishing there the reformed 
faith. Gradually he won the inhabitants, and established 
ministers. 

But, in order that French Protestantism might attain its 
special form and its ordained progress, he had need of a 
town which might serve him as a centre, and of a chief who 
might become his director. The acquisition of this town 
and the naming of this chief belonged to Farel. It was 
he who gave Geneva to the Reformation, and Calvin to 
Geneva. 

Geneva having been the theatre of three successive revolu- 
tions, which had made her an independent State, a Protestant 
town, and the head of a new departure in the Reformation, 
it becomes necessary to go back a little farther, in order to 
learn the causes, and follow the progress, of these different 
events. 

Situated between the Jura and the Alps, at the southern 
extremity of Lake Lemanus to which it gave its name; on 
the Rhone, and almost washed by the Arve, Geneva presided 
over a magnificent country —a territory which was no longer 
France, and was not yet Switzerland,— but whose inhabitants 
possessed the intelligence of the one, and the liberty of the 
other. / 

The town was a part of that dismembered kingdom of 
Burgundy, whose fall had given rise to such feudal sover- 
eignties as Dauphiné, Savoy, Provence, etc.; to democratic 
States, such as the cantons of Switzerland; to ecclesiastical 
principalities, like those of Lyons, Valence, Gap, Grenoble, 
Die, St.-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Lausanne, and Geneva. Its 
constitution, although prevailingly democratic, was composed 
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of elements quite diverse. Its sovereign was its bishop. 
Before the twelfth century he was chosen by the people and 
the clergy; but after the sacerdotal revolution, which had 
located the right of election of the popes in the college of 
cardinals, and that of bishops in the chapters of the canons, 
he was appointed by the thirty-two canons of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter. After the bishop, thus nominated by 
the chapter, had been confirmed by the people, he was 
installed with due rites in his principality. The canons in a 
body, in full dress, with cape and cross, received him at the 
door of the Church of St. Peter. The bishop gave the kiss 
of peace to the canons; and he was then conducted by them 
to the altar where lay an open missal on which he swore, 
with both hands extended, in presence of the people and 
syndics of the town, to respect and to maintain the liberties, 
the franchises, and the customs of the citizens of Geneva. 
He qualified to act under this oath before a notary public; 
and, after having taken it, the bishop was recognized as sov- 
ereign. 

The bishop, whose sovereignty began at nearly the same 
date as that of the ecclesiastical princes of Germany, dis- 
pensed justice in civil matters, possessed the right of pardon 
in criminal cases, imposed taxes, coined money, and com- 
manded the troops. But he had delegated his civil jurisdic- 
tion and his military power to a vidame (vice dominus), who, 
until toward the close of the thirteenth century, was the 
Count of Genevois, and, until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, was the Duke of Savoy. This vidame had charge 
of the castle of the island, situated on the Rhone, in Geneva 
itself, where he kept a garrison, and exercised judgments in 
minor cases through a lieutenant, by summary, verbal process, 
and in the native language. 

Although occupied by the bishop, and held in due respect 
by the chatelain of the island, Geneva enjoyed some very 
wide franchises, and exercised a self-government almost demo- 
cratic. All the heads of houses met twice a year in general 
council, at the summons of the great bell of St. Peter, in 
order to elect four syndics and a treasurer, to regulate taxes, 
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to issue edicts, consult on alliances, and fix the price of wine 
and wheat. The four syndics, whose office was vacated 
every year, and who were not eligible for reélection until 
three years after the expiration of their term, had the sole 
right of prosecution for criminal offences, the right to 
imprison, to make inquisition, and to condemn to death, 
From the rising to the setting of the sun, they were absolute 
masters of the town, whose gates, arms, artillery were, at all 
times, intrusted to their keeping. They had the disposition 
of one-third of the public revenue, the other two-thirds 
belonging to the bishop. They were assisted by a council, 
composed at one time of sixteen, at another of twenty, then 
of thirty members, whom the syndics themselves appointed. 
Such was the organization of the civil branch of govern- 
ment. 

The ecclesiastical branch was very powerful in Geneva. 
The thirty-two canons of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, 
who earried the sword, were its chiefs. The curacies in the 
town numbered seven, the chapellanies eleven, and the mon- 
asteries five. In a population of about twelve thousand souls, 
there were in Geneva, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, three hundred ecclesiastics. 

The military branch of the government was equally strong. 
It held the inner castle of the island, and was supported by 
the Castles of La Batie and of Peney, which were situated 
along-the course of the Rhone, and by the Castle of Gaillard, 
which commanded the valley of the Arve. These castles 
were distant one or two leagues from Geneva; whose outly- 
ing territory, covered with many other castles or fortified 
residences, was enclosed by the possessions, at first of the 
Counts of Genevois, and afterward of the Dukes of Savoy. 
According to the practice in the Middle Ages, most of the 
territorial nobles were, by right, citizens of the town. 

This mixed constitution, which divided the power between 
the bishop, the vidame, and the syndics, in whose united 
names the town-cryings were made and statutes enacted ; 
which balanced the sovereignty of the bishop by the preroga- 
tives of the vidame and the franchises of the people; which 
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submitted the decisions of the vidame to an appeal to the 
bishop, and those of the syndics to the bishop’s right of 
pardon; which twice a year summoned all citizens to delib- 
erate on the public weal, “in order,” says Bonivard, ‘to 
guard against tyranny on the part of the bishop, and oligar- 
chy on the part of the petty council,’—this constitution 
rendered Geneva at once ecclesiastic, feudal, and republican, 
and was destined for along time to give it a vexed life, a 
doubtful sovereignty, and a contested liberty. 

Geneva encountered its chief peril in the ambitious pro- 
jects of the vidame. There was danger, in fact, that Geneva 
might experience the common fate of all the ecclesiastical 
towns of the kingdom of Burgundy. Grenoble and Gap had 
fallen under the power of the Dauphins of Viennois; Lyons, 
under that of Philip the Fair; Valence, Die, St.-Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux, under that of Louis XI. Actuated by a similar 
ambition, and by the natural need of enlarging their power, 
the Counts of Genevois and the Dukes of Savoy sought, 
each in their turn, to obtain possession of Geneva. They 
wished to reduce the bishop to the condition merely of 
spiritual head of the town, and to make its citizens their 
subjects. 

But they found in these intrepid burghers a resistance’ 
which lasted four centuries. At one time supported by the 
bishop, who defended his sovereignty together with their 
freedom, and at another time thwarted by him, by reason of 
his relationship to the princes who aimed at usurpation, this 
resistance never swerved. It was manifested always boldly, 
and sometimes heroically. In order to arrest the projects of 
usurpation of the houses of Genevois and of Savoy, the 
emperors, Frederic Barbarossa, Charles IV., and Sigismund, 
issued bills confirming the independence of Geneva, and 
recognized it as an imperial town deriving power immedi- 
ately from them, and having no superior other than St. Peter, 
“in consideration of which,” said these emperors in their 
bills, ““we and our predecessors in the holy empire have 
eranted to the town of Geneva these favors and privileges.” 
But it was not sufficient to have a clear right; it was also 
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necessary to be able to maintain it by force. As long as the 
house of Genevois existed, the burghers of Geneva in oppo- 
sition formed an alliance with the house of Savoy. When 
the latter had attained to the possessions, the position, and 
the designs of the former, which ceased at the close of the 
fourteenth century, the burghers of Geneva sought an alli- 
ance and support in the Swiss cantons. 

The most fiery and formidable of their antagonists was 
Charles III., who ascended the ducal throne of Savoy in 
1504. He began with them a struggle which lasted twenty 
years, the issue of which was to be either the enslavement 
of Geneva or the abolition of the vidamate. At first he tried 
to obtain the sovereignty by bribery. The Genevese had 
lost, in 1463, their market-rights, which had been transferred 
to Lyons. The duke promised, in 1512, to recover these 
rights for them, if they would consent to give him the direct 
seigniory of the town, and cause their syndics to pay alle- 
giance to him. But they replied that they preferred to live 
in poveriy and freedom, than to become richer and live in 
slavery ; and the syndics refused him an oath which, they 
said, had never been given by them to any prince on 
earth. 

Not succeeding in this method, he had recourse to vio- 
lence. He succeeded, in 1513, in bringing about the appoint- 
ment of John, bastard of Savoy, as bishop. The latter having 
secured the bishopric, on condition of betraying Geneva, 
ceded his temporal jurisdiction to the duke, and devoted 
himself to the duke’s plans of usurpation. 

In accordance with a mutual understanding, they attacked 
the franchises of the town. ‘The occasion seemed well- 
chosen for the duke’s project. In alliance with the reigning 
houses of France and Austria; in league since 1509 with the 
Swiss cantons; having found, on his accession, united to his 
own State the county of Genevois, the baronetcy of Vaud, 
the seigniories of Gex, Faucigny Valromey, and Bresse, the 
former separation of which powers had favored the indepen- 
dency of Geneva; possessing, with the exception of this 
town and Lausanne, the whole valley between the Jura and 
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the Alps; having the disposition of the chapter, which was 
filled with his creatures; conniving with the bishop as an 
accomplice in his designs; supported by many rich burghers, 
less enamored of a stormy liberty than desirous of enjoying 
a peaceful ease, and in whose number he had introduced 
several Savoyards committed to his interests; seeing the 
town destitute of fortifications, supports, and allies, the duke 
believed his usurping projects would be easy of fulfilment, 
and sure of success. 

However, he encountered some spirited citizens, who took 
it into their heads to oppose him. Of this number were 
Besancon Hugues, John Pécolat, Francis Bonivard, prior of 
St. Victor, and John Levrier; but the chief among them was 
Philibert Berthelier. Beneath an outwardly frivolous char- 
acter he concealed a stout heart, and cherished deep thoughts 
in the midst of a life of dissipation. Inasmuch as he was a 
member of the privy council, the bishop, in order to win him 
over, had given him the command of the Castle of Peney. 
As soon as Berthelier was aware of the intentions of the 
dike and the bishop, he freed himself of this charge, in order 
to be more independent in his resistance. He put himself at 
the head of the young men, whom, under pretence of an 
association for pleasure, he organized into a band for mutual 
defence, to which he gave the name of “ Whoever Touches 
One Touches All.” 

This band was the instrument earliest employed for the 
salvation of Geneva, and conducted the city to independence, 
by paths of seeming disorder. It was by the aid of these 
young men of no repute, called the Geneva Boys,—very nice 
in affairs of honor, and always ready to have recourse to 
arms; comprehending, at first, only such rights as secured 
them in a life of dissipation; patriotic only so far as was 
necessary to protect their pleasures; believing that liberty 
meant for every man to live according to his liking, without 
law, rule, or compass,— that Berthelier strove to reéstablish 
that other liberty, which consists not in doing what one 
wishes, if one wishes not to do what one ought. He knew 
the perils to which he was exposed, and the fate that 
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awaited him. And so he used often to say to Bonivard: 
“My dear fellow, for the love of the liberty of Geneva, 
you will lose your benefice, and I shall lose my head.” 

In 1517, the duke began seriously his attack on the 
liberties of Geneva. In order to get a clean sweep for his 
designs upon its rights, he planned to confound its defenders. 
He, therefore, caused the bishop to bring a capital charge 
against the most independent of the burghers, who were 
prosecuted for intent to poison John of Savoy with fish-cakes. 
John Pécolat, who had remarked that the bishop would not 
live long, was seized, conducted to the Castle of Thiez, and 
put to the torture in the name of John of Savoy, although 
this right was reserved for the syndics. He bravely sustained 
two of these cruel tests; but the torments of the third over- 
came his fortitude, and he said all that was desired against 
Berthelier and his other friends. He was prompt, as soon as 
he was set at liberty, in retracting his confessions. Later, 
when they were about to apply the torture for the fourth 
time, he cut off a piece of his tongue, in order that the agony 
might not draw from him any words disastrous to his fellow- 
citizens. Two of the latter, Navis and Blanchet, were put 
to death on the ground of complicity. The duke had them 
apprehended on his domain — where they happened to be at 
the time,—put to the torture, and beheaded. Their heads 
were nailed to a walnut-tree on the bank of the Arve, in 
order to strike terror among the survivors. 

Berthelier, whom a similar fate awaited, if he had not 
escaped, fled to Friburg. During this temporary exile, he 
contrived for his threatened country a protection more 
powerfil than that of the young men enrolled under his 
banner of lawlessness and independence. He induced the 
Friburghers to associate themselves, according to the prac- 
tice in the Swiss cantons, under a bond of citizenship and 
mutual defence with the Genevese, whom the attacks of the 
duke had roused from their indifference. The Genevese, 
in fact, granted him a safe-conduct, that he might return and 
be tried before the syndics, who acquitted him. The fellow- 
ship of citizens, set on foot by Berthelier, was put in opera- 
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tion by Besancon Hugues, at that time syndic, who repaired 
to Friburg for that express purpose. From that time dates 
the formation of the political party of Hidgenossen (Hugue- 
nots), or confederates, which was the successor of that law- 
less band, the Geneva Boys. The dependants and supporters 
of the duke formed, under the name of Mamelukes, the 
opposite party. The town was divided into two factions, 
one of which relied for support upon Switzerland, the other 
upon Savoy. The Hidgenossen wore in their hats a cock- 
feather, in the Swiss fashion; the Mamelukes, like the Savoy- 
ards, a sprig of holly. 

The duke, whose unjust claims had led to the formation of 

Berthelier’s Band, and whose acts of violence had provoked 
the fellowship with Friburg, was full of wrath. He looked 
upon the alliance as a measure of precaution hostile to his 
designs, and considered the acquittal of Berthelier a defiance 
of his power. He determined to break up the former, and 
reverse the latter. At Ziirich, before an assembly of all the 
Swiss cantons, he instituted a complaint against the canton 
of Friburg for having, without his consent, concluded a 
treaty with his subjects. The diet gave decision in favor of 
the abolishment of the fellowship of citizens; but the towns 
of Friburg and Geneva persisted in the alliance, in spite of 
all the duke’s attempts to induce them to renounce it. 

Then the duke had recourse to force. He secretly assem- 
bled an army, and appeared before Geneva, which he declared 
rebellious in violent, open act. Before the Friburghers 
could come to the succor of their confederate, he entered 
the town at the head of his troops. He ordered the gate of 
St. Anthony to be broken down, and marched over it in 
token of triumph. He forbade the burghers to carry arms, 
under penalty of three applications of the strappado. He 
convened the General Assembly, and compelled it to re- 
nounce the alliance with Friburg. The syndics, under 
whom the treaty of citizen-fellowship had been concluded, 
were deposed; and the duke succeeded, by the terror he 
inspired, in having only Mamelukes introduced into the 
petty council. 
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Berthelier had not taken flight. He awaited in brave 
tranquillity the fate he had long foreseen for himself. Ac- 
quitted by the syndies, his rightful judges, he had no inten- 
tion of retreating before his victorious enemies. As he was 
coming in one day from his garden, playing with a tame 
weasel, the vidame made him prisoner in the name of the 
bishop, and conducted him to the castle of the island. Being 
questioned by a Savoyard provost, commissioned to condemn 
him, in contempt of the franchises of the town, he refused to 
answer him. He was condemned to have his head cut off. 
He died with fortitude, leaving,’as a legacy to his native 
town, the example of his courage, and the subsequent results 
of his negotiation with Friburg. His guards said to him: 
“Ask pardon of the lord.” “What lord?” replied he. “The 
lord of Savoy; your prince, and ours.” “He is not my lord; 
and, if he were, I would not ask pardon of him.” “You 
must die, then,” added they. His only reply was to write 
on the wall of his prison: “Non moriar, sed vivam, et narrabo 
opera Domini.” He was beheaded in front of the palace of 
the bishop; and his body, covered with blood, was dragged 
through the streets by the executioner, saying, as he showed 
the head, “Let this serve as a warning to traitors!” Ber- 
thelier took with him the regrets and admiration of his 
fellow-citizens, who composed for him this epitaph:— 


“ Quid mihi mors nocuit? virtus post fata virescit, 
Nee cruce, nec saevi gladio perit ila tyranni.” 

The duke exercised his tyranny over Geneva without 
hindrance for five years. All those opposed to his authority, 
or whose opposition he feared, were imprisoned, beaten, put 
to the torture, or to death. Bonivard was seized, deprived 
of his benefits, and confined in the Castle of La Grolée. 
Councillor Levrier was condemned to suffer capitally, for 
having said in council that the duke was not sovereign of 
Geneva. He walked to the scaffold, repeating the lines com- 
posed for Berthelier, and saying: “ God grants me the favor 
of dying in behalf of the authority of St. Peter, and the 


liberty of my native land!” 
7 
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A widespread terror followed these executions. Forty of 
the principal Hidguenots took refuge in Fribourg, to escape 
the fate of Berthelier and Levrier. Their party seemed 
broken up; the courageous spirits of Geneva were abashed ; 
and the people were plunged in the supineness of impotence | 
and fear. The duke had transferred his court to the town. 
He sought to decoy the enslaved. citizens from their ancient 
rights by the splendor of his holidays, and to put prosperity 
in the room of liberty. He no longer dreaded the Swiss 
cantons, among whom dissension had arisen from a difference 
of worship, and who appeared to have deserted the cause of 
the town which they had temporarily admitted into their 
confederation. As Bonivard said: “Only God was left to 
keep watch over Geneva while she slept.” 

God did, indeed, guard the little town, and was reserving 
it for great things. Its oppressed condition could not but be 
temporary. This condition had been brought about by the 
connivance of the duke with the bishop; it had been estab- 
lished by an armed surprise and bloody deeds of violence; it 
had been perpetuated by the presence of the duke in Geneva. 
But all this was not destined to last. At the death of John 
of Savoy, the new bishop was sure to prefer his own sover- 
eignty to that of the duke. It was impossible that the duke 
himself should reside forever in the town; and the moment 
that his usurpation was no longer upheld by his presence, he 
was destined to succumb to the impetuous patriotism of the 
citizens. In order that. the duke might remain master of 
Geneva, it was necessary that he should make it his capital. 
But, located on both slopes of the Alps, aiming now to 
extend his Savoyard possessions on one side, and now his 
Piedmontese possessions on the other; enlisted in the strug- 
gle between the two houses, Austria and France, he was 
bound, sooner or later, by the operation of events and his 
own ambition, to remove from Geneva, and restore that town 
to its freedom and alliances. 

To be,conquered by the Duke of Savoy, or leagued with 
the Swiss cantons,—that was the alternative awaiting Ge- 
neva. In this view, the past was a sure index of the future. 
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For two centuries the system of federation had won the day 
over that of conquest. In that region, there had been no 
military dynasty sufficiently powerful to establish territorial 
unity, 
of mountains than elsewhere. The houses of Zehringen 
and the Viennese Dauphins had perished; that of Hapsburgh 
had changed locality from the midst of the Alps to the 
banks of the Danube; that of Savoy was too feeble on one 
side, and too inconveniently situated on the other. There- 
fore, the system of cantons spread through one and another 
of the Alpine valleys, to the exclusion of the feudal power 
and ecclesiastical sovereignty. Everything approaching the 
periphery of this active principle of federal independence 
was sure to be swept into it; and Geneva was not destined 
to become Savoyard territory, but a Swiss canton. 

The decisive moment for solving the question soon arrived. 
The very nature and situation of affairs gave rise to the 
decision. John of Savoy, having died in 1523, was suc- 
ceeded by Peter de la Baume. This man was a creature of 
the duke, in whose estates he held rich ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. But his new dignity, by changing his condition, 
altered his opinions. He preferred to be a free sovereign 
than an indebted subject; and he showed himself favorable 
to the rights of Geneva. A circumstance which, in its con- 
sequences, was still more important than the elevation of 
Peter de la Baume to the Episcopate was the departure of 
the Duke .of Savoy for his Piedmontese estates, whither he 
was summoned by events in the Milanese, the battle of 
Pavia, and the capture of Francis I. Before leaving Geneva, 
toward the close of 1525, he was anxious to assure himself 
of its fidelity. He convened the burghers in a council, 
which was called the Council of Halberds; and he obtained, 
through the devotion of some and the silent acquiescence of 
others, a pledge that the citizens would live obedient to his 
edicts and protection. He then went forth from the town, 
never to enter it again. 

During his absence, the Genevese, Pippored™ by their 
bishop, fad seconded by the refugee Midguenots, at whose 
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head was Besancon Hugues, who had escaped the vengeance 
of the duke, negotiated a new alliance, stronger and broader, 
between their oppressed native land and the two cantons of 
Friburg and Berne. The four syndics of Geneva, who were 
the minions of the duke, having learned of the negotiation, 
wrote to the cantons, for the purpose of disavowing it in the 
name of the town. Thereupon, the cantons sent the com- 
missioner, Louis de Sergin, to Geneva, to test the temper of 
the town, and learn whether they stood by the proceedings 
of the refugees. This commissioner found the town almost 
unanimously disposed to shake off the yoke. He was con- 
ducted before the council by the relatives of the refugees 
and a large crowd of citizens. One among them, named 
John Baudiéres, the father of one of the banished, acted as 
spokesman ; and, after having called to memory the rights of 
the citizens and the franchises of the town, he said, in the 
name of those who accompanied him: “ We protest against 
any and all disavowal of the proceedings undertaken by our 
refugee fellow-citizens for the welfare and honor of the 
town. He then made a formal demand upon the council to 
ratify the protest. The council, taken by surprise, was 
silent; and the chief syndic showed an intention of avoiding 
the satisfaction demanded, by calling for a postponement: 
but Robert Vandel exclaimed: ‘“ What need of deliberation, 
in order to ratify our protest?” and immediately asked the 
Friburg commissioner himself to draw up the certificate of 
protest. 

The commissioner, addressing the assembly, then said: 
“Gentlemen, citizens, and burghers here assembled, who ask 
of me this testimonial, do you approve, and do you say that 
the honorable gentlemen now in the country of the Helve- 
tians are men of worth, of fair reputation and name, worthy 
of all honor and praise? Do you approve and ratify all that 
shall be said, done, negotiated, and concluded by the afore- 
mentioned citizens to the praise, honor, and favor, and in 
behalf of the usefulness and welfare of this illustrious city?” 
“Yes! Yes!” was the answer from all sides. The commis- 
sioner called the syndics and council to witness; and he'drew 
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up the declaration on the stair-landing of the city hall itself. 
This certificate, which termed the banished better citizens 
than any other inhabitant of the town, inasmuch as they 
abandoned their homes, wives, children, and property to 
maintain its liberties, was signed by a very large number of 
burghers, and approved by almost all. A call was made, in 
fact, at every house, to ascertain the opinion of each member 
of the corporation of burghers; and “it was found,” says 
Bonivard, “that there were not within the walls of Geneva 
a hundred persons who refused assent. Even the children 
in the streets cried, ‘Hurrah for the Hidguenots!’” 

This event was the signal for a real revolution. The 
people elected the syndics of 1526 from among the Mid- 
guenots, and even conferred this honor upon John Philip, 
one of the banished. All the exiles came back, bring- 
ing with them the new treaty of alliance with the can- 
tons of Friburg and Berne, which was drawn up by 
Besancon Hugues, dated Feb. 8, 1526. The advoyers of 
Friburg and of Berne, and the syndics of Geneva, in the 
name of their towns, formally received each other into 
citizen-fellowship, and took an oath to support each the 
other in case of attack. They swore, likewise, to give each 
other right of way through their respective territories, in 
case of any war in which they should be engaged; to grant 
to each other entire freedom of trade, to love and help one 
another as true allies. 

This act was ratified on February 265, in the assembly of 
the people. The vidame fled; forty-two Mamelukes, who 
declared against the alliance were banished ; and, later, their 
property was confiscated. The memory of Berthelier was 
clothed with fresh dignity. The constitution of Geneva 
became more independent and more democratic. The armo- 
rial bearings of the duke were thrown by night into the 
river. His authority, together with the vidamate, was made 
null and void,—abolished de facto, without having yet 
existed de jure. The tribunal of the vidame was replaced 
by one held by a lieutenant of the civil service, to whom 
were given four burghers as assessors. The authority of the 
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bishop, without being suppressed, was weakened. The petty 
council which, together with the syndics, governed the town, 
was made subject to two other councils composed of sixty 
and of two hundred members, invested with higher powers, 
and at this time created on the model of the councils of 
Friburg and Berne. 

In order to guard against another military occupation of 
the town by the duke, the fortifications were restored and 
extended. Captains, banderets, and decennaries were ap- 
pointed, and placed under the command of a captain-general, 
who was the liberator, Besancon Hugues. Every citizen 
received orders to provide himself with arms, to wear a 
sword, and obey his chief under penalty of death. Chains 
were stretched in all parts of the town; a sentinel was 
stationed in the belfry; the tattoo was beaten at the close 
of day; the keys of the gates were deposited for the night 
at the city hall; and picket-posts, visited by the members 
of the petty council in turn, guarded the security of the 
town. 

In order to protect this democratic revolution, which had 
transferred the civil authority and the military power from 
the hands of the bishop and the duke to the burghers, two 
pensionaries of Friburg and two of Berne were supported 
in Geneva. The presence of the representatives of these 
formidable Swiss cantons,—which had gained so many battles 
fought against the Emperor of Germany; which at Granson, 
Morat, and Nancy had destroyed the power and the family 
of the Dukes of Burgundy; had vanquished at Novara the 
King of France, whose alliance all princes schemed to win, 
and whose enmity all dreaded,—must have reassured the 
town against the anger of the duke. 

The plans of this prince had just come to naught a second 
time. Violent measures had profited him no more than 
persecution. His usurpation and tyranny had won for the 
Hidguenots the support of two powerful cantons, and secifed 
the banishment of the Mamelukes, who had allowed them- 
selves to be his accomplices. He was irretrievably van- 
quished; but he did not abandon his projects and hopes. 
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He employed for several years threats, intrigue, negotiation, 
and force to dissolve the alliance and reéstablish his own 
authority. He appealed to the Swiss cantons in vain. With 
no better effect, he obtained the intervention of the empe- 
ror, who wrote to the Genevese on his behalf. His reconcil- 
iation with the bishop, whom the loss of civil jurisdiction 
and the diminution of revenues had rendered dissatisfied, 
and who had removed from Geneva, was also of no use to 
him. With no better success, he attacked the Genevese by 
means of the Mamelukes and the Savoyard noblemen; who, 
under the name of Knights of the Spoon, posted themselves in 
the fortress of Gaillard and in the neighboring castles, whence 
they waged a long, harassing war against the town. The 
Genevese bore up against all. By their perseverance, they 
baffled all the intrigues of the duke. With the aid of their 
allies, they repulsed all his attacks; they pronounced the 
penalty of death against any citizen who should speak of 
breaking the treaty of citizen-fellowship; and, to the proposi- 
tions of the duke, they rephed, that rather than consent, 
they would permit the razing of their town, and the killing 
of themselves, their wives, and children. Thus they accom- 
plished, by their courage and constancy, that revolution 
which, by assuring independence to Geneva, prepared the ° 
way for its reformation and greatness, 
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CHAUNCEY WRIGHT. 


The name standing at the head of this article is probably 
familiar to but few, and altogether unknown to most. Yet 
this volume,* with fitting plainness entitled Philosophical 
Discussions by Chauncey Wright, is to be pronounced the 
most substantial work on the logic of science and the later 
aspects of philosophy that has been produced in America. 

It reveals to the careful student a mind of such solid power, 
such thorough discipline, such pure and high intellectual 
strain, as to provoke curiosity concerning the life and char- 
acter of its author. This natural desire Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton, the most intimate friend of Mr. Wright, has met 
with a full biographical and critical sketch prefixed to the 
collection of essays. From it we learn the few facts in the 
uneventful life of a philosopher. Chauncey Wright was born 
in Northampton in 1830, and entered Harvard College in 
1848, where he devoted himself mainly to mathematics and 
philosophy. On graduating, in 1852, he became a computer 
for the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. From 
1868 to 1870, he was recording secretary of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, editing the ‘ Proceedings ” of 
the academy. Regularly residing in Cambridge after his 
graduation, in 1870 he delivered lectures on psychology in 
one of the university courses, and in 1874-75 gave instruc- 
tion in mathematical physics. In 1864 appeared his first 
contribution to the North American Review —“ A Physical 
Theory of the Universe”; while his earliest article in the 
Nation here reprinted —a notice of Dr. McCosh’s Intuwitions 
of the Mind —bears the date Nov. 16, 1865. He died sud- 
denly in Cambridge, on Sept. 12, 1875. 

The noble volume which the pious care of his friends has 
issued contains the greater part of his published writings. 


=. 


* Philosophical Discussions. By Chauncey Wright. With a Biographical Sketch 
of the author by Charles Eliot Norton. 8yo. pp. xxiii., 434. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1877. 
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His strictly mathematical and physical papers, mostly writ- 
ten during the earlier years of his life, are not included. 
Eight articles from the Morth American Review, as many 
critical notices from the ation, two contributions to the 
American Academy, and a “ Fragment on Cause and Effect,” 
fill the table of contents. One who will read and re-read 
the single masterly article on the “ Evolution of Self-Con- 
sciousness,” wherein the rare qualities of Wright’s intel- 
lect are most clearly shown, can hardly fail to be touched 
with that sorrow which few perhaps can deeply feel, and 
they alone most keenly whom the crowd of the superficial 
reproach with coldness of heart, sorrow for the loss to the 
world of a preéminent intellect, grief over what here “might 
have been” in exalted philosophical achievement. These 
collected articles are far above the common level of discus- 
sion. But, admirable as they are in themselves, they stir 
inextinguishable regret that their author could not, with the 
lease of a few added years, have wrought out a finished 
work to bear adequate witness to his consummate powers. 

His mind was of the very first order; and, if we may trust 
his friends, his character was not inferior in a rare firmness 
and sweetness. ‘Chauncey Wright was known to few per- 
sons,” says George Wm. Curtis, “and intimately to very few. 
Those few alone know that as he was one of the wisest, so 
he was one of the most attractive of men,—a bright and 
delightful companion whom children loved.” “He belonged,” 
wrote the editor of the Nation, “to the precious band of 
genuine philosophers; and among them few can have been 
as completely disinterested as he. Add to this eminence his 
tireless amiability, his beautiful modesty, his affectionate 
nature and freedom from egotism, his childlike simplicity in 
worldly affairs, and we have the picture of a character of 
which his friends feel more than ever now the elevation 
and the rarity.” ‘The character of Chauncey Wright was 
no less remarkable than his intelligence,’ Mr. Norton 
declares, ‘“‘and was of such uncommon and admirable 
quality, that upon those who knew him intimately his death 
fell as a great misfortune, and has left a void in their lives 

8 
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that can never be filled.” “He had what may truly be 

called an elevated nature, —not remote from human inter- 
ests, but above all selfishness or meanness. The motives by 
which the lives of common men are determined had litle 
influence with him. He did not feel the spur of ambition, 
or the sting of vanity. No thought of personal advantage, 
no jealousy of others, affected his judgment or his conduct. 
His principles were so firmly established that his moral 
superiority seemed not so much the result of effort as the 
expression of what was natural to him.” It must have been, 
indeed, a nature of high standing and nobility that could 
inspire so balanced a mind as Mr. Norton’s to the touching 
memoir of his friend. This deserves for itself a frequent 
perusal, because of its fine combination of tenderness and 
discrimination. Love and wisdom have met together to 
dictate these pages of chastened eulogy and affectionate 
judgment. In a far-removed field of life and thought 
they remind one of Shelley’s lament over his Adonais ; 
but, as befits the equal and philosophic mind they cele- 
brate, the poetic rage is absent, and the higher eloquence 
of self-restraint is heard. 

But to those who have come to know Chauncey Wright 
only through his writings, his early death, if not felt with 
the sense of personal loss, must yet seem a hard affliction. 
Philosophy has few remaining disciples worthy to be com- 
pared with him in elevation of mind, that philosophy espe- 
cially which he chiefly loved; not philosophy commercing with 
the skies, but philosophy walking with a firm pace on the 
solid ground of Nature, reading with a trained eye the com- 
plicated language of facts, and rendering to man an impartial 
account of those laws and principles of the mind upon which 
rest sound thought, strengthening education, —all durable 
progress. The moral character of the mind laid open in 
these essays is such as to excite the admiration of all who 
know the exceeding difficulty of escaping prejudice in the 
treatment of the most abstract themes. Every article handles 
subjects over which controversy is still warm. Yet occupied 
as these pages are with discussions of the vexed questions of 
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the origin of the physical structure of man, and of his intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, they are well-nigh purely dis- 
passionate. Wright's mind was so broad-based and substan- 
tial as to be quite incapable of partisanship. His temper, 
through that very disposition which may have been the cause 
of his slightness of performance in proportion to his genius, 
preserved almost invariably the true philosophic frame. 
Deeply reflective, and at the same time acutely observant, 
he had pondered the many moral reasons of error in the 
workings of the intellect, and had learned to practise a 
candor, a fairness, a generosity, very unusual in the treat- 
ment of living issues. In these as in various other respects 
he was a faithful disciple of John Stuart Mill, whom he 
greatly resembled in the morality of his mind. ‘To argue 
with him was a moral, no less than an intellectual disci- 
pline.” While the severity of his style, and the closeness of 
his reasoning give weight and strength to every page, little 
discount is to be made on a second reading, because of simple 
arbitrariness. His own definition of dogmatism deserves 
quotation: “ A dogmatist is one who is fond of strong asser- 
tions, — who concludes with his will, and reaches his conclu- 
sion by going to it when he finds no power, natural or super- 
natural, by which the mountain can be forced to come to 
him.” That entertaining dogmatist, Dr. McCosh, “regards 
all the errors and mistakes of philosophers as coming from a 
perverse will,—from their not yielding to their intuitive, 
heaven-born convictions. But the ‘sceptic’ does not deny 
that many of his beliefs are uncondition il or necessary. By 
necessity he means unconditionalness, or that the fact is 
independent of all other known facts and conditions. What- 
»ever the word ‘necessity’ means more than this comes, he 
thinks, from a rhetorical form of assertion; as if one should 
say, ‘This must be so,’ meaning that he is determined that 
it shall be so. This sort of self-determination in their con- 
victions, the Scottish school, doubtless, have; and they are 
probably correct in not ascribing it to the evidence of expe- 
rience; but then they are wrong in thinking that it comes 
from the reason, since, in fact, its real origin is in the will.” 
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Dr. McCosh “happens to know of some” of Tyndall’s critics, 
“that they are praying for him, in all humility and tender- 
ness, that he may be kept from all evil, temporal and 
eternal.” Upon which Mr. Wright keenly remarks: “Such 
belligerent magnanimity must be very consoling to its object. 
To be prayed for particularly, by fellow-mortals, that we may 
be delivered from deliberately cherished, or at least seriously 
considered, views on the nature of things, and not alone 
from what we ourselves recognize as evils, may be from a 
sympathy with a supposed unconscious, undeveloped better 
self in us; but to us, our conscious selves, it seems scarcely 
different, except in degree, from a sympathy and a wish for 
our eternal welfare which would burn us at the stake. 
Indeed, the attitude is not very unlike that of picking up 
the fagots for a spiritual cremation, of which the material 
symbol is now forbidden by civilized opinion and law.” 
The value of this volume of discussions as a contribution 
to philosophic thought seems to us very high; but its value 
as an example of the right ethics of controversy seems still 
higher. Chauncey Wright’s effort was always to understand, 
not to misunderstand, his opponent. He ever tried to set his 
adversary’s argument in its fairest light,— to give to it the 
best construction which it would bear. This generous dis- 
position is the more apparent to the observant reader from 
the lack of literary graces noticeable throughout the volume. 
While the composition is labored, the labor is spent almost 
exclusively upoy the thought, and very slightly upon its 
adornment. ‘The chief figure of speech which often makes 
its appearance is that good rhetoric and logic in one, under- 
statement. “J often tell Mrs. Professor,” says Dr. Holmes, 
“that her ‘I think it is so’ is worth a dozen of other people’s 
‘I know it is so.’” The essayist’s power of abstract reason- 
ing was so high, that his writings are too often compact 
beyond an advisable degree. ‘The transitions of his argu- 
ment are not sufficiently visible; and he had scarce conde- 
scension enough for less vigorous minds than his own. He 
did not set his strong and main proofs so high upon the 
hill of emphasis as to attract the notice of those but ordi- 
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narily attentive. Herein, indeed, he may be charged with a 
defective sense of proportion. The stream of his reasoning 
flowed steadily on with a full and but too even current. 

But if one will appreciate the real rarity and preéminénce 
of “the intellectual power” which in this volume goes 
“sounding on through words and things,” let him contrast 
with Chauncey Wright other authors of the day who are 
near to his standing ground. Wright was, by the strong 
bent of his nature, an Aristotelian. In Ontology he’had 
little faith. The true philosophy was to him the philosophy 
of experience, as developed by the British school. After the 
death of Mill, no living man, with the possible exception of 
Alexander Bain, was so well qualified to stand as the chief 
exponent of this philosophy in its psychological and its 
moral applications. Other disciples there were as devoted ; 
two or three possibly there were of superior general ability ; 
but not one was his equal in analytical power. No one 
certainly would bear comparison with him in degree of pos- 
session of the true Socratic temper. Compare with the 
essays in this volume which treat of Evolution the next 
best writing on the subject by any one on this side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. John Fiske does honor to the cause of 
abstract thought in America. His exposition of Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy is much more than an echo of his 
master. In several respects it deserves higher praise than 
does the original which it expounds. Yet Mr. Fiske’s book, 
admirable as it generally is, and betraying him but rarely, 
as we think, into undeniable over-statement, seems like the 
work of immaturity when one turns to it from reading these 
Philosophical Discussions. A suspicion of partisanship enters 
the reader’s mind too often. ‘The air of thorough-going 
discipleship in most matters is quite opposite to that con- 
scious independence which in Wright shows the master 
intellect. This independence is but one sign of the dif- 
ference between these two minds. Mr. Fiske’s high talent 
for exposition and for original thought no competent judge 
can doubt; but Chauncey Wright was a philosophic genius 
of the first rank, whose achievement remained sadly beneath 
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his powers. He could treat with such a philosopher as Her- 
bert Spencer from a footing of equality; while Mr. Fiske’s 
attitude has been that of the pupil. 

Mr. Spencer is doing a work which compels admiration 
from all students of philosophy by its intellectual ability, 
and demands honor from all for the noble disinterestedness 
with which it is pursued. But Mr. Fiske might have 
answered what is now perhaps a greater need than the need 
of expounding Spencer, had he criticized his master’s ency- 
clopedic scheme of knowledge much more thoroughly and 
severely than he has done; for there are many signs among 
us of a Spencer-cult. His undiscerning worshippers are too 
many: his discriminating admirers are too few. His power 
over the young thinkers of this generation is deservedly 
very great; but its really salutary effect is not plainly 
visible until his disciple has experienced that reaction from 
discipleship through which every, independent mind must 
sooner or later pass. To those who are enthralled by Mr. 
Spencer, we should not recommend for immediate study the 
third essay in this volume, upon his philosophy. It was 
written twelve years since; and we do not think it entirely 
just to all the present facts of the case. But to the students 
who have read Spencer with ardor, but have come, after all, 
to doubt whether his famous formula explains quite as much 
as he claims; who have begun to suspect that many of its 
applications, in spite of their supposed illuminating effect, 
do but darken matters which must be explained by quite 
different methods, this essay may do much good. For, while 
these will not accept every word of Wright’s criticism as 
conclusive, they will recognize in it the hand of a man 
entirely competent to treat the “synthetic philosophy ” from 
an independent standpoint. 

It may be a surprise to some to find Herbert Spencer here 
ranked as a teleologist; but, in comparison with his critic, 
his teleological tendencies are pronounced. It is this fact 
which gives to the whole paper a peculiar value. For the 
dispassionate frame of mind in which Chauncey Wright 
studied Nature deserves a place among the maryels of intel- 
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lect. He looked at things with an unadulterated desire to 
know them simply as they are. No thoughts about their 
relations to human interests or to divine plans seemed to find 
even a hiding-place in his science. The proper position for 
these was assigned to them in the less positive departments 
of knowledge, more especially in theology. Wright never 
speaks of theology with intolerance or disdain. But in 
science he considered optimism and pessimism in any and 
every degree as impertinences ; and Mr. Spencer’s philosophy 
claims recognition as a philosophy of science. ‘ Ostensibly 
the law of evolution was derived,” says the essay on Spencer, 
“from the investigations of the physiologists in embryology, 
from Harvey down to the present time. The formula of Von 
Baer was the first adequate statement of it. This formula 
Mr. Spencer has elaborated and completed, so as to apply, 
he thinks, not only to the phenomena of embryology, but to 
the phenomena of Nature generally, and especially, as it 
appears, to those which we know least about, and to those 
which we only guess at.” The essay goes on to show that 
the real origin of Spencer’s law is in the moral idealism 
which “is the religion of our time,” “the faith that moral 
perfectibility is possible in the furtherance of a present 
progress.” However inspiring this faith may be, it must 
certainly be rejected as a groundwork for the philosophy of 
positive science. Spencer’s system is vitiated as a philoso- 
phy by its subjective motive. This fact is no bar to its 
reception as a faith. Indeed, as we have implied, it is held 
by many in this latter way. 

Among the minor criticisms in this article, there deserve 
especial notice the strictures on Spencer’s use of the terms 
“abstract” and “general,” on his test of truth and his 
“reconciliation ” (so-called) of science and religion. This 
is the critic’s judgment upon the recognition of the “un- 
knowable” as the basis of religion: “Religious sentiments 
are essentially constructive. They must have propositions, 
or something to believe, —something to give entire, free, 
and hearty assent to. Strings of abstract, incomprehensible 
terms, with the copulas all left out, — nothing to believe in 
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except our own ignorance (however respectable this may 
be) will never do. If thought cannot furnish the copulas, 
feeling can and will.” ‘ 

Chauncey Wright was an evolutionist ; but he continually 
reminds his readers of the limits so difficult to define and 
keep in mind, when one has heartily embraced the idea 
of evolution, between established science, half-established 
theory, and that which is still theory pure and simple. In 
his essay on the “Genesis of Species,” he remarks upon one 
paradoxical effect of Darwin’s labors; for while the theo- 
logians, as a body, have lost their horror of the evolution 
philosophy, they largely refuse their assent to the special 
doctrine of natural selection. Yet, with the exception of 
the undoubted facts of embryology, no class of facts brought 
forward in support of evolution as a universal law is equal 
in scientific weight and validity to those with which Mr. 
Darwin has established the law of natural selection. Many 
who would call themselves clear thinkers are thus put in 
the illogical position of favoring a general theory of universal 
evolution, while scrupling at the most cogent body of evi- 
dence but one that can be adduced in its support. But 
Wright was too consistent a follower of Newton, he 
thought too highly of Newton’s maxim, “ Hypotheses non 
jingo,” to rashly embrace the evolution philosophy in all 
its applications. He saw in Mr. Darwin, as many see, a 
model inductive philosopher, and in the Origin of Species a 
thorough working-out of a special law of nature, encum- 
bered with no unscientific speculation. He held that “ nat- 
ural selection” has been clearly established by Darwin and 
his co-workers as an actual and positive law of Nature. It 
is not the only law in the process of “descent with modifi- 
cation,” but it is a principal rule. 

Three of the “discussions” are specifically concerned 
with Darwinism, properly so-called. In the first, the author 
reviews Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s collection of essays on 
the subject, and exposes his inconsistency in arbitrarily fixing 
the limits of natural selection in its influence upon the devel- 
opment of sensation and thought. Mr. Wallace is deficient 
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precisely where Chauncey Wright was most strong. He is 
not a philosopher ; he is not thoroughly acquainted with those 
doctrines of modern psychologists which throw great light 
on the problems that he calls most difficult. Wright was a 
phenomenal combination of man of science and philosopher. 
His essays which treat of the psychological phases of natural 
selection and evolution are not to be paralleled in the multi- 
tude of writings upon the general theme. His intellectual 
subtlety, keenness, and rigor are plainly indicated in the 
essay upon Wallace, and in the two following, directed 
against Mr. Mivart. 

But they are shown to their fullest extent in the piéce 
de résistance of this volume, the elaborate article upon the 
“ Hvolution of SelfConsciousness.” This attacks the hardest 
point in the whole range of evolutionary inquiry, — the tran- 
sition from the brute mind to the human mind. Naturally, 
the essay is to a large degree occupied with setting forth, 
in Wright’s thoroughly independent and firm fashion, the 
leading principles of the associational school of psycholo- 
gists; for no transition from animal instinct, as represented 
by the intuitionalists to the human mind, as they portray it, 
is conceivable. The most determined disciple of intuition 
can hardly fail to admire the dialectic skill with which 
Wright here contrasts the metaphysical and scientific ten- 
dencies in speculation. 

It was the admirable feature of his mind, that he could 
allow ample and proper room for the operation of minds 
most opposite to his own. Himself apparently as uncon- 
cerned as man can be with any kind of theological specula- 
tion, a consistent positivist in this sense that he rejected as 
material for science all current theories in which he could 
detect “the subtle poison of teleology,” he recognized the 
necessity of the spiritual tendency of thought, the rightful- 
ness of a theological method on its own ground. ‘“ The 
whole nature of the modern civilized man,” he says in this 
profound essay, “includes both these opposing tendencies ; 
and a conflict between them arises only when either dis- 


position invades the proper province of the other. In the 
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forms of ontological and phenomenological, or metaphysical 
and positive philosophies, this conflict is unavoidable and 
endless. Deathless warriors, irreconcilable and alternately 
victorious, according to the nature of the ground or to 
advantages of position, continually renew their struggles 
along the line of development in each individual mind and 
character. A contrast of tendencies analogous to this is 
shown in the opposition of science and poetry.” 

The essays we have noted, and the others of which we 
can make no mention, are dominated by this large and com- 
prehensive spirit. The reason for the distinction made by 
Wright and by others before him is plain and undeniable. 
The problem of the location of the lines of division between 
a positive science and a spiritual philosophy must remain a 
vexed question. But may we not hope and expect that 
hereafter thinkers on either side of the line will occupy 
themselves less with border wars, and more with home culti- 
vation? The readers of this volume maf accept or reject 
the lines which Chauncey Wright ran through the disputed 
territory. But the large reasonableness of his comprehen- 
sive mind, the thorough moral discipline of his high powers, 
will be to them welcome signs of a better day in philosophy. 
He characterized his own temper, when he wrote that * Men 
are born either Platonists or Aristotelians; but by their 
education through a more and more free and enlightened 
discussion, and by progress in the sciences, they are re- 
strained more and more from going to extremes in the 
direction of their native biases.” His own native bias 
was predominantly toward the “observation which with 
experimental seal warrants the tenor” of modern science. 
That bias was so radical as to be, even when restrained, a 
true psychological wonder, so pure was his study of Nature 
from admixture of spiritualistic feeling. But self-restraint 
and education did their work so effectually that we may 
seek in vain among modern thinkers for a more just, mature, 
and balanced mind. 

Our gradual deliverance in philosophy is to come, not 
from feeble eclectics, but from the most vigorous and best- 
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disciplined minds, positive and theological. If they have 
indeed chastened and restrained their native biases, the 
stronger that bias the better. We shall never see the incor- 
poration of faith and knowledge under one name. If we 
do, then, perceive here “a divided duty,” if we do rightly 
recognize that “truth is a double question,” let us be 
thankful for commanding minds, turn in what direction 
they may. Scientifically biased, let us give heed to Emer- 
son and Martineau; theologically biased, let us give an 
equal attention to John Stuart Mill and Chauncey Wright. 

NicHo.ias P. GmuMAN. 


THE WANTS OF OUR AGE AND LAND. 


The memorial services of DECORATION DAy seem to have 
lost nothing of their interest yet. Personal feelings still 
mingle with emotions of national gratitude, and throw 
around the graves of the dead a sense of personal loss and 
grief. The day was celebrated in all parts of the country, 
and some of the most impressive speeches were eulogies pro- 
nounced by Confederate soldiers at the graves of those who 
died in defence of the Union. We remember seeing Roger 
A. Pryor, of Virginia, a few years before the war, in our 
national House of Representatives, with all the fierceness of 
sectional strife brandishing his cane in the face of Mr. Love- 
joy, of Illinois, and vainly attempting to intimidate that fear- 
less champion, then in the midst of an anti-slavery speech. 
We know how bitterly he fought against us during the war. 
It is certainly of good omen to the Republic that he should 
now find it in his heart to utter words like these :— 


That from our bosoms every vindictive and uncharitable recollection 
of the unhappy conflict is banished, never to return, we this day attest 
by the last act of concession and conciliation, even by bearing the tribute 
of praise and. benediction to the tomb of those by whose hand our Con- 
federate republic was stricken down. 


Equally encouraging are the words spoken on the same 
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occasion in Nashville, Tenn., by Mr. Watterson, once a Con- 
federate soldier : — 


War or no war, we are all countrymen, fellow-citizens; and it is no 
mawkish sentiment or idle rhapsody which seeks to bring us nearer to- 
gether. The day of the sectionalist is over. The day of the nationalist 
has come. It has come, and it will grow brighter and brighter, dotting 
the land, not with battle-fields, but with school-houses in which our chil- 
dren, instructed better than ourselves, will learn to discern the shallow 
arts of the self-seeking demagogue, who would thrive by playing upon 
men’s ignorance and passion. The Union is indeed restored, when the 
hands that pulled that flag down come willingly, and with full hearts, to 
put it up again. I come with a full heart and a steady hand to salute the 
flag that floats above me, —my flag and your flag, the flag of the Union, the 
flag of the free hope and home, the star-spangled banner of our fathers, the 
flag that, uplifted triumphantly over a few brave men, has never been 
obscured, destined by God and Nature to waft on its ample fold the 
eternal song of manhood, —freedom to all the world,—the emblem of 
the power on earth that is to exceed that on which it was said the sun 
never went down. I had it in my mind to say that it is for us, the 
living, to decide whether the hundreds of thousands who fell on both 
sides during the battle were blessed martyrs to an end shaped by a 
wisdom greater than ours, or whether they died in vain. I shall not 
admit the thought. They did not die in vain. The power, the divine 
power, which furrowed the land by battle-fields, sowing it deep and 
broadcast with sorrow, will reap thence for us, and for the ages, a nation 
truly divine, — a nation of freedom and of freemen, whose tolerance shall 
walk hand in hand with religion, whilst civilization points out to patriot- 
ism the many open highways to human right and glory. 


These are indeed encouraging words, and it becomes us of 
the North to see that all the magnanimity shall not be on 
one side. What we want most of all is the prevalence 
everywhere among us of men who illustrate in their lives 
the grander qualities of our nature. War, and most of all 
a civil war, is a terrible agency to let loose in a civilized 
community. It calls out, indeed, many generous and en- 
nobling attributes. It creates men who command our admi- 
ration and respect. But it also calls out the meanest pas- 
sions, and gives a temporary prominence and success to some 
of the worst specimens of our humanity. It disorganizes 
and demoralizes the business habits of a people. The enter- 
prise of the country runs wild and mad. The time-honored 
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maxims of common honesty and common sense give place to 
loose ideas of honor and absurd notions of success. We all 
felt this during the latter years of the war and the first few 
years which succeeded it. After a period of recklessness 
and extravagance, the illusion could no longer be kept up. 
Thousands of airy fabrics vanished away; colossal fortunes, 
gained by dishonesty or accident, fell with a crash which 
involved alike the innocent and the guilty. Then came a 
general feeling of distrust, which is always perilous, if not 
fatal, to the business of the world. Men who had borne up 
bravely under the shocks and vicissitudes of war were losing 
their courage, and became paralyzed by the long-continued 
pressure of unfortunate and distressing times. So it has 
been for the last three years. 

Now what is it that we need to lead us out of this wilder- 
derness and perplexity into better days and a better order of 
things? We need a better currency and a better administra- 
tion of the government, though both these things have been 
adjusting themselves to a truer standard of justice. After 
four years of war, during which time more than a million 
men had been changed from producers to destroyers, and the 
national resources of the country were necessarily diminished 
rather than increased, the valuation of property through all 
the Northern States was nearly doubled. Of course this was 
a delusion. We thought ourselves twice as rich as we were. 
The tremendous downfall consequent on this mistake must 
necessarily derange the business interests of our people, and 
bring poverty and sorrow into many thousands of once com- 
fortable or even affluent homes. Wise men ought to have 
foreseen the evil. Many, indeed, did so, and only wondered 
that the crash was delayed so long. But now that it has 
come, how are we to find our way out of the difficulty? By 
returning to the old habits of industry, economy, and hon- 
esty. What we need most of all is, just what we wanted 
most in the darkest days of the war. We want men,— not 
. adventurers, speculators, nor even shrewd, sharp, selfish men, 
whose one object in life is to grow rich. We want men rich 
in all the higher qualities of mind and character,— men 
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equal to any emergency; and if we cannot have them, alas 
for all our boasted institutions and our boundless material 
resources. We want men of faith—men who look through 
these outward shadows into the everlasting laws and mind 
of God,j—men who esteem it their highest privilege and 
glory to give themselves in glad obedience to the invisible 
laws and Creator of the universe. We have set up our own 
selfish idols. If some great prophetic soul like Moses should 
go up into the mount of vision to look into the laws of life 
which alone can make us prosperous and happy, and if, fresh 
from long-continued intercourse with God, he should come 
down, bearing with him the precepts there revealed to him, 
would he find us waiting to receive the divine command- 
ments, or would he find us worshipping our golden idols? 

We need, then, first of all, a faith which connects us with 
the eternal law and fountain of life, and which may thus 
enrich our lives from the fulness of the divine life, and 
unfold within us the grander sentiments through which 
alone human society or human life can be worth the having. 
We need faith in Christ, the image of him who is invisible ; 
for in “the word made flesh” we behold the divine ideal of 
what a human life, in its highest and truest manifestation, 
may be. We excuse ourselves by the greater short-comings 
of others. But in our divided and imperfect idea of what a 
man is expected to be, in our starveling and one-sided 
virtues — self-seeking and self-satisfied,— we have only to 
turn to him, the gentlest and the mightiest representative of 
our race, to see as in a mirror, not what we are, but what 
God intended that we should be when he created man in his 
own image. 

We have our idols, our model men, who bewitch and 
captivate the minds of the young, and lower their whole 
standard of living. We have our popular preachers, our 
popular politicians —“smart men,” we call them,—who know 
how to get a name and make themselves felt. And we have 
men who grow rich, not by the honorable laws of trade, but 
by outwitting others. We look to them as leaders. But 
are these the men who, in public and private places, are to 
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establish the principles and form the habits of a people? . 
Are these the leaders under whom we are to build up here 

on this Western Continent a mighty empire, and make it a 

joy and blessing to the world? Yet these are the men who 

during the last fifteen years have been pushing themselves 

forward most prominently, and doing most to corrupt the 

moral sentiments of the community. They are comparatively 

few. Their reign is only an ephemeral one. But they need 

to be supplemented, or rather supplanted, by men of a 

wholly different order. 

We need men of courage. There is a moral courage 
which makes very little noise, but is a mighty power for 
good. It enables a man to rule over himself, and makes 
him steadfast in doing what is right without fear or favor. 
This is a great quality. If it had ruled everywhere in our 
armies we should have been spared some of the saddest losses 
and disasters of the war. And we should not have had so 
often the deep humiliation of seeing brave men, who had 
distinguished themselves on the field, sinking into insig- 
nificance or disgrace, or into premature and unhonored 
graves. 

We also want men of sense. In talking with an Italian 
senator about the political prospects of his country, we were 
greatly struck with the emphasis with which he said, “ We 
have a sensible king,”—as if in that one quality there was 
ground enough for hope. This, too, is a great quality. We 
want men who are self-poised and self-controlled, who do not 
lose their balance, but see things as they are. Of all intellect- 
ual gifts, there is not one on which we set so high a value 
as on this faculty of common-sense. Showy, plausible men,— 
we have enough of them. The man who sees for himself, who 
is not misled by popular illusions, whose mental vision is not 
obscured by passion or self-interest, or fear or prejudice, is a 
very rare sort of man, and is very sure to have with this 
intellectual faculty the higher quality of moral integrity. 
He who sees clearly and deals honestly with himself is 
pretty sure to see clearly and to deal honestly with others. 
Obliquity of mind is very apt to go with obliquity of 
heart. 
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From these substantial qualities —a Christian faith lying 
as a quickening power at the centre of them all—we ascend, 
by a natural process, to their legitimate wesults, the finer 
qualities of a complete and generous manhood, the finer 
intellectual, moral, and religious culture which comes from 
the deeper sentiments and reaches up through all our higher 
faculties. The surest mark of progress in Christian civiliza- 
tion is to be seen in the treatment of woman. We think of 
the medieval ages of chivalry as the time when woman was 
most honored. A show of homage was indeed paid to the 
courtly maiden; but it will not do to look too minutely into 
the treatment she received after marriage, when the bravest 
and noblest of kings and knights did not hesitate, by his 
conjugal infidelity, to inflict the most cruel wrongs upon his 
wife in the very sanctuary of her heart’s dearest affections. 
We live in better times than those. Coarse and unclean as 
many things are around us, and earnestly as we would strive 
to stay the progress of sin and lead on to a purer condition 
of society, we believe that in our homes to-day, more than 
in any other age or land, we have this evidence of our 
advance towards a higher type of manhood. We make less 
show. We exhibit less high courtesy abroad. But we 
accord to woman a more spontaneous deference; and she 
finds, within her own sphere, a higher culture, a larger 
liberty, and a wider influence in this country than in any 
other, except among the best, which are not always the 
highest, classes in England. 

It is only through the invisible realm of ideas and affec- 
tions that the best qualities of manhood and womanhood 
can be called out. Without these no amount of physical 
greatness or material prosperity can make a people great. 
Without them material prosperity and political power must 
soon come to an end. With that invisible sphere acting 
upon us and cherishing everything that is highest within us, 
what a world there is of riches and beauty for us to live in! 
There is the sentiment of patriotism which rises with the 
momentous issues and dangers of times like those through 
which we passed. There is the desire to make others hap- 
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pier and better, and the love of truth and virtue as some- 
thing to be incorporated into our lives. Above all, there is 
our Christian faith, which, by investing this world with the 
sanctities and guardianship of heaven, breeds in us some- 
thing of the calmness of that Presence in which we live. 
When we enter this higher realm, we see that life has a 
meaning grander than we had ever dreamed of before, and 
that death has realities too fine for the outward senses to 
behold. 

But now, as of old, it is often only through much tribula- 
tion that we can enter that kingdom. And so it was that 
during our war those times of danger and of death surprised 
us by the lofty elements of character which they revealed to 
us in our young men. Among the better part of them there 
was no talk of military glory or great deeds to be performed, 
but rather a solemn sense of the obligation laid upon them. 
“TI go because it is my duty to go,” said a young man to me 
very quietly, as he was leaving with his company for the 
war. He went through many battles bravely and faithfully, 
and is still alive. I have held in my hand a paper stained 
with the life-blood of him who wrote upon it, for his mother, 
these words, the last that he ever wrote: ‘God defend our 
country. Idie in arighteous cause. My love to all. All 
things work together for good to them that have faith.” 
And he was but one among thousands. So they went forth, 
our bravest and our best, and afterwards, from messages 
forwarded to us, we may have learned how gentle, even in 
the wildest storm of battle, were the hearts that were beat- 
ing there, how full of Christian faith and love, and how in 

.their sublime devotion to a holy cause they were lifted 
above themselves into a grander and truer life. 

We remember, one beautiful evening at Readville, just as 
the sun was going down, a dress-parade of the first colored 
regiment that was formed in Massachusetts. "The command- 
ing officer, Colonel Shaw, was a slender, light-complexioned, 
fair-haired youth, with a singular lightness and grace in 
every motion, and a charm of manner very attractive even 
to those who only saw him. When the review was over, his 
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sister with Colonel Lowell, who was soon to be her husband, 
rode towards him, and as they met and talked together — he 
on foot and they on horse-back— they struck me, even then, 
as making one of the most beautiful and impressive pictures 
that I had ever seen. In a few days they separated, the 
young colonel to make himself immortal at Fort Wagner. 
Colonel Lowell, more mature, of a tougher, larger, and more 
powerful make —as quick as lightning in the action of his 
eye, mind, and hand,—was spared to render longer service, 
and received his death-shot in a most extraordinary charge 
which helped to turn a defeat into victory, and excited the 
admiration and envy of those who saw him in that last great 
act of his life. We do not wonder that General Sheridan, 
in the grief and enthusiasm of the moment, should say that 
in his death was the greatest loss the army had sustained. 
With these events reflected back upon it, the picture that 
we saw at Readville comes up to us endowed with elements 
of youthful grace and moral strength and beauty, such as 
have never been exceeded, not even by the trio commem- 
orated by Ben Jonson in his famous epitaph on 
“Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 

Death! ere thou hast slain another 

Learned, and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 

“ What has your democracy ever produced?” used scorn- 
fully to be asked by those who did not wish us well. After- 
wards they said of us, “The civil war has made them a great 
and terrible nation.” But as they came to know us better, 
and when amid many things which neither they nor we can 
approve, they saw lives such as these —grand types of. Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood,— they looked upon us with 
different eyes. Finer specimens of youthful heroism, tem- 
pered by the deeper and sweeter traits of character, have 
never graced the lists of chivalry than were found in our 
armies. And in Washington and Lincoln, the founder and 
the preserver of our government, we have had men who in 
all coming times will hold an honored place among the 
great rulers of these nineteen Christian centuries. 
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But it becomes us not to boast of what we have done. 
The very magnitude and abundance of our material riches 
are in danger of gaining the mastery over us and crushing 
out our better qualities beneath their overpowering weight. 
The land is suffering to-day; the wheels of industry and 
commerce move heavily; our reputation abroad is clouded; 
and our people at home are discouraged and perplexed 
because of lax morals and loose notions of honor, and a 
mournful breach of trust. We cannot too earnestly or too 
constantly hold up our noblest examples of manhood. Mate- 
rial prosperity, upheld by no spiritual forces, and allying 
itself to none of the grander elements of our nature, must 
sink into the earth and carry its worshippers with it into a 
hopeless abyss. To restore better times and a truer pros- 
perity, we need, not more money, but more integrity and 
higher ideas of life and success. In short, we need men of 
faith, men of courage, men of sense, men of truth, men 
whose finer sentiments are called out and strengthened by 
the highest intellectual, moral, and religious culture. 

J. H. Morison. 


FAITH —ITS MINISTRIES, ITS HOUSEHOLDS, ITS 
INTE 


“ Thou seest, hearest, and feelest nothing of God, because thou seekest for him 
abroad with thy outward eyes; thou seekest for him in books, in controversies, in 
the church, and outward exercises; but there thou wilt not find him, till thou hast 
first found him in thy heart. Seek for him in thy heart, and thou wilt never seek in 
vain, for there he dwelleth; there is the seat of his light and holy spirit.”— William 
Law: “Spirit of Prayer.” 

In this age of intense and varied activity, the workman 
who would not be ashamed must find out, first of all, what 
specially he is sent into this world to do, and what is to be 
his gift to his day and generation. Of course he will ask 
for these special orders in an altogether catholic spirit, and 
in hearty recognition of all other laborers. He will be as 
ready to honor their callings as to magnify his own; and yet 
he will ever be saying: “This one thing I do.” I think 
that what is so clearly recognized with regard to other 
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callings is much overlooked with regard to the ministerial 
calling. The minister is habitually treated, in many quar- 
ters, not only as a servant, —he must be that, if he is any- 
thing, — but as a servant of all work; and, instead of doing 
one thing wisely and well, he does many things unwisely 
and to little purpose. And it seems to me timely to say 
to all who would not beat the air, In the petition of the 
disciples of Jesus, “Increase our faith!” see your calling! 
In a world whose multitudes, as they pass from the cradle 
to the grave, —out from one mystery into another, — must 
walk by faith, not by sight, it is one of our most pressing 
needs, that faith should be increased; and to supply this 
need you are here. 

This is the one thing which the minister of religion is 
in our world todo. Chiefly, primarily, essentially, he is 
concerned for moral and religious faith. To this work, all 
other work is subsidiary or secondary. For this special end, 
there are special methods and instrumentalities. Just in 
proportion to his clear recognition and intelligent pursuit of 
this end will he have a real function amongst men; and, so 
far as other workers are sincere, well-instructed, and faithful, 
he will find that he is working with them and they with 
him. 

What do I mean by faith? I mean the life in man that 
answers in thought, affection, speech, and deed to that 
divine life which flows in upon and encompasses us; the 
earthly child’s love, embrace, following of a heavenly 
Father; the recognition of a supreme goodness, to which 
all things must be possible, and which it must be blessed to 
obey; trust in an unseen guidance, which we call the 
divine Providence; an active predisposition to the best 
and the truest in’ a perfect love, which casts out all fear and 
anticipates all questions. Sometimes this confidence is 
occupied only with what we call our moral ideal,—then it 
_is moral faith; sometimes we are found of a perfect God, — 
then it is religious faith; sometimes Jesus is the author and 
finisher of it, and then it is Christian faith. But always 
it is faith as distinguished from knowledge, however much 
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we may be engaged to add to it knowledge. It is an active 
principle. It is loyalty to practical truth,—the truth 
which is concerned in the conduct of life, and is embodied 
in persons and characters, divine and human. It is intelli- 
gent, in the highest sense reasonable, but with an intelli- 
gence and reasonableness which are distinctively spiritual 
and moral, and may be shared by the peasant ‘and the 
philosopher. Ié hears the truth, because it is of the truth; 
but its truth is not reasoned truth. It issues, not so much 
in what is called believing as in what is called living. It is 
to be studied in works. Its thoughts, however precious, are 
. obscure until they are transmuted into human experience 
and human deeds. It is a will, for which there is a way. It 
is occupied, not with propositions, but with persons. It is 
drawn out, not into articles, but into institutions. It repeats 
itself in the consciousness and the characters of new gen- 
erations. Its promises are unto you and your children. It 
' cannot be kept in the world upon the lips, or on the printed 
page. It lives, because it is a life.—a movement whose 
source no man knoweth, but whose way through the world 
is a way of light and love and peace. 

When this confidence becomes a conscious trust in God, 
religion begins. To be filled with this confidence, and 
mastered by it, is to be religious. The life which is 
nourished by it is a religious life. The hopes and charities 
which it feeds are religious. The interpretation which it 
determines us to put upon our world is religious, as when 
Jesus says: “It is mercy, not indifference to good and evil, 
when the heavenly Father makes his sun to shine equally 
upon saint and sinner.” The expectation which it encour- 
ages us to cherish about our destiny beyond this world 
is religious, as when Jesus said: “God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living; for all live unto him.” The 
life which we live is a religious life, when we are endeavor- 
ing to multiply witnesses for the holy God, by making our 
world outwardly, as well as inwardly, natural as well as 
spiritual, the best world, so that there will be no problem of 
evil to be resolved. ‘The minister of religion is true to his 
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function when he is laboring to keep alive and increase the 
predispositions — what some would call the prejudices — of 
faith. The Church is true to its function when it speaks 
the word of faith; when it lives the life of faith, when it 
seeks to be a kingdom of God on earth. In a word, 
religion, like faith, is engaged about what is purely moral 
and spiritual; and its functionaries, its societies, its methods 
and instrumentalities must be essentially and predominat- 
ingly moral and spiritual. Whatever may be added in the 
way of knowledge will be only in recognition of this one 
thing, supreme and alone absolutely needful, and, so to 
speak, religion of religions. 

It seems to me that we meet one of the most pressing 
needs of our religious times when we remind the Church 
that it is before all a household of faith; that its ministers 
are to be men of faith, its methods the methods of faith, 
its unity the oneness of faith. This lesson is to be empha- 
sized, not only as between the school of Christ and the 
schools of science, but within the religious body itself, 
which must not be allowed to forget that it is a religious 
body, engaged to increase faith in the world, and to advance 
us in this higher life; for sometimes religion fails quite as 
much in being religious, and knows as little what manner 
of spirit it is of as the most avowedly secular, and, as we 
say, worldly of fellowships. This emphasis must be put 
upon the spiritual and moral, not in antagonism to any 
other human interest, but simply in order that whatsoever 
is given to each to do may be done by each, the special 
want being met by its special supply; for the household of 
faith, like the school of science, has its own methods. Its 
chief business is so to deepen the springs of belief that they 
will become irresistible and inexhaustible. It completes 
faiths in works. Its world is a practical world. It lives 
rather than theorizes about life. The kingdom which 
it seeks is already within. What science sets about to 
prove, faith steadily affirms. That wisdom has been asked 
of God, and God has given it. It is written by his finger 
upon the heart. It is an experience, —it is will and deed. 
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It creates theories, but is not created by them. We increase 
faith by exercising faith. We believe in goodness in 
proportion as we grow in goodness. We believe in 
God in proportion as we live in his sight and heed his voice. 
- We believe in Jesus as his personal message to us gains a 
personal answer. We believe in heaven as we have our 
conversation in heaven. We have a religion as we devote 
ourselves to it, and nourish reverence and enthusiasm and 
love, and so secure for our faith an inherent vitality. The 
function of the king and priest unto God lies quite beneath 
and within that of the theologian, the expounder of sacred 
books, the expert in ecclesiastical law, the naturalist, who is 
seeking by the observation of nature to authenticate his 
predisposition as areligious man, that he who made the 
world is omnipotent and all-loving. If we want more 
conscience, we must use what conscience we have. If we 
want a clearer vision of God, we must use what sight of God 
we have. If we would have more doctrine, we must 
be richer in obedience and love. Increase our faith, 
prayed the disciples. Jesus, in meeting their urgency, 
assumes that they want faith to work with; and then, by 
passing in what seems an abrupt fashion to the startling 
lesson, that simply to do one’s duty is to be unprofitable, he 
reminds his hearers, that spiritual power is rooted in moral 
power, and that all genuine miracles are moral not magical. 
Seeing, it is said, is believing, which is precisely what it is 
not. The objects of faith cannot be seen. No man hath 
seen God at any time. No man can say that Jesus is 
the Christ but by the Spirit of the Lord. We walk by faith, 
not by sight. Have you sufficient evidence for your convic- 
tion? Is it demonstrated? Is it a part of authentic history ? 
Does no honest and competent person question it? Then it 
is knowledge, not faith, save perhaps as it rests upon confi- 
dence in your faculties, your reason, understanding, and 
senses. We are constantly putting, or trying to put 
knowledge in the place of faith, and must constantly 
be remanded to the moral and spiritual, as when Nico- 
demus said to Jesus: “We know that thou art a teacher 
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sent from God; for no man can do these miracles which thou 
doest except God be with him.” And Jesus answered: 
“ Whatever may be the worth of that knowledge, you need 
something else,— namely, vision,— and that comes only from 
above and within.” When John Woolman lay upon his: 
death-bed, his feeling “‘of the depth and extent of the 
misery of his fellow-creatures separated from the divine 
harmony was more than he could bear.” “I looked round, 
and was amazed. In the depths of misery, I remembered, 
O Lord! that thou art omnipotent, that I had called thee 
Father; and I felt that I loved thee; and I was made quiet 
in my will, and waited for deliverance from thee. Thou 
hadst pity upon me when no man could help me; and I 
said, Thy will, O Father, be done!” So faith outstripped 
knowledge, and was the substance of things hoped for 
and the evidence of things not seen; and he died in faith, 

as he had lived in faith. 

1. See first what light there is here upon the sete office. 
It is commonly and properly regarded as a learned pro- 
fession ; and the minister may well have a large knowledge 
of the world in which the victories of faith are to be won. 
And yet, when the sacred profession is rich only in scholar- 
ship, its work must be given back to the inspired peasants, 
mechanics, and every-day people, with whom it ever begins 
afresh: indeed, when the spiritual vitality of the scholars 
has died down, their learning also declines; for what does 
aman want of, or care for, the doctrine of God who does 
not believe in God? Or why should he who has lost all 
Christian consciousness, and is dead to the life which is hid 
with God in Christ, discuss Christology? The heroes 
of a creative religious age are men of the people, and 
speak their language, and preach the gospel to the poor with 
authority, and not as the Scribes, falling back ever upon 
the great religious and moral faiths. Wisdom and learn- 
ing come later, to illustrate, —alas! sometimes to choke, — 
the living word; and religion is transplanted from the 
assembly of the disciples to the council of theologians, 
to languish and almost perish; and the meeting is opened, 
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indeed, with prayer, but only to be closed with propositions, 
—what are called at first decrees, and at length, more 
mildly, articles. What propriety in sending men to minister 
in households of faith with simple certificates of theological 
attainment and a good moral character? That would be 
well enough, if the business of the minister were to teach 
theology as one might teach chemistry; but no man can 
properly exercise the calling of the minister unless he is 
moved thereto by the Holy Spirit. In this thing, we should 
be unqualified necessarians. What is the use of preach- 
ing, it is asked. I answer none, —none whatever, — unless 
you cannot avoid preaching, but are driven to the work as by 
one of the elemental forces of the universe ; then preaching 
is as beneficial as the force of gravity. Think of the hordes 
of priests and theologians and professors, and of the hand- 
ful of devout ministers; and is it strange that the increase 
of faith in the world is slender, and that it is not easy 
to distinguish between the religious and the non-religious ? 
2. And, as it is with the minister, so is it with the house- 
hold to which he ministers. The Christian assembly must 
be in some good sense, if not always in the technical and 
conventional sense, a prayer-meeting. Christians come 
together that they may draw near to God, —deepen the 
Christian consciousness, invite the Christian spirit, be at one 
with each other in God. We have to consider what is 
so continually forgotten, that we do not. advance, but often 
positively hinder this purpose by addresses and discussions, 
which aim to prove that there is a God ; that he is a Being of 
such and such attributes; that the argument for another 
life is conclusive; that the evidences of the divine mission 
of Jesus are valid, — that, in short, the office and need of 
faith are at anend. This is to substitute a theological 
school — and a poor one at that — for a Christian church. We 
are striving vainly to find one who has already revealed him- 
self to us in our religious and moral nature. Let us rather 
turn towards him, and try to come to speech with him. We 
want religion in a Church at all events. It would do me 
more good to make a part of a Roman Catholic congre- 
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gation, and to be lifted into nearness to God through the old 
Psalms, and to be brought into an atmosphere of holy love 
and trust through sympathy with those whose feeling is a 
religion, than to listen, after what we have been accustomed 
to call the preliminary exercises, to an argument for the divine 
existence, or for the immortality of the soul, which, at the 
best, will leave them open questions all ready for the next 
Sunday’s debate. We want, when we assemble ourselves 
together — not as men of science, but as men of faith — to 
meet with men, women, and a minister who take God for 
granted, and, having this faith, are striving to deepen it, 
pouring out the abundance of their souls in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, making melody in their hearts to 
God, adding to the words of the Spirit. The address of the 
minister should be the fruit of inspiration, the yea and nay 
of the believer; and it is often the most unsatisfactory part 
of the service, because it is so often only a discussion, one 
side, or, what may even to be more perplexing, two sides 
of a debate, which has lasted a long time already, and 
threatens to be endless. It is a good instinct, however it 
may sometimes be misdirected, which moves our parish 
committees to pay much attention, as the phrase is, ‘to the 
singing.” They know that there is need, and that the 
minister with his metaphysics and his exegesis, his dogma- 
tizing and his rationalizing, and even his showy rhetoric, 
must have this help, however unwilling he may be to con- 
fess it, unless the Church is to be emptied; for the intellect- 
ual interest, especially when it is in the charge of moderate 
intellects, is a very slender one, compared with the religious 
interest, —the heart-hungering for God. We ask of the 
Church the demonstration of the Spirit,—a life distinct- 
ively, supremely religious. It is the function of the relig= 
ious assembly to emphasize our dependence upon God, the 
absoluteness of the moral ideal, our obligation to God, his 
moral government, the reality of the consciousness of sin, 
the account which we have to render of the deeds‘ of this 
earthly life, the forgiveness which we are to seek, and the 
way in which we are to obtain it, that conscious reception of 
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the divine Spirit which we call the new birth, —in short, 
all which is properly called serious, close, experimental, — 
not merely entertaining, as if a physician should play games 
with his patient, and never so much as inquire into his 
symptoms, not merely curious or even instructive. The 
true Church can never be brought into antagonism with 
revivalists and evangelists, so far forth as they are deeply 
and religiously in earnest, and eager where culture and 
nurture leave much to be desired to awaken and convert. 
You have said the first and last word against a Church — 
and, if you can substantiate it, you never need say another — 
when you have said it is not religious. If that be so, its 
days are numbered, and will soon be finished. No need to 
preach it down. It was the way with some of the worldly 
ministers of the English Church, as by law established, when 
the methodist preachers made their appearance in the town, 
to invite them to dine, and in that way deaden their 
enthusiasm ; but they soon found, all the same, that men 
who could not keep warm in the Church would resort to the 
conventicle. No one has any right to complain of pietism 
who is not deeply pious, or to find fault with those who only 
fear God, unless perfect love has cast fear out of his own 
heart. Moreover, the household of faith is specially en- 
gaged to complete its faith in life; and its religion is first of 
all practical. It is increasing faith,—not by giving reasons 
for it without end, not by endeavoring to piece out knowl- 
edge, and call that faith, but by that deepening of our 
spiritual and moral being which comes from pure and holy 
living. Its business is not to go over the theory of religion, 
or merely to hand on its traditions, but to recreate the 
world in accordance with its persuasion of what the world 
should be; to multiply the arguments for faith which are 
supplied by a holy life; to illustrate the divine Providence 
by instances of human faithfulness; to make Christian his- 
tory, as well as to teach it; and to be sure that the age of 
faith has not come to an end, or the promise of greater works 
failed us. Our religious theories demand certain facts, — 
more good, less evil in our world. These facts it is the 
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calling of the household of faith to supply, so that the 
knowledge of a perfect God which faith anticipates may be 
added to faith; and, through the steady moral growth of 
mankind, faith become sight, and our world be made the 
best world through the works. of faith. The household of 
faith puts its faith into the solution of all the problems of 
earth and time, answering its own prayers by its own deeds, 
embodying its trusts, so engaged to make this world better 
and happier, that we rather assume than argue for the 
reality of another world, and are sure that when the 
heavenly Father has well trained us for his service, he will 
have work enough for us to do and places enough for us to 
do it in. The Friends or Quakers, in their best estate, 
illustrate what we may look for in a community of believers. 
They are here not to invent and propagate religious theories, 
but to make spiritual and moral force an evermore impor- 
tant and prevailing factor in. human life, increasing the 
divine influx by receiving and using it. They do not argue 
themselves and others into religion; they live themselves 
and others into larger measures of that blessed fulness. 
And, when religion gets into the world in that way, it is not 
easily put out of it. We are not anxious as to what manu- 
script may escape the stove of some old convent, or as to 
what inscriptions may be unearthed from historic mounds. 
Then faith stands not so much in the -wit of man as in the 
power and love of him who has inspired men to think holy 
thoughts, to burn with holy affections, to live devoted and 
beneficent lives. It is strong as strength in the arm of the 
laborer, and vision in the eye of the artist or woodman or 
mariner. The day has not come when we are to meet the 
Lord in the air. The tabernacle of God is with men on 
earth, where eyes are filled with tears for tender human 
hands—the hands of his children—to wipe away; and 
there are sorrow and sighing to be comforted, and old things 
to be made new. So the household of faith becomes the salt 
of the earth. 

3. But what I am just now most concerned to say is, that 
the unity for which the Church sighs, and which we cannot 
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regard as lost, must be a unity of faith; and this we may 
hope gradually to come into, reconciling here and there a 
household once united but now divided, as its different and 
alienated and antagonized portions become more deeply and 
more practically believing. In what I am now saying I am 
not looking, as Solomon says the fool looks, to the ends of 
the earth. I have in my mind and on my heart simply the 
old New England Congregational body, to which I am bound 
by descent, by my best traditions, by some little services 
which I have been allowed to render it, and from which I 
do not propose to exclude myself or without protest to be 
excluded. Is it too much to hope that each section of our 
Congregational household may become so deeply and so 
practically Christian that somehow all its various commu- 
nions, even thosé which now are most remote from each other, 
will grow together, and flow together, and be found at one, 
we can hardly tell how? ‘There is a kind of comprehensive- 
ness which is at least marked by indifference, if it is not the 
result of indifference. Men come to see that most religious 
questions have two sides; that the texts, if it be a matter of 
texts, can be marshalled this way or that; and that there are 
opposite interpretations, of which the facts of human life are 
equally susceptible. They have no deep sense of the meanings 
and aims, whether of the old doctrines or of the new ; and, 
when the straiter sect opens its communion to the more lib- 
eral party, we have the disagreeable feeling about-the en- 
largement,— that it comes of a decline of religious earnestness 
on the part of those who have been conspicuously devout. 
For one, I do not wish Christians to be more liberal, if they 
are to be any less earnest than they are now. We crave the 
liberty which comes not from the absence but from the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of the Lord. Believing, as I devoutly do, 
that the life, glory, and blessedness of Christianity began 
and that it was Christendom, as soon as two or three were 
brought to God in Christ, and shared with him his conscious- 
ness of God, and absolute trust in God, I cannot renounce 
the persuasion, that if we will stop arguing and debating and 
hair-splitting ; if, each household in its own place, we will 
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give ourselves to prayer and work in the light of the life of 
Jesus; if we will not insist upon any supposed evidence for 
Christianity, or record of Christianity, as of equal import- 
ance with the Christ within us; if to abide in our Lord is 
the great thing with us, we may surely come together so far 
as to hold each other in mutual respect and love, and to have 
no desire to invade each other’s households. Possibly the 
old barriers may so burn away in the fervent heat, that we 
can have the old village church with its many minds and 
one heart. So long as we dwell upon the surface, we shall 
be divided ; for, though there is but one God, there are many 
conceptions of God; and, though there is but one Christ, 
there are many doctrines of Christ. We can come together 
only in God, not in propositions about him, whether Trinita- 
rian or Unitarian. We can come together only in being 
‘spiritually mastered by Christ, not in our theory of his 
nature, or interpretation of his story. I do not see how 
they can form one religious household who do not believe 
together in the divine perfection and personality, in the 
_ hopes which are bound up with this faith, — hopes earthly 
and heavenly, — and that this God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, and is evermore in the society which 
his Son’ gathered and commissioned, providing always in 
words written, or spoken, or whispered in human hearts for 
the world’s illumination and guidance; so much creed seems 
to be essential, if we are to have a Christendom. But this is 
quite within all questions about trinity or unity, doctrines 
of atonement and of the origin of moral evil, a more or less 
complete canon of Scripture, the theory of inspiration, the 
interpretation of sacred records. Certain religious faiths 
will be found in the long run to be inseparable from certain 
religious doctrines; and when men have reached these doc- 
trines by the way of faith— have grown into them so that 
they are a part of their being, there will be no serious dis- 
pute about them amongst religious people. The disputes 
belong to the time when they are held and urged chiefly as 
the results of an intellectual commerce with sacred things, 
—when they are scholastic and not religious. About one 
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thing only as a minister in the Church of Christ, and a 
steward of the mysteries of God, am I concerned, whether 
I look at dogmatism on the one hand or dogmatic laxity on 
the other, that between the different sections of our tradi- 
tional household it shall be no question of more or less 
Christian piety and Christian humanity; no question about 
the deepest, the most devoted, the most practical religious- 
ness ; no question about faith, hope, and charity; no group- 
ing of our churches as warm or lukewarm, as loving Christ 
much or loving Christ little ; no excuse for assuming that in 
these the spirit and usage of prayer decline, whilst in those 
men still pray; that in these wrong-doing is regarded as a 
blunder or infelicity, in those as a sin; that here men do 
not ask, What shall I do to be saved, whilst there they do 
ask this question, and with strong crying and tears; that in 
those churches the lamps of God, however antique and 
graceful, are going out, whilst in these they are burning; 
that these are not missionary, whilst those are missionary. 
Study the things which make for peace, and the things 
whereby one may edify another. If my neighbor’s creed 
seems to me excessive and superstitious, I can only show 
it to him by being as religious as he is, or more religious 
than he is; with a shorter, and as it appears to him, meagre 
confession. If my neighbor’s creed seems to me to leave 
out one or another essential article, I can supply his want 
only out of my own abundance, and as I am able to invite 
him to share with me a light and life fuller and sweeter than 
he has yet known. If only this clamor of debate and this 
struggle for intellectual victory might cease, and we might 
try to learn the divine doctrine by doing that divine will 
which, as it is revealed in Christ, many see, but few obey, 
—the many who are called, the few who are chosen. 

Rurus EL.is. 
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EDITORS NOTE BOOK: 


THE SOUTH. 


The present condition of the Southern States is one which 
excites the deep and anxious solicitude of all good citizens. The 
ghastly murder of a family in Mississippi solely on account of 
their political views, and the unwillingness of the authorities to 
take any legal steps towards the punishment of the murderers, 
are matters of appalling interest. No fewer than seventy-six 
negroes were murdered in one district of South Carolina to 
prevent them from voting the Republican ticket last fall. The 
facts are perfectly well known there. But no white man is con- 
victed. A colored preacher, twenty-two years old, having a 
wife of sixteen, was threatened with death by his white foster- 
brother if he should vote the Republican ticket. He replied that 
he could not vote any other. “Then I will shoot you,” he said; 
and the next day he did shoot him, and told his young wife where 
she would find his body, and why he had been killed. She 
expressed her thankfulness that her husband was willing to die 
for his principles. There is a deadly determination to subdue 
the blacks and overwhelm the Republican party by flattery, 
intimidation, fraud, or murder, according to the necessities of the 
case. And no white man of the dominant party is convicted of 
murder. This is a terrible state of things. But we must not 
ignore it, or let it be kept out of sight. We must let our people 
and the world know what sort of a civilization slavery —“ the sum 
of all villanies” —has left behind it. 

What is to be done about it? We have expressed our approval 
of the withdrawal of the national troops, not because they were 
not needed, but because they were powerless. The murders in 
South Carolina took place before the troops were withdrawn. It 
would require a hundred thousand men to enforce the laws 
throughout the Southern States. To support such an army and 
enforce justice at the point of the bayonet would be doing 
violence to all our ideas of popular rights and free government. 
The evil is one of dreadful magnitude. But such a remedy 
would be worse. “We must put those States on their good 
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behavior; and if they are guilty of crimes and cruelties such as 
have left an everlasting stain on the aristocracies of old Rome 
and of the Middle Ages, we must hold up their atrocities to the 
indignant condemnation of the world. Now that slavery, the 
source of their wealth and power, is dead, those men cannot 
always defy the moral judgments of mankind. A better spirit 
must find its way among them. Above all, schools for all classes 
and races must be encouraged and extended. Of course there 
are good men and women in the South, whose influence will be 
felt more and more. But the progress upward must be slow, and 
many outrages will mark the sad footsteps of a race in their 
advance from bondage to freedom. 


UNITARIAN CONVERTS AND THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 


It is probably not too much to say, that more than half of all 
accessions to the Unitarian ministry, for the past ten years, have 
been from the ranks of the ministry of various Orthodox bodies. 
Such is the hospitality of our churches, that these converts from 
other bodies have a much larger initial success than the graduates 
of our own theological schools. The infrequency with which 
young men of talents and character, reared in our own churches, 
turn towards the ministry, renders these accessions doubly 
welcome; and yet this infrequency is in itself significant, and 
the fact that our ministry is made up largely of these acces- 
sions, has its influence in determining our denominational charac- 
ter. While many of our most devoted and efficient ministers 
have been thus secured *to us, the fact that our ministry offers 
special social and pecuniary advantages must be reckoned an 
influence not wholly salutary; though, in the long run, likely to 
cure itself. 

But besides the changes resulting from patient and thought- 
ful conviction, the extreme independency of our churches 
and ministry naturally attracts those who are impatient of 
restraint, including some who have. been disappointed in their 
ambitions,.or uncomfortably hedged about in their eccentricities 
in their former relations, and whose natural desire is to make the 
Unitarian ministry the theatre for carrying out their bafiled 
projects, and testing the methods and views that could not find 
sympathy or tolerance in their former relations. We doubt not 
that in ability, usefulness, aud devoutness, the portion of our 
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ministry which has come to us.from various Orthodox bodies 
is fully equal to that portion which is to the manner born ; 
but we have often thought that in respect of one of our 
denominational failings —that of undue consciousness of our 
liberty, and sharp, sometimes contentious, opposition to those 
with whom we differ,—these relays of fresh converts from 
Orthodoxy often tend to exasperate a fault. It is wholly natural 
that they should rejoice, and we with them, in the new-found 
truth which seems so fair; it is natural, but not so much a 
matter of congratulation, that, in the vision of the new perspec- 
tive, and the ardor of the new alliance, they should fail to do 
justice to the truth and work that feeds and holds many good 
men in the sects they have abandoned. The genius of our own 
body, as well as that of Orthodoxy, has sometimes been very 
poorly represented by men just withdrawn from fellowships 
whose finer side they have perhaps missed, for one whose finer 
side they have yet failed to find. We profoundly recognize the 
excellences of many of these recruits from Orthodoxy, and the 
justice of many of their strictures on their former faith; but 
must seriously deplore any tendency to make the exposure of 
others’ errors take the place of that positive religious culture and 
Christian activity, which is the main end of the ministry and 
the Church. The man who fancies that he is religious, when he 
is only theologically quarrelsome, makes as great a mistake in 
the Unitarian Church as in any other. A minister, very recently 
from an Orthodox: body, suggested in one of our papers, a few 
weeks ago, that certain other men, who did not come up to his 
idea of anti-Orthodox zeal, should go out of the Unitarian body, 
whose logical position they failed, he thought, to see. This 
proposition irresistibly suggests the old fable of the cobbler, who 
hospitably permitted a camel to put his head under the cobbler’s 
shed, to keep it out of the rain. When the camel had by 
degrees introduced his whole bulk into the shed, he coolly ad- 
vised the cobbler to go out, as there was not room enough for 
both, and he himself proposed to stay. Those who have lately 
found a refuge with the Unitarian household must not be impa- 
tient if some who have spent their lives in it are not quite ready 
to give up its venerable uses altogether to those who wish to 
employ it as a depot for theological caravan-packing. 

Besides, we find that many ministers come to us from Orthodox 
bodies only after long consideration; not at all because of diffi- 
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culties of conscience in remaining where they were, but from 
some motive of convenience, or greater sympathy, or emolument. 
We hear of men for years hanging on the skirts of Orthodox bodies, 
apparently free to utter their deepest thought, presumably true 
to their convictions, while yet in entire sympathy with Liberal 
Christianity, and perhaps, after a time, changing their ecclesias- 
tical relations to the Liberal side. Several such instances have 
recently happened, and perhaps the most remarkable case on 
record is that in which a gentleman said to be yet in ecclesias- 
tical relations with Orthodox Congregationalism has been chosen 
to fill the leading radical pulpit in Boston. Such cases are 
adequate proof that there is some freedom, and some tolerance of 
rational beliefs, in certain sections of Orthodox Christendom; and 
that something besides unyualified condemnation is due it from 
those who found it so long a possible place for usefulness with 
the same convictions in the main as those which they now hold. 

The main practical point is, that the assaults on the present 
positions of Orthodoxy are felt to be largely unjust and inappli- 
cable by those who know its spirit, and the large variety of 
opinion and sentiment it contains; and that, just or otherwise, 
they are.poor material to make the staple of preaching and the 
inspiration of denominational activity. We may be thankful 
for every man who bursts old bonds; but our supreme interest is, 
that he use his hands to some purpose after they are free. 

Does not our ministry need a more central devotion to the 
direct work of religious instruction and influence, which is the 
end for which it is set? ‘Are not science and literature and art 
and affairs really absorbing too large a fraction of its time and 
energies? We have a suspicion that ministers sometimes count 
it a small thing, and a hard thing, to shape their plans and lives, 
in detail and in integral purpose, to the effective communication 
of religious life and power. Certainly, whenever in this sense 
one feels above his business, in any of its minutest practical 
particulars, he is infinitely below his business in his conception of 
its real dignity and worth. The old conditions are not changed 
that join means and ends. With all our historic saints, and 
faithful workers, and richly freighted souls, in the Unitarian 
ministry, must it not be recorded that wherein we have failed, we 
have failed because we have not quite brought ourselves to meet 
the humble and all-consecrating conditions of success; because 
our faith and zeal have not been quite enough on fire to burn their 
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way through all obstacles to the soul and life of men? We have 
a growing impression that the Unitarian Church stands relatively 
below its place fifty years ago, because its ministry has failed in 
its aim, and scattered its fire, and that its grand record for educa- 
tion and philanthropy would have been no less, if the devotion 
to culture and speculative truth had largely been instead a hearty 
consecration to arousing and organizing our form of religious life. 

.The good man who lately passed away after thirty years’ wise 
and devoted labor in a small and quiet country town, where he, 
more than almost any man among us, fulfilled the old New 
England idea of a parish minister, — counsellor, friend, leader in 
education, and guardian of all moral interests, as well as faithful 
pastor and religious teacher,—has done ten times more for the 
world, with his modest, steadfast adherence to his central work, 
than if he had been smitten with our restless modern thirst to 
suck the juices of all philosophies, and weigh anew every prob- 
lem of the universe in his private scales. More than this, we 
believe that he accomplished ten times as much for the attain- 
ment of a wise, robust, and successful Christian manhood than 
could otherwise have been attained by him. 

And, whatever the wisdom or errors of the past, is it not cer- 
tain that directness, practical purpose, ready, hearty devotion to 
religious agencies and ends in our ministry, are the first condi- 
tion of any advance of efficient church life, deepening piety, or 
more abounding moral power among us? The age cares very 
little about us, — will do well enough without us in settling the 
problems of science and religion. It is freeing itself pretty fast 
without us from ecclesiasticism and irrational dogmas. But if, in 
entire openness and good-will towards all scientific and secular 
advance, we can make free, bright, and warm religious homes for 
some of those adrift; if we can train our children to Christian 
manhood in faith and righteousness; if we can so administer and 
commend religious truth that men shall feel that it is to be 
attractive and alive; if we can centre our energies on positive 
Christian faith and life, there is a place for the Unitarian Church 
as large as its enlarging efficiency and power through such an 
administration of it. All the ministers who help to lead and 
serve and carry this essential religious life of the churches will 


not be too many; those who purpose to be served and carried 
by the churches cannot be too few. 
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THINGS AT HOME. 


It is not necessary for us to speak of our anniversaries. We 
have excellent reports of them in our denominational papers, so 
that no one need be found napping in ignorance of their great 
success and good cheer. The weather was too perfect almost to 
be a reality,— too good to live, as we say of children; but it did 
live, and kept us alive too, with the help of the inspirations that 
came from our beloved workers and speakers, so that the Tues- 
day morning meeting took on rather a new form and coloring. 
Even the business was pleasant; and each speaker we thought, as 
the Irish country woman said of the city visitors, grander than 
the last. The evening and other day meetings were full of 
animation; the social receptions roundabout, and home: dinners 
in the hospitable city, were pleasant and friendly; but the best 
thing of all was that greeting sent from the Music Hall by the 
Unitarian to their Orthodox friends at a similar festival,— one 
branch of the Congregational body to another. It was worth all 
the talk and singing and prayers of Anniversary Week to have 
arrived at such a supreme moment as that, when Christians who 
have painfully disagreed agree to disagree, and love one another 
again. Peace be upon Israel! 


REV. EDWIN G. ADAMS. 


It was with great sorrow that we heard tidings of the depart- 
ure of this faithful and revered worker in the vineyard of God. 
It was our privilege to hear him preach during the past year; and 
we were impressed with the serious, forcible manner of his deliv- 
ery, and the weight and soundness of his thought. On a closer 
acquaintance with him afterwards, which we shall always cherish 
as one of the privileges of our life, we had an opportunity of 
seeing personally those qualities which have made him so honored 
and beloved in that wide community where he labored, so that 
he was not only the pastor of his own church and the friend of 
all his people, but the “reverend father in God” of the whole 
county. We could see in that short but pleasant hour spent 
with him how his calm, clear judgment must have settled many a 
difficulty; how his faithfulness and promptness in little things 
must have told in large results among his people, and in the local 
conferences; how his energy must have carried great things for- 
ward, when his modest nature allowed him to feel that he was the 
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one to do them; how that Unitarian parish there in Templeton 
has all these years, without any noise, been building up Christian 
character among the young, and sending them down here to the 
city to redeem and save us; how the aged have felt that their 
religion was indeed precious, and fallen asleep with his calming 
voice sounding in their ears; how the dead have been laid away 
by his reverend hand; how the public schools and the libraries 
and the temperance societies leaned on him; how the other 
churches, with their prejudices, must have thought all along, and 
said at the last, “Surely this was a just man.” If we, who knew 
him at so late a date, are so much affected at the thought of his 
life and death, what must it have been for those who lived in the 
community with him, saw his good works, and loved him? 

We cannot forbear to add a word of respectful sympathy and 
tribute to her who has worked so long side by side with him, and 
cheered him in his weariness, shown him light in dark places, 
helped him solve the problems of Christian work, put her own 
hand to the plough with unflinching zeal, and now has bidden 
him farewell for a season. No, not farewell; has given him to a 
higher work into which she herself shall enter, even here, by the 
invisible communion of saints. 

May the blessing of Almighty God rest upon her and all her 
family; and upon us, that we may be partakers of his spirit, and 
follow in his honored footsteps! 

a = 
THINGS ABROAD. 


DISCOURSES OF JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 


Our friend and beloved co-worker on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the Rev. W. H. Channing, has, as we all know, shown us 
his face on this side the water at our anniversaries, and by his heart- 
stirring words put new life into the fainting, and smitten us anew 
with the love of God in all creation, and especially manifested in 
Jesus Christ, the “beloved Son,” whose name is often on his lips, 
and whose divine life dwells so deeply in his soul that he longs to 
go forth and proclaim it to the world as a new gospel whithnnen 
have never heard of. So true it is that when a man or woman 
believes or feels profoundly, they do in a measure re-create old 
truths. These truths put on aspects which others have not seen, 
which they themselves did not know; and go, although there is 
nothing new in’,the world in one sense, in another every thing is 
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new to the aspiring soul which is continually lit up with fresh 
inspirations. We are willing, therefore, that men should say that 
Jesus preached nothing new, because we know that old truths 
which sages had dreamed of, and here and there disciples had 
painfully studied out, flashed upon all.men in the face of the 
‘divine Son Jesus, and were continually born again in the men 
and women who communed most deeply with him, and let him 
show them the Father. 

Mr. Channing is very enthusiastic in his love and admiration 
for the character and writings of John James Tayler of England, 
as we see in his article in the English Znquirer ; and however 
capable we may be ourselves of appreciating the words of Mr. 
Tayler, we shall enter closer into his thoughts, if we see them 
through the medium of Mr. Channing’s highly magnetic and 
sensitive mind. He idealizes Mr. Tayler so delicately and beauti- 
fully, that we are not always sure for the moment, perhaps, 
whether it is Mr. Tayler or Mr. Channing who is lifting us up on 
the wings of such aerial and yet substantial thought. 

Mr. Channing begins by telling us of the company that gath- 
ered in Highgate Cemetery on June 3, 1869, to pay the last 
tribute to Mr. Tayler’s memory :— 


Here, on the one side were co-ministers and laymen, who, under the 
genial atmosphere of the present times, had outgrown the rigid creeds 
and controversial hardness of the wintry season of Unitarian rationalism, 
and had expanded into the freer forms of faith called liberal Christianity. 
And there, on the other side, were not a few, equally earnest, conscien- 
tious and able, who had regarded with distrust the theological tendencies, 
of which Mr. Tayler was so prominent a representative, dreading lest the 
“freshet ” of novel speculations should undermine and sweep away all 
time-hallowed beliefs, institutions, and usages of the Christian Church. 


He speaks of the delightful volume of Letters of Mr. Tayler, 
edited by Mr. Thom; then came the Ketrospect of the Religious 
Life of England, with Mr. Martineau’s Introduction, and now 
these Discourses. Mr. Channing thinks the writer’s best friends, 
even, were not prepared to find them so rich and comprehensive. 
In speaking of their style and thought, he says of Mr. Tayler: — 


He had studied the “secret” and followed the “method” of Jesus, 
until he would not “break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax.”’ 
Arrogant and headstrong “men of one idea” may have scorned what they 
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suspected to be a timid halting between two opinions, because they were 
not large enough in apprehension to recognize that he was sent by 
Providence to be one of the “Mediators.” On the other hand, the 
“ worldly-wise” may have rejected his mild counsels as “ unpractical,” for 
they could not conceive of the broad prospects which he beheld beyond 
the prison-walls of their prejudices. To half-trained striplings of “ ad- . 
vanced views” this veteran scholar doubtless did seem tardy; but in 
these times of superficial sciolism, when giddy-pated, hare-brained “fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” what a lesson in wisdom it was to 
listen to the moderate words of one who was waiting for “light, more 
light,” like those who “ watch for the morning.” 


Mr. Channing speaks of the spiritual cast of Mr. Tayler’s mind, 
and quotes from a sermon on “Quietness of Heart,” a portion of 
which passage we give here :— 


Genuine earnestness is always quiet. Bustle and restlessness are sure 
signs of its absence. When we pursue an object for its own sake, for its 
intrinsic beauty and nobleness, for the place which we see it fills in the 
order of Providence, or for some spiritual affinity which we feel it to 
possess with the impulse of our own souls, we are never uneasy, restless, 
or dissatisfied. A moral spirit sobers and tranquillizes the mind in which 
truth is earnestly sought, and right loyally served. ‘The very effect and 
aspiration carry with them a secret joy, continuous and unceasing. 
Thoroughly in earnest with its work, filled with some great conception, 
intent on tracing out the laws and consequences of some vast principle, 
the mind enjoys a serene and absorbing quietude, which the ordinary 
sources of human restlessness and anxiety seem impotent to disturb... . 
To work with God in bringing forth the hidden beauty and beneficence 
of this lower world, in unfolding the ideas of which he has given the 
hint and supplied the incentive, but left the execution to be the pride and 
the glory of man,—this is a vocation so exalted and sublime that the 
consciousness of it leaves no room for any mean and irritating feeling in 
the soul. Impatience and fretfulness, envy, discontent, and fear die 
away in that grand and solemn presence. The best minds know and 


feel that they are but journeymen under the great Master Artist of the 
universe. 


He quotes again from a noble discourse on “ Immortality”: — 


The immortality of Christian life has no affinity with the metempsy~ 
chosis of the ancient sages of India and Egypt, or with the Pantheistic 
dreams of the Pythagorean and Platonic schools. It grows out of a 
moral root, and points to a moral issue. It is to the Christian a spiritual 
fact in the grand order of God’s moral government, not a philosophical 
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speculation. It is the response to an irresistible demand of our deepest 
convictions on the moral perfections of God; and what it holds out to us 
with a certainty, that grows with the growth of our own religious life, is 
not the dissolution of the individual in the universal soul, but, on the 
contrary, the intensifying of our respective individualities,— the more 
complete development, through the more exact retribution of individual 
worth and individual capacity... . 

There is something refreshing to the spirit in the simple and childlike 
faith of the first Christians. They believed, apparently, because they 
could not help believing. Their belief was not an effort of their under- 
standing, but a spontaneous outgoing of the heart. There must have 
been something to account for this wonderful change in humanity. We 
meet with nothing like it in the later Heathenism or in the later Judaism. 
From whatever cause it arose, the spiritual eye of those good and simple 
people had been opened to discern realities which are too often hidden 
from us. The Spirit of God had regenerated their inward nature, and 
put them in a new relation to things unseen. In every record which 
they have left of themselves — in their memorials, on their graves, and in 
their hymns,— they speak of the world to come with an unaffected, simple- 
minded genuineness of speech, as if it were present to them as the world 
in which they are actually living,—as if it were the greater and nearer 
reality of the two.... Compare the terse and polished epitaphs of the 
Romans with the expressions of Christian tenderness and hope still dimly 
traceable in the Catacombs, and you will perceive what a new light broke 
in upon our world through the rude and scarcely grammatical language of 
that obscure, unlettered, and persecuted people of God. ° 


Mr. Channing speaks of Mr. Tayler as a “high-bred, critical 
scholar”; and yet he calls him “yet more a prophet, conscious 
moment by moment of mysterious kindred with the infinite wis- 
dom and love.” He goes on to show the base on which his 
“spiritual science rested.” He thinks that, like Socrates and 
Plato, the greatest Christian fathers, the Mystics, the Puritans, 
the Quakers, the German Transcendentalists, like Fichte and 
Kant, the French Idealists, and our own modern seers, the spirit- 
ual minds of England and America, he trusted implicitly in the 
intuitions of the human soul.... His trust was in the living God, 
he says; and not one vague word escapes him on this “majestic 
reality.” . 

The “personality of God” was a precious truth to him; and he 
has a sermon on the subject : — 

The personality of God —in the sense that implies a mysterious affinity 


and intercommunion between the divine and the human spirit — is the 
13 
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foundation of all religion, is involved in all worship, is indispensable to 
all faith and prayer. We cannot live and reverence mere law. We 
cannot pour out our souls in ‘joy and sorrow, in contrition and thankful- 
ness, to simple force. There must be belief in the living sympathy of 
conscious spirit, to produce anything that deserves the name of religion. 
Take that truth from the heart of man, and what a wilderness this beau- 
tiful universe becomes,— peopled with fleeting shadows, and echoing to 
vast and gloomy vacancy! ... 

It is a mistake to suppose that mere science.can take the film from the 
spiritual eye. Not till the heart is touched with reverence and love can 
science ever become religious. Only in God’s light do we see light. Not 
till we feel that the moral law, with all the sympathies and obligations 
attached to it, is the first and greatest of realities —the cause, the reason, 
the rule, the foundation of whatever exists and can exist —do we perceive 
that the universe would be impossible without a mind, and that this 
mind possessed, from the very necessities of its nature, of the highest 
moral attributes which our own stage of moral advancement enables us 
to conceive, must be an object of unbounded veneration and trust. Till 
we ourselves have entered into personal relations with God; till sym- 
pathy with an omnipresent love has superseded the merely intellectual 
acknowledgment of a first cause; till we discern a Father’s agency in all 
things, we “see but in part, as through a glass darkly,” and have daily 
need for the prayer, Lord, that we might receive sight! 


Mr. Channing says: “It is clear how this prophet, who lived in 
the perennial brightness and beauty of the Father’s presence, 
sought to welcome to his high communion all who had lost them- 
selves in the bewildering fogs of speculative philosophy.” To 
the “Agnostics,” the “Pessimists,” the cynics of the clubs and 
society, he would say :— 


Through all changes, we discern a unity of type and plan which 
bespeaks a single mind,—indications of self-consistent rectitude and 
provident love, issuing in preponderant good, which imply a moral 
character and purpose pervading the whole system of things, and intel- 
ligible from what is highest in ourselves; a persistency of beneyo- 
lent aim, which justifies, amidst much that is impenetrably dark and 
mysterious, the profoundest repose of faith on the absolute goodness, per- 


fect justice, and infinite love which dwell immutably in the central heart 
of the universe. 


‘This book, Mr. Channing says, “is all aglow from end to end 
with a singularly radiant and rejoicing confidence in an end- 
less life of deepening communion with the Father-Spirit of the 
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universe.” Mr. Tayler, he says, “abode so constantly on the 
mount of vision that the veil between the natural and spiritual, 
year by year was becoming transparent, till faith ascended into 
knowledge.” In the last sermon that he ever preached, he 
says :— 


I confess to you, Christian friends, there are moments in my existence 
.... the calmest, happiest, holiest, when these considerations come with 
such force to my mind, and bring with them such an air of truth, such an 
aspect of authority, rise up with such resistless influence and persuasive- 
ness from the very depths of my moral being, that I cannot but receive 
them as the voice of God himself,— the sweet and clear-tongued promise 
of our destined immortality. 


His assurance, says Mr. Channing, of meeting his friends 
hereafter, was very strong, “so that his discourses are illumined 
throughout with this splendor, that streams through the open 
doors of the heavenly home.” He believes that Mr. Tayler had 
perfect faith in “seeing the same men and women whom we once 
knew here, all the features of personal identity preserved, but 
softened and purified by the influence of a higher world and a 
more glorious society.” We should be glad if we could insert 
more of these passages which Mr. Channing quotes, but our space 
will not permit. He is much impressed with Mr. Tayler’s last 
testimony to the power and greatness of Jesus Christ, saying how 
“profoundly affecting are the last words of this veteran worker 
in the vineyard, who plucks for us the very sweetest and most 
sun-steeped clusters from his trellis.” He thinks the publication 
of this volume of “uncompromising Christian discourses” at this 
period is an event, a new era, in liberal Christianity. This loving, 
adoring disciple of Jesus Christ, as the ideal man, the incarnate 
word of divine wisdom, was the frank critic who questioned the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel. This aspirer for communion 
with the risen Christ doubted his dodily resurrection. This 
apostle of the Church Universal was among the first to bear loving 
tribute to Theodore Parker for his outspoken utterance of an 
unseared conscience and an honest heart. 

Let no theist suggest, says Mr. Channing, that if he had been 
spared for a decade to receive the newest “illumination” he 
would have come out of the Christian Church. He would have 
answered like Dr. Furness,— “Come out of Christianity! Why, 
all my life through, my chief aim has been to enter into it.” He 
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knew that it needs courage in these days, says Mr. Channing, to 
bear and profess, not to drop and deny, the name of Christian. 
We see this in the following passage, which must end our 
notice of this valuable book, and its earnest and sympathetic 
interpreter : — 


Christianity, instead of having done nothing for civilization, according 
to the doctrine of some modern philosophers, furnishes the only princi- 
ple that can give it power and impetus to throw off its cleaving impuri- 
ties, and to expand into a healthier and nobler life. Christianity, instead 
of having exhausted its resources and done its work, as some scruple not 
to affirm, is only now entering on the full consciousness of its sublime 
mission. The Cross must again lift itself from the dust, where it has 
lain so long, trampled on by the irreverent feet of a mercenary and volupt- 
uous age, and scorned with contemptuous indifference by a selfish and 
ignoble philosophy. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Anniversary season abroad seems to take time by the fore- 
lock. The Baptists began in April. Their Union Assembly 
appears to have been very interesting. The former president 
retired to give place to a new man, the Rey. J. T. Brown, who 
was received with much cordiality. Mr. Spurgeon made an 
animated speech. The new president’s opening address was on 
“Christ and the Church.” It was marked by devout feeling and 
delicate and liberal thought. In speaking of the simplicity of 
Christ, he says words applicable to the habits and tastes of our 
own day, in regard to religious teaching :— 


Very beautifully and reverently was this simplicity, as manifested in 
our Lord’s outward condition, and in the aims and methods of his minis 
try portrayed. Concerning his ministry, the preacher remarked, “It was 
as simple, as free from display, as his manner of life. His rising was as 
still as the morning. With gentle step, alone, with no trumpet sounding, 
he started on his resplendent way. ‘There is nothing to recall the vehe- 
ment forces of Nature to our mind,— fire and wind and earthquake. We 
think, rather, as we watch him, of a still, small voice; soft light and rain 
and dew; a gentleness like that with which God comes in the returns of 
spring, and the quiet working of earth and sky.” Nothing,” said the 
preacher, “was more remarkable than his abstinence from all appeals to 
secondary motives or powers of sense in seeking to make disciples; there 
was no effort to advertise himself or flash his doings in the face of 
society.” The lesson of this sublime simplicity was finally applied to the 
church life of our day. The “fondness for publicity,” the constant 
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“efforts to make a show” which characterize so largely modern ecclesias- 
tical movements, were noted as “perilous to the health and delicacy of 
religious life, and not after the simplicity and dignity of our divine 
example.” 


The Congregationalists had their union the first part of May. 
The Rev. J. A. MacFayden read a paper on the importance of 
“Energetic, Aggressive Work” on the part of the churches. We 
did not suppose our Orthodox friends needed this advice, but it 
seems they are a good deal like the rest of us. “If a church,” 
says he, “comes to consist of a few good persons intent on keep- 
ing themselves warm on earth till God in his providence calls 
them to heaven, that church is not worth preserving.” He thinks 
they have paid too much attention to their metropolitan churches, 
and neglected the “out-lying districts.” The problem of the day 
is, “Can the Christian Church overtake this population? Can 
she baptize trade and commerce into Christ’s dear name? Is her 
eye quick to see the jewels hid in the mire?” He believes she 
can, if those of power and intelligence would put their hand to 
the work; if they “not only paid the war-tax, but enlisted in the 
ranks.” 

The Rev. John Foster read a paper also on aggressive work, 
but he wanted to have it connected entirely with the churches; 
thought it was not “fraternal” to be so afraid of sectarianism, 
and that a great deal of labor was wasted and mischief done by 
incompetent workmen. This is, of course, true, as we know from 
the testimony of many of the best workers in the late revival in 
Boston. But the field is white for the harvest, and who could 
forbid any disciple to work? God will take care of the bad seed, 
and the good ones, here and there, will not be lost. So evidently 
thought many in the meeting. One correspondent of the English 
Independent says: “The church is no infallible judge of men, any 
more than of the meaning of Scripture.” He goes on to show 
how there are many enterprises which the churches would not 
have adopted if they had not been proved useful by private 
persons. The entire Church of England has adopted the temper- 
ance reformation, after forty years of unauthorized experiment. 
The Congregational Union has done the same. Many rich and 
cultured churches would not have approved of street-preaching if 
they had not first scen its success practically, nor of services in 
halls and theatres. To this day, he says, scores of churches 
exist, many of whose members do not care one iota what work is 
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done, and are ready to be cynical about the fussy singularity of 
any man whose conception of Christian duty, goes beyond paying 
his pew-rent and “hearing” the gospel. 

How much alike we are on both sides of the water! But these 
various opinions show how active all minds are on these religious 
questions, and they must do good. 

The Rev. Mr. Rogers had a good deal to say about Dissenters 
and the National Church and Disestablishment. We do not 
know or care much about this talk here because we are clear of 
the trouble; but we can enjoy the zest with which he quoted 
three lines from Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer” to prove that the 
common people do not -know much of what the parson is saying 
in the old parish church :— 


“TJ ’eerd un a bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzzard-clock ower my yead, 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a meiin’d, but I thowt a ’ad summut to saay, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, an’ I comed awaiiy.” 


Earl Russell, the venerable philanthropist and liberal states- 
man, has been giving an address before a deputation of working- 
men, marked with all his usual cordiality towards the laboring 
classes, and free from that condescending taint of blood which 
can only patronize those of a lower social scale in life. He truly 
believes in the elevation of all classes. There is no seeking for 
popularity on his part, by throwing a morsel now and then for 
the working-man to nibble at and grow pretentious about; but a 
calm, generous recognition of the right and capacity of every 
human being to make the best of himself that God will allow. 

The war in Europe is leading to considerable criticism of the 
Peace Society, and of the friends and representatives of arbitration. 
The religious press, at least, is wondering why they have kept 
still and let Mr. Gladstone bear the whole brunt of the battle. 
We have felt all along, if we may be permitted to judge on this 
side of the water, that if England had been alert both statesmen 
and philanthropists, bloodshed might have been prevented. A 
little firmness at the outset would have awed the Turk, and the 
principles of arbitration, immediately set on foot, would have 
satisfied Russia. It is of no use to talk of arbitration after blood 
is drawn. England cannot stop the two combatants, but she can 
prevent the war from spreading, and woe be to her if she does 
not. 


M. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Orthodoxy and Revivalism. Sermons on vital questions at issue 
between popular Evangelical Christianity, especially as trepre- 
sented by the revivalism of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and 
the rational religious thought of the time. By Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland. New York: James Miller. 1877. 


We have already spoken of the vigor and ability of this book; 
and its closing essay, entitled “A Chapter of Personal Experi- 
ence,” describing the influence upon the author’s religious views 
of the writings of Robertson, Ruskin, and George MacDonald, 
has been before our readers in the pages of this Review. We 
call attention to it again, because of the conviction that its some- 
what special title and controversial purpose may deter many 
from reading the very thoughtful and thorough discourses it con- 
tains. We dissent strongly from the title and many of the views 
set forth in the first sermon of the volume, “ Orthodoxy the Worst 
Enemy of Christianity.” We had supposed that wickedness was 
the worst enemy of Christianity, and that the practical material- 
ism of society, even, was a much more serious foe. We were not 
prepared, on the first reading, to accept the strong denunciation 
which the book contains of the revival efforts of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey; and now that we have somewhat carefully observed 
their work near at hand, we are still less inclined to judge it so 
harshly. Vastly overrated we believe its good results certainly 
have been; but the zeal of Mr. Moody, backed by the codperation 
of nearly all the Orthodox churches, has brought about a consid- 
erable awakening of religious interest in all this neighborhood, 
which is as much the opportunity of liberal Christianity as of 
Orthodoxy, if it will seriously give itself to improve it. When 
we opened Dr. Walker’s late volume of sermons, the first sentence 
that met our eyes was this: “Give us living truth, if possible, 
but if not, in God’s name give us living error.” We are glad to 
see religious life, even if it is not of our type. All that we can ask 
of Orthodoxy and of Mr. Moody is, that they should be faithful 
to the highest line of their religious convictions. That Mr. 
Moody mects this requirement we cannot doubt; how some of 
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those who appear as his indorsers can meet it without open protest 
against certain of the doctrines he has enforced is a question 
which we think they have very seriously to consider. 

But while we do not accept certain statements of this book, 
which seem to us altogether too sweeping and condemnatory, we 
agree with Mr. Sunderland that it is the misfortune of Orthodoxy 
when it is sincere — and when it is not, its crime — to hinder and 
discredit all religious faith to those who identify its dogmas with 
Christianity, and are yet unable to accept them. We agree with 
him, too, that the revivalism of such a man as Mr. Moody will 
strengthen the religious doubts of some who, seeing his doctrine 
to be often irrational, and his conception of Christianity to be 
literalistic and crude, are yet unable to separate from these things 
what is genuine and attractive in his appeals. We do not, 
indeed, think that Orthodoxy or revivalism is chargeable with all 
the drift away from religion and righteousness, of which Mr. 
Sunderland presents to us such an appalling picture. Other 
causes, not so easy to state,some of them not so creditable to 
average human nature, are quite as much responsible for religious 
scepticism and moral laxity, as those who have been reared in 
liberal communities must sorrowfully affirm. Liberal Christianity, 
and even what is called natural religion, share with Orthodoxy 
the indifference, and, in some instances, the contempt and hostility 
of a considerable portion of the community. 

It is natural that Mr. Sunderland, from the revulsion of his 
own feeling against the system in which he was reared, should 
make a strong presentation of the features of Orthodoxy that are 
harsh, unlovely, and repellant; and the portraiture of them can, 
for the most part, be verified. But it is well sometimes to remem- 
ber that to those who adhere to it, Orthodoxy means reverence, 
righteousness, and truth, and even more, Divine Grace, Redemp- 
tion, and Immortal Hope; and that to multitudes Mr. Sunder- 
land’s strictures are as criticisms of one who is with all imperfec- 
tions still their mother. To those who remember this, this book 
will seem, in many places, one-sided and severe. It is, however, 
always serious, careful, and reverent, and gives evidence that its 
author can do effective religious work. Even the controversial 
portions are timely; and the exaggerations we have noted will 
have their full correction in the discussion that, we are glad to 


believe, must rectify many judgments, and enlarge the views of 
all sides, as it goes on. 
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Chedayne of Kotono: A Story of the Early Days of the Re- 
public. By Ashburn Towner. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 751 Broadway. may 


The plot turns on the hardships, occasioned by conflicting 
colonial land-claims, of Yankee settlers in Susquehanna Valley. 
The materials are good, but poorly wrought into six hundred 
tedious pages. Judging by their inconsequence, and an absence 
of poetic justice, the events are historic. The personages are 
also from real life,—famous Dr. Rush is thinly disguised as 
Benjamin Hurry; but despite their individuality they talk stilted 
English. “Widow woman” is a tautological phrase banished 
from good writing, but our author uses it on page 233. The 
hero is an “admirable Crichton,” who marries, in old age, a 
grandmother he had in youth yielded to his friend. The most 
interesting personage is Benny, a Shaughraun of the primeval 
forest. Detached scenes are depicted with power. Boys, and 
other people of unformed literary taste, may find enjoyment in 
the book. 


J. H. W. 


Epochs of Ancient History: The Athenian Empire. By 
George W. Cox, M.A. With five Maps. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. p. 257. 


This is, in the main, a book for historical students. Its first aim 
is to make the events of the story, the policy of the actors, and 
the political results, entirely distinct and clear. A very full table 
of contents, marginal headings, a chronological table, and a full 
index, supply the most convenient apparatus. The literary form 
suffers a little, as it must. The book is hard, dry, clear. The 
Greek names seem almost ostentatiously unfamiliar in the author’s 
scrupulous spelling of them. But to one who will give a little 
time and attention, the story is not only instructive, but thor- 
oughly interesting. The Athenian Empire, lasting hardly more 
than fifty years, was the one experiment which might have made 
Greece a nation. How nearly this was done, what appalling 
faults and catastrophes kept it from being effected, is excellently 
told. As a narrative, more expansion should have been to 
the half-dozen leading causes and events, and less to the numer- 
ous small but necessary details. But the critical actions are told 
with spirit and effect. The series is too well known to need 


more than to say that this holds a worthy place in it. 
14 
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A Homeric Dictionary for use in Schools and Colleges. From 
the German of Dr. Georg Autenrieth, Rector of the Gymna- 
sium at Zweibrticken. ‘Translated, with additions and cor- 
rections, by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D. New York: Harpers. 
pp. 307. 


For beauty of typography and illustrations, convenience of 
size, fulness of matter, accuracy, and cheapness, this manual 
seems to be everything that the ordinary reader or student of 
Homer could possibly desire. We have tested it as to a good 
many peculiar Homeric words, including several of those dis- 
cussed by Mr. F. W. Newman, in his Homeric Translation, 
and have always found them abundantly full in explanation and 
citation. As an indication of the plan, upwards of eighty cita- 
tions and phrases are given under épyouar, and eleven epithets 
under xépve. Forms of words are very fully given, distinguishing 
by type these cases, etc., found in Homer; and words occurring 
only once or twice are indicated, with references. 


History Primers. Classical Antiquities: I. Old Greek Life. 
By J. P. Mahaffey, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
PpaLOL: 


There is nothing of the dryness of most “antiquities” in this 
convenient little Primer. Mr. Mahaffey’s Social Life in 
Greece, is, outside of romance, the most attractive picture we 
know of former days. In the same direct and pleasant style, 
without the literary discussion, this deals with some of the 
topics in five short chapters, as “General Features,” “Men and 
Property,” “The Greek at Home,” “Public Life,” and “Greek 
Religion and Law.” These chapters have proved interesting 
enough for reading aloud at home, which is the best praise we 
know how to give. 


Questions Awakened by the Bible. J. “Are Souls Immortal?” 
II. “Was Christ in Adam?” III. “Is God a Trinity?” By 
Rey. John Miller, Princeton, N. J. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1877. 


The fact that the author of this book has just been suspended 
from the ministry, by unanimous vote of the presbytery to which 
he belongs, for holding the doctrines set forth here, will secure 
for it an attention which it would perhaps otherwise have failed 
to gain. The volume contains three monographs with separate 
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prefaces and distinct subjects. Mr. Miller seems to be a spiritual 
descendant of Roger Williams, born with a genius for dissent, 
and though he feels how venturesome and lonely a path he has 
chosen, and declares that it makes him “shiver to go on so 
exposed a road,” we cannot help the suspicion that his terror, like 
the school-boy’s at being out of bounds after dark, is rather 
delightful after all. Indeed, in the third preface he confesses 
that the remainder of his life has no other occupation so interest- 
ing as the undoing of prevalent superstitions of the Church. It is 
fortunate for him that it is so, for there is a great deal of such 
superstition pervading the church to which he is attached to be 
exposed and undone, and that a devout and sincere Christian 
man, such as Mr. Miller seems to be, will have need of all the 
comfort he can find in new-discovered truth and the joy of 
righteous combat for it, is evident from the instant withdrawal of 
fellowship from him on the publication of this book. 

The trouble with Mr. Miller’s Orthodoxy is that he will not put 
his head deeply enough into the sand. The infallibility of every 
word of the Scriptures, he reverently accepts, without any percep- 
tion, it would seem, of progressive revelation, or a human element 
in them. This is the source of his strength and of his weakness 
in these discussions. Job’s doubt of immortality makes Mr. 
Miller doubt it, and try to explain the clear faith of the New 
Testament in it into accord with his view that the whole man is 
body, or if also soul, that he dies body and soul, and is new- 
created at the general Resurrection. He is not satisfied with the 
unconscious sleep of the soul for ages which finds some color of 
support in passages of the Epistles, and has been held by many 
Christians, Luther among them; but in loyalty to his understand- 
ing of the Old Testament representation he asserts the entire 
non-existence of souls after death till recreated at the Resurrec- 
tion. We should say that Mr. Miller’s literalism in interpreting 
the language of the Bible on this point had led him to overlook 
the plain teaching of the New Testament concerning the reality 
of spiritual existence, present and eternal. It certainly has led 
him into conflict with the received doctrine of his church and the 
common beliefs of men. 

So of the second topic treated. Mr. Miller accepts the doctrine 
of his church on depravity, federal headship of Adam, and real 
humanity of Christ. Accepting so much, he begins to think for 
himself from this point, and finds that it logically brings him not 
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to Christ?s sinlessness as a man, which is the Orthodox doctrine, 
but to his fellowship in Adam’s guilt, his need of ransom, and so 
his redemption by himself, by virtue of the Godhead united with 
his humanity. “Christ craved grace as well as I.” This redemp- 
tion is retroactive like that of prophets and saints, before his 
historic life, and so his actual life was without sin, though subject 
to temptation. We should think that Mr. Miller had the best of 
the logic in this curious metaphysical quarrel with the old Ortho- 
doxy, though it must take the thin air and acute theological 
sense of Princeton Calvinism fully to appreciate it, or to care to 
condemn it as heretical. More interesting to us is the fact that 
while throughout this essay Mr. Miller claims to believe in the 
Supreme Deity of Christ, and even to surpass ordinary Ortho- 
doxy in finding the whole Godhead embraced in his manifesta- 
tion of Deity, and is especially severe upon Arian and Socinian 
views, his statement of the union of Christ with God shows that 
he really holds a form of the indwelling theory held also by 
many Unitarians. Christ “is God just as far as the Omnipotent 
Jehovah could deify an elected and anointed intelligence.” He 
quotes the wholly ambiguous passage in Romans ix., 5, to prove 
Christ’s Deity, and Hebrews 1., 6, as reason for worshipping him 
as such. Christ is God, substantially as the incarnated Spirit, 
authoritatively in that all power is given him, forensically in that 
he stands for God. “That he was doomed by lineage does not in 
the least interfere with all these points of his Divinity.” His 
“Omnipotency” consists in “making the man a God, so far as 
the Supreme Jehovah could make any of his creatures.” This 
utter confusion of language shows into what hopeless chaos the 
old theological framework lapses when one begins to jostle its 
phrases by thrusting here and there a rational conception among 
them. 

The third, and, doubtless, the most offensive discussion to the 
presbytery that condemned the book, is an attempt to overthrow 
the doctrine of the Trinity, root and branch. He will not have 
a model Trinity, nor “admit any intended threeness.” Once 
before, and now finally, a careful examination of the Scriptures, 
finds them empty of the doctrine. The whole Godhead is in 
Christ, and the Father is his Godhead. The Trinity can give no 
account of itself to reason; there is no accepted idea of it among 
those who receive it; it is a superstitious growth accounted for 
by history; it is not in Scripture; it is not so plainly taught 
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there as the Mass; the Son “ties himself to the Father”; the Spirit 
as 2 Person is the Father; finally, “the doctrine is nothing to the 
Gospel or to salvation.” 

Most of these arguments sound familiar to Unitarians, and as 
there was no way of meeting them, there was clearly nothing to 
be done but to suspend the man who used them so vigorously 
from the pastoral function. Besides, Mr. Miller not only argued 
against the Trinity, he ridiculed its shifting positions. “Thus the 
doctrine is like Maelzell’s chess-player. We open each door in 
turn and there is nothing in it.” There was a man in it, but 
“before each opening he altered his position.” This may be 
involuntary ridicule, but its aptness is all the more indefensible. 

This is by no means Mr. Miller’s first literary offence against 
Orthodoxy. Some years ago he published a book called Fetich 
in Theology, in which he criticised ten points of prevalent dogma. 
He says that his criticisms have been pronounced just by a 
“majority of Calvinistic chairs.” Probably the necessity of such 
an admission did not make the author of the criticisms to be any 
the less suspected. The wooden “chairs” are always sound, and 
secure in the suffrages of ignorance. Orthodoxy does not like 
those whose corrections it has to take under protest. In this case 
its instincts were safe. For Mr. Miller has not only now trans- 
gressed mortally, but is probably still on the way to new enor- 
mities. There are contradictions and lingering exuvice of dogma 
in this volume that are prophetic of still further developments 
of heresy. If the presbytery had suspended him for some of 
these incoherencies, we cannot say that its action would have 
been wholly unwarranted. But they are only the inevitable con- 
fusion of a vigorous and trenchant thinker struggling with ven- 
erable and but partially perceived limitations. 


Coronation. A Story of Forest and Sea. By E. P. Tenney. 

Boston: Noyes, Snow & Co. 1877. 

Those of our readers who have met a little volume of medita- 
tions on death, called The Silent House, will not be likely to for- 
get the wise, thoughtful, cheerful, strong pages whose chapters 
verified what the author in his present book gives as his defini- 
tion of the word “sermon,— an interesting and effective talk on 
religion”; and they are sure to welcome this story in which Mr. 
Tenney, now President of Colorado College, gathers up thoughts 
which fill it with suggestiveness and beauty. Although abound- 
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ing in narrative and adventure, it is no common story, in which 
these play the chief part, but is all inwrought with the results of 
wise reading and fresh, personal thought, bubbling with quaint 
wit, and yet pervaded by a profound religious spirit. Written 
out of very close and loving communion with Nature, in many of 
the grandest and most beautiful forms in which it is to be found 
on this continent, the scene is laid partly on the coast of Cape 
Ann and of Maine, and partly among the mountains of Colorado; 
and we know no more sympathetic descriptions of those rare 
regions, and none more adapted to kindle a desire for more 
intimate acquaintance with them. This little volume, indeed, 
might well be a travelling summer companion, to teach How to 
see and What to see. It is so breezy and tonic in its spirit, that 
it has the secret of invigoration which our heated, city-bound 
American life needs. 

It traces the life of the author’s closest friend, Cephas by name, 
in his Christian ministry among these varied scenes, first as pastor 
in a New England village; and later, in the far West, under the 
shadow of the greatest sorrow a man can know; and in strange, 
wild adventures, nursing a grand, unselfish plan of serving his 
fellow-men, and dying at last for another,—a noble picture of 
a wild, free manhood, swayed by the highest motives, and 
mightily possessed by a devout consecration to God. He has 
found that the divine remedy for ill-health and for crushing 
sorrow is in solitary communion with God among his sublime 
works; and one of the most wholesome lessons of his story is the 
conviction which it inspires, that it is still possible to come close 
to Him there and to find Him in the systematic habit of ‘solitude 
with Nature for religious thought and prayer as really as the 
saints of old did. 

Thoughtful readers will find this book a very friendly one, full 
of quickening suggestion and high impulse,—a real book, written 
out of the experience of life, and showing the noblest help for 
real life. 


La Palestine Inconnue, Par Ch. Clermont Ganneau. Paris: 
Leroux. 


This little book is a lecture given at the Royal Institution in 
London by the enthusiastic French archeologist, whose good luck 
is equal to his zeal. We might call it a report to the Palestine 
Exploration Society of work done by the aid of their “fund.” 
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M. Clermont Ganneau is a sprightly writer, and knows how to 
select entertaining topics. He lays most stress upon two things 
which the investigator in Palestine has unduly neglected, but 
now ought specially to heed,— the writings of Arabic authors, and - 
the customs and legends of the existing peasantry. Very little 
attention has been paid to Moslem writings. Yet these will 
sometimes give the key to problems of geography which have 
baffled all the conjectures of travellers and students. A notable 
instance is in the unsatisfactory attempts to find the site of Geser, 
a city not mentioned in the Bible, but important in the writings 
of Josephus and the Maccabees. Up to 1870, this city had been 
the stumbling-block of Palestinian scholars. But in a chance 
reading of an Arab chronicle, a work of Moudjir ed Din, our 
friend was able to find a village named “Tell el Djezer,” which, 
with the Egyptian pronunciation, is an exact reproduction of the 
Hebrew name “Geser.” With this guide, the site of “ Geser” is 
near the Arab village of Abou Chouclé, just where it ought to be. 
Arabic “inscriptions,” moreover, are of high value in determining 
ancient customs. Through one of these, M. Ganneau has been 
privileged to learn the exact length of a “Sabbath day’s journey.” 

But even more important than this is a knowledge of the 
fellahin, the country people of Palestine, which ordinary travel- 
lers who rarely go off from the regular paths, and are hampered 
by the obstinacy and the lies of their “drayman,” cannot gain. 
M. Ganneau discusses at some length the question of the descent 
of these people. He makes them out to be a heterogeneous 
mingling of Canaanites, Hebrews, Assyrians, Egyptians, and other 
races, descendarts of those whom the Arabs conquered, who have 
taken the language and the religion of their conquerors. Tact 
and perseverance may get a great deal out of them, but direct 
questioning only puts them on their guard. But the traditions of 
these people, Canaanite in their origin, throw light on the pre- 
Israelite religion, and upon the names of sacred places. Several 
instances of this are given by M. Ganneau from his own notes. 
The women of the jfellahin, especially, deserve careful study. 
The “arsenal of idolatry,” which Isaiah describes and denounces, 
is still to be found in their wardrobe. And the mem still speak 
with contempt of certain ridiculous practices, as “women’s work,” 
—“ Choughl nisouan.” 

M. Ganneau thinks that researches in Palestine cannot be 
prosecuted too vigorously in the passion for “improvement” 
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which has reached the Sacred Land, and threatens to destroy its 
relics and its landmarks. In a little time all the remains of the 
ancient ages will be swept away. He hears the odd echo of the 
ery of Rachel —“ the Biblical Niobe” —in the cry of the railway 
conductor,— “ Bethlehem! Train stops ten minutes! Passengers 
for the Dead Sea change cars!” When that alarm is given, 
good-by to more discoveries! But will not the excavations for 
the railway bring to light a good deal of buried treasure? Doubt- 
less a great many timid souls in the ancient time used, like the 
unprofitable servant in the parable, the ground as the place of 
deposit for their store of jewels and trinkets; and railway 
digging may discover with less expense what now the religious 
and scientific delvers seek with such fruitless pain and _ toil. 
Works of art may not be found; Schliemann has no motive to dig 
in Galilee or Judea. But that there is great weight of silver and 
gold, in shekels and “talents” which has been hidden there in the 
soil since the days of the Captivities, can hardly be doubted. If 
the wretched Jews who go to find a grave on the slope of Olivet, 
would only set themselves to unearth these deposits, they would 
be more prosperous in their search than the credulous Yankees 
who vainly seek for the lost wealth of Captain Kidd and his 
pirates. 

G. Hoe. 


Recent German Theological Literature. 


1. Each month brings some new treatise on the book of Job, 
now a translation, now a commentary, now a critical dissertation, 
now a sharp polemic. Following close upon the combative 
treatise of Carl Budde, is the quiet discussion of Dr. J. Barth 
(Beitrage zur Erklirung des Buches Job) which is much less 
dogmatic. Itis.asmall book in two parts. The first attempts the 
difficult task of fixing the age of the writing. Very ingeniously 
the critic shows points of apparent relationship between Job and 
the prophetic books and the Book of Proverbs, sayings and allu- 
sions which seem to prove that the poet was acquainted with 
these books; and so limiting the time in which he must have 
lived. These indications are not seldom very obscure and indefi- 
nite, and no one but a close observer would discover them. But 
Herr Barth finds reason to conclude from them that the Book of 


Job was written between the time of Obadiah and Jeremiah! His 
reasoning is hardly conclusive. 
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The second part of the book is given mainly to pointing out 
defective and mistaken renderings of other commentators in 
which the solid Hebrew learning and nice critical skill of the 
writer appear to good advantage. His interpretations sometimes 
restore old and discredited renderings. Barth’s book is much 
smaller that that of Budde, but has, in its way, merits as sub- 
stantial. 

2. All the deliverances of the liberal school of German theolo- 
gians are not to be commended. And surely the six lectures of 
the famous preacher of the Reformed Church of Saint Martin in 
Bremen (der Apostel Paulus) are the most extraordinary of all 
the numerous recent analyses of the great Apostle. Dr. Moritz 
Schwalb professes to admire the Apostle for his energy, his 
strong will, his ardent zeal, and his fine executive qualities. Yet he 
has no scruple in overturning the common notion of his saihtliness, 
his wisdom, his fairness, and his disinterestedness. In Schwalb’s 
book Paul appears as a trickster, a bigot, a cunning intriguer, 
quite willing to lie, and with all his talk about faith, more a 
sceptic than a believer. His mind was weakened by his crazy 
visions. His scheme of dogma was a mass of wild fancies, and he 
really did not know well what he was talking about. His influ- 
ence upon the world has certainly been great, and he, much more 
than Jesus, is the founder of the Christian religion. But it is 
very doubtful if he has not injured Christianity more than he has 
helped it, and done the world vast harm by fastening upon a false 
type of piety. The Apostle to the Gentiles, as here presented, is 
a “new creature,” and the praise given to such a person is out of 
place and ridiculous. Baur would hardly accept the picture of 
Schwalb as a copy of his Paul, and this echo of the Tiibingen voice 
has a very harsh sound. 

3. As Herr Ernst Worner, in his volumes of lectures, has by no 
means proved that the Epistle to the Hebrews was the work of 
Paul, it seems not like a German to take that fact for granted in 
the title of his book, Der Brief St. Pauli an die Hebraer ausge- 
legt. He evidently wishes to differ here from the best-known 
critics, yet he gives no substantial reasons for his difference. But 
he is clear that Apollos did not write the Epistle, and he holds 
that it was written by an Apostle at any rate, and for the Chris- 
tian Jews in Palestine; and possibly, too, in their native language! 
W orner is better as a verbal critic than as a judge of the author- 
ship or purpose of the Epistle. He catches the spirit of the 

15 
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analogies and illustrations, and sees the exalted idea that the 
Apostle had of the mission of the Christ and his relation to the 
types and promises of the Old Dispensation. Worner was a 
scholar of the famous Bech, and adopted the opinions and 
methods of his master. His volume, published posthumously, is a 
tribute to one of the most devout of the younger teachers of 
Switzerland, whose early death was a serious loss to the Evangeli- 
cal community of Ziirich. But to New Testament interpretation 
it cannot be said to bring anything of special value, or to add 
anything important to the redundant commentaries on a treatise 
so hard to understand as the Letter to the Hebrews. 

4. We had just welcomed from a New York publisher a new. 
edition of the select works of Tertullian, edited by an American 
Professor, as a specimen of the “ Christian classics,” and intended 
as a text-book of what, perhaps, we may call “consecrated Latin’ 
The German edition, to which Ernest Klussmann has added criti- 
cal notices, has no proper purpose of pedagogy, and only aims to 
restore the text and explain the meaning of the African fanatic in 
his book about the theatric plays (Q Septimii Florentis Tertulli- 
ani libellus de Spectaculis). This is one of the most character- 
istic of Tertullian’s tracts, showing the narrowness of his zeal, his 
vehement invective, the power of his sarcasm, and his intolerance. 
Klussmann is a better critic than theologian, and is more inter- 
ested in the language than the opinions of the passionate father. 
It is a little singular that this heretic Montanist, who died in his 
heresy, should have now a good orthodox reputation, and should 
rank as well as any of the saints and the martyrs, in spite of his 
extravagant dogma and his harsh morality. 

5. ih our time Islam is not only treated as one of the great 
religions of the world, but even allowed to be a rival, we might 
almost say a branch, of the Christian religion. And it is refresh- 
to a sas the religion of Mohammed, quite as much as the 
cca! petecraad entice ge 
reformers who nee dgparted widel cf a ae ee 
sometimes in the diecion of pee ins eh oe pane 
times in the aivacuion of freetl a ae Saas pee 
ee orelints ac - nue > dba Gla history of the Arab 

) B and ra icals, as well as ascetics, have a large 
place. The book of Herr Wilhelm Spitta, zur Geschichte Abwl- 
Hasan Al Asaris, gives the story of the life and influence of one 


of the most eminent of these reformers, who after preaching 
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liberal doctrines of the most positive kind until he was forty years 
old, was moved to reéxamine the faith, and turned away to ortho- 
doxy of an extreme sort, recanting all his errors and heresies, and 
going back zealously to the teaching of his childhood, even, 
according to the legend, cursing on his death-bed the heresy of 
which he had been the chosen champion as the most abominable 
of lies. El-Ashari to-day is one of the famous saints of the 
orthodox Moslem religion; and his renunciation of his infidelity 
is one of the convincing proofs of the sound Sunnetic doctrine. 

6. The ignorant and fanatical sects have usually some one theo- 
Icgian who dictates their faith, is their peculiar boast for his 
learning and genius, and is their oracle, if not their saint. In the 
last century the sect of the Philadelphians in Hesse Cassel was 
the most conspicuous ecclesiastical phenomenon, and was formida- 
ble in its pretensions as in its hold upon popular superstition. 
Happily —it has died out—there is not one Philadelphian left in 
the little State, and the very name is almost forgotten. But their 
noted man, Heinrich Horche, comes again to the front in the 
entertaining monograph of Herr C. W. H. Hochhuth (Heinrich 
Horche und die philadelphischen Gemeinden im Hessen). The 
life of this noted preacher was written more than a hundred 
years ago by Haas, but it is entirely out of print, and the new 
book of Hoehhuth will revive a legend almost blotted out. It 
has been drawn up from manuscript documents as well as from 
scattered publications. The Philadelphians and their preacher 
have no significance in the history of religious thought or growth, 
but make a curious chapter in the history of confident religious 
ignorance. One may compare this book of Hochhuth with the 
lives of Moody and Sankey, and the reports of the meetings of 
the Second Adventists to see how history repeats itself, and that 
there is nothing new under the sun. The “Christians” and Elder 
Summerbeil in our time make us think of the Philadelphians and 
Horche of Cassel in the eighteenth century. 

7. In no nation has the mischievous interference of the Jesuits 
been more busy, and its disastrous result more evident, than in 
Austria. The baleful influence of that black brotherhood —men 
without a country, servile tools of a foreign power—has more 
than anything else kept Austria behind the civilized nations, and 
hindered the material and spiritual prosperity of that realm. And 
now that the burden is thrown off, and the eyes of the rulers are 
open, skilful writers hasten to expose the arts and the iniquities 
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of this instrument of despotism. The solid work of Johann Kelle 
(die Jeswiten-Gymnasien in CEsterreich) brings testimonies from 
the mouths of the Jesuit writers to convict them of perverting 
the methods of public education and outraging the laws in the 
prosecution of their schemes. Though the development of these 
plans has not as yet become apparent on this side of the ocean, 
the experience of the European monarchies is a warning to our 
republic. The Jesuit fraternity is a leopard whose spots cannot 
be cast off, and whose nature and methods are as unchanging as 
the dogma of the Catholic Church. No institution can be more 
out of place and uncongenial in a republic. And the libraries of 
Europe, which Herr Kelle has used to good purpose in the pre- 
paration of his book, bear the most ample testimony to the 
artifices and schemes of these indefatigable intriguers. 

8. Allgemeine Kirchliche Chronik, 1876. More than twenty 
years ago we announced the enterprise of Dr. Karl Matthes in 
issuing the first number of an annual, Chronicle of the Church, 
which should be at once impartial, comprehensive, and accurate. 
Now we have to include in our summary the twenty-third of 
these annual issues! The first editor has passed on; but his 
place is well supplied by Dr. August Werner who has an equal 
industry, fairness, and patience; and the Chronicle for no year is 
more complete and more trustworthy than that of the year 1876. 
As we have followed the course of the successive editions, it has 
been cheering to note the steady progress in Germany of liberal 
religious thought. The statements of this Chronicle, edited by 
an orthodox man, and vouched for by the orthodox community, 
are a sufficient refutation of the cool assertions of the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, that rationalism is dying out in Germany, and that the 
reaction towards the old creeds is increasing. On the contrary, 
both in the Protestant and Catholic churches there is the amplest 
evidence in this Chronicle of the growth of freethought. The 
Protestantenverein, which is as much Unitarian as anything in 
Europe or America that: has the Unitarian name, has become 
within a few years a most important element in the liberal 
thought of Germany. The “Old Catholic” movement has not 
ao in nothing, as it was predicted. And the words from 
France and Italy are of heresy in the chief seats of the Christian. 
Synagogue. Liberalism in this Chronicle is allowed the title of 
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Evangelical.” The Chronicle is most valuable to own and to 
consult. 
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ARNOLD OF RUGBY.* 


“ Master of Rugby and the author of a History of Rome,”— 
so say the biographical dictionaries. But it is not as an his- 
torian nor as an educator that Dr. Arnold will be remem- 
bered at the last, or that his greatest influence was exerted. 
Valuable as was the service which his Roman History ren- 
dered to English readers, by giving currency to the results 
of German criticism and research, it has already been sup- 
planted by completer works. His edition of Thukydides 
still remains of value to the scholar; but upon this his popu- 
lar reputation never rested. As an educator, Arnold’s posi- 
tion will ever be allowed to be in the very front rank; and 
no one can undertake to represent any department of his 
work without being tempted to a digression upon his life at 
Rugby, upon his methods of teaching and administration, 
upon what may be called his school idea, without wishing, by 
repeating the story of his endeavors and accomplishments, to 
pay tribute to the manhood and devotion and reality which 
filled him, and passed electrically to all who came under his 
control, and which shpuld prove an inspiration and an excit- 
ing call to every one who follows his high vocation. “TI 


* The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D. D., late Head-Master of 
Rugby School, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D.. Dean of Westminster. A new edition. Two vol- 
umes inone. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. $2.50. 
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predict,” said Dr. Hawkins, in recommending Arnold for 
the mastership of Rugby, “ that, if elected, he will change 
the face of education all through the public schools of Eng- 
land.” To say that he accomplished this would be to say 
little indeed. 

The walls of a school could not confine Arnold, nor the 
records of antiquity. His interests were as wide as man- 
kind and truth; and the social and religious conditions of 
his own time and people were the objects of his deepest con- 
cern: these he labored most to comprehend and to better. 
The social convulsions of 1830, and the Oxford religious 
movement were alike schools for his development and calls 
for his sword. “The paramount interest of public affairs 
outweighs with me even the school itself’’ The condition 
of the English poor, the startling social inequalities, the 
haughtiness and indifference of the upper classes, were a 
continual burden to him. ‘ Aristocracy as a predominant 
element in a government,” he writes, ‘ whether it be aristoc- 
racy of skin, of race, of wealth, of nobility, or of priesthood, 

has been, to my mind, the greatest source of evil throughout 
' the world, because it has been the most universal and the 
most enduring.” ‘“ When I speak of the aristocracy of Eng- 
land bearing hard upon the poor, I always mean the whole 
class of gentlemen, and not the nobility or great landed 
and commercial proprietors. I cannot think that you or I 
suffer from any aristocracy above us; but we ourselves 
belong toa part of society which has not done its duty to 
the poor, although with no intention to the contrary, but 
much the reverse.” “No one seems to me to understand 
our dangers.” “TI must write a pamphlet,” he cried, “or I 
shall burst.” He established a newspaper expressly to plead 
the cause of social reform; and he left nothing undone which 
he could do to rouse England to a sense of her responsibili- 
ties and of her dangers. , : 

But it was to the cause of a more enlightened theology 
and a purer religion that he principally devoted himself, and 
in this sphere that he felt the highest exertions were neces- 
sary. When the blackest clouds of superstition settled over 
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England, and the whole Church seemed drifting back into 
medigvalism, his was the trumpet that sounded the call to 
come up higher; his the power to see and the courage to 
declare, that not by going back to don the coats and ape the 
dialect of the men who made the creeds was an “age of 
faith” to be created or restored, but by shaking off, as they 
shook off, the outgrown and the rotten; by grasping and 
using, instead of denying, the light and life of the time; by 
making ready new bottles for the new wine that has come 
pouring through the world. Cramped as he often was by 
considerations of expediency, neutralized as many of his 
efforts were by unfortunate conditions, omnipotent almost 
as were the hindering chains of an iron conservatism, such 
’ was his endeavor, such his conviction, such his lofty motive. 
It is as the first Broad Churchman that I propose to present 
him in this article. 

Arnold’s opinions were of slow maturing. We do not find 
that, during his undergraduate days at Oxford, he took 
prominently any of those positions on Church* and State 
affairs with which he afterwards became identified; but we 
read with interest that he was ready to take part in the 
discussions of corpus common-room, and, though at first, 
perhaps, the youngest of the scholars was inferior to few in 
argument. ‘He was fearless in advancing his opinions,” 
writes Mr. Justice Coleridge, then, as ever after, one of his 
stanchest friends, “‘which, to say the truth, often startled 
us a good deal. But he was ingenuous and candid; and 
though the fearlessness with which, so young as he was, he 
advanced his opinions might have seemed to betoken pre- 
sumption, yet the good temper with which he bore retort or 
rebuke relieved him from that imputation. He was bold and 
warm, because, so far as his knowledge went, he saw very 
clearly; and he was an ardent lover of truth, but I never 
saw in him even then a grain of vanity or conceit.” 

Elected a fellow of Oriel College in 1815, he was thrown 
into the society of Whately, Keble, Davison, Hampden, and 
others of that brilliant circle that for so many years made 
Oriel the central point of interest in Oxford. Newman and 
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Pusey did not enter the society until after Arnold left the 
university. Newman, indeed, it is interesting to note, was 
elected to the fellowship which he vacated. For Dr. 
Whately, who was one .of the first to discover of what stuff 
he was made, Arnold conceived a high regard, which contin- 
ued through life. He used to refer to a visit which he paid 
to Whately some years later as marking an era in the devel- 
opment of his thought; and, in the preface to his first 
volume of sermons, he speaks of the pleasure which he felt 
in having arrived, by an independent process, at conclusions 
reached by Whately, unknown to himself. And in 1831, he 
writes, referring to the outcry raised against Whately’s 
appointment to the Archbishopric of Dublin, “It does grieve 
me most deeply to hear people speak of him as of a danger- 
ous and latitudinarian character; because in him the intellec- 
tual part of his nature keeps pace with the spiritual, instead 
of being left, as the Evangelicals leave it, a fallow field for 
all unsightly creeds to flourish in. He is a truly great man, 
in the highest sense of the word.” 

But most interesting of these Oxford friendships, when 
we consider the after lives of the two men, was that with 
Keble. The breaking off of their intimate intercourse, upon 
the full development of their directly antithetical views, 
caused the keenest pain to Arnold; and he earnestly endeay- 
ored to prevent it, and to renew the broken intimacy. “I 
learnt from Cornish,” he writes in 1841, “what I never knew 
before, the especial ground of Keble’s alienation from me; it 
appears that he says that ‘I do not believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.’ Now, that I do not believe it in Keble’s 
sense is most true: I would just as soon worship Jupiter ; 
and Jupiter's idolatry is scarcely farther from Christianity, 
in my Judgment, than the idolatry of the priesthood.” He 
proceeds to say that he substantially agrees with Pearson on 
this point. “I do not say that Pearson’s opinions on church 
government are exactly the same as mine; I dare say they 
are not; but he.... would not have said that a man did 
not believe in the Holy Catholic Church because he did not 
believe in apostolical succession.” 
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We get one glimpse of Keble during the period of his 
intimacy with Arnold which is by no means a pleasing one. 
Previous to his ordination, and even afterwards, Arnold was 
deeply troubled concerning certain points in the Articles, 
particularly the doctrine of the Trinity. His doubts, writes 
his friend Coleridge, “were not low nor rationalistic in their 
tendency, according to the bad sense of that term... .He 
doubted the proof and the interpretation of the textual 
authority.” Conscientious and thoughtful, he had come 
to the point to which every young man of conscientiousness 
and thoughtfulness must come, where the voice of tradition 
and authority is not a sufficient voice, and where the bases 
of faith must be reéxamined and fixed in independent and 
real conviction. To Keble, among others, he revealed his 
perplexities. ‘He was bid to pause in his inquiries,” and 
turn to practical duties; to take a young pupil “and a cu- 
racy somewhere or other, and cure himself not by physic, 7.e., 
reading and controversy, but by diet and regimen, 7.e., holy 
living.” ‘He scruples,” writes Keble, “doing what I advise 
him; which is, to put down the objections by main force 
whenever they arise in his mind, fearful that in so doing he 
shall be violating his conscience for a maintenance’ sake.” 
This was written two months after Arnold’s ordination; and 
we cannot avoid the painful inference that he was ordained 
in the midst of his doubts, though the truthfulness and man- 
liness of his character forbid the thought that he could have 
taken so solemn a step without some warrant which at the 
time was satisfying to himself. We know that through all 
these days he was subject to the influence of those he loved 
to an extent remarkable in one of so much original power ; 
and doubly displeasing, when we consider this is the charac- 
ter of the advice upon which he acted,—advice for which 
we feel that Martineau’s charges of “mischievous sophistry 
and dishonest morality’ are not one whit too severe. “The 
sacerdotal sophistry of Keble’s letter,” says Martineau, “is 
so complete and characteristic, that the subsequent career of 
the writer seems to be almost prefigured init. To quench 
by the ‘main force ’ of an idolatrous reverence the truthful 
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aspirations of a holy spirit, and suppress the starts of a 
waking conscience by the hideous nightmare of church 
power, is the grand aim of the school to which he belongs ; 
and the perverseness with which he here designates the 
purest sincerity as ‘a defect of Arnold’s mind,’ counsels a 
sceptical man to ‘take a curacy’ im order to believe the 
doctrines he is to teach, and calls the dishonest stifling of 
thought in action, ‘holy living,’ is singularly symptomatic 
of the moral blindness to which superstition inevitably 
tends.” And he continues with a sharpness the more elo- 
quent from the devotion with which he loves the memory of 
Arnold, “Can a change in the moral state settle a question 
of disputed interpretation? Will active life improve the 
exegetic skill? Willa batch of hard work enable a man to 
punctuate Timothy, explain aprayyuc, and penetrate the true 
meaning of the Paraclete? Can parish duty remove obscu- 
rity from the proem of John? and a curacy demonstrate 
the Athanasian Creed? What can be more evident than that 
the advice given to Arnold was good for stifling the doubt, 
bad for reaching the truth?” The world learns slowly, but 
let us trust itis learning surely, that there are men and 
times for whom and when the only “holy living” is deep 
and honest thinking. Paul, blinded by the splendor of the 
new religion he had sought to smother, fled from men to 
meditate in the silence of Arabia; and not till after three 
years “went up to Jerusalem to see Peter,” who, with his 
fellow-apostles, might utterly have quenched the light which 
was at first so unwelcome to them, and almost to the end 
suspected. 

Luther’s true work, when Rome has awakened him and 
he would “beat a hole” in Tetzel’s drum, is not to “diet” 
and *“ put down the objections by main force,” but to think 
the objections through, to burn oil over Augustine, and to 
nail his challenge to the church-door. Robertson’s placé, 
when his “soul begins to find that the props on which it 
has blindly rested so long are, many of them, rotten, and 
begins to suspect them all” is not the pulpit but the Tyrol, 
though “friends and counsellors only frown upon his 
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misgivings, and profanely bid him stifle doubts which, for 
aught he knows, may arise from the fountain of truth itself, 
to extinguish, as a glare from hell, that which, for aught he 
knows, may be light from heaven.” And John Milton, 
launching his burning pamphlets from his obscure library in 
Aldersgate, is a grand figure; while Bishop Milton, a man 
whom compromise might have created, were only less con- 
temptible than pitiable. 

I dwell thus upon this point in Arnold’s life— almost the 
only one that is open to criticism,—because it seems to me 
that the importance of holding it up for condemnation can 
scarcely be exaggerated, especially as his practice here must 
have given birth to, and its influence is reinforced by, the 
lax notions of subscription which he afterwards expressed, 
and which, coming from such a source, are doubly pregnant 
with evil, and have already, I believe, confirmed the spirit 
of compromise, and encouraged mental reservation in the 
Church of England to an incalculable extent. In 1838, 
Arnold writes to an old pupil, who had consulted him in 
regard to difficulties of subscription: “1 do not believe the 
damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed, under any quali- 
fication given of them, except such as substitute for them 
propositions of a wholly different character.... But I read 
the Athanasian Creed, and have and would again subscribe 
the article about it.” The excuses which he gives are, that 
he does not conceive the clauses in question to be essential 
parts of the creed, or that they were retained deliberately 
by the reformers. Poor enough do these excuses seem to us, 
as coming from Arnold, for having signed an article that 
declares, “The three creeds, Nice Creed, Athanasius Creed, 
and that which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, 
ought thoroughly to be received and believed; for they may 
be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” And 
that was framed, as it is hard to believe aman of Arnold’s 
large theological learning could not have known, by men 
who, conscious that the doctrine of the Trinity itself had 
ever been a disputed point, were united on the doctrine of 
the damnation of unbelievers. But what excuse appears for 
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the continued public reading of the clauses, when belief in 
them had been utterly rejected? “Nothing, surely,” says 
Martineau, “but the terrible paralysis of custom could 
deaden a man’s sense of the guilt of so great a mockery.” 
Elsewhere Arnold defends the acceptance of holy orders by 
men who “cannot yield an active belief to the words of 
every part of the Articles and Liturgy as true,” on the 
ground that otherwise “the Church could by necessity 
receive into the ministry only men of dull minds or dull 
consciences; of dull, nay, almost of dishonest minds, if they 
can persuade themselves that they actually agree in every 
minute particular with any great number of human proposi- 
tions; of dull consciences if, exercising their minds freely, 
and yet believing that the Church requires the total adhe- 
sion of the understanding, they still, for considerations of 
their own convenience, enter into the ministry in her 
despite.” The syllogistic form of this starting from the 
premise of “willing and ex animo” subscription to the Book 
of Common Prayer, and “all and every the Articles,” is 
evident to one much more poorly trained in Aristotle than 
Arnold was, and does not need to be stated; but since 
Martineau has pointedly put it, we may well repeat: “In 
declaring their full assent to the Articles and Liturgy, 
clergymen either honestly believe them throughout or they 
do not. If they do, they are men of “dull minds”; 
if they do not, they are men of “dull consciences”: 
therefore, “the Church can receive into its ministry only 
men of dull minds or dull consciences. “And is it not 
undeniable,” he persists, “that, in fact, the entrance into 
her service, smooth and easy to thoughtless mediocrity and 
worldly ambition, is beset by scruples and difficulties, chiefly 
for men of intellectual genius and moral earnestness? A 
Beresford and a Blomfield glide in with complacent smiles ; 
an Arnold passes with reluctant starts and bitter conflicts 
and many a pause of prayer and fear. They carry with 
them the undisturbed consistency so easy to minds without 
lofty aspiration, and are of no dimmer sight or less graceful 
movement than before; but he has withstood the repugnance 
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of his noble nature: and a speck is thenceforth fixed on his 
intellectual clearness which, at one part of his course of 
thought, compels him éo feel his way along the conventional 
‘path, and restrains the free step with which elsewhere he 
pursues, ‘in open vision,’ only what is great and true.” 

It is impossible too deeply to impress upon the minds of 
young men who aspire to the place of a teacher of morals 
and religion the duty of making the most perfect veracity 
the corner-stone of their temple. God’s cause is not so 
desperate that it needs to be served diplomatically; and 
there are too many ways of doing good in the world open to 
the man who wants to do good, and too free opportunities 
for influencing opinion, to justify any balancing of question- 
able expedients. ‘“ Let us not do evil,” says Arnold himself, 
“that evil may be escaped from; and it is an evil, and the 
fruitful parent of evils innumerable, to do violence to our 
understanding or to our reason in their appointed fields. 
By God’s blessing, if we do go boldly forward wherever 
truth shall lead us, our course need not be interrupted, 
neither shall a single hair of our faith perish.” But if by 
giving such prominence to this discussion, I have led any 
one ignorant of the full truth to suppose that at the time of 
Arnold’s subscription, or afterwards, his opinions were not 
in substantial accord with the doctrinal standards of the 
Church, I have done what I did not mean to do, and have 
encouraged a false inference. His troubles with the doctrine 
of the Trinity, however serious at the time of which I have 
been speaking, seem to have ceased; but we frequently 
find, in his letters and sermons, expressions of regret and 
dislike for the technical statements of the doctrine in the 
formularies, and by orthodox men. “Lord Henley,” he 
says, “while advocating an union with Dissenters in general, 
especially excepts those who, to use his own language, 
‘deny the divinity of our Lord, or the mystery of the triune 
Jehovah.’ The last expression is worthy of notice, as afford- 
ing a specimen of that irritating phraseology which has con- 
firmed so many in error... . It seems to have been the boast 
hitherto of the several sects of Christians, to invent formule 
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both of worship and of creeds, which should serve as a test 
of any latent error; that is, in other words, which should 
force a man to differ from them, however gladly he would 
have remained in their communion.” And again, with refer- 
ence to the first Article: “Does the Scripture ever speak of 
the Trinity as of a fact, so to speak, in the divine existence ? 
Does not its language always refer to the various relations 
of God with ourselves? .. . Our notions of God should never 
for an instant be separated from our own personal relations 
to him. And if the external evidence were less decisive 
against it, the internal would, of itself, be sufficient in my 
judgment to throw strong suspicion on the famous verse of 
the Three Heavenly Witnesses; the abstract declaration of 
the relations of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to one 
another appearing to me to be at variance with the charac- 
ter of the revelations of Scripture.” To the same point is 
this passage from a letter written in 1833: “ Will you for- 
give me also for expressing my belief and fervent hope that 
if we could get rid of the Athanasian Creed, and of some 
other instances of what I would call the technical language 
of Trinitarianism, many good Unitarians would have a 
stumbling-block removed out of their path, and would join 
their fellow-Christians in bowing the knee to him who is 
Lord both of the dead and the living?” Arnold never sur- 
rendered the conviction that the Liturgy and Articles should 
be so amended as to comprehend what we may call con- 
servative Unitarians; and his expressions on this point were 
the more remarkable at a time when to concede the term 
Christian to a Unitarian was a thing most rare. “An 
Unitarian, as such, is a Christian,” he says in a letter to 
Crabbe Robinson ; “that is, if a man follows Christ’s laws, 
and believes his words according to his conscientious sense 
of their meaning, he is a Christian; and, though I may 
think he understands Christ's words amiss, yet that is a 
question of interpretation and no more.” And in the post- 
script to his pamphlet on the “ Principles of Church Reform,” 
he says: “T laid the stress, therefore, on the worship of 
Christ, not on the admission of his proper divinity. If a 
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man will not let me pray to and praise my Saviour, he 
destroys the exercise of my faith altogether; but Iam no 
way injured by his praying to him as a glorified man, while 
I pray to him as God. The conclusion to be drawn from 
the known fallibility of human judgments is, not that we 
should be sceptical ourselves, or compromise our own prac- 
tice, but that we should bear with our neighbor’s thinking 
as he judges right, so long as he will bear with our acting as 
we judge right.” “Even truth is not always to be insisted 
upon,” he writes to Jacob Abbott, discussing this same 
subject of Unitarianism, “if, by forcing it upon the reception 
of those who are not prepared for it, they are thereby 
tempted to renounce what is not only true, but essential,—a 
character which assuredly does not belong to all true propo- 
sitions, whether about things human or things divine.” 

In Arnold’s own view of the nature of Christ, I discover 
nothing that is not agreeable with a reasonable orthodoxy. 
Yet, in accordance with the principles here laid down, he 
ever keeps his expressions so free from harshly doctrinal 
forms that we find even Martineau declaring, “There is 
nothing in his view of Christ to which, with very slight 
modification of language, we should not heartily assent. He 
is regarded, in Arnold’s theology, less as the achiever of 
redemption than as himself a revelation of the divine nature. 
It was not as the author of binding precepts, or the teacher 
of new truths, or the exemplar of a good life, but as the 
symbol of God’s moral perfections, that he was most dear and 
holy to this noble heart.” 

Simultaneous with the doctrinal doubts and perplexities 
in which Arnold was engulfed at the time of his ordination, 
and which he saw so clearly had nothing to do with his 
moral or religious character, was the birth of those large 
principles of toleration and that hot impatience with the 
‘anise and cumin” character that is ever so common, 
which, although they made him the best hated churchman 
of his time, constitute one of his chief claims to the grati- 
tude and admiration which he now so universally receives. 
We find these principies most clearly illustrated in his 
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masterly treatment of the cause of dissent, his essays on 
Scriptural interpretation, and his much abused pamphlet on 
“Justice to the Roman Catholics”; but in some of his 
letters we find the same expressed more generally, and 
often more pointedly. ‘I fear,” he said, “the approach of a 
greater struggle between good and evil than the world has 
yet seen, in which there may well happen the greatest trial 
to the faith of good men that can be imagined, if the great- 
est talent and ability are decidedly on the side of their 
adversaries, and they will have nothing but faith and holiness 
to oppose to it.... What I should be afraid of would be 
that good men, taking alarm at the prevailing spirit, would 
fear to yield even points they could not maintain, instead of 
wisely giving them up, and holding on where they could.” 
“¢ And what I above all other things wish to see,” he writes, 
while yet at Laleham, “is a close union between Christian 
reformers and those who are often, as I think, falsely 
charged with being enemies of Christianity. ... My feeling 
towards men whom I believe to be sincere lovers of truth 
and the happiness of their fellow-creatures, while they seek 
these ends otherwise than through the medium of the Gos- 
pel, is rather that they are not far from the kingdom of God, 
and might be brought into it altogether, than that they are 
enemies whose views are directly opposed to our own. 
That they are not brought into it is, I think, to a considera- 
ble degree, chargeable upon the professors of Christianity ; 
the High Church party seeming to think that the establish- 
ment in Church and State is all in all, and that the Gospel 
principles must be accommodated to our existing institu- 
tions, instead of offering a pattern by which those institu- 
* tions should be purified; and the Evangelicals, by their 

ignorance and narrow-mindedness, and their seeming wish 
to keep the world and the Church ever distinct, instead 
of laboring to destroy the one by increasing the influence of 
the other, and making the kingdoms of the world indeed the 
kingdoms of Christ.” 

Coming home to Rugby from Italy, he writes to an old 
pupil: “Perhaps my late journey makes me more alive to 
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the mischievous effects of any one local influence. One 
cannot help feeling how very narrow the view of any one 
place must be, when there are so many other views in the 
world, none scarcely without some element of truth, or some. 
facility for discerning it which another has not.” “Persons 
of particular religious opinions,” he says, in one of his 
sermons, “find it agreeable to associate with one another; 
and, because they do associate with one another only, and 
thus know little of the good which exists out of their own 
circle or sect, they begin to think that goodness and their 
own opinions go together, and consider as a peculiar blessing 
upon themselves what arises merely from their own wilful 
narrowness of views and living to themselves only.... Take 
we good heed that we do not give our Master’s name to 
what is merely our own folly.” ‘Of course,” he writes to a 
clerical friend, whose theological views were the opposite of 
his own, “he who believes his own views to be true must 
believe the opposite views to be error; but the great point 
in our judgment and feeling towards men seems to be not to 
confound error with fault. I scarcely know one among my 
dearest friends, except Bunsen, whom I do not believe to be 
in some point or other in grave error. I differ very widely 
from Whately on many points, as I differ from you and from 
Keble on others; but the sense of errors is with me some- 
thing quite distinct from the sense of fault; and, if I were 
required to name Keble’s faults or yours, it would never 
enter into my head to think of his Newmanism, or your 
opinions, whatever they may be, which differ from my own. 
The fault would be, in my judgment, and you will forgive 
me for saying so, the feeling as Keble does, and as I hoped 
that you now did not, towards an error as if it were a fault, 
and judging it morally.” 

Nothing gave Arnold more pain, in the early stages of the 
development of his liberal views, than the form in which 
some of his clerical friends chose to express their disapproval 
of them. “I confess,” he says, “that it does pain me when 
I find my friends shocked at the expression of my sentiments; 
because, if a man had entered on the same particular inquiry 
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himself, although he should have come to a wholly different 
conclusion at last, still if he gave me credit for sincerity, he 
ought not to be shocked at my not having as yet come to 
the same conclusion with himself, and would rather quietly 
try to bring me there. And, if he had not inquired into the 
subject, then he certainly ought not to be shocked; as, giving 
me credit for the same fundamental principles with himself, 
he ought not to think that non-inquiry would lead to truth, 
and inquiry to error.” With one of these friends he dis- 
cusses the point in this frank manner: “It makes me fear 
that those engaged in the same great cause will never 
heartily sink their little differences of opinion, when I find 
that you, who have known me so long, cannot hear them 
without thinking them not merely erroneous, but morally 
wrong, and such, therefore, as give you pain when uttered. 
... You may say that a great many erroneous opinions imply 
no moral fault at all, but that mine did; namely, the fault 
of an unsubmissive understanding. But it seems to me that, 
of all faults, this is the most difficult to define or to discern ; 
for who shall say when the understanding ought to submit 
itself, unless where it is inclined to advocate anything 
immoral? We know that what in one age has been called 
the spirit of rebellious reason has in another been allowed 
by all good men to have been nothing but a sound judgment 
exempt from superstition. We know that the Catholics 
look with as great horror on the consequences of denying 
the infallibility of the Church as you can do on those of 
denying the entire inspiration of the Scriptures; and that, 
to come nearer to the point, the inspiration of the Seript- 
ures in points of physical science was once insisted on as 
stoutly as it is now maintained with regard to matter of 
history. Now it may be correct to deny their inspiration in 
one and not in the other; but I think it is hard to ascribe 
the pue Opinion to anything morally faulty more than the 
Ot heres it grieves me more than I can say,” he writes, 
long after the beginning of the Rugby life, “to find so much 
intolerance....Iam by no means indifferent to truth and 
error, and hold my own opinions as decidedly as any man; 
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which, of course, implies a conviction that the opposite 
opinions are erroneous. In many cases, I think them not 
only erroneous, but mischievous; still they exist in men 
whom I know to be thoroughly in earnest, fearing God and 
loving Christ. And it seems to me to be a waste of time 
which we can ul afford, and a sort of quarrel, by the way, 
which our Christian vow of enmity against moral evil makes 
utterly unseasonable, when Christians suspend their great 
business and loosen the bond of their union with each other 
by venting fruitless regrets and complaints against one 
another’s errors, instead of laboring to lessen one another’s 
sins. For coldness of spirit, and negligence of our duty, 
and growing worldliness, are things which we should thank 
our friends for warning us against; but when they quarrel 
with our opinions, which we conscientiously hold, it merely 
provokes us to justify ourselves, and to insist that we are 
right and they wrong.” 

Very early in Arnold’s life at Laleham we find him 
remarking upon the lamentable narrowness and superficial- 
ity of general theological studies. To this we find him con- 
stantly recurring all through his life; and in few fields did he 
labor more earnestly to work reforms. The most essential 
point in the studies of a clergyman, as indeed of every man 
and Christian, he held to be the knowledge of the Script- 
ures. This knowledge he separated, for convenience’ sake, 
into two departments,— knowledge of the contents of the 
Scriptures in themselves, and knowledge of their application 
to our own conditions. ‘The intellectual means of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the Scriptures in themselves,” he says, 
‘care, I suppose, philology, antiquities, and ancient history ; 
but the means of acquiring the knowledge of their right 
application are far more complex in their character: and it is 
precisely here, as I think, that the common course of theo- 
logical study is so exceedingly narrow, and therefore the 
mistakes committed in the application of the Scriptures are, 
as it seems to me, so frequent and so mischievous. As one 
great example of what I mean, I will instance the questions, 
which are now so much agitated, of Church authority and 
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Church government. It is just as impossible for a man to 
understand these questions without a knowledge of the 
great questions of law and government generally as it is to 
understand any matter that is avowedly political; and there- 
fore the politics of Aristotle and similar works are to me 
of avery great and direct use every day of my life, where- 
ever these questions are brought before me.... All that I 
would entreat of every man with whom I had any influence 
is, that if he read at all in the sense of studying he should 
read widely and comprehensively ; that he should not read 
exclusively or principally what is called divinity. Learning, 
as it is called, of this sort— when not properly mixed with 
that comprehensive study which alone deserves the name — 
is, I am satisfied, an actual mischief to a man’s mind; it 
impairs his simple common sense, and gives him no wisdom. 
It makes him narrow-minded, and fills him with absurdities ; 
and, while he is in reality grievously ignorant, it makes him 
consider himself a great divine. Let a man read nothing, if 
he will, except his Bible and Prayer-book and the chance 
reading of the day; but let him not, if he values the power 
of seeing truth and judging soundly, let him not read 
exclusively or predominantly the works of those who are 
called divines, whether they be those of the first four centu- 
ries, or those of the sixteenth, or those of the eighteenth or 
seventeenth. With regard to the Fathers, as they are called, 
I would advise those who have time, to read them deeply ; 
those who have less time, to read, at least, parts of them; 
but in all cases preserve the proportions of your reading. 
Read along with the Fathers, the writings of men of other 
times and of different powers of mind. Keep your view of 
men and things extensive, and depend upon it that a mixed 
knowledge is not a superficial one. As far as it goes, the views 
that it gives are true; but he who reads deeply in one class 
of writers only gets views which are almost sure to be 
perverted, and which are not only narrow but false. Adjust 
your proposed amount of reading to your time and inclina- 
tion: this is perfectly free to every man; but whether that 
amount be large or small, let it be varied in its kind, and. 
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widely varied. If I have a confident opinion on any one 
point connected with the improvement of the human mind, 
it is on this.” 

So important did this subject of theological studies appear 
to Arnold, that, in publishing his third volume of sermons, 
he thoroughly discussed it in a special Introduction. I 
should be glad to quote many of the rich passages with 
which this essay abounds, but I must content myself with a 
single one: “I would have the student never lay aside the 
greatest works of human genius, of whatever age or country ; 
they are not so numerous as to overwhelm him; and what- 
ever be his particular studies, some of these, whether phi- 
losophers, poets, or historians, should be always on his table, 
and daily in his hand, till his mind, catching a portion of 
their excellence, is able to work with tenfold power upon 
whatever subjects he may submit to it. And if for these 
great instructors he be content to leave unopened many of 
the volumes which are now thought ‘so essential to theologi- 
cal learning, let him not be afraid of the results of his 
exchange. ... He may be well content to be ignorant even 
of Bull and Pearson, if he is thus enabled to become more 
intimately familiar with Bacon and Aristotle.” “It is noto- 
rious,” he said, in discussing the claims of the Irish Roman 
Catholies, “that a large portion of the clergy abstain habitu- 
ally upon principle from the study of politics.” A large 
knowledge of history is rare; a broad view of a great ques- 
tion like that of Roman Catholicism almost-impossible under 
the circumstances. ‘Their making the Thirty-nine Articles 
the text-book for a large portion of their theological reading 
accustoms them to look at religion controversially.” They 
learn only the arguments against the Romish Church, whose 
tenets are brought before their eyes in the most one-sided 
and offensive form. So influenced, they impart their preju- 
dices to their parishioners, ‘“ whose ignorance is more com- 
plete, and their passions more violent; and thus a clamor is 
raised, powerful from the numbers that join it, and respecta- 
ble from the honesty of their motives, but worth nothing in 
determining the merits of the question, as the knowledge of 
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those who raise it is so little proportioned to their zeal.” 
This, true of the attitude of the clergy towards the Roman 
Catholic question, is true of how much besides! “It is vain 
to deny,” he said, “that the Church of England clergy have 
been a party in the country, from Elizabeth’s time down- 
wards, opposed to the cause which in the main has been the 
cause of improvement.” 

Pertinent to this subject is his stinging rebuke of the 
“practical” men, who scout at liberal principles because 
they rest “on theory.” “It is false that experience sanc- 
tions existing institutions, and that theory alone objects to 
them. What is called theory is, in fact, a wider experience 
than that which pretends exclusively to the name. The 
practical man sets his own individual experience, limited in 
place and most span-like in duration, against that accumu- 
lated experience of many countries and all ages, whose con- 
clusions he calls a theory. ... The effect of institutions gan 
only be judged of after an experience far longer than the 
longest life of an individual; nor will one single specimen 
inform us how far local or temporary causes may have agegra- 
vated or softened their inherent properties. They must be 
watched from their origin to their extinction; their natural 
consequences must be distinguished from their accidental 
results; the experiment must be tried on various subjects in 
order to be satisfied that its operation is uniform, before we 
can be fairly said to judge of them from experience. But 
this true experience, furnishing, indeed, a safe and universal 
rule, is no other than what is often called theory ; unattaina- 
ble to the vulgar, because it alike exceeds their persever- 
ance, their grasp of mind, and their capacities of discrimina- 
tion; and hated by the ignorant and low principled, because 
it is at once beyond their reach, and because its lessons offer 
no apology for institutions founded on injustice and sup- 
ported by selfishness and folly.” 

The disposition, always too common in the Church, to 
hinder and cramp reason in its just exercise, and the assum p- 
tion of a natural warfare between reason and faith, were 
constantly receiving his sharp attacks. He writes to Stan- 
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ley: “It is not Scriptural but fanatical to oppose faith to 
reason. Faith is properly opposed to sense, and is the 
listening to the dictates of the higher part of our mind, to 
which alone God speaks, rather than the lower part of us, to 
which the world speaks. There is no end to the mischiefs 
done by that one very common and perfectly unscriptural 
mistake of opposing faith and reason, or whatever you choose 
to call the highest part of man’s nature. And this you will 
find that the Scripture never does, and observing this, cuts 
down at once all Pusey’s nonsense about rationalism; which, 
in order to be contrasted Scripturally with faith, must mean 
the following some lower part of our nature, whether sensual 
or intellectual; that is, some part which does not acknowl- 
edge God. But what he abuses as rationalism is just what 
the Scripture commends as knowledge, judgment, under- 
standing, and the like; that is, not the following a merely 
intellectual part of our nature, but the sovereign part; that 
is, the moral reason acting under God, and using, so to 
speak, the telescope of faith for objects too distant for its 
naked eye to discover. And to this is opposed, in Scriptural 
language, folly and idolatry and blindness, and other such 
terms of reproof. According to Pusey, the forty-fourth 
chapter of Isaiah is rationalism; and the man who bowed 
down to the stock of a tree was a humble man, who did not. 
inquire but believed. But if Isaiah be right, and speak the 
words of God, then Pusey, and the man who bowed down 
to the stock of a tree, should learn that God is not served 
by folly.” “It were better,” he says in another place, “ to 
oppose reason to passion than to faith.... Reason is the 
means whereby we attain to faith, and escape the devil wor- 
ship of idolatry.” 

“Men,” he said, “in their zeal for their own articles of 
faith, have insisted on their necessity in the first place; and 
then, if these cannot be proved beyond dispute from Script- 
ure, they call in tradition or the voice of antiquity to assist 
in establishing their truth.... Whereas the true way of 
reasoning reverses this order; it assumes nothing before- 
hand as to the necessity of this or that doctrine, but exam- 
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ines carefully the view of Christianity which God himself 
has given.” Living through the heat of the Oxford move- 
ment, there was, of course, no spirit with which he was 
brought into more frequent conflict than that of a false 
reverence for antiquity. “Men have been so blinded by 
their reverence for antiquity,” he wrote, “as to substitute 
the primitive Church, such as it actually existed, in the 
place of that perfect Church which never has yet existed, 
but which Christ designed as our standard of excellence, 
and the object of all our endeavors to accomplish; and, by a 
cunning mixture of truth with falsehood,... they have 
labored to make us rest contented with our present state, by 
saying that nothing new can now be discovered in Chris- 
tianity, and that we have nothing to do but to follow those 
primitive ages which, as being nearer in time to the Apos- 
tles, must have been better acquainted with their doctrines 
than we can pretend to be.” ‘No thing,” he says, pursuing 
the same subject, “has ever been more pernicious to the 
growth of human virtue and happiness than the habit of 
looking backwards rather than forwards for our model of 
excellence.” It is so in the individual life, so in civiliza- 
tion, so in the Church, so in the State. “The antiquity of 
an institution does not afford a presumption in favor of its 
excellence; and, instead of idle language about holding fast 
to the laws of our ancestors, our constant object should be 
to carry on those successive improvements to which all that 
is good in them is owing ; not to dote upon the productions 
of our childhood, but to labor to bring them to the perfection 
of the ripest wisdom of manhood.” 

He denied that what people call the primitive Church, 
much more the ante-Nicene Church generally, is any better 
authority, per se, than the Roman Church or the Greek 
Church. “The writers of the first four, or of the first seven, 
centuries have an authority, just as the scholiasts and 
ancient commentators have. Some of them, and in some 
points, are of weight singly; the agreement of many of them 
is of much weight; the agreement of almost all of them 
would have great weight. In this sense I acknowledge 
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their authority; and it would be against all sound principles 
of criticism to deny it. But if by authority is meant a 
decisive authority—a judgment which may not be ques- 
tioned,—then the claim of authority in such a sense, for any 
man or set of men, is either, a folly or a revelation.. Such 
an authority is not human, but divine. If any man pretends 
to possess it, let him show God’s clear warrant for his pre- 
tension, or he must be regarded as a deceiver or a madman.” 
For all slavery to the principle of authority, whether of the 
Papist to Rome, the Tractarian to Nice, or the common 
Orthodoxy to the confessions of the Reformation, he had the 
same words. He disliked Articles and whatever implied 
that Christian doctrine had some other end than that of 
practical improvement,—the bringing of doctrine “to de- 
liver theorems instead of motives and principles of life.” 
“You will find,” he writes, “that all the ‘false doctrines 

spoken of by the Apostles are doctrines of sheer wickedness; 
that their counterpart in modern times is to be found in the 
Anabaptists of Munster, or the Fifth Monarchy Men, or in 
mere secular High Churchmen, or hypocritical Evangelicals, 
—in those who make Christianity minister to lust, or to 
covetousness, or to ambition; not in those who interpret 
Scripture to the best of their conscience and ability, be their 
interpretation ever so erroneous.” He dwelt upon the folly 
of making sameness of opinion, instead of principle, a basis 
of religious unity: “ The mistaking a false unity for the true 
one, a unity of form and opinion for the union of spirit and 
faith.” ‘The very notion of an extensive society implies a 
proportionate laxity in its points of: union. There is a 
choice between entire agreement with a very few, or general 
agreement with many, or agreement in some particular 
points with all; but entire agreement with many, or general 
agreement with all, are things impossible. Two individuals 
might possibly agree in three hundred articles of religion ; 
but as they add to their own numbers, they must diminish 
that of their articles, unless they can prevent their associates 
from exercising their own understandings.’ He shows how 
the making such and such opinions the criterion of sound 
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membership led to the forgeries and numberless “pious 
frauds” in the early centuries of the Church, and that the 
same policy must always involve the same terrible risks. 
The careless and the ignorant—those who have not the 
ability nor the desire to inquire into truth —are those who 
will scruple at no amount of popular professions, carrying 
into the religious life the spirit of the world, and filling the 
Church with unreality. The conservatism which labors to 
keep things as they are, for no other reason in the world 
than that they are as they are, was to him of all things the 
most hateful. “Conservatism in his mouth,” writes Dean 
Stanley, “was... the symbol of an evil, against which his 
whole life, public and private, was one continued struggle.” 
“There is nothing so revolutionary,” he said, “ because there 
is nothing so unnatural and so convulsive to society, as the 
strain to keep things fixed, when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress; and the cause of all 
the evils of the world may be traced to that natural but 
most deadly error of human indolence and corruption, that 
our business is to preserve and not to improve.” The great 
feature of his educational policy was to make his pupils 
think for themselves. He had a strong belief in the general 
union of moral and intellectual excellence, and said that he 
had ever found that it was thoughtlessness which went to 
evil, while thought and manliness were united with faith 
and goodness. “May God grant to my sons,” was his 
prayer, “if they live to manhood, an unshaken love of truth, 
and a firm resolution to follow it for themselves.” 


Epwin D. Manan. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR BEDOUINS: WHAT CAN WE DO WITH 
THEM? 


When that steady friend of the Indian, Bishop Whipple, 
came to Washington, to plead for the rights of the red man, 
Secretary Stanton said: “What does the Bishop want? 
If he has come here to tell us that this government is guilty 
of gross crimes in its dealings with the Indians, we all 
know that‘is true. Tell him that the United States Govern- 
ment never redresses any wrongs until the people demand 
it; and, when he can reach the heart of the people, these 
wrongs will end.” ‘The sturdy and sham-hating Secretary 
was right. Among a free people, a just and lasting settle- 
ment of any great question is not possible, unless first there 
is an intelligent and trustworthy public opinion. This is 
as true of the Indian problem as of any other. So the most 
direct way to secure the red man justice is to place before 
people’s minds the exact facts and conditions upon which 
a righteous public sentiment must rest. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago, our fathers came face 
to face with the Indian. Three modes of treatment were 
then possible. These savage neighbors could be destroyed. 
They could be banished. They could be civilized. In 
fact, all three methods were tried. Some of the most 
powerful of the New England tribes perished in wars, 
whose justice, we, who have only the conqueror’s story, 
cannot determine. ,Other tribes, stripped of their posses- 
sions, were sent westward. The Stockbridges — who once 
owned a large part of Western Massachusetts, — who early 
rose above coarse savagery, and who stood manfully by the 
colonists in the struggle of the Revolution—have been 
pushed from one home to another, until a remnant now 
oceupies a reservation in Wisconsin, with soil so poor and 
cold, that their agent reports “that a white man could not 
get a living from it.” On the prairies there are Delawares, 
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Senecas, Oneidas, — tribes which have made half the long 
journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific, without finding 
any sure rest to their feet. Missionary labor was not 
lacking. In 1646, John Eliot began to preach to the 
Indians of Massachusetts, and so successfully, that twenty- 
nine years later there were in that State eleven hundred 
praying Indians. These poor folks were peaceable and 
friendly. They adopted the habits of civilized life, — built 
houses, cultivated land, gathered schools, joined churches, 
and lived worthy of their profession. But the terrible 
King Philip’s war ruined this hopeful experiment. Goaded 
by their suspicions and fears, the whites inflicted every 
indignity upon these helpless people. Yoked neck to neck, 
they were hurried to Boston, to answer unfounded charges. 
In the fancied security of their own homes, they were 
aroused by the hum of musket-balls, bringing wounds and 
death. Finally, whole villages, torn from comfortable 
homes, were transported to the bleak shores of Deer 
Island. Very pathetic was the plaint of some of them: 
“We are not sorry for what we leave behind, but we are 
sorry that the English have driven us from our praying to 
God. We did begin to understand a little of praying to 
God.” What wonder if a few turned with savage hate 
upon their oppressors! What wonder that the rest came 
back from their dreary exile, without heart or hope, to sink 
into shiftless, though not unkindly, hangers-on, upon a pros- 
perous community! Any candid student must admit that 
our first experiment in Indian civilization failed, because 
our fathers were not patient enough and just enough. In 
the stress of mighty danger, there was mo intelligent public 
opinion to give that experiment efficient support. 


The problem of two centuries ago is the problem of 
to-day. In the United States there are three hundred 
thousand Indians. What shall we do with them? One 
thing we cannot do, — we cannot banish them to new soil. 
The tide of population from the Atlantic, pressing them 
westward, is met by a fresh tide from the Pacific, pressing 
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them eastward. They are like deer at bay, surrounded by 
the circle of the hunters. Says the Indian report of 1873: 
“The progress of our industrial enterprise has left the Indian 
without resource. Had the United States not been 
extended beyond the frontier of 1867, all the Indians 
would have found beyond it an inexhaustible supply of 
food and clothing. Even in 1872, the Indian might have 
hope of life. But another five years will reduce those of 
Dakota and Montana to absolute and habitual suffering.” 
The Indian problem has reached a stage where it must be 
settled. Perpetual removals are no longer possible. The 
savage must meet his fate, whether it be life or death, 
where he is. 


You talk with a frontiers-man, and his solution is ready: 
“The only thing to do with an Indian is to exterminate 
him. He is a dirty, vicious, treacherous brute. You must 
wipe him out, sir.” Even in Christian New England, one 
sometimes hears the echo of this horrible sentiment. Now, 
to say nothing about the right to shelter and food, which 
the descendants of the original owners of the soil might be 
supposed to have, and not to count the dreadful cost in 
treasure and blood, which such a process of extermination 
would involve, definitely to propose the annihilation, 
whether by violence, disease, or starvation, of three hundred 
thousand human beings is something so absolutely heathen- 
ish, that every thoughtful person turns from it with horror. 
Out on those far-off plains, extermination may look to be 
something unreal and impersonal, and we may talk about 
it lightly and airily, as we would of some startling scene in 
a melodrama; but let one family of these “dirty, vicious, 
treacherous brutes” be starving in any New England 
village, and how soon the word of malediction would 
change to the deed of charity! No! Extermination, 
whether slow or swift, of myriads of men, women, and 
children means unutterable and immeasurable woe. It is 
no solution at all of the problem, only a brutal evasion of 
it. Itis a word a Christian people should be ashamed to 
speak. 3 
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To attempt honestly the civilization of the Indian , — to 
attempt it, whatever the discouragements; to attempt it, 
no matter how many our failures; and “to attempt it, so 
long as there is one tribe, or one man, for whom we are 
responsible, —this, for a Christian people, is the only 
possible course. But the Indian is incapable of civiliza- 
tion is the objection which comes back with wearisome 
iteration. All this talk about good Indians, and the power 
of kindne:s over them, is the weak sentimentality of parlor 
philanthropists. It is the old story,—shifting off the 
burden of our plain duty, by casting contempt upon 
another’s —if you please exaggerated — benevolence. The 
Indian, you say, isa savage in grain,—a man of the wilds. 
Do what you will with him, he goes back to his wigwam 
and his canoe, and leaves behind the delights of civilization 
as easily as he throws off its garments. As though all 
races were not once savage in yrain,—men of the wilds, 
more familiar with the instruments of warfare and the 
chase than with the tools of peaceful industry. As though 
we, Saxon oppressors that we are, were not once as filthy, 
as cruel, and as impatient of restraint as any Sioux or 
Comanche of them all. As though, indeed, all races did 
not climb from lower to higher life by slow and uncertain 
steps. 

In face of this persistent sophism, which has dogged the 
red man, let it be said, once for all, that the question of his 
capacity for civilization is no question at all. Nothing but 
pure ignorance permits any one to entertain it. The best 
proof of capacity is achievement. There are civilized 
Indians. And, if whites, in their relations with Indians, 
could temper power with simple justice and large wisdom, 
in ten years there would not be a tribe within our borders 
which had not taken at least the first tottering infant steps 
in that path whose goal is knowledge, refinement, and virtue. 
It is our selfishness trampling upon clear rights; it is our 
greed on smallest pretexts rending asunder solemn treaties, 
which is the one fatal bar to Indian improvement. All 
the rest—the dirt, the laziness, the revolting cruelty, the 
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fascination of the wilds—might be overcome. If Chris- 
tians could only learn to be Christians! Is this strong 
language? Very well, it is plain truth. 

What constitutes civilization? Is it living in comfort, 
having good houses and furniture, wearing decent garments ? 
Then twenty thousand Indian families, deserting the tra- 
ditional wigwam, have reared and occupy humble homes, 
and wear the attire of civilized life. Is it earning support 
by regular and honest industry? Then twenty-six thousand 
savages, heads of families, last year, by faithful toil, made 
no inconsiderable addition to the great material resources of 
the United States. Is it interest in education? Then in 
three hundred and fifty schools, eleven thousand Indian 
children are being led out of darkness into light. Is it 
capacity of self-control? <A visitor to a settlement of 
Oneidas, at Green Bay, Wisconsin, reports, that while these 
people, in respect to houses, schools, churches, agricultural 
implements, and the like, are on a par with their white 
neighbors, their quiet, peaceable, and orderly demeanor on 
Sunday puts to shame the average frontier-town. Is it 
attachment to religion? There are in this Union twenty- 
seven thousand Indians, who are members of Christian 
churches, and who do as much credit to their profession as 
their white brethren. Is it power and willingness to deal 
with larger than merely personal interests? In the official 
report of a visiting committee to the Indian Territory 
occur these remarkable words: “ We were deeply interested 
in a visit to the Cherokee Legislature, convened at Tele- 
quah. We were kindly received in a joint session of both 
houses, and witnessed a display of talents, ability, and 
intelligence, and dignity in the management of business 
becoming any legislative body of whites.” If, then, habits 
of decent life and labor, if support of schools and churches, 
if self-government and tribal government make men ciy- 
ilized, then there are civilized Indians,—a hundred thou- 
- gand of them. 

But some one asks for special instances of Indian improve- 
ment, in confirmation of this general assertion. The 
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demand is reasonable. Take the nearest example. In the 
State of New York there are five thousand Indians. They 
are the descendants of the once famous Six Nations, of 
whom it is not too much to say that their name is written 
in letters of blood and fire on frontier history. Scarcely a 
century ago it was gravely stated, in a formal paper, “that 
these Indians are such an ignorant and barbarous people, 
that they are incapable of being civilized, or brought over 
to Christianity,” just as to-day many a one says the same 
thing of their brethren in Dakota or Arizona. Fortunately, 
there were men who thought differently; and the State 
wisely guaranteed to these people eighty-six thousand 
fertile acres, and to their children the benefit of her public 
school system. Note the results. These tribes have 
emerged from the perishing class. Instead of dwindling, 
‘they steadily increase. Not waiting, with sullen apathy, to 
be overwhelmed by the advancing tide of higher life, they 
have welcomed the habits of civilized people. They culti- 
vate as much soil as our average New England farmers; 
and to such purpose, that in 1876 they raised grain to the 
amount of one hundred and sixty bushels to every family. 
One Seneca Indian sold two thousand dollars’ worth of 
fruit, the product of his own orchards. They live in good 
houses, send their children to the public schools, build 
churches and support them, and, upon an emergency, can 
supply a valuable staff officer to the Lieutenant-General of 
the United States army. If this is not civilization, what 
is it? Yet, thus much has simple justice and the granting 
of equal privileges done in a few generations for savages, 
who were once counted the fiercest and most untameable 
of their race. 

Go, in imagination, to the distant Indian Territory, “that 
paradise of the red man,” as Bishop Whipple terms it. 
Here are sixty thousand civilized Indians, — Cherokees, 
Creeks, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Seminoles, —names how 
familiar in the records of Southern war! names of what 
dread in how many a Southern household scarcely fifty 
years ago! These Indians are no longer barbarians. No- 
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body would pretend it. They wear our’ costume. All have 
comfortable homes, decently furnished. Some have elegant 
homes, in which you find carpets, sewing-machines, pianos, 
pictures, and all the paraphernalia of advanced American 
life. The United States Official Report states that the 
Indians of this Territory raised, in 1872, five times as much 
grain as was raised in any other Territory; and that the 
farms and improvements were twice as valuable as those of 
any other. At the National Fair, at St. Louis, the Creeks, 
in free competition with white producers, took three pre- 
miums for the best specimens of cotton. Put, now, in a 
condensed form, the actual condition and achievements of 
these children of a race, said to be incapable of progress; 
then look at it, until you take in the full meaning of its 
testimony. Here, in round numbers, are sixty thousand 
Indians. They cultivate two hundred thousand acres of 
land. From those acres they raise two million bushels of 
grain, one hundred and eighty thousand bushels of vege- 
tables, and one hundred and forty thousand tons of hay. 
From their woodlands they cut six millions of feet of lum- 
ber, and they own more than a million of domestic animals 
(a number greater than is owned in twenty-six of our 
States and Territories). Turn from material achievements, 
to see if there are any tokens of mental and spiritual 
advancement. As these people are not barbarians, so, 
too, they are not heathen. They support two hundred and 
eight schools. They have eighty-five churches, with twelve 
thousand members. A competent witness gives it as his 
opinion, that these Indians, in the three qualities of indus- 
try, frugality, and sobriety, will bear comparison with an 
equal population taken bodily out of any agricultural dis- 
trict in the Southern or border States. The Indian Report 
of 1869, written when these tribes had scarcely emerged 
out of that civil war whose bitterness and demoralizing 
power they had known to the full, speaks in these striking 
terms: “Their condition, socially and politically, will bear 
favorable comparison with that of the white settlers upon 
the borders of Texas and Arkansas, and”? — mark it — “ the 
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laws are more respected, and better enforced among these 
people than among their white neighbors.” 

There is no need of exaggeration. No wise person could 
wish to invest these people with romantic and unreal . 
virtues, or ascribe to them an improbable excellence. No 
doubt there are less agreeable features to contemplate. 
Strange if there were not. Very likely, in the best of 
their settlements, there is much indolence, much vice, and 
some crime. But must one travel all the way to the Indian 
Territory to discover these evils? Or if, perchance, in the 
dark retreats of Boston and New York, true savages with 
barbarian instincts lurk, does any one, on that account, 
doubt the possibility of Christian life in these great cities? 
Grant, if any one affirms it, that, compared with European 
and American standards, this civilization is not high civil- 
ization, still it remains true, that, in all human history, 
there is scarcely an instance of progress out of barbarism 
so rapid, so entire, and so satisfactory as that which, in less 
than a century, has transformed one hundred thousand 
savages — living in wigwams or huts; lurking in thickets, 
tomahawks and scalping-knives in their hands, to destroy 
the unwary —into law-abiding and Christian people. And 
the unvarnished and unexaggerated fact is, that scant 
justice, a fair opportunity in life, only moderate protection 
from the greed and violence of unprincipled men, and the 
active efforts of Christian teachers and missionaries to foster 
industry, knowledge, and virtue, have carried these of 
old time fierce barbarians far up in the scale of mental 
and spiritual manhood. But admit this, the soberest con- 
clusion possible, and you admit everything. If these 
Indians are capable of civilization, all Indians, under 
proper conditions, are capable of it. To those, therefore, — 
who say that an Indian cannot be civilized, we point to 
one hundred thousand Indians, already far advanced in the 
arts of life, self-supporting, self-respecting, learning to value 
education, learning to crave the comforts and even the 
luxuries of refined life,— to: thousands of Indians, bowing, 
like ourselves, in Christian churches, to worship the same 
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God, and to learn to follow the same Master. If anybody 
does not know these things, it is his own fault. They are 
an open secret, outspread, year after year, upon the pages of 
official reports. Most effectually do they dispose of the 
foolish assertion, that men,—immortal beings,— because, 
forsooth, the color of their skin is not white, are incapable 
of that great advancing life of industry, of enterprise, of 
knowledge, and of virtue, proper to our humanity. 


So much for the results in the past of scanty justice and 
humanity. We emphasize the word past. For, however 
faithfully the good work may have been continued in these 
latter days, its initiation must, in all fairness, be placed to 
the credit of a former generation. But what of the 
present? As clearly, within the last dozen years, there 
has been a revival of interest, and a revival of conscience, 
in respect to the red man, and our duties to him. The 
origin of this revival may be traced, in part, to that great 
act of justice, the emancipation of the blacks, which tended 
to fix the attention of thoughtful persons upon our relations 
to all dependent people. Still more, this revival originated 
in the emergencies of the times. The construction of the 
great Continental Railroad, and the discovery, at various 
points in the trans-Mississippi country, of rich mining 
regions, brought the people of the United States —and 
not a few hunters and trappers—into contact with that 
great horde of savages, whose home was the vast plains of 
the extreme West, and whose only support was the almost 
innumerable herds of bison which roamed over those plains. 
This revival was the opposite of romantic or sentimental. 
It was fed, not by a perusal of Cooper, but by a study of 
the dry yet suggestive details of official reports, in which 
not one feature of Indian sloth, cruelty, or degradation 
was withheld. The practical outcome of that revival was 
what is familiarly called President. Grant’s peace policy. 
To what extent that policy originated in the President’s 
own mind, or was the result of the recommendations of 
the Committee of Congress, appointed in 1867, to examine 
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into the condition of the Indian tribes, it is impossible 
to say. But that, during the eight years of his administra- 
tion, General Grant adhered to it with steady fidelity is 
generally admitted. And, when the transient heats of the 
time shall cool, this uniform spirit of justice and humanity 
toward a helpless people will shed a pure lustre upon his 
memory. This policy may be defined to be an honest 
effort, by peaceful methods, to withhold the Indian from 
hostility; to instruct him in the employments and arts 
of civilized life; to replace in his mind heathen supersti- 
tions by Christian faith and practices, and thus to lift him 
to a position in which he shall be fit for full citizenship,— 
owning his own land, receiving as others the protection, 
and bearing as others the burdens and penalties of law. 

Of this peace policy, five salient features may be noted. 
In the first place, the Indian tribes have been put in charge 
—not of the War Office, but of the Department of the 
Interior; and this, not because military men are, on the 
whole, less disposed than others to render justice and 
kindness, but because an army, from its very intent, and 
especially from the material which fills its ranks, is an 
unfit instrument for the advancement of a savage people 
in the arts of peace. What the Austrian explorer said of 
the French colonies applies here,— No industrial progress © 
where there is too much clank of the sabre! In the second 
place, all just means have been used to bring tribes into 
reservations of moderate extent, where support must depend 
more upon the plough and the reaper than upon the rifle 
and the fishing-rod. This is according to the philosophy 
of human progress. Man begins a hunter, and too often a 
robber. The next stage is pastoral life. Then follows 
the tilling of the soil. So the moment our American 
Bedouin settles down to agriculture, he makes two vast 
leaps forward. In the third place, it has more clearly 
established the principle, that annuities already due Indians, 
or any sums which shall be appropriated by Congress to 
Indians, shall more largely be devoted to the establishment 
of influences permanently elevating. Seed and farmers’ 
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tools are given to encourage agriculture. Comely and 
durable houses are built to discourage migratory life. 
School-houses are erected, books provided, teachers sent, 
to create new and higher desires. In the fourth place, the 
great religious sects have been enlisted in the work. To 
each of these bodies, special tribes have been assigned ; 
and it is understood that they will suggest suitable persons 
to act as agents, and supplement the government work by 
educational and religious influences furnished by them. 
This is a striking feature of the peace policy. The per- 
sons in charge of Indians, at any rate, are selected because 
of their supposed mental and moral fitness; and if bad men 
occasionally get into posts of duty, and cheat their clients, 
it is not the fault of the system, but of a careless appli- 
cation of it. Again, just to the degree that the religious 
bodies enter with zeal into the work will an intelligent 
idea of the real condition of the Indians be diffused, and a 
healthy public sentiment grow up. In the fifth place, the 
President selects, from men eminent for their practical 
-wisdom and philanthropy, a Board of Commissioners, who, 
serving without pay, shall exercise in Indian affairs advisory 
and supervisory powers. And these five methods are adopted, 
to the end that, as speedily as possible, an Indian may 
become, in the eye of the law, a man, with all the rights 
and privileges which should belong to him as an individual. 
To-day government does not recognize a private Indian, 
but only the tribe of which he is a member. To-day an 
Indian owns no land; he is simply a fraction of a tribe 
which owns land. ‘To-day an Indian has no rights which he 
can maintain in our courts of law. To-day an Indian may 
rob an Indian, or kill him; or a white man may cheat an 
Indian, or hunt him to death: and it is difficult to say what 
is the remedy, if not private revenge. Could anything be 
worse? © Under such conditions, are not bloody wrongs and 
bloody reprisals daily possibilities? And is not the induce- 
ment to an Indian to be honest, to be peaceable, and to be 
industrious reduced to its lowest terms? The sooner 


Indians can be prepared to give up tribal relations, and 
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become citizens of the United States, the better. And that 
the peace policy, from the beginning, has clearly seen the 
necessity of such a step, and steadily pressed forward to it, 
should have saved it from those sneers about sentimentality 
in which many, who should know better, have indulged. 


Pass now from the theory to the practical working of the 
peace policy. At the outset it is to be observed, that it had 
to deal with an entirely new set of conditions. The Six 
Nations, the tribes of the Indian Territory, the Shawnees, 
the Miamis, and, indeed, all the red men who make up the 
civilized one hundred thousand in the United States, had 
confronted civilization for two centuries. They were 
familiar with its aspects; they understood the tremendous 
elements of power which it wielded; they had come to 
know that there was no escape from annihilation except 
through a desertion of the ways of their fathers. But the 
Indians of the plains had been touched only by the. outmost 
fringe of civilization. They knew of its virtues and its 
power only through hunters and trappers almost as savage 
as they. Thus the peace policy had to do with some of the 
wildest tribes on this continent, who had been accustomed, 
from time immemorial, to a roving life, whose instinct was 
to spurn all control, and who had gained from the whites 
nothing but memories of bad faith, and new and revolting 
forms of cruelty, to add to their native and almost untam- 
able fierceness. All of these tribes despised habits of 
industry. Some were so supremely ignorant of agriculture 
that they could not conceive for what purpose seed was 
sown. Add now that on the frontier are many bad men, 
whose interest it is to keep the Indian ignorant and hostile, 
and multitudes of honest men, whose prejudices and fears 
make them terribly unjust: consider, too, how hard it is, 
under any system, to find agents who shall be wise and 
capable, and at the same time honest and self-sacrificing ; 
and one sees, that amidst such obstacles, slow and dowbttal 
success was all which could be expected. 


Some striking results, however, have followed the adop- 
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tion of the peace policy. At any rate, it has justified its 
name; it has promoted peace. During the last seven 
years, only two considerable outbreaks have disturbed the 
tranquillity of the frontier, —the frantic rising of a handful 
of Modoes, and the defiant revolt of Sitting Bull. Neither 
of these, it will be admitted, were occasioned by too great, 
but by too little adherence to the principles of justice and 
forbearance. In 1876, there were seventy-three agencies, 
having under more or less close supervision over two 
hundred thousand Indians. These wards of the nation 
ranged all the way from the most civilized tribes down to 
Cheyennes, Kiowas, Comanches, Apaches, and Blackfeet, 
names which come even now with a wild flavor to the lips, 
and smack more of the tomahawk and the scalping-knife 
than of the plough or the school; yet seventy-two of 
these agencies report perfect peace in their borders; and, 
in the seventy-third, the breach of peace amounts only to 
this, that a dozen Indians, in a fit of intoxication, killed the 
trader and his two assistants, who supplied the whiskey 
which put fire into their wild blood, —hardly a greater 
outrage than may happen any day in the slums of any one 
of our large cities. A few cases of sudden and generally 
unpremeditated violence may be added; and then you have 
the whole story of that class of crime among two hundred 
thousand Indians, confronted by twice that number of not 
always over-scrupulous whites. 

But peace is not the sole result of this policy. In sixty- 
nine of the agencies, there are Indians who have abandoned 
the dress and habits of savage life. In some, only here 
and there one; in others, many; in a few, all. Sixty-three 
agencies report that members of their tribes are steadily 
engaged in farming. Most of the tribes have schools; 
many have churches. One thousand Indians learned to 
read last year. Twenty-seven thousand are church-mem- 
bers. And, when one considers what an abandonment of 
old superstitions and old habits of life church-membership 
indicates, the fact is significant. And over and above all 
special facts, and perhaps more important than all special 
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facts, is the general fact, that the idea is getting entrance 
into the savage mind that the days of wild freedom are 
about numbered, and that industry and settled life —in fine, 
civilization —is coming to be a stern necessity. The offi- 
cial Report sums up by saying, that of the two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand Indians in the United States, 
one hundred thousand may be called civilized, one hun- 
dred thousand semi-civilized, while seventy-five thousand 
have not as yet been gathered into reservations. Of 
the whole number, hardly ten thousand are in any 
sense hostile; while the rest are at peace, and would 
gladly remain so. And, in justice to. the innocent, it 
should be stated that, almost without exception, those 
acts of ferocious cruelty and of revolting wrongs to female 
captives, which figure so largely in books of the frontier, 
and which tend to create bitterness towards all Indians, are 
the acts of this insignificant fraction of the race. 


Would that we could get behind these cold figures, and 
see the living facts which these figures record, —the slow 
erowth of degraded human beings out of filth, indolence, 
and violence into better life! Here are the Sioux. The 
general idea is, that they are an altogether fierce, sullen, 
intractable, treacherous race. The distinguished members 
of the Sioux Commission dissent. They say that they are 
one of the finest tribes of Indians on this continent; that 
once they were friends; that even now. not one-sixth of 
them have been driven by bitter wrongs into hostility. Of 
one village of eighteen hundred of these people, this is the 
story: All wear citizen’s dress, and live in decent houses. 
Hight hundred can read and write. One hundred and fif- 
teen children are in school. Four churches, with three 
hundred and fifty members, are supported. To which their 
agent adds,—almost without exception every able-bodied 
Indian works; and those who work most are most respected. 
The church Indians stand firmly by their faith, and by word 
and practice endeavor to lead others to the gospel light. In 
another little Sioux village, one hundred heads of families 
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have taken homesteads under the law of the United States. 
They have married their wives after the Christian manner, 
live on their own farms, pay their taxes promptly, obey 
strictly the laws, and give no cause of offence. As much as 
this cannot be said of all branches of this great tribe. But 
it can be said, that twenty-five thousand Sioux are to-day 
living on their lawful reservations, and minding their own 
business, and at least looking toward civilization. Here 
again are the Chippewas of Minnesota, six thousand strong. 
Ten years ago the report was, These are a roving people, in 
a low and degraded condition ; living by hunting and fishing, 
and it is feared by no little stealing, and are much demoral- 
ized by contact with vicious whites. In ten brief years, 
these low and degraded Chippewas have settled down into 
orderly, decent living, industrious, moral, — yes, and God- 
fearing communities. Their minister, who has given his life 
to them, warmly writes, “Our Chippewas have never im- 
brued their hands with white blood. Though deeply 
wronged, though left literally to starve for want of that of 
which they have been fleeced, they have stood by govern- 
ment and fought for government. Had they not been the 
most patient of people, they would have risen against their 
plunderers, and died to the last man.” Of the children, he 
says, “A better set of children in a school than our pupils, I 
never saw.’ These examples are favorable ones. Cer- 
tainly. For that they were chosen,—not to show what 
stupidity, carelessness, and selfish greed can do, but what 
real sagacity and Christian spirit have accomplished and can 
again accomplish. Still, in the whole seventy-three agencies 
there is scarcely one where there is not to be discerned some 
little ray of light piercing the darkness, to prophesy a com- 
ing day. 

And now let it be freely admitted, that in respect to the 
later efforts for Indian improvement, as in respect to the 
earlier efforts, these favorable statements, though coming 
from a source not usually infected with enthusiasm, v7z., 
United States Official Reports, may be too hopeful. Prob- 
ably, if you were to go into the best of the Indian towns, 
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you would find more indolence and more vice than would 
be quite cheering. Certainly from all these tribes there 
drift into our frontier towns dirty, drunken, vicious red 
men, who are the merest wrecks of humanity. But, to-day, 
do not white men come to our doors as shiftless, as dirty, as 
given to drink, as dangerous, as any Indian of them all? 
And despite all that, despite tramps who bring terror to 
lonely women and secluded homes, despite dangerous sav- 
ages who lurk in dark corners and dens of great cities, do 
we not hold the white man capable of civilization? And do 
we not refuse to be judged by these waifs and drift-wood, 
which the refluent wave of human progress has left 
stranded? Might we not grant what we ourselves ask, and 
judge of the capacity of the red man by those who stay at 
home and cultivate their acres, and support their families, 
and worship their God in peace? Very likely the truth de- 
mands that we should see darker shadows, and admit that 
even in the so-called peaceful tribes there grow up young 
warriors, in whose veins courses the untamable blood of 
their ancestors, who cannot teach their wild hearts to sub- 
mit to restraint, who slip out from the reservations and be- 
come outlaws, and, as outlaws, commit nameless horrors. 
Very likely there are such. Few, however, in comparison 
with the whole. But what inference shall we draw? How 
wide? How inclusive? Three-quarters of a century ago 
Wellington’s veterans, the soldiers of Christian England, 
stormed several Spanish cities. Then ensued scenes of 
rapine, of violence, of unbridled and wholesale lust which 
the pen refuses to describe. Yet, on account of these ex- 
ceptional horrors, we do not deny England her high seat 
among civilized people. Shall we discriminate against the 
race which has had little advantages, and because one per 
cent., or at most two, break loose from the new bonds, and 
relapse into savagery, pronounce the policy of peace and 
steady kindness and justice sheer imbecility? Establish as 
trenchant limitations as you please, still it remains true, that 
the peace policy has proved that the Indians of the plains 
can be civilized, and that if the process of extermination is 
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not replaced by that of civilization, it is because a Christian 
people despises the duty which lies at its door. 


What now, outside the native and inherited fierceness 
and waywardness of Indian character, stands in the way of 
the success of any policy, peace or otherwise, which seeks 
the advancement of the wild men of the plains? One 
thing, —injustice. Injustice! in spirit ever the same; in 
form, protean. Injustice! in the first place, taking the shape 
of petty wrongs, perpetually exasperating a brave, high- 
spirited, and revengeful race. An Indian, like every other 
savage, is a grown-up child, in whom a child’s carelessness 
of consequences is wedded to the strong passions of a man. 
His temptation is to act upon first impulse. Now, when 
your rights are trampled upon, and your property stolen, 
and you have no hope of peaceable redress, what is your 
first impulse? To right yourself with your own strong arm. 
That is the very feeling of the Indian. But if he follow 
it, no matter what the provocation, farewell to peace, fare- 
well to progress! Red Cloud, the great chief of the North- 
ern Sioux, looking from his encampment across the river, 
sees white men cutting hay and felling trees on the land 
which had just been secured to him by solemn treaty; and 
he says, “I learned, when I was in the States, that, if a man 
cut hay or wood on another’s land, he had to pay for it. 
Why can’t I get pay for my wood and hay?” To be sure, 
why not? For no reason, except that there was no court on 
‘earth before which he could come to get justice. The In- 
dians of Fort Berthold cut and piled on the banks of the 
Missouri five hundred cords of wood, hoping to turn an 
honest penny by the sale of the same to steamboats; but, 
when the captains took it, without giving so much as 
thanks, the Indians were somewhat shaken in their faith in 
the value of labor. Would not you, my reader, have been 
a trifle discouraged? The agent, appointed by our Associa- 
tion, writes that the Utes are very friendly Indians; but 
that they understand the terms of their treaty, and cannot 
be fooled. If he has any trouble, it will be on.account of 
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whites, who will encroach upon their lands. These wrongs 
may not separately look large. But multiply them a hun- 
dred-fold, let them occur constantly, and with no hope of 
redress, and would they not try a saint’s temper, much more 
an Indian’s, who, like Rob Roy’s Highlander, is “not famous 
for that gude gift”? ' 

These petty injuries may deepen into mighty wrongs, 
which make the red man feel that he can find justice no- 
where. Take the Black Hill question, as being nearest to 
us both in time and interest. Three years ago, the great 
tribe of fifty thousand Sioux was peaceable, with the 
exception of a little band under Sitting Bull, variously 
estimated at five hundred to a thousand braves, encamped 
near the head-waters of the Missouri. This chief had re- 
fused to enter into treaty relations, saying with bitter irony, 
“ That when the United States would send a man who could 
tell the truth, he should be glad to see him.” But he was 
too weak in resources to attempt much, and was forced to 
be content with raids upon his tribal foes, — the Crows and 
Pawnees, —and was sure to be crushed or driven over the 
border, as soon as government seriously took him in hand. 
What has changed this hopeful condition of affairs? The 
unjust appropriation of the Black Hills. This tract of 
country had been secured to the Sioux by as solemn a com- 
pact as man can frame,—secured after Red Cloud had stated 
the nature of former injuries, and how “the railroad had 
passed through his country, and paid for his land nothing, — 
no, not so much as a brass ring!” The valleys, too, which 
ran up among these hills were extremely fertile, and con- 
tained the only land in the Dakota reservation fitted for 
agriculture. In 1874, there came a rumor that there was 
gold in these hills. Quickly General Custer is sent with 
surveyors and mineralogists to examine, much as if one 
should open your pocket-book to see if there was anything 
in it worth stealing. Then thousands of squatters followed, 
and took possession. How barefaced, and how sustained by 
a bad public sentiment this violent seizure of another’s 
property was, we learn, not from the defenders of the peace 
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policy alone, but equally from its opponents; for in the 
biography of Custer we find this remarkable admission: 
“ All arrests of miners by the military in Black Hills 
proved a farce; because, when said miners were carried 
before the Dakota courts, they were immediately released 
without punishment and as immediately went back.” It is 
not wonderful that the able men, who made up the Sioux 
Commission felt their cheeks crimson, as they listened to 
the simple, shameful truth as it fell from the lips of these 
rude men of the woods. It is not very wonderful that these 
painted and plumed diplomatists were not anxious to take 
part in a miserable sham of a treaty, whose ink might not 
be dry before its conditions were trampled upon. It is not 
so surprising, if many a Sioux thought that a quick and, to 
his savage mind, honorable death was better, than to sink 
from haughty freedom to wretched dependence. For to 
barbarians as well as to their civilized brethren there come 
times, when, in the presence of mighty wrongs, all selfish in- 
terests sink into insignificance. Least of all, is it wonder- 
ful that, when our government, with all its resources, cannot 
prevent volunteers from going to Nicaragua, to Cuba, to 
Canada, Red Cloud and the other Sioux chiefs could not 
prevent some thousand or two of their braves, under such 
provocation, stealing away to join the hostile band. The 
Black Hill outrage sealed the fate of Custer and his brave 
companions; for it changed Sitting Bull from an outla\ into 
the bold avenger of a broken treaty. 

Recall the once famous Chivington massacre,—an old 
story, but pregnant with lessons, and whose features we 
know, not by the representations of friends or foes of the 
Indian, but through sworn testimony from all classes of 
people except the Indians themselves, taken by a select com- 
mittee of Congress. In 1864, a war broke out between the 
whites and the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. Which was the 
aggressor is in dispute ; though the weight of evidence is 
against the whites. Be that as it may, in September of that 
year, Black Kettle, a chief whom General Harney said “was 
as good a friend of the United States as he himself was,” led 
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a band of six hundred men, women, and children to Fort 
Lyon. He stated that ‘He desired peace, and had never 
desired war.” Colonel Wynkoop, the commander, permitted 
him to encamp in the vicinity of the fort, to await the action 
of government. While they were thus encamped, Colonel 
Chivington with a thousand or two volunteers appeared on 
the scene. He was told what the condition of affairs was. 

The Indians raised the American flag and under it a white 
flag. Relying upon the promise of protection, at first they 
made no resistance. Finally, finding themselves attacked 
by ten times their number, and no quarter given, the scanty 
band of warriors rallied, and, by desperate fighting, succeeded 
in escaping with two-thirds of the village. After all resist- 
ance was over, women and even children of six or eight years 
were shot in cold blood. The bodies of men, women, and 
children were scalped and mutilated in a manner too vile 
and too horrible for pen to record. What a lesson to rude 
savages in civilization! What a plea to ignorant heathen 
for Christianity! It is sometimes said, as though it was an 
all-sufficing excuse, that these Cheyennes have committed 
acts just as horrible. Admitted. Yet, methinks the noble 
words of the latest biographer of Edmund Burke fit the 
western as well as the eastern hemisphere: ‘ Ingenious 
apologists assure us, with impressive gravity, that the com- 
pany and its servants were not any more cruel and greedy 
than the native princes. If they are content that Europeans 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century should be no 
worse than these barbarians, this protest is perfectly ade- 
quate. But enlightened public opinion rests on this pardon- 
able hypothesis, that Europeans ought not only to have been 
less tyrannical, perfidious, and destructive than barbarous 
rajahs, but not to have been tyrannical and perfidious at all.” 

Nor are these solitary cases of injustice. Take the case 
of the Round Valley Indians of California, from whom by a 
few strokes of the pen, in a legal enactment, twenty thousand 
acres of beautiful arable land were taken, to be replaced by 
a wild, desolate mountain, on which a single sheep could 
hardly get support; or that of the Osages, whose very corn- 
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fields were seized and occupied by squatters; or that of the 
Ottawas, from whom the State of Kansas took and held 
twenty thousand acres of land, which had been granted them 
by solemn treaty, to be used for purposes of education. If 
it be true, and, alas! true it is, that in this country not a 
foot of Indian land is safe, or that no treaty, however solemn, 
has ever bound whites, in opposition to their supposed inter- 
est, how can the savage have faith in our justice, or what. 
possible inducement is there for him to enter upon a course 
of civilized life? His civilization must always be threat- 
ened, as the Alpine village is threatened by some o’erhang- 
ing precipice or great avalanche, which at any moment may 
be loosed to sweep away the beauty, the comfort, and the 
homes which the labor of generations has gathered. 

And so persistent injustice tends to press its victims down 
to a point, where not only is civilization impossible, but even 
so active a vice as revenge is impossible; when the Indian, 
losing all legal possession of the soil, having no right to the 
ground on which he treads, or the sod which shall cover him, 
sinks into pure hopelessness and shiftlessness. Here is the 
tale of the Mission Indians of Southern California, condensed 
from Official Reports. About a century ago, the Catholic 
priests of the Pacific Coast established in that fertile region 
mission stations, and gathered around them the neighboring 
Indians, whom they instructed in the simpler arts of life, 
and especially in agriculture. For nearly three-quarters of 
a century, the descendants of these Indians continued to live 
on the land which their fathers had occupied, without, how- 
ever, acquiring any legal title to it. When, in 1833, the 
church lands were secularized, this whole domain was divided 
among a few great Spanish and Mexican proprietors. The 
Indians remained on the land, careless of the change, and 
probably unaware of it. But with the great tide of emigra- 
tion, occasioned by the gold fever, everything altered. Land 
became valuable. Gradually these original occupants have 
been driven out. Writs of ejectment have been obtained 
without the knowledge of their victims, served, and, in some 
cases, the very crops and other personal property of the In- 
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dians taken to satisfy legal costs. Thus cast out naked into 
what had proved to them a cold world, they have easily 
fallen into destitution and vice. Disease and death have 
followed, until the twenty-five thousand of 1826 have become 
the four thousand of 1876. 

One readily sees, therefore, that, in addition to the neces- 
sary difficulties springing out of the inherited qualities and 
traditional habits of the savage, there are other obstacles to 
Indian improvements quite as great, for which his civilized 
brother is accountable. Very easy is it for a tribe, deceived 
many times, seeing little to encourage, and robbed of all 
rights and privileges, to drop into a vagrant race of beggars 
and drunkards. Or ina clear sky a cloud may gather, and 
the very people for whom we were hoping much, exas- 
perated beyond the limits of savage patience, hurl them- 
selves in blind hate upon friend and foe alike; and in that 
Saturnalia, —a six months’ border war,—all the little 
results, and more, of ten years’ wise and patient labor be 
swept away. 


All through this paper we have indicated what things are 
needful to make efforts for Indian improvement successful. 
Unquestionably the first and the all-essential requirement is 
the creation of a wide-spread, permanent, sensible, and Chris- 
tian public sentiment. So long as the great body of the 
people are careless about the question, we shall always be in 
danger of drifting into acts of stupidity or injustice. And 
so long as it is possible to-day to create a furor for the 
Indian by some story of his wonderful progress in knowl- 
edge and virtue, and to-morrow to replace it by as great a 
furor against him on account of some other tale of his 
ferocity, all policy concerning him must be provisional. We 
need, then, a permanent Christian sentiment. Not less do 
we need a sensible, we may say a common-sense public sen- 
timent. Nobody but an idiot wishes to create or continue 
any ideal or fantastic romance about the red man, as though 
he were a true king of the woods, — Nature’s nobleman, —a 
sort of primitive Washington or Franklin in breech cloth and 
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blanket. Least of all do those who are now laboring for the 
Indians wish to lend their names and influence to the sup- 
port of such nonsense. They recognize, and desire that all 
others should recognize, that the Indians of the plains are 
savages, with the vices and cruelty, the waywardness and 
intolerance of restraint which belong to savages; but they 
see, and would have other people see, that they are also 
human, with all the possibilities of humanity, with elements 
in them out of which may come, under proper conditions, 
intelligent and noble life; but they understand that these 
elements are not to be freed from the dense ignorance and 
brutality in which they are well-nigh smothered, in a day or 
a year. They know, therefore, that what most of all is 
needed is a permanent and sensible Christian sentiment, 
which takes up the work of Indian improvement, not be- 
cause it is attractive, and not because it has no discourage- 
ments and obstacles, but because it is the work which has 
been given us to do. 

Should such a wise and just public sentiment ever be es- 
tablished, its first business will be to repress the petty and 
the wholesale injustice which so often drive our native tribes 
to madness, and which make equitable people look upon the 
savage outrages which succeed with divided sentiments; 
and to repress with no less unsparing vigor the barbarous 
ferocity which not only refuses to take up the habits of civ- 
ilized life, but which, unprovoked, seeks to ravage and lay 
waste the frontier: for what the true friend of the Indian 
asks is not his immunity from law, but an equal and equita- 
ble application of law to all parties. 

If, now, we come to methods, —if any wise lessons can be 
drawn from experience,— the methods of the future must be 
much like those of the past: to bring the tribes by all just 
means into reservations so narrow that roving life shall no 
longer be possible, so fertile that honest labor shall easily 
win a living; then to pour into those reservations all ele- 
vating influences,— instruction in the mechanic arts, helps to 
agriculture, teachers for the mind, missionaries for the soul. 
The late treaty with the Northern Sioux — largely, we sus- 
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pect, the work of Bishop Whipple — shows how true wisdom 
can walk hand in hand with true philanthropy. That treaty 
provides that the amount of the payments made for the 
Black Hills shall depend largely upon the fidelity with 
which the tribe engages in agriculture, and upon the steadi- 
ness with which it sends its children to the government 
schools ; a new application of the old scripture,— If a man 
will not work, neither shall he eat. 

But wise methods we shall find just as soon as we really 
want them, even if the old ones are not good. Still we run 
round the circle, and come again to our starting-point. Give 
us a just, a wide, an enduring public sentiment, and all the 
rest will follow, —the wisdom to plan, the patience to per- 
sist, the generosity to give, the Christian love and zeal to 
over-ride all obstacles, and by its own fervor to melt the cold 
heart and icy barriers of barbarism. 

GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 


REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 
Now TV 


The obituary sermon that Dr. Channing preached, in 1819, 
upon Mr. John Emery Abbot, giving a vivid portraiture of 
that young “man of the beatitudes,” enriched my idea and 
associated my impressions of both with the doctrine of the 
literal humanity of Christ and the original freedom of men 
from total depravity,— doctrines especially brought out in 
the Unitarian controversy which, at that time, engaged my 
interest and constituted a large part of my reading. But for 
several years I did not again see Dr. Channing, whose arti- 
cles in the Christian Disciple, however, I devoured; and also 
two sermons that he published,— one upon “ War,” and one 
upon “ Religion,—a Social Principle”; the last at the time 
of the Massachusetts Convention for the amendment of the 
Constitution, in 1820, when the Third Article, compelling a 
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tax for the support of religious worship, was finally thrown 
out, as inconsistent with the principle of American nation- 
ality, which serves religion best by leaving it free from the 
Uzzah hands of human law. 

During these years, the effect on my mind of the doctrinal 
sermons I listened to from the lips of the young Unitarian 
preachers who supplied the pulpit of the Second Church in 
Salem, and from the Hollis Professor, Dr. Ware, who re- 
peated his whole course of theology on alternate Sundays 
with the Rev. Dr. Kirkland, together with my reading of 
ecclesiastical history and biblical criticism, with other studi- 
ous inquiries for the sake of making out a creed, was to 
to make me something of a Unitarian doctrinaire; and 
going to Boston again in 1820, when I heard from Dr. Chan- 
ning half-a-dozen sermons, I felt that I had been running too 
exclusively into critical habits of mind, to the detriment of 
that spiritual growth which criticism checks, but the doing 
of the natural, social duties, in the love of God, cherishes. 
He was preaching at the time upon our responsibilities for 
each other’s virtue and spiritual happiness, to promote which 
are essential duties illustrated by Christ, who taught us, by 
his life as well as death, that we were sent into the world to 
save each other from sin, raise each other from spiritual 
death, and help each other into an ever-increasing com- 
munion of “the just made perfect.” in heaven. 

I was, perhaps, the more impressed by these sermons, that 
seemed to me more profoundly spiritual than any I had ever 
heard, because I was just on the eve of entering upon the 
vocation for which I had been educated from childhood,—I 
will not say the vocation of teaching a school, but of educat- 
ing children morally and spiritually, as well as intellectually, 
from the first, which my mother had taught me was the 
most sacred of the duties of the children of the Pilgrims and 
founders of a republic, by which all the nations of the world 
were to be blessed. JI think it was at this time, and not 
when I visited Boston in 1818, that I heard Dr. Channing 
speak to the children in the vestry concerning the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, of which I wrote in the foregoing chap- 
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ter; and it is possible that some of the reminiscences of the 
sermons I mentioned had this later date also. 

At this time I did not see him except in the pulpit. He 
was very feeble in health, and to be able to preach once on 
the Sundays, he was obliged to rest and be nursed carefully 
during the intervening week. I was told that he was trans- 
ferring to Miss Pickard (who afterwards became the wife of 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr.), and to the two elder daughters of 
Mr. Stephen Higginson, Jr., Elizabeth and Martha, both of 
whom married clergymen, later, the visiting of the poor that 
he had hitherto divided with his friend, Jonathan Phillips, 
who was also a deacon of his church. I remember one 
anecdote that I then heard which shows, strikingly, the 
personal tenderness of his charity. Among those visited, 
were two old pauper women who became insane, the second 
catching the disease from the first (which is a near danger 
in all cases). They were both harmless, and were impressed 
with the same fixed idea that they were to be poisoned, 
which made them distrust all the:world except Dr. Chan- 
ning and Mr. Phillips; and it was a fact that for several 
years they would only eat from the hands of these gentle- 
men,—so that one or the other visited them every day, 
Mr. Phillips, who never left Boston in the summer, supply- 
ing Dr. Channing’s place when he was in Rhode Island. I 
am sure that this is a fact, because I once heard Dr. Chan- 
ning incidentally refer to it, and then asked him about it. He 
said they only took one meal a day, which seemed enough 
for their bodily health, and they died within a few days of 
each other. 

In August, 1821, Dr. Channing went to Europe for his 
health. After a year’s attempt at my vocation in Lancaster, 
I came, in the spring of 1821, to Boston with letters of 
introduction to his sister-in-law, from a cousin of hers in 
Lancaster, with the intent of establishing myself as a school- 
teacher in Boston. She recognized my name as that of the 
child that Dr. Channing had spoken of several years before, 
and took me to see him. Of this interview I only remember 
in general that I felt he understood and approved my idea, 
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that the development of character was the first thing to be 
aimed at, and the communication of knowledge the second; 
and that I felt consecrated by the impressiveness with which 
he gave me his blessing and a God-speed. 

Before Dr. Channing returned from Europe, I had left 
Boston, after a year’s work there, for the banks of the 
Kennebec. During the year 1823 I lived in Hallowell, in 
close communion with some English Unitarian families who 
had come to America with Dr. Priestley a quarter of a 
century before, and settled on some inherited land in Maine. 
One of these immigrants was a pupil of the school of 
Belsham; and all of them held Belsham’s humanitarian 
view of Jesus Christ. Of course they had found no sym- 
pathy among their neighbors in Maine, and had not spread 
their doctrine; but they were respected for their rare 
philanthropic character, and had generously supported, with 
their money, the Calvinistic minister by whom they were 
denounced every Sunday for more than thirty years, and, 
as one of them remarked, by whom every Christian office 
was denied them except burial. In the neighboring town of 
Gardiner, they had a relative who was an ardent Episco- 
palian. He built with his own means a beautiful gothic 
church, where, a great deal of the time, he had to read the 
liturgy and sermons himself. Here the Unitarians of Hallo- 
well were in the habit of going to take the Lord’s Supper, 
from which the Episcopal Church excludes no_ baptized 
person of Christendom willing to come to their altar. But 
in the year 1824, the Unitarians of Hallowell, who had been 
increased to a considerable number, largely by the influence 
of Dr. Channing’s sermon at the ordination of Mr. Sparks in 
Baltimore, concluded to separate themselves as a congrega- 
tion and call a minister. Dr. Channing’s sermon, which had 
been published in 1819, was the first public statement of 
the general. belief of Unitarians. It was published and 
republished, between the years 1819 and 1824, till a larger 
number of copies had been sold than any publication had 
ever been known to attain in America; and which has only 
been equalled since by that of Webster’s speech on nullifi- 
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cation, in answer to Hayne. It was extensively read by lay- 
men everywhere, and by young men, especially ; and it 
made multitudes conscious that they were Unitarians. The 
Unitarian society in Hallowell was one of the many ultimate 
results. 

That same year, 1824, his sermon on the ordination of 
Mr. Gannett was printed. The pupil of Mr. Belsham found 
some things to controvert, which he called “ mysticism,” in 
both these sermons of Dr. Channing’s. But this very “ mys- 
ticism ” attracted many whom the humanitarians had failed 
to convert. 

The new society was also augmented by the very meas- 
ures taken by the Orthodox to block its progress. It was 
just at the era when the revival system was at high tide, and 
in this moment of peril the Calvinistic minister, who had 
proved unable to. prevent the development of this heresy 
into organic form, went a long journey, and left his pulpit to 
an “evangelist,” from Princeton, by the name of Dantworth, 
who appeared at this moment in Hallowell, and announced 
that there was to be an outpouring of the Holy Spirit whose 
operations he had come to superintend; and he very often 
repeated that he should be a witness at the last day against 
all who did not receive the heavenly boon proffered. (I am 
understating, not overstating, the coarse language of this 
so-called evangelist, who, for three or four weeks, took 
possession, as it were, of the town of Hallowell, and succes- 
sively ‘of the other towns on the river as far north as 
Norridgewock, and turned them topsy-turvy. For his 
method was to go into any meeting-house which would 
admit him, and after making his general announcement, 
appoint meetings —some of the church, and others of the 
people — at different places in the town, for every day of the 
week, beginning at five o’clock in the morning, and continu- 
ing all day. The meetings of members of the church were 
for prayer that the meetings of the people might be success- 
ful in “ getting grace.”’) 

It was a year or two after this, that Dr. Lyman Beecher 
preached the sermon at the Annual Convention of the Con- 
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gregational Ministers of New England, in which he gave in 
detail this plan of getting up a revival, which was then in 
vogue, the general principle being (as Dr. Beecher phrased 
it) “not to let any person who was moved return to his own, 
till he surrendered, which would generally take place within 
the week.” 

I myself heard this sermon of Dr. Beecher’s, and was 
struck with the correspondence of the plan, point by point, 
with Dantworth’s procedure; and can never forget the 
closing words of one passage, uttered in a high key: “ All 
the souls that I expect will be the crown of my rejoicing in 
heaven were got in this way!” 

Fifty years of liberal Christianity in New England have 
certainly done something toward ameliorating the tone of 
revivalism ; for now its preachers do not, as: then, speak of 
themselves as exclusive angels of the Lord; and they say 
that the Holy Spirit cannot justify those who persist in get- 
ting drunk, lying, cheating, and disobeying all the Com- 
mandments. They now speak more of salvation from sin 
than from the penalties of sin; and identify sin somewhat 
with wrong-doing to the neighbor, dwelling on the attrac- 
tions of heaven more than on the terrors of hell; and 
express some tender sympathy for their sinful audiences, 
rather than assert personal authority over them, threatening 
to be witnesses against them at the last day. 

At last, however, Mr. Dantworth defeated himself. At 
Norridgewock, as elsewhere, he had meetings of inquiry in a 
vestry, where the darkness was just made visible by one or 
two small lights. There was an aisle which parted the seats 
of the house, and it so happened that when he went in, he 
found all the people sitting on one side of it. He strode up 
to the desk, turned round and faced them, and, as was his 
wont, sang an exciting solo in the clear, loud voice of a 
Venetian gondolier. He then said: “Let those who have 
obtained a hope, go and sit on the other side of the aisle.” 
Rather hesitatingly, more than half of the company rose and 
obeyed him. (He had been working upon their feelings, or 
nerves, for several days and nights.) As soon as they were 
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seated he spread out his arms and cried: “So you will be 
divided on the day of judgment!” ‘There was a moment's 
dead silence, when a man on the left rose and said: ‘Sir, 
we have often heard you say that you were to be a witness 
on the day of judgment; but this is the first time we learn 
that you are to be the judge!” 

This simple sentence of common sense acted like Ithuriel’s 
spear to make the devil manifest to all eyes. With a simul- 
taneous impulse the whole assembly rose and left the house ; 
and Mr. Dantworth, the next morning, took the stage-coach 
and left the country over which he had swept like a hurri- 
cane for nearly a month. 

The features of this revival I have lightly touched; and 
my next reminiscence of Dr. Channing is my only reason for 
mentioning it at all. I was that year at Gardiner as a resi- 
dent governess in the family of the Episcopalian gentleman 
I have mentioned; but I went to Hallowell several times 
during the revival weeks, and the observation of such an 
excitement at the moment, and of its effects afterward, 
opened a new chapter of human nature to me, giving life to 
many a passage of human history that I had read, but never 
realized in my imagination before. It irresistibly led me to 
think much of the mode in which the duty of preaching to 
all manner of men was to be done. I saw that the sense of 
religious, duty which is the. most vital characteristic of 
human beings, was so ready to leap into consciousness, that 
even the self-righteous and arrogant method of Dantworth 
was borne with, and succeeded, in some instances, to awaken 
it. But the insulting intrusions upon individual liberty 
and violations of personal dignity by the evangelist and his 
coadjutors — for a multitude of preachers flocked to his side 
from a neighboring theological school, together with yumer- 
ous lay preachers from all the churches in the vicinity, 
who seemed to be only passive conductors of Dantworth’s 
autocracy,— was a method so opposite td that of Jesus, who 
never denounced any men but those who claimed and exer- 
cised spiritual authority over other men, and condemned and 
stoned sinners, that the contrast was radiant with an 
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awakening truth to my mind. I seemed for the first time 
to understand the meaning of the word gospel, as I saw how 
the unholy spell of an autocratic, unsanctified selfism was 
dissolved by a single individual’s expression of the reason- 
able self-respect of a man in the presence of this audacious 
Pharisee. 

The preaching of the Rev. Dr. Walker and other Unita- 
rians, who, immediately after the revival, came to ordain the 
young pastor of the new Unitarian church, was a great 
refreshment and comfort, and made all the more impression, 
especially upon the young men who had been excited to 
think, as well as shocked and disgusted by Dantworth. 
Many who had been brought up in the ereed that Dant- 
worth for a time made to tell upon their fears, turned with a 
sense of relief and a generous ardor to the creed of the 
Unitarians, which aimed to cherish moral feeling and power 
by identifying faith in God and love to man as motive. 

The relevancy of this account of the revival to my reminis- 
cences of Dr. Channing will be made patent in the next 
chapter. Its effect on my own mind was intensified by 
another thing of which I must now speak. The gentleman 
in whose family I was residing at Gardiner, and the kindred 
family of English Unitarians in Hallowell, were great land- 
owners in the County of Somerset, Maine, and engaged in 
settling it by selling farms, disposing, upon an average, of 
one every day. 

As the settlers had to be credited till they should earn the 
money to pay for their farms, these gentlemen were obliged, 
in their own interest, to consider the character of the buyers, 
and to draw up the deeds on such conditions as would 
encourage them to industry and thrift. 

But both gentlemen were much more than mere metr- 
chants intent on increasing their wealth. They were Chris- 
tians as well,—one Trinitarian and one Unitarian in the- 
ology, but both, with equal moral sentiment, feeling them- 

selves bound to deal with their fellow-men as brethren to be 
‘saved in “the life that ndw is” and “that which is to 
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I was necessarily a listener to much of their conversation ; 
and I found that, also, as American citizens, they felt their 
responsibility with respect to the future character of the 
population, and were very particular, in drawing up the 
deeds, to guard the rights of the children, who were, of 
course, legal laborers for their fathers till they should be 
twenty-one years of age; but on that very account, in 
equity, joint owners of the property to be acquired. I 
expressed my amazement that the children’s interests could 
not be intrusted to the parental instinct; and Mr. Gardiner 
used to reply that nothing was so instinctive as selfishness, 
and that it did not include any generous love of offspring 
without the ministration of the Church (by which he meant 
the Evangelical Episcopal Church); while he, at the same _ 
time, admitted it was quite impossible to establish among 
these pioneer people this kind of church, for they could only 
be reached by the itinerant revivalists. 

It seemed to me very sad that this newly-planted country 
should lack that moral culture of their social affections 
which a religious ministration would give, if it could take 
its character from that fatherly nature of God which Unita- 
rians taught that Christ fully revealed in his human life. 
The Unitarian sympathized with my views, of course; but 
declared that the preaching of the young gentlemen from 
the Cambridge Theological School smelt too much of the 
lamp, and was more adapted to cultivated than uncultivated 
audiences. The Wesleyan Methodists, he said, combined 
with the revivalist method, a more affectionate view of God 
than the Calvinistic revivalists of whom I had just seen such 
a terrible specimen; and by their doctrine of perfection 
kindled in their converts love with hope. It happened, how- 
ever, that I heard a sermon of one of these Wesleyan Metho- 
dists at this time, which probably was not a favorable speci- 
men; and also heard a description of one of their wild camp- 
meetings, in which people were united to the church in 
trances of excitement, that seemed to me to reduce men 
from rational, free agents, capable of « judging of their 
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own selves what is right,’ to mere victims of nervous 
passion. 

Under these impressions, I wrote a long letter to Dr. 
Channing, whose sermon at the ordination of Mr. Gannett I 
had just read, and told him of the moral prospects of these 
new settlers of Somerset County, and of the conditions put 
into the deeds of their farms by Mr. Merrick and Mr. Gar- 
diner, and the little likelihood that even this would be done 
by less thoughtful and conscientious land-owners; and, in 
view of the necessity of a missionary administration of 
religion to the people, I asked him if it would not do a 
double good to have it a rule of the Divinity School of 
Cambridge, that the second year of the course of study 
should be missionary work of this kind, which would open 
to the eyes of the young men the book of the human soul in 
its primal needs, to which the deeper riches of the gospel of 
Christ correspond. 

I expected to leave Gardiner in a few weeks for Brook- 
line, and I told him I would call on him (early in May, 
1825) and receive the answer to my letter in a conversation, 
without putting him to the trouble of answering so long a 
letter; for I remember it was eight or ten sheets, in which 
I enlarged upon what seemed to me the demoralizing effects 
of the revivalism I had seen, and whose disastrous effects 
seemed to me especially to fall upon the ignorant and uncul- 
tivated, who needed the gospel of Christ for intellectual as 
well as moral culture, and to become “ perfect as the Father 
in heaven is perfect,” which was the goal set by Christ as the 
great salvation. 

Of the conversation which took place, I made quite a full 
record in my diary, and it has a special interest in this time 
of revivals; but I must defer it to the next chapter. 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
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A MEMORIAL CHAPTER. 
JOHN KENRICK. 


Distinguished men and women have died within the last 
three months. A few words of grateful respect may here 
be recorded in connection with a few of those who were 
personally known to us. In September, 1875, we paid a 
short visit to the Rev. John Kenrick at York, in England. 
He was then in his eighty-seventh year. His eye and his 
mind showed no marks of declining years. He was inter- 
ested in the best subjects. His wife, the daughter of a 
venerated teacher of a former generation, Rev. Mr. Wellbe- 
loved, was of about the same age, and as full of life as the 
aged and learned professor. We have seldom seen a more 
beautiful picture of a vigorous, happy, honored old age than 
in that comfortable English home, which for two generations 
had been the abode of learning, of public spirit, and domestic 
virtue. Mr. Kenrick was for many years at the head of the 
principal Unitarian Theological School in England, and was 
regarded as one of the foremost Biblical scholars in England. 
He was a man of extensive and exact knowledge, and of 
great mental acuteness. Like Andrews Norton, in this 
country, he was a terror to indolent or careless students, 
and by his teaching and example helped to create a higher 
standard of attainment in sacred studies. His father was 
the Rev. Timothy Kenrick, whose Exposition of the Histori- 
cal Writings of the New Testament, though published seventy 
years ago, is so able and thorough that it may still be used 
to advantage by those who would understand the gospels. 
To the son might be applied the quotation which he applied 
to his father: “It is not my nature to give way to expedi- 
ency at the expense of right. Moderation, when real, I 
honor; but timidity or craft, under that appearance, I 
detest.” He was a brave, upright man,—a lover of the 


truth, who searched for it with all his heart, and obeyed 
its law. 
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MARY CARPENTER. 


Miss Mary Carpenter died in Bristol, England, on the 
fourteenth of June, a little more than seventy years old. 
She was the daughter of Rev. Lant Carpenter, a distin- 
guished Unitarian minister, and was educated by him in his 
school for boys. He was, in many things, much in advance 
of his age, especially in matters of education. But it was, 
as we heard her say, with some misgiving,’and only in com- 
pliance with her very earnest request, that he could consent 
to allow her to study Greek. She was a most painstaking 
student, and, as a practical teacher, undoubtedly acquired 
the habit of attention to details, which made her one of the 
wisest as well as most earnest reformers of her age. Except 
Florence Nightingale, there has been no English lady in our 
day who, as a philanthropist, has had a name so widely and 
honorably known. We cannot forbear quoting here largely 
from a very interesting article in the London Spectator, 
June 23:— 


In Harriet Martineau’s very vivid autobiography, we receive an 
impression which is, no doubt, very much and very naturally in advance 
of the truth, of the effect produced by her writings on the legislative 
achievements of her day. Last week we had to record the loss of one 
whose life, though it had little influence on general politics, unquestiona- 
bly gave rise to a far larger amount of definite and beneficent legislation 
of a particular kind than Miss Martineau, or, indeed, any other individ- 
ual, however rich in personal gifts, could possibly have produced in that 
general political region in which the party battles of political life are 
necessarily fought and won. To Miss Carpenter, more than to any one 
individual,— more in many respects even than to the late recorder of 
Birmingham, Mr. M. D. Hill himself,—far more, certainly, than to any 
other woman, or all the other women of her day put together, is due that 
great series of moral and political efforts which has provided for children 
without homes, or with what are worse than no homes,—homes of vice 
and crime,—the best substitute for home life, and for the education 
which every good home gives, the education of the affections, which can 
in the nature of things be provided. No one knew so well as Miss 
Carpenter that the organization and legislation for which she was in so 
large a degree responsible, consisted in providing a very poor second best 
for children who had no chance at all of the true best in early life. It 
was her intense belief in domestic life—the kind of belief especially 
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characteristic not only of her church, the Unitarian church, but of her 
family, which may be said to have embodied the most characteristic and 
devout type of Unitarianism — which filled her with so profound a pity 
for the vagrant and criminal class, who are “cradled” into crime by the 
very influences on which the happy depend for their security against 
temptation. Beginning with ragged-schools, Miss Carpenter was gradu- 
ally led to see the necessity for all the gradations of schools of this kind 
which have since been established, and all of which are now recognized 
in our educational or penal system; the reformatory, which is the benefi- 
cent modern substitute for that prison by which young offenders used to 
be carefully ripened into hardened criminals; the industrial school, 
intended for a class not of criminals, but of neglected and homeless chil- 
dren, who would be all but certain to become criminals if they were not 
trained to industry and honesty; and; lastly, the day industrial school, 
recognized for the first time by the State in Lord Sandon’s measure of 
last year, wherein the “ waifs and strays” who have not had exactly bad 
parents, but parents unequal to the task of home discipline, are prepared 
by a little wholesome preparatory training for the common schools into 
which they would otherwise bring the elements of anarchy. 
Miss Carpenter it was who chiefly among English men and English 
women conceived, elaborated, and worked out by her own devotion, in 
the schools under her own individual care, this great network of provi- 
sions for the neglected, or worse than neglected, depraved children of a 
class to whom education has little meaning, and to whom the word, 
indeed, suggests no vivid conception of either responsibility or risk, and 
a nobler work can hardly be conceived. Hundreds of children owe their 
redemption from infancy to her individual labors. Tens of thousands in 
our own day, and millions in a future day, will owe to the measures for 
which she, with other men and women of like mind, is responsible, their 
opportunities of honorable work, and, perhaps, even of an honored name. 
In this sense, at least, Miss Carpenter will have earned the blessings of a 
greater and better, though a less sweet and grateful, sphere of motherhood 
than some of the best of those who have transmitted their name and 
nature to a posterity of their own race. Nor should any one forget that 
Miss Carpenter’s work in this respect was neither the work of a mere 
social and political advocate who had thoroughly studied the subject, nor 
that of an amateur who had just sufficient practical knowledge of it to 
bring the principles and details vividly before the mind. It was, in 
regard to reformatories, at least, work of most careful, systematic, and 
long-continued organization, — organization carried out to the highest 
perfection on the minutest points. Of the school at Red Lodge, Bristol, 
as it is carried on at the present moment,—the school which was the 
chief practical labor of her life,—a most efficient critic, who has himself 
given the utmost attention to the subject, Professor Sheldon Amos, after 
“spending a good part of two days in a minute investigation of every 
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part of her work at Bristol,” writes as follows: “No description we had met 
with, even from herself, had done justice to the patient and conscientious 
elaboration of every detail of the work, and we felt it a rare advantage 
and delight to hear her own logical and exhaustive explanation of the 
problems that had lain before her, and their solution.” As with all true 
enthusiasts, so with Miss Carpenter, her sympathies were not bounded 
by her own world. She was essentially a missionary as well as a 
reformer; indeed, it is a sure sign of the inadequacy of any kind of 
enthusiasm to the work required of it when it is contented to be 
restricted to one limited sphere. 

Miss Carpenter’s four journeys to India, after she had already reached 
the age when rest is pleasant, attest how keenly she desired to see the 
educational advantages, for which she had labored so hard in England, 
extended to those aliens in blood, language, and religion for whose pro- 
tection and civilization the British government is responsible. Of course 
she did not achieve as much in India as she did at home. The field was 
one less known to her, and certainly one into which she carried impres- 
sions and prepossessions that must have, to some extent, limited her 
usefulness. But even there, the impression she produced, and the grati- 
tude she inspired, remain remarkable testimonies to the pure disinterest- 
edness of her purpose, and the energy of self-sacrifice with which she 
worked for its attainment. Native princes vied with each other in 
endeavoring to persuade her to extend her labors in aid of female educa- 
tion, and the improvement of the prisons to their dominions, and the 
heartfelt and often costly expressions of their gratitude for what she 
effected, prove that in their belief, at all events, she had made some real 
impression on the dense mass of native prejudice and indifference. 

Miss Carpenter had, of course, a full measure of that self-confidence 
without which a woman in her position could hardly, by any possibility, 
have achieved what she did, and which was assuredly perfectly justified 
by those achievements. Men, and perhaps still more women, who are 
penetrated with this high sense of the work they have to do, and their 
own competence to do it, are but too apt to be looked upon by their 
fellow-creatures as personified institutions; 2.e., as merging their individ- 
uality of feeling in the abstract objects which they propose to themselves. 
... But this is generally false. In those in whom the philanthropic aim is 
uppermost, the love of poetry, the delight in Nature, the appreciation of 
art, is often quite deep enough to beautify and dignify with a certain 
glow of color and grace of expression, the aspects of an ordinary domestic 
life; though what we should have seen, had the more beneficent aim been 
wanting, disappears under the shadow of that aim when it is present. 
So it was evidently with Miss Carpenter. The concentration of her 
purposes and the tenacity of her just practical self-confidence concealed 
from the eye of the world a depth of sentiment in other regions of life 
which, if it had been as visible as her great social aims, would have given 
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her, perhaps, a greater charm, though at the cost of a considerable amount 
of effective work. It is well for the world to realize that, after all, what 
it sees of its noblest workers is often very inferior in quality, though not 
in result, to that which is hidden from its eyes. Perhaps, indeed, it may 
not unfrequently be the greatest sacrifice which the philanthropist under- 
goes, that while he is seen and estimated by the world at large as a mere 
organizer of good deeds, the deepest interior life which he himself lives, 
and which he most values, is mulcted of its most precious moments and 
its rarest pleasures, in order to supply that monotonous strain of energetic 
work from which the world reaps so great a gain. Even the crowds who 
followed the remains of Mary Carpenter to her grave, and who loved and 
honored her for her long life of unselfish work and unwearied sympathy, 
probably never knew how much she must have sacrificed in order to be 
what she was. The great doers have at least this advantage over those 
whose chief fascination for their fellow-men consists solely in what they 
are,—that in this world, at least, and in many departments of life, they 
refrain from being all that they otherwise might have been, for the sake 
of those for whom they could not in that case have achieved all they have 
achieved. In short, they give up an inward life of their own to redeem the 
inward life of others; and surely they will yet receive again with usury 
more than all they have so given up. 


Miss Carpenter came to this country three or four years 
ago, and was received with marked attention and respect. 
Meetings were got up by some of our people, especially 
ladies, who are foremost in all good works and measures, and 
who were glad to hear her views on the important subjects 
to which her life had been given. Her lectures, entirely 
without notes, were given with remarkable clearness of 
thought and enunciation. Her mind was full, and her 
answers to inquiries made at the moment by her auditors 
were as distinct and as satisfactory as if they had been 
specially prepared for the occasion. She found here much 
to commend and much also to condemn in our modes of 
education and our treatment of paupers and juvenile offend- 
ers. She pointed out with great earnestness the danger of 
educating the intellectual to the neglect of the practical and 
industrial faculties. She left behind her here a most favora- 
ble impression of herself as a wise, able, devoted, and accom- 
plished worker and thinker for the improvement of her 
race. 


On the evening of the thirteenth of June she retired to 
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rest apparently as well as usual, and the next morning was 
found dead in her bed. Within the last few years she had 
been turning with filial reverence towards her father, and 
had published three little volumes —a few of his sermons, a 
memoir of his life, and his account of the last days of 
Ramohun Roy —to keep his name and memory alive. A 
little while before her death, her brother Philip, who was 
distinguished as a teacher, and honored among naturalists, 
especially, for his knowledge of conchology, died in Mon- 
treal. She leaves yet living two brothers. The Rev. Russell 
Lant Carpenter, of Bridport, a faithful and efficient minister, 
a leading actor or able fellow-worker in many social reforms, 
has from imperfect health been obliged to withdraw par- 
tially from the pulpit, but is greatly beloved and honored 
throughout the whole community in which his beneficent 
influence is felt and acknowledged. The other brother is 
the world-renowned naturalist, Dr. William B. Carpenter, 
who in his social relations and professional pursuits lives up 
to the best family traditions. Few unmarried women have 
been so happy in their family affections and relations as Miss 
Carpenter. And how she was regarded by her neighbors 
and towns-people, may be inferred from their conduct at her 
funeral. We quote from a Bristol paper. 


Amidst unmistakable manifestations of the mourning and regret so 
universally felt at her loss, the remains of Miss Mary Carpenter were 
consigned to the tomb at Arno’s-Vale Cemetery. “Even unto death” 
would not have been an inappropriate motto to characterize the unflag- 
ging zeal and Christian earnestness with which the lamented lady had 
devoted herself to the many and widespreading objects of benevolence 
with which her name henceforth will stand indelibly associated. And 
when in the very midst of those labors of love and works of philanthropy 
she suddenly passed away, the loss society at large had sustained by her 
sudden withdrawal from so active a sphere of work, produced a profound 
impression, the extent of which was in some measure indicated by the 
deep interest taken in the funeral proceedings. 

The invitations had been chiefly confined to the family connections of 
the deceased, but the funeral was beyond doubt a public one, and taking 
part in it were the girls of the Red Lodge Reformatory, the boys of the 
Park Row Industrial School, as well as numerous members of Lewin’s- 
Mead Chapel, and citizens of varied religious communities, all joining, 
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irrespective of creed, to show their high esteem for one by whose Chris- 
tian grace not only the benevolent institutions of this city, but the ranks 
of philanthropists throughout the kingdom had been adorned, and who, 
even in the distant empire of India, will be — 


“By thousands honored, and by thousands mourned.” 


Miss Carpenter’s breadth of mind and generous-hearted tolerance of the 
views of all who differed from her, undoubtedly added to the popularity 
which her self-denying labors in behalf of the young had gained her, and, 
as the Rey. A. N. Blatchford said of her in his eloquent address at the 
grave, “She held her religious convictions with undiminished strength, 
but in that Christ-like ‘love towards all men’ and all churches which 
never framed a single narrow or selfish thought of any single one.” 
Hence the universal tribute of love and respect for her memory. 


From the sermon preached at her funeral, we take the 
closing words : — 


Strong and keen in mental vision till life’s latest day of earthly work, 
untouched by that sad sense of vanished power for earnest duty which 
strikes the hearts of so many with such dull, aching pain, with her 
religious convictions held in undiminished strength, but in that Christ- 
like love towards all men and all churches which never framed a single 
narrow or selfish thought of any single one, God’s angel laid a gentle 
touch upon her, and she slept, to awaken in a fairer land than even this 
fair earth, and in a blessed companionship to be once more set side by 
side with that beloved parent, whose wise influence upon her never faded 
in its sweet power; with the sister who shared her toil and care as only a 
sister can; and with the brother who reached the brighter shore in time 
to give a loving welcome to herself. To God, then, give we reverently 
back the treasure he in mercy lent; and may that spirit which was in her 


rest upon all who loved her until God’s love shall set them at her side 
again! 


Speaking first of Lady Caroline Norton, who died the day 
after Miss Carpenter, Punch adds : — 


Not on the heights of England’s proud estate, 
Where its spoilt children keep their giddy round, 

The other learned to weigh man and man’s fate, 
Studied life’s lessons and life’s labor found; 


But in a frugal, pure, and peaceful home, 
A place of sober learning, learnt to see, 

Through faith and trust in God’s good time to come, 
That where ill is, good may and will yet be. 
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Her parents’ help, her sisters’, brothers’ guide, 
She grew as high of heart as mild of mood; 
With power o’er youth’s rebelliousness and pride, 
As one that from her own youth up was good. 


And early fixed her mind, and chose her part, 
To work in the high faith which few can feel, 
That there’s a spring of good in every heart, 
So you have love its fountain to unseal. 


This faith it was that marked a course for her, 
And braced her for its trouble and its toil, 

Cheered her ’gainst proofs how much the best may err, 
And kept her pure as snow from taint or soil. 


Out of the scaffold’s shadow and the dark 

Of lives from youth up weaned of light and air, 
She gathered sinking souls into her ark 

Of love that rode the deluge of despair. 


*T was she first drew our city waifs and strays 
Within the tending of the Christian fold, 

With eyes of love for the averted gaze 
Of a world prompt to scourge and shrill to scold. 


From seeds she sowed —in season mattered not, 
Or out — for good all seasons are the same — 
Sprang new appliances, of love begot, 
Lost lives to save, and wanderers reclaim. 


Nor at home only; when her hair was white 
She crossed the sea, on India_to bestow 

The love that England prized at length aright, 
Following leads she was the first to show. 


Not from far Pisgah only did she view 

The Promised Land, but lived its soil to tread; 
And dies bequeathing work for us to do, 

While praise and blessing crown her reverend head! 


GEORGE THOMAS DAVIS. 


There is perhaps no legitimate and beneficent distinction 
which is so evanescent, compared with the eclat that attends 
it, as that which comes from brilliant conversational gifts. 
The glow and sparkle and kindly enthusiasm and off-hand 
wit or humor which stimulate and delight all present at a 
social gathering, pass away like the flowers of the last night’s 
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festival. We may as well try to gather up the glow and 
sparkle of the morning dew-drops, as hope to perpetuate 
these things by any repetition or description of ours. One 
of the most remarkable men of this kind that we have ever 
known was the late Judge Charles Henry Warren. He was a 
man of the most sterling moral and religious, as well as intel- 
lectual and social, qualities. But there was a vein of mirth- 
fulness, a fecundity of witty suggestions, a profusion of gro- 
tesque illustrations flashing out one after another, or in a 
shower, like public fire-works on a Fourth of July evening, 
which amazed and delighted his associates. There seemed 
to be no effort; it was but the natural play of his faculties. 
We were once shut up with him by a storm in the same 
house for nearly a week, and the brilliant, perpetually vary- 
ing illumination and fascination never flagged during all 
that time. Last June a friend of his, a native of the same 
town of Plymouth, George Thomas Davis, died in Portland. 
He was honored and beloved by all sorts and classes of 
people. We remember that he was an especial favorite with 
our great Chief-Justice, Lemuel Shaw. From an admirable 


notice of him in the Springfield Republican, we take a few 
sentences : — 


He graduated at Harvard College in 1829, studied law at Greenfield 
and at Cambridge, and began to practise his profession at Greenfield in 
1832. He was one year.a member of the House of Representatives at 
Boston from Greenfield, two years in the State Senate from Franklin 
County, and the successor of Mr. Ashman in Congress from the old 
Connecticut River district. But he had no marked taste for, or distinc- 
tion in, public life. His chief worldly success was in his profession, in 
which he won and held for many years the first place in his county. 

But Mr. Davis’ great distinction was in his literary culture and his 
social gifts. Here he was indeed a genius,—so superior and so brilliant 
that, not only were all other men dwarfed in comparison, but everything 
else that he did or was seemed small and inadequate. His knowledge 
was eclectic, yet universal; he knew something of everything, and of 
many things much. He was especially remarkable for his out-of-the-way 
knowledge, his familiarity with the strange things in science, in litera- 
ture, and in men’s lives. He had a sort of passion for idiosyncracies, and 
his mind was a museum of all the odd things that ever existed, that ever 
were said, or written, or dreamed of, His use of this material in talk 
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was a constant surprise and charm even to those who had known him 
longest and best, or were most frequent in association. As a conversa- 
tionalist, indeed, brilliant, suggestive, deft to daintiness, sufficiently sym- 
pathetic to establish personal relations, but not too much so to interrupt 
the flow of his wit, which was ever the dominant quality of his talk, we 
believe it may fairly be said that he had no peer in all America. He 
loved the exercise of these qualities of his mind as much as his friends 
did. It was his indulgence and his life, and yet he had a conscientious 
fidelity to all his duties, and turned quickly and sharply from society 
to the most prosaic details of his profession. For a generation he made 
life in Greenfield famous by his presence, his social and literary leader- 
ship, and the circle of bright people that he drew out and around him at 
home or from abroad. He was the inspiration, too, of the bar of the 
three counties. No court gathering was a success without him, and all 
classes of the people of these home counties took delight in him and grew 
fond of him. He had a wide acquaintance abroad, also, and made the 
dinner-tables that he frequented in Boston and New York and Washing- 
ton famous by his presence and his talk. Thackeray laid down his knife 
and fork, and paid tribute in exclamations of wonder at the brilliancy of 
his conversation. Those who never saw him nor listened to his conver- 
sation can have no adequate idea of the marvellous brilliancy of his mind 
and its rare stores of knowledge. Those who had such opportunity will 
preserve a vivid memory of one of the most remarkable characters that 
ever lived: and those who had the good fortune to come still nearer to 
him, and feel the added charm of his singularly frank, confiding nature, 
its tender charity, its generous philosophy, its great capacity for enjoy- 
ment of little things, will be somewhat at a loss to decide for what their 
admiration is the most profound, and their sadness that he is dead the 


deepest. 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


Among the most distinguished men who have died this 
year is John Lothrop Motley. He was born in Dorchester, 
April 15, 1814. His father was an upright, intelligent man. 
His mother was the daughter of Rev. John Lothrop, a Boston 
minister, who was greatly respected in his generation. 
Young Motley was fitted for college at the Round Hill 
School in Northampton, which was under the charge of that 
admirable teacher, Joseph Green Cogswell. Associated with 
him in the office of instruction was George Bancroft, then 
fresh from his studies in Germany, and one of the small 
number of able and enthusiastic scholars who at that time 
were giving a new impulse to the study of classical, and 
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especially of German literature. Motley, with some diffi- 
culty, succeeded in getting a German grammar, and an 
imperfect copy of one or two of Schiller’s works — so small 
was the demand in this country at that time for German 
books. The taste thus acquired, with Mr. Bancroft for a 
teacher, undoubtedly led him into the field where his 
greatest achievements were to be pursued and accomplished. 

In 1827, at the age of thirteen,— the youngest but one in 
his class,—he entered as Freshman at Harvard College. 
He belonged to a class which was characterized by President 
Quincy as “a class of great power.” As Dr. Bellows, who 
belonged to the class of 1832, recently said, “* We had our 
college heroes in those days,—men distinguished not in 
boat-racing or base-ball, but for their learning and their skill 
in writing or speaking. The enthusiasm of the place was 
turned towards intellectual attainments and accomplish- 
ments.” The college was supposed to be a school for the 
development of mind rather than of muscle. Its great men 
were its scholars. The professors were most of them, 
undoubtedly, vastly inferior to their successors of to-day. 
The instruction actually given in the recitation and lecture- 
rooms was not to be compared with what is given now. But 
the young men who stood above their fellows in intellectual 
gifts and accomplishments were recognized as leaders in that 
educational community. The class of 1831 had more than 
an average proportion of such men. Its brilliant scholars 
and speakers were looked up to with admiration by ambi- 
tious students in other classes. Few men have had so grand 
a college reputation as Charles Eames, William H. Simmons, 
John George M’Kean, and Wendell Phillips. They could 
hardly appear upon the platform, even in the usual exercise 
of a college declamation, without producing a decided impres- 
sion on the two classes who were present. We remember 
still the admiration and delight with which we heard 
Simmons recite that grand passage,— the last paragraph in 
the Life of Agricola. The elegance of the translation, the 
ease, the grace with which he did it; his attitude and the 
intonations of his voice were such as to excite our pride and 
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enthusiasm. As a speaker, Motley was hardly inferior to 
the most brilliant of his associates. It is very sad to com- 
pare the early promise of most of these accomplished young 
men with their subsequent history. Simmons, the most 
brilliant and apparently the most accomplished of them all, 
died early, but not till he had disappointed the expectations 
of his friends. He went upon the stage and failed there. 
He afterwards taught elocution and studied law. But he 
had attained to his full growth while in college. The 
manner of his death, however, deserves to be remembered 
as throwing a halo round his name and memory. In a 
voyage home from the West Indies, the yellow fever pre- 
vailed among the steerage passengers, and there was no one 
to care for them. Simmons volunteered to be their nurse, 
and having done for them all that human kindness and 
devotion could do, he died, soon after the voyage was ended, 
of the disease which he had taken from them. M’Kean, a 
man of commanding presence, proud, ambitious, able, soon 
after leaving college became the victim of a most painful 
disease which during the rest of his life rendered him almost 
entirely helpless. Eames, the first scholar in the class, was 
for a long time connected with the leading Democratic 
paper in Washington, and wrote its leading articles in those 
bad days which, through a total disregard for moral distinc- 
tions, were laying up for us days of wrath and sorrow in the 
terrible retributions of a civil war. He never attained to 
the position which seemed due to his abilities, because he 
had no steadfast purposes or principles. He was a man of 
ideas, but not of convictions. He could write effective 
articles on either side of any subject, and that was all. 
There was no solid ground-work to build upon. And, 
therefore, to use an illustration from Dante, his fame had 
been like the track of a bird through the air, or of foam 
upon the sea. Just where Eames failed, Wendell Phillips 
has succeeded in gaining a name hardly second to that of 
any man in his chosen sphere of philanthropy. His ideas 
grew into convictions. His convictions, more and more 
ardent as he gave expression to them, flamed up in his life 
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and speech, and through the intensity which it infused into 
them, turned into effective weapons of war what might 
otherwise have been regarded as only the embellishments of 
rhetoric. 

Motley was not distinguished as a scholar in college, We 
all saw that he was a person of uncommon ability, and 
willingly recognized his power. He was supposed to be a 
great reader. Just at that time, Bulwer’s early novels, 
Macauley’s stimulating essays, Carlyle’s sibylline openings 
into the mysteries and wonders of German literature, Byron 
with his impetuous fervor, Wordsworth with his serene and 
‘open vision,” and Coleridge, half humbug and half divine, — 
were acting powerfully on our young minds, and awakening 
intense longings for intellectual advancement. Under the 
wise and skilful guidance of Professor Channing, we were 
also led to look into the old English writers, — Chaucer, 
foremost of all, and then Shakespeare and the constellation 
of authors in poetry and prose, who lived in his day. Intel- 
lectually, it was a most exciting period. Motley undoubtedly 
felt the motions which were then in the general atmosphere 
all the more because he did not confine himself to the college 
routine. Byron was supposed to be his favorite author. 
We -were always delighted to hear him recite “ The Isles of 
Greece,” or other impassioned lines from the samé source, 
while in his own beautiful and glowing features, he pre- 
sented no unworthy impersonation of the style and genius 
of the poet. We have always thought that he had great 
capabilities for public speaking. Among the two or three 
best speeches that were made to secure General Grant’s elec- 
tion to the presidency, in 1868, the greatest was delivered by 
Mr. Motley. If he had turned his genius in that direction, 
we doubt whether any man in his generation would have 
gone far beyond him as an orator in the power of dealing 
with the vital questions of the day from a lofty standpoint. 

He undoubtedly judged wisely in choosing for himself a 
different sphere. After leaving college he studied law, but 
never, we believe, practised it. His first literary venture 
was a novel called Merry Mount, and was not thought to 
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be a success. In 1841 he resided in St. Petersburg as our 
Secretary of Legation. In 1855 he took out his copyright 
for the first of his great historical works, — The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic. He completed the first volume of his 
History of the United Netherlands in 1860, and the last in 
1867. The Life and Death of John of Barneveld was pub- 
lished in 1874. No one can read these volumes without the 
conviction that Mr. Motley must have lived a very intense 
and laborious life, even if he had done nothing else. Here 
are nine large volumes, running through the most momen- 
tous period of modern history before the present century, 
and made up, not from other books, but, to a very large 
extent, from his own original researches. He had to deal 
with the most artful and deceitful of human beings, and 
with the most complicated of human events. He has 
brought out from their secret lurking-places in public or 
private archives, the hidden acts and motives which throw 
new light upon one of the most important epochs in history, 
and make to the world new revelations of the merciless 
crueliies and frauds which may be perpetrated in the name 
of government and religion. 

No historian of our day has done a more needful or timely 
work. In the fulness and luxury of our boundless freedom, 
young men and women among us are beginning to sigh for 
the security and repose of absolute government in church 
and State. There isso much to do, so many doubts are raised, 
so many questions are to be settled, that we grow weary and 
unsatisfied, and languidly ask to have all these matters settled 
for us. The thought of one universal church with unlimited 
authority over all souls and all controversies, where we can 
find rest, comes to us with a strange fascination. Its songs 
and litanies sung or said for fifteen hundred years, its august 
or pathetic services, its wonderful works of art adapted to 
every phase of human sentiment, its authority rested in one 
who claims to stand before us in the place of God himself, — 
these things all appeal pewerfully to the imagination of the 
young. This ideal picture of what the church ought to be, 
Mr. Motley lifts up, and shows the ghastly sins and crimes 
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and unrest which lie fermenting underneath. Republics 
have been ungrateful. Freedom has its perils. But let any 
one among us read these nine volumes with all their ter- 
rible disclosures, and he will lift up his heart in gratitude 
that his lines have fallen to him in other and better, as well 
as far more pleasant places. We do not know a better 
lesson for our young Americans to learn. 

No one has treated these subjects more skilfully or more 
truthfully than Mr. Motley. The boy whom we knew 
nearly fifty years ago, nurtured in a virtuous, affluent, Chris- 
tian home, with aristocratic proclivities and self-indulgent 
tastes, has been for thirty years or more, one of the foremost 
advocates of popular rights, and one of the most eloquent 
and terrible opponents and exponents of tyranny in church or 
State. His heart is with the oppressed. His vengeance is 
against the oppressor. He takes off the beautiful mask, and 
shows the hideous soul which it has concealed. The great- 
ness of the man shows itself in his works. We, who, knowing 
him as a boy, had then some inkling of his power, and, in 
spite of his apparent indolence and waywardness, believed 
him capable of great things, have never been more happily 
and thankfully disappointed than when we found him the 
people’s champion, the ardent, stanch defender of human 
rights, the tender, sympathetic advocate of the weak against 
the strong, and that not only in his histories, but in his deal- 
ing with the vital questions of the day in his own country, 
or in times hardly less perilous than those which he has 
described in his books. 

Mr. Motley filled two important public. offices. He was 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States, at Vienna, 
from 1861 to 1867, and at the Court of St. James in 1869-70. 
We do not undertake to know the whole merits of the case 
connected with this latter office. He may not have been the 
best man to conduct the delicate and important negotiations 
which belonged to his position at that time. But the cir- 
cumstances of his removal, to gratify a personal pique 
against his intimate friend, Mr. Sumner, were so entirely at 
variance with the usual conduct of President Grant, that 
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we can hardly accept that as the principle motive for his 
removal. The absurd descent from John Lothrop Motley to 
his successor, General Schenck, was equalled only by that in 
the office of Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs 
in the United States Senate, when, nearly at the same time 
and from similar motives, Charles Sumner was displaced to 
make room for Simon Cameron. These acts stand before us 
like caricatures. Certainly neither of these was an act 
which high-minded, intelligent Americans love to remember. 
There is a passage in the Life of John of Barneveld (Vol. 
I., p. 821), which probably refers to this painful experience 
of the writer: “It is no wonder that the ambassador was 
galled to the quick by the outrage which those concerned in 
the government were seeking to put upon him. How could 
an honest man fail to be overwhelmed with rage and anguish 
at being dishonored before the world by his masters, for 
scrupulously doing his duty, and for maintaining the rights 
and dignity of his own country. He knew that the charges 
were but pretexts, that the motives of his enemies were as 
base as the intrigues themselves; but he also knew that the 
world usually sides with the government against the indi- 
vidual, and that a man’s reputation is rarely strong enough 
to maintain itself unsullied in a foreign land when his own 
government stretches forth its hand, not to shield, but to 
stab him.” 

Painful as it was, this was but a solitary and exceptional 
incident in a singularly successful life. His name was 
placed beside the names of the great historians of the age, 
and will be honored as long as great characters and great 
events intimately connected with the present condition of 
society shall be looked into with interest. In the vivid por- 
traiture of distinguished men, in the skilful marshalling of 
facts in the faculty of divining and disclosing the secret 
motives of actors to whom concealment and _ falsehood 
becomes a second nature, in the powers of narrative, and 
above all, in his sympathy with what is generous and true 
and manly, and his scorn for duplicity and cruelty, he will 
hold his place among the great masters of this art. His 
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works are a valuable and exceedingly interesting contribu- 
tion to the moral and intellectual forces which are to carry 
the world forward into a higher civilization. 

Mr. Motley was of a proud, high-spirited, sensitive nature. 
He was not a person with whom it would be safe to take 
undue liberties; but he was a man to whom no charge of 
meanness or dishonor could ever attach itself. Few persons 
have lived on intimate relations with so many of the most 
learned, gifted, and distinguished men in different lands. 
He was the honored guest of noblemen and princes. His 
friendship was sought and prized in royal palaces. His 
personal presence was that of one of nature’s noblemen or 
kings. But all this did not impair his personal indepen- 
dence, or make him any less the stanch and uncompromising 
advocate of popular rights. His sympathies were with the 
people. Whatever his personal tastes and social affiliations 
might be, he was always and everywhere an out-spoken 
republican. Nothing more vehemently called into exercise 
the vast stores of moral indignation within him than a 
knowledge of the wrongs which the mighty ones of the 
world have inflicted upon the weak. Here is the one moral 
quality which must give a lasting vitality and efficiency to 
his works. 

J. H. Morison. 
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IS IT WORTH WHILE TO GO TO CHURCH? 


In the matter of church-going, public sentiment has, of 
late, been slowly but steadily swinging from the extreme of 
Judaistic strictness towards the extreme of pagan license. 
The Jewish Sabbath is being gradually transformed into the 
heathen Sunday. I wish I could be persuaded that this 
transformation had already reached its limit. But I fear 
that it will continue till, by providential teaching and 
painful experience, men shall be forced to see and to feel 
the desolation of godlessness, and shall thus learn to appre- 
ciate the privilege of coming together in the house of God 
with the multitude to keep holy day. 

Let me say here, that I do not regard with any hopeless- 
ness this tendency to belittle the importance of public wor- 
ship. It is one of those reactions — seemingly inevitable to 
our weak human nature—which must have its full course 
before it can induce a counteraction in the direction of 
earnest cultivation of the religious sentiment. The world 
has yet to be convinced of the absolute necessity of institu- 
tional religion. Those who have broken with the old order 
of superstitious regard for formal observance, have naturally 
drifted to the opposite extreme of utter indifference to asso- 
ciated religious action. Since God makes his chosen temple 
in the individual heart, they claim that religious progress 
will continue to show itself by the decay of sacred rites and 
institutions, till there are no public altars and no assemblies 
of the great congregation to unite in common praise. 

Now I admit that in that far-off verge of eternity, when 
every man shall be perfect as the Father in heaven is perfect, 
there will be no need of churches and ministries. But so 
long as one child of God falls short of this sublime attain- 
ment, there must be —if not out of common brotherly love, 
then out of common human pity—a united effort to lift 
that one unfortunate to the full perfection of the rest. Since 
Jesus himself did not claim to have reached this height of 
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attainment, but only saw it as the final goal of humanity’s 
progress, and the completion of God’s plan in creation, it 
need not concern us as to the safety and practical perma- 
nence of the church, though for a time its altars should send 
up no fragrant incense of prayer, and its aisles resound with 
no grateful chorus of praise. It should concern us, however, 
to do what we can to keep this reaction towards paganism 
from swinging to the extreme of selfish individualism. For, 
as I have said, this seeming necessity of zigzag progress is 
only an incident of the weakness of human nature, which 
needs to feel the rebound of its lawlessness against the 
unchanging laws of God, before it will take any forward 
step. We can eliminate much of this fret against fate, 
which is indeed a useless friction, and a great waste of vital 
force, by bringing our minds into conformity with what we 
know of God’s purposes, and our hearts into sympathy with 
what we know of his will. Thus, if we may not, in our 
imperfection, keep the straight path of divine progress, we 
shall yet move in spiral of steady ascent, whose swervings 
shall be, — not the forced rebound of our wilfulness against 
the adamantine walls of fate,— but the devious gropings of 
our upward striving, while we see, as we must with our 
human vision, through a glass darkly, the undeviating line 
of God’s law. Let us then hopefully give ourselves to the 
task of saving men from the hard necessity of learning from 
the desolations of godlessness, what may more easily be 
discovered in the vineyard of the Lord; and let us seek 
earnestly to strengthen the things which remain, lest these 
vineyards, in which now flourish many of the finest fruits of 
faith, and the richest growths of charity, shall become a 
howling wilderness of scepticism and a barren desert of 
selfishness. 

The reaction from puritan strictness of observance and 
superstitious regard for special holy days and sacred places, 
has gone to the extent of regarding no places as especially 
sacred, no times as peculiarly holy ; but all things stand on a 
dead level of measurable utility. This would be a rational 
position to take if the measure of utility were an omniscient 
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one, if we could calculate spiritual influences, and take in 
remote results. For with such a test, I would not hesitate 
to put the church above any other institution or agency, in 
a comparison of helpful service; and I would not care to 
have a peculiar sanctity gather about the church if the per- 
fect beauty of holiness were enshrined as fully elsewhere. 
But the facts are, that the influences of the public service of 
worship are imponderable and invisible, and therefore cannot 
be balanced against common utilities, and that so little of 
the sense of God’s presence gets embodied in our every-day 
life, that unless special times and places are set apart for 
religious exercise, the spiritual and immortal part of our 
natures will have little chance for cultivation, and little 
encouragement for growth. The good of a stated religious 
service is, to make it certain that no long period shall pass 
without the soul’s being recalled to a consideration of its 
eternal welfare. 

I trust that the solemn bells that ring out to so many 
their unheeded call to worship are not so utterly unheeded 
but that those who absent themselves from the house of 
God shall in their homes or in their walks — wherever they 
are — be led to feel that they are still under the protecting 
roof of the vast temple of the divine beneficence, and shall 
turn their thoughts inward to see if they also have not some 
place for thankful praise, and upward to see if there is not 
some height of holiness to which they have not attained, and 
towards which they should aspire; and so shall not let the 
precious hours slip away without freighting them with some 
good resolutions and some incense of gratitude to God. 
_ But how much better to go with the multitude to the house 

of God, and keep holy day in a holy place; to enter into all 
the inspiring associations of the sanctuary within which 
have knelt generation after generation of worshippers; to 
feel the brooding presence of the Almighty warming the 
hearts of the assembly to a fresh awakening of spiritual life ; 
to forget your own weakness and unworthiness in the 
inspiring consciousness of a boundless help from above, and 
to have your individual life lifted and borne along by the 
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irresistible sweep of common human hopes. He who refuses 
these aids to his soul’s growth is either blind to his own 
best interests, or knowingly takes the terrible risk of dwarf- 
ing his own spiritual life, and shutting for himself, and by 
his example to many others, at least one open door to 
heaven. The reasons why so many are willing to take this 
risk are various, but they would generally resolve them- 
selves into two,—a false conception of the providential 
design of the Sabbath day, and an inadequate appreciation 
of the value of public worship. First, the providential 
design of the Sabbath. 

How mistaken and unworthy is the conception that the 
Sabbath was interpolated into the week as an afterthought 
of the Almighty, when he had finished his creative work, 
and had nothing to do but to sit in listless contemplation ! 
As if God ever ceased his creative agency, or ever drew 
himself back, even for a moment, from that sustaining 
immanence which is everywhere,—the only security of 
existence for matter or for man. From this Hebrew con- 
ception has resulted the mistaken notion that the best use 
of Sunday is to rest and recuperate from the exhaustive 
labors of the week; or if any work is done, it shall be in the 
way of completing things already begun, so that a fair start 
may be taken on Monday. Thus the holy day waits on the 
secular, and God pays tribute to mammon. With this con- 
ception, the Sabbath is made a day of decorous dissipation, 
of aimless unrestraint. If, in the week, men have been 
overburdened with ambitious cares, Sunday must bring no 
cares, — not even an anxious thought for their eternal 
destiny. If, for six days, they have been early risers, alert 
to duty at each opening dawn, they must not be disturbed 
on Sunday till the freshness of the morning has past, and 
the matin bells have rung out their joyous peals unheard. 
If, in the week, they have overstrained’ their physical 
powers, Sunday must be given up to such complete lassi- 
tude that an hour’s sitting in church seems a torment, and 
to ask it an intolerable demand. If, in the week, the mental 
powers have been taxed with hard studies, on Sunday they 
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must be utterly unbent, with no tension even in the direc- 
tion of spiritual truth. In a word, if, for six days, men have 
kept a steady eye upon the compass, and a vigilant hand at 
the helm, on Sunday they must be allowed to drift without 
rudder and without chart. Or, perhaps, some things have 
been left unfinished in the week; then Sunday must be the 
time for gathering up the odds and ends of work. On that 
day, the over-busy merchant has time to mature his plans, 
square up his books, or take account of stock. The politi- 
cian has opportunity to gain the ear of many who would 
not listen to his self-seeking in business-hours; but now, in 
hours of worship, give patient audience to his plans of 
political strategy. ‘The student has time to read the most 
trashy literature, that would be cast aside as an imperti- 
nence in the midst of secular pursuits. Everybody has time 
on Sunday to sleep off a week’s excesses, and dream off a 
week’s o’er-burdened cares; but how few take time to revise 
the spiritual life, and quicken the soul’s apprehension of its 
relations to the life of God. Sunday is not the seventh day 
of the week, and should not be made the fag end of its 
incompleteness. It is the first day and should be spent in 
spiritual preparation for the better performance of whatever 
duties may arise in the week. Saturday night should be 
the end of worrying toil,—the bar to worldly self-seeking. 
The Sabbath morn should find us as fresh and zealous for its 
opportunities of soul-culture as any week-day for its chances 
of material advantage. It is a belittling of the soul to crowd 
it into the smallest corner of the week, while the body and 
its desires have the full sweep of the rest. We should be as 
eager to taste the celestial fruits that grow in richest clusters 
hard by the altars of the Lord as we are to grasp the golden 
prizes that are tossed among the sharp competitions of the 
world. Sunday is rightly a day of rest, but not a day of 
indolence. It is a time to ask the soul searching questions, 
as, Whither is it going? What has it gathered to carry 
along with it in its immortal pilgrimage? What treasures 
in heaven has it laid up for future possession? It is a time 
to weigh everlasting interest, and as in the week men have 
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been chiefly engrossed in building up their private material 
advantage, Sunday is a time when they should give them- 
selves earnestly to working for the kingdom of God, and 
upbuilding its beneficent sway in their hearts and lives. 

Even those who, by social custom or early-formed habit, 
are led to the house of God, are apt to bring with them 
business cares and anxieties, worldly sentiments and tastes, 
and to seek within the sanctuary kindred excitements to 
those that fill the week with their over-strained demands. 
They would have even their spiritual food highly seasoned, 
though it be with the innutritious stimulant of startling 
novelty; and hot, though it be with the fictitious fervors of 
hollow sensationalism. But what we need in church is, 
not intellectual excitement, you can get that any day in 
your reading; not emotional dissipation, you can have that 
any evening at the theatre; not the strife of debate, you 
have enough of that in the caucus and the courts. What we 
do need, and what we cannot have elsewhere, is a common 
service of worship; we need to stand together in the house 
of God, and see our differences of opinion and belief fade 
before our common need of divine help and guidance; we 
need to get away from the turmoil of political strife, and the 
engrossments of business and professional cares, and medi- 
tate on the everlasting interests of the soul. The door of 
the church should be like an opening gate into pastures or 
heavenly verdure, fairer and sweeter than any that the 
world spreads to our eager taste; and the Sabbath-bells 
should seem like echoes of angelic voices, inviting us to join 
their songs of praise, and enter into that spiritual communion 
that o’erleaps the cramping limitations of time and space, 
and makes the universe one vast temple of worship, in which 
the saints on earth, and those above, are but the antiphonal 
choirs, bearing their responsive parts in the one harmonious 
symphony of praise. 

The second reason that so many stay away from church 
is that they fail to appreciate the value of public worship. 
I would by no means depreciate the value of the home and 
the Sunday School as the nurseries of religious life. But 
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when they make the best use of all their precious opportu- 
nities, the church is sure to reap the benefit of their fidelity, 
and can take the early growth of piety and nourish it till it 
expands into a rich harvest of ripened religious culture. Or 
if they are not faithful to their opportunities, then the 
church is the only agency that is likely to awaken and sus- 
tain the religious life. It is the great inspirer, director, and 
conservator of spiritual force. It gathers up the unor- 
ganized, undirected impulses of men, and turns them into 
the channels of Christian effort. It takes the sentiment of 
religion, which is more or less developed in every soul, and 
transforms it into a conviction of religious obligation. It 
has the advantage of the almost exclusive possession of one 
day in seven for the furtherance of its beneficent work, and 
of the cumulative authority of holy tradition for giving 
weight to its counsels. It has an impressive dignity in its 
age and history far beyond that of earthly thrones and 
dominions. It holds its course steadily through all wars 
and convulsions, through the crumbling of empires, and the 
wasting of generations. It is a thousand years the same in 
its constant appeal to human hearts. 

This persistency of spiritual life has a great power upon 
the imagination in its implication of the constant inspiration 
and supporting immanence of deity, but a far greater power 
upon the conscience in its continual reminder of man’s moral 
and religious obligations. If the individual will not set 
apart particular times for a careful review of his past life, 
and a careful preparation for the future, the church has done 
it for him, and will help him to form the habits of religious 
contemplation and of obedience to the laws of God, if only 
he will heed its call, and give a part of every first day to its 
service. He who enters into the spirit of worship on the 
Lord’s day will be less likely to fall into the spirit of the 
world on secular days. If, even once, he has been exalted 
on the mountain of the house of the Lord, he will be less 
contented to dwell on the low levels of selfish effort, or in 
the barren wastes of sensual pleasure. But if he goes up 
into the mount each returning Sabbath, he will learn to love 
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so much its broader views and clearer air, that, when he 
descends, as he must, to common labors and pleasures, every 
valley shall be exalted, and even the barren wastes shall 
smile. 

I believe that, as humanity is constituted, the church 
meets a universal want. The strong need it to confirm 
them, and the weak to strengthen them. The wise need it 
to keep them reverent, and the simple to direct their steps. 
The great need it to make them humble, and the lowly to 
feed their self-respect. The rich need it to consecrate their 
wealth, and the poor to bless their poverty. ,Saints need it 
for their spiritual fellowship, and sinners for their spiritual 
renewing. If any man persuades himself that he does not 
need it, he is self-deceived. For no one, not even Jesus, 
ever attained so lofty elevation of sentiment, so intimate 
communion with God, that he did not at times feel the need 
of human sympathy and the help of kindred aspirations. 
The church is the place above all others where this tie of a 
common brotherhood is felt, and the communion of souls 
with the one Father in heaven strengthens the bond of 
sympathy between his children. 

Let me, in closing, emphasize the importance of improv- 
ing every opportunity of entering into the loftier communion 
and finer companionships that the house of God affords. 
We are apt to forget how much our life depends on external 
influences, and how quickly it takes its key-note from the 
low pitch of the worldly interests that engross the largest 
part of its thought. We persuade ourselves that we can 
grope day after day in the wilderness of the world, seeking 
for new paths of pleasure or profit, without having the eyes 
dimmed to the expanding glories of the higher realm of 
spiritual vision. But herein we claim an exemption from 
the reacting influence of our environment, such as is not 
possible to mortal man. Jesus, more than any other, thus 
carried with him his own atmosphere of wholesome purity 
and invigorating inspiration. But a finer analysis will dis- 
cover, in the warp and woof of his exalted character, many 
threads of influence that can be traced back to the personal 
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and local surroundings of his childhood, and constant colors. 
of sentiment determining the pattern of his life, which were 
the reflections of the rainbow hues of Hebrew prophecy, or 
the gathering up of the broken lights of Jewish experiences 
and hopes. 

If, then, the greatest cannot extricate themselves com- 
pletely from the limitations of their. surroundings, or elimi- 
nate wholly the influence of their environment, how much 
importance ought we not to attach to the circumstances that: 
hedge in our narrower experience, and overshadow our 
lowher lives; and how alert we should be to put ourselves 
into vital communion with every elevating influence within 
our reach. And when the Church swings wide its sacred 
gates and uncovers its holy altars, and invites all to the 
solemn service of consecration, and lifts every heart with its 
rising incense of praise and prayer, and pours upon every 
soul its celestial benedictions, how irreparable the loss when 
these precious opportunities of spiritual renewing are allowed 
to shp away unimproved, and the hour that might be spent 
in lofty communion in the mountain of the house of the 
Lord is wasted in aimless tattle, in the languid valleys of 
pleasure, or drowsy musings in the empty caves of slumber. 

So I trust that generation after generation will still come 
up to the sanctuary with a holy joy in their hearts to con- 
template the everlasting and unchangeable love of God, and 
to take sweet counsel for the advancement of his kingdom 
on the earth. Hither may the happy bring their gratitude 
and sing it in tuneful praise; the afflicted their sorrow, and 
soothe it in trusting prayer; the tempted their weakness, 
that they may find a divine and unfailing strength; the 
penitent their contrition, that they may be baptized anew in 
the rivers of God’s mercy. Hither let children come. The 
services are not long enough to tire even a child, and with 
the hour spent in the Sunday-school added, they are not so 
long as a single session of the day-school. Children are 
good listeners if they have been brought up rightly; and 
even if once in a while they should nod, that has not been 


thought a sufficient reason to exclude their elders. Church 
rot 
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is the place for the family.. Leave out the children, and it 
looks cold and unsympathetic, — more like a lecture-room 
than like a church. Let the habit of church-going be formed 
in childhood, and it will not easily be lost. Though children 
may not understand the Scriptures, nor follow the sermon, 
nor take in the prayers, they can take in the spirit of the 
place, and will absorb, pure and holy influence as the flowers 
absorb the sunlight. Hither let youth come, with its fresh 
ambitions, that they may be chastened and directed by 
heavenly aspirations. Here it will get visions of purity, 
fidelity, exalted endeavor, and heroic devotion that will fix 
and elevate its aims, and sanctify the whole of life. Hither 
let manhood come, with its ripe experience, that it may be 
consecrated to truth, and supplemented with a knowledge 
that the world cannot give. Here is the place for manly 
striving, the place to meet every tempter face to face, and 
with God and the Church, and all good angels and all good 
men to back you, to say, ‘‘ Away! henceforth I am free!” 
Here may the foundations of character be strengthened, and 
the superstructure of active philanthropy be enlarged. 
Here, also, is the place to rest from the toil and strife of the 
world, and to commune with God and meditate upon the 
beauty of holiness, the strength of faith, and the glory of 
self-sacrifice. These blessed employments of the house of the 
Lord will make it the very gate of heaven to manhood’s rest- 
less struggles and unsatisfied ambitions. Hither let old age 
come, with its tottering strength, and renew its youth where 
faith never grows old, hope never grows dim, love never 
grows cold, and where the waters from the wells of salva- 
tion spring up within unto everlasting life. Hither may all 
come, and enter without fear into the deeper mysteries of 
Providence, and find a clew that shall lead them, through 
every valley of temptation and shadow of trial, up to the 
serene height of that victory over the world that shall make 
the eternal years of God their own, and his patience the 
perfect security of their everlasting peace. 


CHARLES A. HuMPHREYS. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. ‘ 


THE GROWTH OF HERESY. 


Nearly every branch of so-called Evangelical Christendom is 
afflicted by the presence of eminent deniers of the historic stand- 
ards of doctrine, who will neither be silent as to their convictions, 
nor suffer themselves to be cut off without protest from the 
fellowships of their youth. In the Orthodox Congregational 
body, formal discipline for heresy seems to be abandoned; no 
disposition being manifest to repent the ill-advised policy of 
exclusion which compelled the Unitarian division in the early part 
of this century, though materials are not lacking for a schism of 
larger proportions than that, should the issue be forced by the 
narrowly dogmatic party. The Reformed (lately the Dutch 
Reformed) Church, just signalized its reputation for Calvinistic 
purity of doctrine, by deposing Dr. Blauvelt from the ministry 
for moderate rationality of doctrine concerning the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Presbyterianism, after convulsing the West by 
its efforts to throw off the genial and stalwart popular preacher 
of Chicago, finds itself confronted with heresy in the very citadel 
of its influence, and has suspended from its ministry the son of a 
late distinguished president of its main seat of learning, for 
doctrines published in a book, of which we give some notice 
elsewhere in this Review. The Established Church of Scotland is 
_ besieged with, so far ineffectual, petitions from numbers of its 
younger clergy to revise its ancient and, it is affirmed, generally 
discredited articles of faith; while the Free Church, against 
the protest of many of its veteran and large-minded leaders, has 
just put under ban its most distinguished Biblical scholar, Prof. 
Smith, for teaching that there is a fallible and human element in 
the Bible. 

And now the Methodist Church, which has given a good deal 
of theological latitude to its members and to its ministers, has 
had under discipline Rey. James Roy, of Montreal, who has em- 
braced essential Unitarianism, and who claims that Wesley 
taught a tolerance that would include Unitarians, and, what is 
worse in the eyes of the Conference, justifying his position by 
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ample argument and citations from Wesley’s writings. The 
ability and high character of Mr. Roy, and his skill in popular 
address are calling attention to Liberal Christianity in Canada in 
a new and interesting way. 

We copy from his able pamphlet on “Catholicity and Metho- 
dism, or the Relation of John Wesley to Modern Thought”: 


Can “ Orthodoxy” Rest on Christian Consciousness ?— If an affirmative 
answer to this question means anything, it means that, wherever a con- 
sciousness of the existence of Christian piety is found in a man, there, 
also, is found an acceptance of the so-called orthodoxy. But this is mere 
assumption, and is denied by the records of Christian piety in all ages 
and in all lands. Was Montanus destitute of Christian consciousness ? 
Were the “gentle Novatian” bishops whose piety rebuked their oppo- 
nents?* Was the martyred Servetus? Was William Ellery Channing 
no Christian? Were Fletcher and John Wesley no Christians because 
they publicly repudiated the cruelty and contradictions of the highest 
expression of this orthodoxy,—the Athanasian Creed? Are the living 
men and women whose piety has been seen by us in the hallowed associa- 
tions of personal friendship from the times of our childhood, yet who 
cannot bend their minds to this orthodoxy, no Christians? Then there 
is not in any man a test of Christianity that is worth a moment’s notice; 
for if a godly spirit and a godly life, continued from boyhood to age, 
amid the changes of prosperity and sorrow, are no evidence of piety, we 
have nothing by which to test the inner life of any man. 

Methodism should Return to the Simplicity of its First Principles—Liberty of 
thought must be restored to the preachers. At present, it is assumed that 
the work of turning men to God is necessarily connected with certain 
forms of doctrine called “ Orthodox” and “ Evangelical.” Facts prove 
that these terms are not synonymous with “right thinking” and “ gospel.” 
As regards the latter term, Mr. Wesley’s view of its appropriateness may 
be gathered from a letter written to Miss Bishop, in 1778, given in his 
works, Vol. VIL, p. 242, and in which he says: “I find more profit in 
sermons on either good tempers or good works, than in what are vulgarly 
called Gospel sermons. That term has now become a mere cant word; I 
wish none of our society would use it. It has no determinate meaning. 
Let but a pert, self-sufficient animal, that has neither sense nor grace, 
bawl out something about Christ, or his blood, or justification by faith 
and his hearers cry out, ‘What a fine Gospel sermon!’ Surely the Meth- 
odists have not so learned Christ!” In fact, so decided was Wesley’s 
stand against Calvinism, that Dr. Rigg, in the Contemporary Review, for 
October, 1876, asserts his belief that, were the founder of Methodism now 


alive, he would be in the ranks of the “Broad Church.” Facts, again, 
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prove that, from the days when Ulfilas tempered the ferocity of the 
‘Goths, when Schleiermacher led so thoroughly to God the Jewish David 
Mendel that the latter assumed the name of Neander —“ the new man,” 
— to the days in which Unitarians are said to have rejoiced in the return 
to Christianity of Professor F. W. Newman, “orthodoxy” has not been 
alone in its power to convert souls to God and to Christ. Wesley himself 
commands that no means be taken to drive or persuade either an Arian 
or a Socinian from preaching, or from connection with the Church, if he 
is found to bring men’s hearts and lives to God; for that fact puts upon 
him the stamp of God’s approval, which no man has a right to gainsay. 
Piety alone is essential to Christianity or Methodism. LEach is a life, not 
a fixed creed or an unchanging organization. A Methodist, Mr. Wesley 
defined in his English Dictionary, with the celebrated humorous preface, 
as “ One that lives according to the method laid down in the Bible.” * If 
Methodism is a life, then, why narrow it to the limits of a sect? Why 
not assert its own Christian breadth? Let the central question — What 
are the preacher’s fruits in bringing men’s hearts and lives into a richer 
likeness to Christ?—become the one essential question. If it is 
answered satisfactorily, who has the right to interfere with his opinions 
or teaching? “To his own master he standeth or falleth.” 

Who gives men any right to prescribe another’s thoughts or expres- 
sions? No one in earth or heaven! ‘To attempt to do so is an imperti- 
nence. 

Let Methodism return to the principles of her first Conference. If 
unanimity of thought is desirable, let time be given at each Conference 
for the frank discussion of such doctrines as affect practical work; and 
let no terrors of “friendly investigations,” or cross-questionings at 
district meetings, prevent the development of any preacher’s intellectual 
or moral manhood. Then will the prominence given to Christian and 
gentlemanly love spread everywhere a greater likeness to Christ. The 
Church will be purer, and the world will grow better. 

What church will be the leader in the movement towards this compre- 
hensive union of the Protestant forces against the tide of sacerdotalism ? 
The foe is upon us in disciplined line, and with crowding hosts. He 
snuffs the battle from afar, and the voice of his shouting,is in our ears. 
He laughs, as he dreams of speedy victory. Where is the Riitli on which 
the cantons of Protestantism may assemble to repel the haughty enemy, 
and build up the commonwealth of Christianity? Let Pan-Synods and 
Pan-Conferences unite the different bodies of Protestantism, on merely 
denominational bases, and they will but feed the fires of a more deadly 
antagonism. We want a re-united Protestantism, on grounds at once 
Christian and Catholic. What church will show the way? Such a 
church must not be disintegrating. No body whose genius compels it to 
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seek the destruction of rival forms of benevolent or Christian work can 
lead the way here. Such a church must react on others by the inspira- 
tion of a high example, and not by attempts at humiliating absorption. 
Such a church must have a historical reputation for spiritual life. No 
sesthetic taste and no intellectual acumen can wake to enthusiasm the 
masses whose hearts beat only for a God whose power they can feel, as 
well as see and admire. This church must be wedded to no particular 
outward form. It must not insist on fighting modern battles in the 
armor and with the weapons of the times of feudalism. This church 
must have standards of doctrine such as will admit of enlarged and 
enlarging views, without doing violence to them, or without suppression 
of the truth. It is no easy matter for a church to fly in the face of its 
historical symbols of doctrine; for not only noblesse, but histowre, oblige. 
But it is death to a church when its creed cannot be frankly and honestly 
accepted in its evident signification. 

In the Methodist Church lie the elements necessary to success in the 
work of leading the way to victory. 

Let her but set the example of,catholicity, and others will follow. She 
can do it without any violence to her standards. Let her but assert her 
first principles. Let her remember the progress in the investigation of 
fact, in Scripture and out of it, which has been made since Wesley’s time, 
and, in his spirit, frankly accept the situation in which she finds herself, 
conforming herself to the wants of this present time; and what a vista 
opens up before her! Let a large statesmanship grapple with the ques- 
tions that must come up for her discussion, and more than one blessing 
will attend her. Unions there shall be, of denominations — tired of sepa- 
rate effort and energies wasted in the maintenance of struggling exist- 
ence, and finding, perhaps, in conjunction with her, the liberty and life they 
need,— increasing in. scope till, in ever-growing confederations, dropping, 
at last, all denominational names and conventionalities, Jew and Gentile 
form one Church of God! Mystery shall be abandoned, and Christian 
truth simplified, till, in unbiased loyalty to fact, scientist and theologian 
seek the common truth! Popular education, demanded alike by teacher 
and taught, no longer neglected, dreaded, or shunned, will spread among 
the masses an intelligence that will go far to banish superstition, dis- 
ease, and vice! Beneficence, the rule of Christian piety, will spread com- 
fort and peace to the utmost bounds of human life! Christ shall reign on 
the earth, in the prevalent spirit of universal love! 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN VS. JOSEPH COOK. 


We are not surprised to see that Rev. Joseph Cook’s statement 
and illustration of the governmental theory of the Atonement 
does not*escape challenge and criticism from within the Orthodox 
body. It would be a marvel, indeed, if a generation of theologi- 
cal scholars familiar with the masterly and merciless handling of 
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that theory by Dr. Bushnell should be persuaded to accept Mr. 
Cook’s rhetorical, mechanical, and inconclusive statement of the 
theme as satisfactory or tolerable. The Congregationalist Quar- 
terly, remembering that Bushnell is dead, ventured to declare 
that the Moral Influence theory was not adequate to Evangelical 
Christianity; whereupon Rev. Washington Gladden, pastor of: 
the Memorial Church in Springfield, and not long since editor of 
the Independent, has written a letter denying the proposition, and 
affirming his right and intention to stay in the Orthodox Church, 
aud hold and teach that theory. 

Mr. Gladden has also published a pamphlet in which he sub- 
jects Mr. Cook’s propositions to a searching analysis. He espe- 
cially examines the illustration which Mr. Cook put in the fore- 
front of his argument — Mr. Alcott’s story of once himself receiving 
the whipping that was deserved by one of his pupils,— and shows 
its ineptness and inapplicability to the theme. He makes it plain, 
as he claims to do, that Mr. Cook’s “main propositions contradict 
the first principles of morality, and that the example in which, as 
he says, the principle of the Atonement is contained, is openly at - 
war with his theory” :— 


Now, in the face of all this, I affirm that guilt in neither of these 
senses can be transferred. I say that you can no more transfer punisha- 
bleness than you can transfer blameworthiness; that, if there be any 
such thing as obligation to satisfy the law which says, “I ought,” that 
obligation must rest on him who has violated the law, and can no more 
be transferred to anybody else than down can be up, or than wrong can 
be right. The absolute personality of moral obligation in every phase of 
it; the absolute impossibility of shirking it, or being relieved of it, or 
transferring it; the absolute certainty that no “arrangement” has been 
made, or can be made, in heaven or on earth, whereby any part of my 
moral obligation can be transferred to or assumed by any other being, 
human or divine,—I take to be the very foundation-stones of ethical 
science. Others may suffer on account of my sins; others may volunta- 
rily take upon themselves suffering in seeking to save me from my sins; 
in this manner Christ does suffer for me; but to affirm that any part of 
my obligation to satisfy the law which says, “I ought,” can be transferred, 
to any other being, is to contradict one of the first principles of morality. 


Mr. Gladden puts very distinctly the principle often forgotten 
in the discussion of this subject, that there is no need of Christ’s 
death to honor the violated law of God, since violated law always 
vindicates itself in the penalties that inevitably follow its trans- 
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gression. No more pregnant sentence has been evoked by the 
whole discussion of this theme than that in which Mr. Savage 
declares that “when a man transgresses, it is not the law but the 
man that is broken.” The law stands, and justifies itself in the 
inevitable consequences of the transgression. 

Here is Mr. Gladden’s statement of Christ’s office in the work 
of atonement :— 

1. “He does not change God’s feeling toward us, because God 
has always loved us.” 

2. “He does not suffer the penalties of our sins in our stead.” 
Mr. Cook agrees with this, and labors to show that Orthodoxy 
generally so agrees, unavailingly, as Mr. Gladden abundantly 
proves. 

3. “He does not ‘substitute his own voluntary sacrificial chas- 
tisement’ for the penalty due to us.” This is Mr. Cook’s view . 
but his critic says, No: “The penalty of sin is spiritual death. 
Nothing can be substituted for it.” 


It is not necessary that God’s wrath should be appeased, nor that God’s. 
law should be saved from dishonor. ‘There was no obstacle in the heart. 
of God, nor in the government of God in the way of the restoration of 


transgressors. The only obstacle was in the sinner’s own corrupted heart 
and weakened will. 


What, then, does Christ do for us ? 

1. He reconciles us to God, not God to us.“ God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.” The first need of every transgressor is to 
be made to feel that, in spite of the wrong that he has done to his Father, 
his Father loves him, and will pardon and save him if he will but repent. 
and return. 

Christ said, “ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” The prophecy has been abundantly fulfilled. In all the ages, 
men looking on the cross of Christ have seen in it a proof of God’s love 
for them; and, believing in his love, have come to him, confessing their 

‘sins, and consecrating their lives to the service of him who died for 
them. 

They are sinners still, and sinners they must always be. They can 
never remember without regret their past evil doings; but the fact that 
sweeps away all this bad consciousness of guilt and dread is the fact that 
is brought home to them with such mighty power in the cross of Christ,— 
that God loves them with an infinite love. Unworthy they are; but they 
have no right to despise themselves, or to despair of themselves, after he 
he has shown such love for them. 

2. But this is only the beginning of what he does for us, “If when we 
were enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, much 
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more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.” Being brought 
back to God in loving confidence, being re-united with him by faith, we 
again become partakers of the divine nature. To the law of God we are 
again, in our ruling choice, obedient; and the result of obedience to that 
law is spiritual life. 

Humanity, lying crippled and helpless outside the beautiful gate of 
the temple of the Holy, hears Christ saying, “Rise up and walk,” and, 
grasping the almighty hand that is extended, is lifted up from degrada- 
tion and infirmity. The outstretched hand may be refused; that power 
is granted to human wills; if it be refused, there is no other power that 
can save. But he who will accept its aid, disabled though he may be by 
his own sin, shall be lifted up: “ Yea, he shall be holden up, for God is 
able to make him stand.” 

This, then, is the substance of the work that Jesus Christ comes into 
the world to do. To conquer the enmity and suspicion of men by his 
own great sacrifice; to make them believe that God loves them; then, 
having won their confidence, to repair, by the communication of his own 
life-giving spirit, the ruin that sin has wrought in their natures; to 
restore their souls that are sinking in spiritual death to life and health 
and peace,—this is what Christ does formen. He reconciles us by his 
death; he saves us by his life. 

It will be objected to this explanation of the work of Christ, that it 
does not accord with the Scripture. The sufferings of Christ, it will be 
said, are there spoken of as judicially laid upon him. The penalties of 
sin are in the Bible represented as positive inflictions from the hand of a 
judge, not as results taking place in the order of Nature. That is true; 
and the difficulty cannot be fully explained without entering upon a more 
elaborate discussion of the principles which ought to govern Biblical 
interpretation, than there is room for in this place. Of that more, per- 
haps, hereafter. It is sufficient to say that the Bible does not always 
state the truths of religion with scientific precision; that many of those 
texts which are made the subjects of grammatical and logical analysis are 
simply the expression of deep religious feeling. Such expressions will 
always take a highly objective and poetical form. If, therefore, we find ° 
texts which represent Christ as suffering judicially in our stead, and God 
as being propitiated by his sufferings, we need not deny the first princi- 
ples of morality. It is possible, surely, that these words may be figures ; 
but it is not possible that penalty should be transferred from a guilty 
being to an innocent one, nor that the wrath of God against a sinner 
should be appeased by the suffering of one sinless person, nor that any 
thing whatever should be substituted for that spiritual death which is the 
inevitable penalty of violated spiritual law. 


It will be seen that Mr. Gladden holds Dr. Bushnell’s view of 


the Atonement without insisting, in this pamphlet, at least, upon 
12 
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what the latter called the “ Altar Form” of the doctrine, in which 
he held it to be essential to justify liturgically, so to speak, the 
language of substitution which he had disowned dogmatically. 
The pamphlet is trenchant, earnest, and conclusive; and voices, 
we cannot doubt, the protest and the conviction of a great many 
of the younger scholars and thinkers of Orthodoxy. We are sure 
that it is also the view of many intelligent Orthodox laymen. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
VACATION HOURS. 


We may pride ourselves as much as we please upon our subur- 
ban homes, and say that we have much of the freshness and 
repose of the country, with all the conveniences and the stimulus 
of the city. So we do; but not all. We cheat ourselves with 
our little cocks of hay, our lawn-mowers, our cool piazzas, our 
vines and our flowers, into thinking, perhaps, that our style of 
life is about as near the perfection of comfort, about as rational 
as human existence can be. It is, undoubtedly, a great deal better 
than we deserve; and contrasted with the residents of cities who 
stay there, or go for a little while to the top story of a watering- 
place hotel, it is heaven itself. But when we find ourselves in 
the inland country towns, we know what the genuine article, 
country life, is. The unbounded leisure in the midst of work 
which marks the passer-by in the street,—the farmer jogging 
along in his wagon, the everlasting hills which seem to look in at 
our windows, the fire-flies gleaming at night in the meadow, and 
the wood-thrush on the outskirts who thrills us with his rippling, 
mellow note,—all these things are unknown to our suburban 
homes. When added to these, we have the charm of high civili- 
zation (not luxury, for that we fear) and culture, as witnessed in 
our best New England villages or towns, we may truly say we 
approach the ideal of the best human life. Yet even here 
calamity comes suddenly with relentless crash, as when last week 
an old building, in process of repair, fell and crushed the stalwart 
men under its heavy timbers. How hushed the silence at noon- 
day as the strong ones went forward to the rescue, and faces in 


every shop-door revealed the quick sympathy! How readily the 
purses opened for the poor sufferers! 
when death at last decided their fate! 


The fierce elements also will not pass them by in the tranquil 


How sincere the sorrow 
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country. A few miles from us, in a neighboring village, a furious 
and swift tornado stalked over the place and pulled down barns 
and houses, twisting them round like straws, and shattering glass, 
and taking off roofs in one moment, before people knew what 
had happened. We drove to the place and saw the building 
and the tall, powerful trees that were down, as far as our eye 
could reach, in its narrow but mighty sweep. But here again 
were sweet alleviations and noble developments of human nature, 
for the neighbors all turned out, they say, to help the man who 
suffered most, and put a new roof on his barn in one summer’s 
day. 

We must not forget the Sunday in the midst of our own 
brotherhood of faith. How shall we picture it? Our brother, 
the Rey. G. L. Chaney, of Boston, gave us two grand sermons; 
one on the true liberty that comes where the spirit of the Lord is; 
the other, on the impossibility of being independent of our fellow- 
men. Coming so near the Fourth of July, they made us reflect 
whether not only as a nation, but individually, we were possessed of 
the true liberty of the children of God. But let us not neglect to 
speak of the orange and yellow lilies of the meadow, the golden 
glory, with which the speaker was surrounded. We associate 
the lily more often with whiteness and purity, but these were 
manifestly the lilies of which Christ spoke when he compared 
them to a king’s throne. Such pomp, such flames of color, and 
yet they bent their necks modestly amid the profusion of other 
wild-wood green and flowers, so that the glory was softened like 
the light around the mercy-seat. The choir felt all this beauty 
as well as we below, and they “considered the lilies” and sang of 
Solomon in all his glory who was not arrayed like one of these. 
As the words “like one of these” were repeated and prolonged 
in rich mellow tones, the lilies seemed to grow in effulgence of 
beauty, and to take on a sweet dignity and power which flooded 
our souls with thoughts “too deep for tears.” 

And then the rhododendrons gracing our dwelling which were 
brought from a woodland spot near by! That mystic flower, 
with its long tropic verdure, and its pure rose and white waxen 
petals; that beautiful foreigner, we must call it, wafted over here, 
perhaps, from classic shores, from the land of the lotus, from the 
gardens radiant with the statues of the gods, from the shadows of 
Nirvana, so pure, so chaste, so rare, so unapproachable! 

The sudden and frequent showers of these inland towns, seated 
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on large or little rivers, make the landscape of a perennial fresh- 
ness; and when we return we shall see the dust on all our trees 
and shrubs with a critical eye, not to speak of what is within 
doors. But a spiritual freshness gained cannot be so easily 
effaced from our souls; and happy shall we be if we never allow 
the form of Dryasdust to enter our homes or get possession of our 
lives. 
BOOKS. 


We have been reading of late The Worthy Women of our 
First Century, edited by Mrs. O. J. Wister and Mrs. Agnes 
Irwin. Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

If this book contained only the letters of Mrs. Sarah Bradford 
Ripley, it would have its excuse for being. We wonder that a 
life of this extraordinary woman has never been written. And 
yet we do not wonder when we see the entire modesty, reticence, 
and truly domestic life of this true descendant of the Puritans. 
Her friends perhaps had the instinctive feeling that her character 
must be left to exhale itself upon posterity, through the tradition 
of love, like many of the olden saints, rather than through the 
written word, her nature being so choice that it could not be 
revealed by what men read of her, but only through the fine 
aroma of her hospitable home, and in the apostolic succession of 
those who had basked in its light and partaken of its spirit. 

How wonderful in the old Puritan stock, both men and women, 
was this combination of enthusiasm for domestic and manual 
labor, combined with the highest love of letters. England and 
Scotland still show some traces of it, as in the case of Mary 
Somerville. But Europe has been so overrun with the genus 
“servants,” that we do not see much of this fine natural harmony 
there. Yet Cincinnatus at the plough shows that the early 
Romans developed these robust characters. Horace admired 
them, but he was perhaps too dainty, and too much occupied with 
criticizmg the world. Charlotte Bronté taking out the eyes from 
the potatoes which the old blind domestic had partially peeled, is 
another of those rare women who found no discord in the homely 
duties of daily life, and the highest pursuits of philosophy. 

The world is beginning, though slowly, to learn that it is not 
the truly literary women who neglect their families, but the 
women of fashion, the women with misplaced affections and 
worldly ambitions; or the women of the middle classes who are 
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victims of one idea,—to be on a par in dress or show with their 
neighbors, who are incapable of making homes what they should 
be. What more delightful book to take up in these summer 
hours in our country resort than the life of such a woman as this, 
‘whose soul was so alive to all the objects of Nature, who lived in 
the simple, old-fashioned way, and gathered the fresh vegetables 
from her own garden, and prepared them with her own hands for 
her guests, and at night could sound the depths of Plato or 
Lucretius in twilight hours of communion with chosen ones, or 
pull to pieces a little flower and talk over all its mysteries of 
organization with the man of science under her roof. How she 
loved her friends at the last! That makes up for her want of 
positive faith in immortality which jars a little upon our sensi- 
bilities. But she loved, and those who love must believe whether 
they will or no. She felt this instinctively herself, and the last 
letter she wrote is a most delicate and sweet expression of that 
love and longing which is satisfied with nothing but the eternal. 

The sketches of Mrs. Schuyler, of New York, and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, let us into valuable scenes in the early history 
of our country. Mrs. Motte, of South Carolina, is a good type of 
the courageous Southern woman of the Revolution; and Mrs. 
Logan, of Pennsylvania, and her noble, high-minded husband, 
charm us by the beauty of their affection, and their mutual 
interest and activity in all the great questions of the day. The 
sketch of the women of New Hampshire is full of grace, and a 
fine sympathy with the noble emotions and beautiful simplicity 
which marked those heroines of the old Granite State, and some- 
times rose to grandeur in the hour of danger and death. 


STANLEY’S JEWISH CHURCH. 


This book we are somewhat late in noticing, knowing that, like 
good wine, it would keep. It is the third series, “rom the Captiv- 
ity to the Christian Era. It is prefaced by a touching dedica- 
tion to Lady Augusta Stanley, the inspirer of her husband’s 
labors. The opening chapters on the exiles in Babylon, the 
splendor of the city, its downfall, the gorgeous armies of the 
Medes and Persians, the return to Judea, the generous Cyrus, 
the rebuilding of the temple, the tears of the aged men, 
the solemn joy of the people,—all reads like the pages of a 
romance. Next comes the Prince Zerubbabel, and then the High- 
Priest Joshua appears upon the scene; then the austere Ezra 
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looms up, who reformed the morals of the people and their social 
life with such a rigorous hand; and Nehemiah, the cup-bearer to 
the King of Persia, who, by his winning address and intense 
earnestness, got permission to rebuild the walls of J erusalem. 
Then the scribes appear, who search the records of their ancient 
lore, and written history takes shape and form. 

The chapter on the Prophet Malachi reveals to us very 
interesting facts in regard to the Jewish awe in pronouncing the 
“ Jehovah,” and its gradual disappearance from their literature to 
give place to the word “Elohim.” The origin of the term “mes- 
senger” in the Greek “angel,” vaguely used by the Prophet, is 
traced through many books of the Bible, sometimes as Uriel, or 
Gabriel, or Michael, and gives the author an opportunity to make 
some suggestive reflections in regard to the influence of angelic 
spirits, both good and bad, as we see them on the pages of litera- 
ture and the canvas of Guido and Fra Angelico. The writer’s 
fine religious and poetic imagination sees here, in this train of 
messengers, “a lofty truth, however overgrown with fantastic 
legend.” ‘ 

The allusions to the book of Esther are full of interest. The 
story is touched upon with a graphic hand, and the whole relation 
of Jewish thought and custom to the land of Zoroaster leads us 
into speculations in regard to the two religions, Jewish and 
Persian, which the author invests with his own peculiar charm. 

The lecture on Socrates is truly masterly in its simplicity, and 
brings the homely yet powerful man, walking the streets of 
Athens, with startling distinctness before our vision. The writer 
never forgets his Hebrew prophets and poets, drawing parallels 
between the Greek and the Jew with delicacy and truthfulness, 
and a rare insight into the harmonies that are found among all 
the highest productions of humanity in every nation. His knowl- 
edge sets so easily on him and is so subservient to his thought, 
that we forget, in the attraction of his pages, how thorough is his 
research, until we see his careful foot-notes of reference, and his 
genealogies and chronological table at the end. 

The foundation of Alexandria, and the union of the Hebrew 
and Greek race in that wonderful city, is well told; and the 
origin of the famous seventy who translated the Scriptures by 
order of Ptolemy, gives the author an opportunity to reflect 
on the various attempts which have been made to translate the 

Bible in modern days, and to praise the patience and faithfulness 
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of both the ancient and more modern translators, while he sees 
the same bigoted horror, then as now, in those who adhered to 
the letter and resisted change; and, on the other hand, the same 
liability to errors, which are found in the Septuagint, and in all 
the translations down to our own day. 

His tribute to the value of the Apocrypha, especially to Eccle- 
siasticus and the Son of Sirach, is eloquent and hearty, and leads 
us to wish to read it again; and his enthusiasm in threading all 
those influences which brought the Greek and Hebrew nature into 
contact, for better and also for worse, is magnetic and stimulating 
to the reader. He recognizes among the Greek seers, as in the 
case of Aristobulus, the dangerous habit of making arbitrary 
symbols out of Scripture, and traces to him the habits of Philo 
and the early Fathers who built logic out of metaphors, and cor- 
rupted the simplicity of the early writings. Yet Dean Stanley’s 
generous spirit, even with them, sees good done by the activity of 
their minds on all religious questions. 

The account of the wars of the Maccabees, and the history of 
this illustrious family and their influence upon Judea, is very 
interesting; and the comments upon the book of Enoch are full 
of an exalted appreciation of the poetic and sublime spirit which 
pervades this ancient Scripture. 

The rise of the Pharisaic party, and the Sadducees and the 
Essenes, is pictured with much clearness. We see the first dawn 
of that exclusiveness and intolerance which became so insuffera- 
ble in later years, and developed into into an hypocrisy that 
called out the burning indignation of Jesus. The writer, with 
his usual fairness, hints that both Churchman and Puritan have 
been too apt to imitate the Pharisees. He judges the Saducees, 
also, with impartiality, and is not unwilling to recognize in the 
Essenes an anticipation of some of the austere virtues and domes- 
tic rites which marked the beginning of Christianity. His picture 
of Pompey the Great, and his noble, chivalrous career, is well 
drawn; the delicate reverence with which, while sacking Jerusa- 
lem, he entered the Temple and penetrated into the Holy of 
Holies, awe-struck at the absence of images, and the presence of 
an invisible God, and departing without laying his hand on a 
single golden candlestick,—all this scene is portrayed in the 
warm and subdued colors of the religious artist. .The whole 
history of the Asmonean family shows careful study of biblical 
history, and of all other contemporaneous records. The great 
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charm of the book lies in the manner in which the writer has 
brought upon the stage the Greek, Roman, and Asiatic history, 
and interwoven it with that of Palestine. 

We come now to the time of Herod the Great, and his family, 
and the building of the Temple. His cruelties, his magnificence, 
and his power are strongly depicted; and the scenes of his love 
and betrayal of the beautiful Mariamne and his terrible remorse» 
are as thrilling as the pages of a novel. 

Then we have another sage and teacher, the venerable Hillel, 
who comes before us, and is likened to Christ in the largeness of 
his teachings, the last in the link of great and honored thinkers. 
The rise of the synagogues all over the land, the Dean, with his 
catholic spirit, loves to trace and dwell upon, as the sign of the 
popularization of their religion among the people, and his closing 
sketch of the aspect of Palestine, and especially the free, simple 
life of Galilee, where the Master of the world first saw the light, 
is equal in freshness and beauty to the pages of Renan, while it 
carries with it a weight of judgment and consistency which we do 
not find in that. brilliant writer. 

The chronological table at the end of the book is invaluable for 
its grouping of contemporaneous facts, and the index is well pre- 
pared. 

The book is from the press of Scribner, Armstroag & Co., and 
is, like the other volumes, finely printed. It must have a wide 
circulation. 

M. P. ils 


THINGS ABROAD. 
LOSSES IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


The departure of the distinguished philanthropist and Chris- 
tian lady, Miss Mary Carpenter, and not far from the same time 
the death of her brother, Dr. Philip Carpenter, of Montreal, are 
events which have made a great impression on the community in 
both hemispheres. An extended notice of them will appear in 
this number of the Review, and we need only say how much we 
feel the loss of two such noble and earnest workers for the truth. 

There are also two other deaths occurring some weeks back 
which we have not yet chronicled. That of the Rev. John Ken- 
rick, M.A., of York, and the Rev. Charles Berry, of Leicester. 
Mr. Kenrick’s loss will be very widely felt in the various societies 
and institutions of York, in its museums and hospitals, and in the 
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outside world of letters and Christian thought. His contributions 
to able periodicals, and his yaluable aids to the study of the 
classics, are well-known and practically illustrated in the distin- 
guished pupils he has sent out over England. One of his last 
articles, on some biblical question, written with his usual care and 
thoroughness, was sent to the Theological Review in January, 
when he was ninety years old. He was born at Exeter, and 
began the study of Latin there at the age of five years. He 
afterwards went to Birmingham, where he learned Hebrew with 
a view to the ministry. He afterwards entered the University of 
Glasgow, and there acquired a great love for Greek. He was, 
before long, made tutor in classics at Manchester College, York, 
and became one of the finest scholars in England, especially 
among nonconformists. He went to Germany, after an interval 
of time, and became acquainted with the best minds there. 
He then returned to York and married, and made for himself 
a permanent home. He was quiet and unpretentious in regard 
to his attainments, and conservative in his religious opinions; 
but he was consistent, always to be relied on, and whatever 
he wrote or said carried weight with it, even with those who 
could not agree with him. A large number of relatives and dis- 
tinguished men in the Unitarian ranks attended his funeral, 
together with the officers of the different societies in York, and 
the pupils of the Blind School, etc. The Rev. Mr. Wicksteed 
conducted the service. 

Rev. Charles Berry was a descendant of the old Puritan stock 
in England, brought up in the ancient meeting-house in Hamp- 
shire, in face of the old Cromwell pew. He was settled at Leices- 
ter in 1830, and was much loved among his own people, where 
he celebrated his silver and golden wedding. He had four 
brothers, — one an Independent minister, — who all lived to nearly 
the same age as himself. He seems to have been a man of the 
good old-fashioned type, and was school-master as well as minister. 
He was on friendly terms with the famous Dr. Parr and Robert 
Hall; and, although he delivered lectures to crowded houses on 
Unitarian doctrine, his friendship with them was not disturbed. 
He was a- fine scholar and preacher, but did not publish much. 
He gave up his pastoral charge when he was fifty-three years old 
into the hands of a colleague, Rev. C. C. Coe. He delivered, not 
long after, a very impressive address when the old meeting-house 
of the reign of Queen Anne was about to be pulled down and. 
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rebuilt again — the place where Doddridge and Priestley and other 
distinguished men have preached. He interested himself much 
in politics and philanthropics, and lived to be ninety-two years 
old. He was buried in the old graveyard of the great meeting- 
house, where generations of his kindred were lying, by the side of 
his wife, who lived also to be ninety years old. 


DR. AUGUST THOLUCK. 


Germany has met with a great loss in the death of this distin- 
guished divine. He was born at Breslau, in 1799, and studied 
there; but soon went to Berlin, where he became much interested 
in Oriental literature, and was intimate with Neander and other 
valued writers. In 1826 he was made Professor of Theology at 
Halle, having previously taken a journey to England and Holland. 
He afterwards went to Rome on account of his health, being 
chaplain there in the embassy, and at length returned to Halle, 
where he remained until his death. His principle works were his 
Commentaries on the Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews, on 
the Sermon on the Mount, and on the Gospel of John. Some of 
his books were replies to De Wette and to Strauss. He edited-a 
literary collection, and began a history of the Lutheran Church 
and Theology. He was looked upon as moderate in his Ortho- 
doxy. He was not considered great as a professor in Greek or 
Hebrew, but had fine gifts as a preacher; and his rich literary 
culture on religious themes made him always interesting to stu- 
dents. We are inclined to think he was somewhat dogmatic in 
early life. We are not familiar with his theological works, 
excepting some portions translated several years ‘ago by the 
Andover professors, called The Sinlessness of Jesus, etc. Later, 
we have seen his Howrs of Devotion, being a text of Scripture 
and thoughts, occupying several pages for every day in the week, 
closing with verses. These thoughts are marked with great 
earnestness and profound religious feeling, but they are tinged 
with a Pietistic element, which is easily explained when we find 
on reading the accounts of his life, that they were written e 


counteract what he thought the “rationalistic tendency” of 


Zschokke’s book of the same character. Tholuck’s devotional 


thoughts had to us an antagonistic air, as if he was on the defen- 
sive. When we find they were written in a spirit of censure of go 
noble a book as Zschokke’s,—a book which the Queen of the 
Orthodox Church of England has allowed to be dedicated to her, 
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and which consoled her when her beloved Albert was taken from 
her, — we can understand the instinct in ourselves which held 
back our sympathies somewhat from his book. Moreover, there 
is a literalness in the interpretation of Scripture passages from 
the Psalms and Epistles, which seemed to us surprising in a man 
of his learning, and led us to think he was a believer in verbal 
inspiration. The chief attraction of the book is found in the two 
prefaces to the English edition. We see the author here bowed 
down in early life with ill-health, that prostrated both body and 
mind. In the long winter mornings and evenings, when he could 
not use candle-light, he sat and thought how he must, perhaps, 
give up his loved profession. Resignation and trust took pos- 
session of his soul, and he poured out his spirit to God in medita- 
tion and prayer. If he sometimes in the gloomy stillness forgot 
great and sublime truths common to all, and dwelt upon the doc- 
trinal errors of his co-religionists, we must pardon him on account 
of his great sincerity and the true piety which breathes through- 
out the book, and gave it a great circulation. He must have 
grown much less dogmatic in. his later years, or he would not have 
welcomed Unitarian students so cordially to his lecture-room, his 
fireside, and his little garden, — several of whom in this country 
have always recalled with great affection and pleasure the cup of 
tea in his hospitable family circle, and the frank conversations 
with him on doctrinal subjects. He was much interested in the 
condition of the Congregational Church in this country, and with 
the ocean between him and us, did not feel those asperities which 
have long vexed us here as Orthodox and Unitarian, but dis- 
coursed of our differences, among his students, with a genial and 
tolerant spirit, although he was so keenly alive and sensitive in 
regard to theological errors at home. He was a monthly reader 
of this Review until he became, of late, too feeble to take it up; 
and we trust he did not find from its pages that we were very far 
away from the “calling of God in Christ Jesus.” His place will 
be hard to fill in the Theological School at Halle. 


NEWS FROM ITALY. 


We have received a letter from our good friend and fellow- 
worker, Prof. Bracciforti, of Milan. We give a portion of it here. 
We wish our friends who have any money to spare, or who have 
hearts to beg it, would reflect ‘upon the needs which he so 
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modestly expresses to us, without thought of publication, and 
help us to pay the rent of that little hall through the winter: 


_... Much outward success I cannot boast of. I have now been several 
years working hard on week-days to provide for the ever-increasing wants 
of my numerous family, and devoting my Sunday leisure to preaching 
the Gospel of Christ that commends itself to my reason and conscience ; 
but, alas! I have met with no help whatever from my countrymen 
towards organizing a self-supporting church. Of this, one reason must be 
in myself. I have made, I must own, but few and weak endeavors to 
obtain from them pecuniary help. I shrink from it invincibly. I should 
be glad if they offered it spontaneously; but this is scarcely to be 
expected. Why should they? Are there not other and even more 
important claims on their generosity in these times when it is so hard 
living in Italy? And have they not been accustomed to see the Fran- 
ciscan and the Jesuit give up every worldly advantage for what they 
think “the kingdom of God”? Ought I not to feel it a privilege to be 
able to devote a few hours every week to proclaiming such religious 
truths as I feel to be so conducive to the improvement and happiness of 
my fellow-men? A few feel, indeed, ashamed not to contribute by their 
own pecuniary sacrifices to the expenses of renting, warming, lighting 
the room, etc.; but they are very few indeed; and then they are accus- 
tomed to see such expenses supported by foreign orthodox Protestants 
throughout Italy; nay, much more,—they know that the other Italian 
preachers are maintained by foreign committees, and enabled to devote 
themselves entirely to the ministry of the gospel. So as long as I have 
had from my American and English friends means sufficient to defray 
such expenses, there has been, after all, no great occasion for my asking 
or their offering any pecuniary contributions. 

Now the rent of the room is paid until the end of September next, and 
up to that period I shall be happy to continue preaching every Sunday 
morning and evening if my strength, which, to tell the truth, I feel some- 
what to be declining, does not utterly fail me. 

I don’t know what the British and Foreign Unitarian Association is 
going to decide about giving or refusing any more help to me. After all, 
it is but fair that the Unitarian pecuniary contributions being compara- 
tively so scanty, both in Great Britain and America, they should be 
entirely devoted to the work in your own country. Well, I leave it in 
the hands of God. If he has chosen me to work on in this good cause, 
the means, one way or another, shall not be wanting. 

Matters are going on much on the same footing as when I wrote to you 
last time. It seems to me that the impression upon the public is rather 
favorable, oe. the attendance, especially of late, has been decidedly good. 
On Good Friday Thad an especial service; the room was almost full; 
and when I invited such as wished to join in commemorating the Lord’s 
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death by the Lord’s Supper, to remain, only two left, and all the others 
reverently partook of the bread and wine. 

Last Sunday, Whitsuntide, I was invited to preach in the great Swiss 
Protestant Church, and did preach extempore, as usual, to a good congre- 
gation, who sent me a letter of thanks the day before yesterday, signed 
by the president and secretary of the Swiss Consistory. 

I do really think, dear madame, that our glorious faith is silently 
gaining more ground than we are aware of; but as to forming Unitarian 
self-supporting churches, that is quite another question. We Italians 
have not yet given up the fond. hope of a liberal religious reformation in 
our own Catholic Church, a reformation worthy of the nineteenth century, 
and embodying its liberal thought; a reformation that shall make the - 
official Church of our country a truly Catholic Church, open to all who 
love God and man, and sit gladly at the feet of Christ. Of such a church 
I can already see a fair promise and harbinger in the so-called Chiesa 
Cattolica Nazionale (National Catholic Church), who, by ten thousand 
votes, have lately elected their bishop, my good friend, Monsignor Luigi 
Prota Giurleo, a truly pious and liberal priest, formerly the editor of the 
Neopolitan weekly paper, L’Emancipatore Cattolica (the Catholic emanci- 
pator). They adhere, it is true, to the Nicene Creed, and the doctrines of 
the first seven icumenical Councils, for they conscientiously believe them 
to be true; but without excluding or excommunicating those who, like 
myself, cannot conscientiously accept any dogmatic crystallization. Thus 
wrote to me, also, the good bishop-elect, knowing perfectly my religious 
views: “ You have been baptized; you wish to live in the love of God 
and man. Who can excommunicate you? .You do most certainly belong 
to our Catholic Church.” 


We have received a letter from our English correspondent, 
from which we make some extracts in regard to Congregation- 
alism in England, etc. : — 


Here in England the Congregationalists seem more like the Unitarians 
in their principles of religious liberty, in their social position, and in their 
freedom from superstition than any other sect or religious body around 
us in the present day. I do not think it was always so, for there are still 
many Unitarians who go on with the old parrot cry of praising the Broad 
Church party, as our examples and our allies. I remember in my child- 
hood, in the neighborhood of London, before these Congregational 
churches had begun to free themselves from their Calvinism, they were 
utterly foreign to us; and the only families of differing opinions to our 
own with whom we children had the slightest social intercourse were 
luke-warm church people. About that time, or a little later, when Joseph 
Barker, in the North of England, came over from the Methodists, there 
were several provincial towns in which the Unitarian chapels were 


* 
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recruited from the Wesleyan body. In those days, too, before the Bap- 
tists were quite so sharply and quite so irrevokably, divided into General 
Baptists and Calvinist Baptists, and before Totenk Gurney had turned 
the tide among the Quakers, and had made them all into Evangelicals,— 
there was a good deal of sympathy and fellowship between these sects 
and the Unitarians, and they all seemed nearer to us than their brethren, 
the Congregationalists. But to-day, around London, the Congregational- 
ists are not only the nearest to us in sympathy, in tone of feeling, and in 
their pulpit teaching, but they are daily drawing closer to us in a most 
remarkable way. Their families are beginning to desire to visit with us; 
they send us tickets to the opening of their new chapels; their papers 
- review some of our best books, as you will no doubt see in the Indepen- 
dent; and, what is more remarkable to us, their papers no longer shun the 
syllables Unitarian, but in speaking of some one who has died, has 
written a book, or done a useful deed, quietly and without any horror 
or disgust, or tone of prudery, mention as a matter of fact that he 
was a Unitarian. Mr. Mark Wilks, a fearless liberal among the Congre- 
gationalists, and rather a black sheep among them for his heresy, lectured 
last year in the Unitarian chapel, two miles away from his own church. 
We all wondered and looked for the skies to fall. Oh, no! three or four 
weeks after he was invited to supply the pulpit in the large Congrega- 
tional chapel in the very same neighborhood. Again we wondered what 
had been thought of all this. Had neither he nor those that invited him 
been censured? We learned, upon inquiry, that when the congregation 
came out of chapel on Sunday morning, after listening to him, some 
people said that it was rather a strange thing that he had been invited, 
but that on the whole his eloquent discourse had given great satisfaction 
to all. And in the English Independent, of June 7, I have marked for 
your notice their account of Mr. Alex. Gordon’s installment in the Unita- 
rian chapel at Belfast. I can hardly suppose that you see anything 
surprising in this; but to us who have lived like sheep in their pens, with 
the lines of orthodoxy stretched tight around us,— to us Unitarians, who, if 
we die in a small country parish, unless we have wealth to smooth the 
way, find sometimes difficulty in getting buried at all, or are buried in 
the dark and in silence,—any loosening of the bands of bigotry is so 
strangely new that we do not know what to make of it, and watch with 
the strongest interest any changes in religious opinion among them. If 
you could only establish in London a modern Panoplist Review, or take 
out of his grave for three months the good Dr. Noah Worcester, of Salem, 
and send him among us, we should have a silent revolution here, as you 
had in Boston, and not ten, but ten times ten churches in London would, 
in a manly way, call themselves “ Unitarian Congregational,” and work 
on with more vigor than ever, instead of their suffering loss, as they do 


now, from a young preacher, or a member or two, from time to time, 
occasionally drifting over to us. 
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Several other things are going on. hopefully here. The tide of scepti- 
cism that has been steadily rolling forward for several years, and making 
us to tremble in our “little faith,” seems to take a new and more earnest 
aspect. Mr. Conway’s little volume on Christianity, and Mr. Picton’s 
lectures on the “Religion of Jesus,” bear witness that a large class of 
religious inquirers here in London, who seemed lately ready to try the 
experiment of a religion without help of the teachings of Christ, are now, 
in a better spirit, turning back to the old volume, and anxiously trying to 
form for themselves new views of his life, his aims, and his character. 

The Local Theological Examinations established by Manchester New 
College, London, have done us immense service; for though the subjects 
have not been taken up very much this first year, and we have no very 
long lists of names that have passed successfully, the very fact of its 
being set a foot has aroused people to a sense of what are the subjects 
they ought to study in order to get an intelligent understanding of the 
grounds of their religion. A large proportion of those who have entered 
the lists are women who have here, in the middle ranks of life, more 
leisure than their brothers, and who are also just now with us here in a 
very healthy state of desire for new branches of knowledge. 

Dr. Martineau’s lectures on “ Moral Philosophy,” at Manchester New 
College, continue to be well attended by ladies and others who take notes 
with all the serious earnestness of the college students; and the ladies who 
are thus admitted to share the benefit from outside far outnumber the 
students for whom the lectures were established. It is thus very satisfac- 
tory to us to feel that while some of our friends are exerting themselves 
by meetings and speeches to keep up the agitation for women’s right of 
suffrage, there is at the same time a far greater though a quiet stir of 
activity among women themselves to qualify themselves for their coming 
responsibilities. It would be impossible to calculate and to publish how 
much of this is going on throughout our country, because it is chiefly 
done silently, modestly, and the benefits are carried down into quite 
humble ranks of life. I know a young lady who is employed all day in 
superintending a roomful of young women mechanically“at work in her 
father’s business. In her zeal she goes up to the Working Woman’s 
College two nights in the week to take lessons in the higher branches of 
arithmetic, etc.; and two other nights in the week she holds a class of 
eight of the young girls who work in their business, and gives out to 
them the very lessons that she has herself been taking in at the Working 
Woman’s College the night before. Truly we have reason to exclaim 
that we live in avery hopeful age for womankind; and since, through 
womankind, a great part of the education and improvement of the world 
is appointed to come, we may, in no selfish spirit, reverse the old Jewish 
prayer, and thank God each of us for being born a woman. 

M. P. L. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


“Ag dark as Egypt” has become a proverbial term, which 
until lately could be well applied to the mythology and history of 
that country. Probably this has not been so much because of 
the inherent darkness of the subject as that our attention has 
been so well engaged with Hebrew thought and tradition that 
Egypt has not received the attention it deserved. Gradually the 
light is breaking. The Dublin University Magazine, July, 1877, 
contains an interesting article on the “Ancient Faith of Egypt,” 
which aims to show the relationship of Egypt to the religious 
traditions held in Christian countries to-day. Certain passages 
quoted from the “Nile Hymn,” “composed long before any 
known prophet uttered his voice in Israel,” show a decided 
resemblance to many of the most exalted utterances of the 
Prophets and Psalms :— 


“He shineth, then the land exulteth.” 
“Creator of all good things.” > 

“He careth for the state of the poor.” 

“ We maketh his might a buckler.” 

“He is not graven in marble.” 

“‘ His abode is not known.” 

“There is no building that can contain him.” 
“ Thy law is established in the whole land.” 
“ Unknown is his name in heaven.” 

“He manifesteth not his forms.” 

“Vain are all representations.” 


Compare these with — 


“The Lord God is a sun and shield,” — Psalm lxxxiy. 

“He raiseth up the poor out of the dust,” — Psalm exiii. 

“Ve is a buckler to all those that trust in him,” — Psalm xviii. 

“Thou art a God that hidest thyself,” — Isaiah xlv., 15. 

“ Behold, the heavens and the heaven of heaven cannot contain thee ; 
how much less the house which I have built,”— II. Chronicles vi. 18. 

“He appointed a law in Israel,” — Psalm lxxviii., 5. 


“Lo, these are parts of his ways. But what a whisper is the word that 
is known of him!” — Job xxyi. 
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“The eminent churchman who renders it into English, Canon 
F. C. Cook, deems it a relic of primeval monotheism. It will 
suffice for an illustration of the Egyptian views in relation to the 
central doctrine of the Hebrew teachers, — that of the reality and 
unity of God.” But the writer says : — 


When we hear the words “ primeval monotheism,” we may be pardoned 
for wondering what they mean. Monotheism we understand, but what 
monotheism was primeval? It was not that of Judea, for, according to 
its own narratives, Israel was but a small tribe, little more than a family, 
when it entered the gates of Egypt, whence it emerged, after a few 
centuries of eventful history, a considerable people. May Egypt herself 
claim that primeval monotheism, or must it be accorded to Assyria, to 
India, to China, or to the unknown land of Eden? 


The author is somewhat indignant at the treatment Egypt has 
received at the hand of the Hebraists : — 


The dim and distant magnitude of Egypt dwarfs the Judea that we 
have made so prominent in our old poor analysis of the world; the stately 
calm that dwells by the untiring, beneficent Nile puts to shame the petty 
cries about assertive favored nations, or the so-called miraculous preserva- 
tion of a hardy tribe. 

When the starving sons of Israel journeyed southwards, and left their 
rude tents and famine-stricken fields they came to a land where there 
were mighty cities, graced with temples and palaces, obelisks and statues ; 
where mathematics accurately directed irrigation, and canals aided agri- 
culture with uses taught by the perennially watering Nile; where archi- 
tecture ‘was not merely commissioned to provide shelter, but made to 
subserve the proving of astronomical laws, and to afford standards of 
reference for cardinal points and measures of longitude; where fabrics 
were made that for evenness of thread would be the despair of Manches- 
ter; linen with more than five hundred strands in an inch, or five times 
as fine as our fine cambric; a land where copper was tempered in a 
manner beyond the knowledge of our Northern foundries, for it would 
cut stone without being hardened by alloy; and bronze wrought into 
blades that had the elasticity, as well as the keenness and hardness of 
steel. There was the root of our modern chemistry, in the ancient name 
of the country, Chemi, Kham, or Ham, a word supposed to designate the 
black and crumbly nature of the soil, which reappears in our word 
alchemy, or the black art. Our very Europe is Ereb, Greek Erebus, or 
the West, which Cadmus or Kedem, the East, sought to discover. 


We learn from Herodotus that the rite of circumcision appears 
to have been borrowed by the Hebrews, and certain other Pales- 
tinian tribes, from the Egyptians, In reference to sun-worship, 

14 
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he says, “ That the glorious solar orb should be recognized as the 
immediate cause of our systematic life, and so, as a divine type, is 
a pantheism by no means inconsistent with the highest worship. 
When the priest of the Esoteric mysteries worshipped Ra, or the 
creative sun, it was as a wondrous manifestation of the Supreme, 
or, as it were, the Supreme in specific action.” “Though a prom- 
inent place is held by the sun in the Egyptian view of deity, yet 
it would be unfair to call the Egyptian faith sun-worship. What 
is manifest, stands with the Egyptian seer only for the border or 
fringe of the manifest, that is unmanifest save in his myriad re- 
vealments. 

The article on “The Flowers of the Bible,” Dublin University 
Magazine, July, 1877, has a seasonable interest. He plucks many 
flowers from the scriptural catalogue, but disappoints us by show- 
ing that they form only a bouquet of names : — 


Strange as the statement may seem to any one who has not explored 
the matter, no kind of flower is mentioned in the Scripture so definitely 
as to allow of certain identification. ... The renderings made by transla- 
tors are often only conjectural, or to be understood in a broad and figura- ’ 
tive sense. Most certainly there is no mention in the original text of the 
flowers especially understood to-day as the lily and the rose, and these, it 
will be found, are the only two flower-names which occur in the authorized 
version. ‘The Hebrews were not slow to observe the charm of flowers. 
Much of the sweetest imagery of the poetical parts of Scriptures involves 
allusions to flowers. Like other poetic people, they did not care to bestow 
particular appellations. Their custom was to make a few picturesque 
terms serve for the whole of the tinted and fragrant fantasy of botanical 
nature. Terms of this character alone occur in the inspired books; the 
flowers of Scripture are simply what the floral graces of wild nature are 
to the child and to the imagination of the poet,—a sweet aggregate of 


the originally and perfectly beautiful. There the whole matter of the 
flowers of Scripture begins and ends.” 


The writer, however, does not let it end there, but takes up 
many of the special designations of flowers in the Bible, and 
shows the difficulty of identifying them with particular plants: — 


A long chapter would be required for a survey of the speculations as 
to what were the lilies of the field. The comparison being particularly 
to Solomon’s robes, many critics have concluded that the flower pointed 
to must have been a crimson, scarlet, or purple one, calling to their aid 
the comparison of lips to the shushan. This, of course, was to surrender 
the idea of the shushan being a white flower. The particular flower sug- 
gested has been the scarlet martagon, which is said to grow in profusion 
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in the Holy Land. More recent writers prefer the rose parsley — Anemone 
Coronaria — which, with the scarlet adonis, and other bright flowers of 
similar hue, is no doubt in its season extremely effective upon the plains 
of Palestine, holding a place somewhat analagous to that of the buttercup 
in England. 


The conclusion is that lily and rose are but general names for 
flowers. 

In the same magazine (Dublin University Magazine, July), is 
an article on “The Supernatural and Supernatural Religion,” by 
F’. R. Conder, which aims to show that the method employed in 
the latter work is so essentially imperfect, that any results attained 
by its use not only may be, but ought to be neglected. The arti- 
cle is written in a kinder spirit than many of the reviews of this 
important book. 

In the Journal des Savants, April, 1877, we have a fresh word 
from M. Rénan, who opens his article by giving to M. PAbbé 
Ceriani the first rank among recent students of the history of 
Christianity, and thinks it almost wonderful, that gleaning after 
the industrious Mai, he should have gained so rich a harvest. As 
one of the most curious and important results of M. Ceriani’s 
investigations, he mentions the publishing of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, a work hitherto almost unknown, though occupying a 
prominent place in the apocalyptic series. This work was com- 
posed in Greek. A Syriac translation has been found, which in 
turn has been translated and published in Latin in Leipzig 
(Fritzche, 1871). Almost all of this apocalypse is new, the part 
formerly known being only an abridgment of the whole. It is 
divided like the apocalypse of Esdras, which in some respects 
it closely resembles, into several visions. M. Rénan gives an 
epitome of each vision, with a few striking quotations from cer- 
tain of them. This apocalypse, he remarks, was better received 
by the Christians than among the Jews; and although the original 
Greek was early lost, yet the Syrians continued to read their 
translation in the churches for a long time; and the last letter 
became finally an integral portion of the Syriac Bible, and extracts 
from it are incorporated into their burial service. “In like man- 
ner Esdras furnished for our own ‘ office for the dead, some of its 
more gloomy thoughts. Death, in fact, seemed to reign mistress 
in the later visionary works of the Jews.” 

M. Rénan regards the date of this apocalypse as somewhat 
later than that of Esdras, which was probably about 97. It must 
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have been written between the siege of 70 and the construction 
of A®lia Capitolina. 

“The remarkable fact that we find in this apocalypse a phrase 
that Papias regarded as a saying of Jesus, and which he regards 
in his Hxégeses des discowrs du Seigneur as authentic, shows 
that the time is reduced to that epoch when the Messianic ideas 
which served as a foundation for the synoptic gospels were 
floating about in uncertainty.... The apocalypse of Baruch is 
the last written of the Old Testament Apocrypha. ... These 
works, written in biblical style, became a kind of supplement to 
the Bible. Often even, such writings had more vogue than the 
old Bible, and were accepted as Scripture from the time of their 
appearance, at least by the Christians, more credulous in this 
respect than the Jews. No books ofthis type were produced 
after Baruch; the Jews no longer composed imitations of sacred 
text.” ; 

The most significant theological article in the Contemporary 
Review for July, is that on “ The Religious Upheaval in Scotland,” 
by William Wallace, which displays an unusual familiarity with 
the condition of religious thought, and the relations of religious 
parties in that country. Although spending but a short time in 
Scotland, in the fall of 1875, we were much impressed with the 
silent movement which seemed to be under way in the Scottish 
Church, which foreshadowed newer and more healthy phases of 
religious development. The hidden springs of liberalism seem 
now to be bubbling up and irrigating the Scottish heart and life. 
It is interesting to watch the drainage of the old creeds, and the 
formation of new channels of religious thought and feeling. 

We have not space to indicate the steps of Mr. Wallace’s re- 
view, which endeavors to “traverse the field of theological ten- 
dencies in Scotland, as they manifest themselves in public,” but 
we give his own indication of their general character” : — 


In Scotland, as in Germany, in the Netherlands, and throughout 
Protestantism generally, the emphatically Protestant doctrine of subjec- 
tivity is being pushed to an extreme. God’s revelation in conscience is a 
more important revelation than the revelation in the Bible and the Con- 
fession. The Confession is rationalized, and the doctrines of reprobation 
and election are absolutely removed from it. The Bible becomes the 
text-book of religion; but whatever in it is repulsive to the conscience or 
reason (in Coleridge’s sense), is not to be believed. The miraculous 
ceases to be considered the essential, or even the supernatual element in 
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religion. The Fall, the Trinity, the Atonement, the character and attri- 
butes of God, remain as mysteries to occupy the brains of free scientific 
students of theology ; but they do not belong to the “saving” department 
of personal religion. I do not say that all these views are publicly 
avowed or even consciously held by any body of theological innovation- 
ists, or perhaps even by one of them. The United Presbyterian anti- 
Confessionalists would probably reject, in their present frame of mind, 
the idea of the Bible as not essentially infallible. The younger Free 
Church critics of biblical literature are probably not yet prepared to 
consider the miraculous as other than an essential element in Christian- 
ity. Principal Tulloch, who places the theological sphere quite apart from 
the religious sphere, and who holds that “divine verities [such as the 
godhead], just because they are divine verities, cannot be clearly seen 
and understood,” still gives something or other the name of unbelief. 
But if words are to be allowed their ordinary significance, the general 
tendencies of Scotch neologists can hardly be described otherwise than as 
I have done. 


The Duke of Argyll’s article in the same number, on “ Morality 
and Politics,” is a criticism of the political immorality of which 
the Duke charges England, to some extent, of having been 
guilty in the case of Turkey. He is no friend of the Turkish 
Government, however, and ventures to think that England has 
“no interests which are not identical with the interests of the 
Christian population of Turkey.” 

“The Transcendental Movement and Literature,” by Edward 
Dowden, is confined to the movement and its’ literature in Eng- 
land, the writer confessing that it is “impossible even to glance 
at the remarkable transcendental movement in America, which 
took up and carried forward the banner, at a time when in Eng- 
land the cause was beginning to be discredited a little by the ex- 
tending action and influence of positive science.” 

“Divine Voices and Modern Thought,” in the British Quar- 
terly Review, July, is a fifty-four page article on the subject of 
Revelation, in which the endeavor is made to remove and elevate 
the word from its stereotyped import toa larger and more natural 
significance. Fourteen propositions, which we have no space to 
quote, give the writer’s conclusions on this subject. He admits 
that the “revelation of God in his power, wisdom, and goodness, 
has been continually communicating itself through all time in 
Nature ; and now, in consequence of the growing faculties of 
man, and the hoarded experience of millenniums, this revelation 
proceeds more actively and vividly at the present moment than at 
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any previous epoch.” “ Revelation of God in his righteousness, 
justice, beauty, and truth, has been perennially repeated in the 
consciousness of individuals, and the history of nations and of 
mankind. The revelation made to Israel is the key to a wider 
and less divine revelation. If we repudiate the central, special, 
and superhuman character of the religion of Israel, we lose our 
key to the history of the world.” He regards “all the moral rev- 
elations of God as reaching their culmination and completion in 
Him, in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
“ All the revelations of nature, history, conscience, which are per- 
sistent and impressive, are best interpreted when seen in the light 
of the cross and crown of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The writer 
then considers the relation of revelation to Christian dogma. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschraft liche Theologie, 1877, IV. 
Heft, we have an article on Die Zukunft der Religion, by A. 
Schweizer. Hilgenfeldt reviews again the question, “ Was Peter 
in Rome, and was John in Asia Minor?” and has an article on the 
Syrian Epistle of Clement. Holzmann considers again the rela- 
tion of Luke and Josephus. 

The Revue de Theologie et de Philanthropie, No. 2, 1877, con- 
tinues the article on the Fourth Gospel, by Frederic Rambert, 
and also the review of the Darwinian theory, by J. H. A. Ebrard. 
A. Sper writes on “Thought and Reality.” There is a short 
article on the origin of the name of Jehovah Sabaoth. 

In the Mineteenth Century for July, Mr. Gladstone has a 
“Rejoinder on Authority in Matters of Opinion,” and Mr. Harri- 
son concludes his article on “The Soul and Future Life.” 

In his article on “The Ethics of Religion,” in the Wortnightly 
for July, Professor Clifford “can find no evidence that seriously 
militates against the rule that the priest is at all times and in all 
places the enemy of all men.” In his concluding paragraph he 
slightly inverts the teaching of Genesis: “The dim and shadowy 
outlines of the superhuman deity fade slowly away from before 
us,...and as the mist of his presence floats aside, we perceive 
with greater and greater clearness the shape of a yet grander and 
nobler figure of Him who made all gods and shall unmake them. 
From the dim dawn of history, and from the inmost depth of 
every soul, the face of our father Man looks upon us with the fire 
a petap youth in his eyes, and says, “Before Jehovah was, 

am. 


ml “ ‘ 
The new German magazine, Nord und Sid, under the editor- 
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ship of Paul Lindan, is one of the highest literary order. The 
June number contains, among other articles, “ Die Jagd von 
Beziers,” a tragedy by the popular German poet, Emmanuel 
Geibel, a biographical sketch of Geibel, by Karl Goedeke, and an 
article on Peter Paul Rubens, by Wilhelm Liibke. 

Another new German magazine is the Deutsche Revue, which 
contains short reviews of science, literature, politics, and art, etc. 

In Fraser's Magazine for July, Wilhelm Simpson criticises the 
Schliemannic Ilium, and questions the deductions of the enthusi- 
astic doctor and the accuracy of his manner of describing what 
he has discovered. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1 Band, 4 Heft, 
Dr. Weingarten concludes his article on the “ Origin of Monast- 
icism,” whose beginning he finds in the transfer of old forms 
of Egyptian religious life to Christianity. 

A new addition to the magazine circle is the Jahrbuch fiir Gre- 
setegebung, Verwaltung, und Volkswirthschaft, issued under the 
direction of Dr. F. V. Holtzendorf and Dr. L. Brentano, professor 
in Breslau. It contains articles on the demonctization of silver 
and the relative value of the precious metals, epochs of finan- 
cial policy in Prussia, and a report of the meeting of the In- 
ternational Statistical Congress in September, 1876, in Budapest. 


6. J. B. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Hymn and Tune Book for the Church and the Home: and 
Services for Congregational Worship. Revised Edition. Bos- 
ton: American Unitarian Association. 1877. 


The success that attended the issue of a book of this kind by 
the Unitarian Association some years since has warranted further 
effort in the same direction, Addition and changes have been so 
freely made that this revised issue must be regarded as substan- 
tially a new compilation. So far as the services are concerned, 
the arrangement is entirely new, and, in most respects, admirable. 
The compiler has used freely the books prepared by Dr. Martin- 
eau and James Freeman Clarke, as well as the book of Common 
Prayer, and the result is a series of services, varied, elastic, and 
brief; and comprehending in some one of its orders of worship 
most of all that is valuable for this purpose in the entire litera- 
ture of devotion. First, we have ten Introductions of Worship, 
each comprising Scripture sentences, exhortation, confession, 
brief prayer, etc.; next, selections from the Psalms and Prophets 
for reading with the congregation, containing all the Psalms 
deemed profitable for public worship, with some of the noblest 
passages of Isaiah. These are followed by ten Orders of 
Prayer to be used when this method may be preferred to the 
usual extemporaneous utterance of the minister. One of these 
orders is essentially the modified Common Prayer used at King’s 
Chapel, as is also one of the introductory services, so that any 
congregation desiring to retain the liturgical forms of the historic 
church can mainly do so. We wish that this book, which is so 
catholic, had preserved even more nearly in one of its many 
orders of prayer this which has so many grand historic associa- 
tions, that give it a value entirely apart from the intrinsic excel- 
lence which makes all other liturgies seem thin and poor beside 
it. We must except from this remark, the magnificent Tenth 
Service of Martineaw’s Book of Worship, which also forms, with 
some omissions, the tenth of the Introductory Services and orders 
of prayer in this book. The determination to be brief, which 
Mr. Shippen has made a sine gua non, has elided passages from 
this and other services that many will sorely miss. It seems a 
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pity to cut in two a beautiful and familiar collect because the 
bottom of an appointed page is reached; but we have no doubt 
that a great majority of worshippers will thank the compiler for the 
firmness with which he has adhered to his prescribed limits. 

In general, it must be said that the omissions as well as the 
admissions are in excellent taste and judgment, and that he has 
well understood the temper of our people in respect to liturgies 
in so arranging these services as to make them readily con- 
formed to the freest use by our congregations. We cannot doubt 
that a more general use of them, or others like them, not to 
supersede but to enrich the free worship of our churches, would 
tend to the growth of devout feeling and to religious profit 
among us; and the nearly universal use of a service-book in the 
Sunday-schools of our body is preparing the way for such services 
in the congregations,— indeed, making their use, sooner or later, 
inevitable, unless we are prepared to see our young people 
abandon the church of their fathers for the liturgical worship of 
others. Already, there has been a taste formed for participation 
by the people in the worship of the sanctuary, which nothing has 
been done in most cases to meet and gratify; and it is time that 
attention should be given by our ministers and the elders in our 
congregations to this lack of harmony in our religious methods, 
which is helping to separate our Sunday-schools from the congre- 
gations, instead of making them to be, as they should be, parts of 
one system,—the Sunday-school training the young to value and 
and participate in the worship of the church. This compilation 
of Mr. Shippen, in which he has weighed carefully the merits of 
many methods and the counsels of many of our ministers, 
furnishes an opportunity to test this matter of the introduction 
of responsive and liturgical forms into our worship, in the best 
and freest way that has yet been open to our congregations; and 
we tryst that his labor in this respect may be availed of much 
more widely than was the case with the earlier book published by 
the Association. 

We are glad to see that the compiler has placed these services 
at the beginning of the book where they may at least be seen; 
and also that he has restored the familiar version of the Psalms, 
and broken them into sections which correspond more nearly 
with the usual verses. We wish he had followed wholly the 
order of their number, or else, arranging them entirely by topic, 
had given us a numerical index by which any Psalm could have 

15 
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been readily found. We should have liked, also, to find with 
the services, a few pages of collects to be used as occasional and 
alternative prayers, though we think there will be no difficulty in 
finding in some of the regular orders most of what is needed for 
such uses. On the whole, we are convinced that Mr. Shippen has 
given us the richest, best arranged, most catholic, and most wisely 
adapted service-book that has yet been offered for congregational 
worship in this country — if not the ideal book, at least by far the 
nearest approach to the ideal that has been made,—a most 
welcome and valuable contribution to the settlement of the ques- 
tion of ritual, which is a question of much more importance to our 
churches than we are usually disposed to believe. We trust that it 
will not fail of careful examination and adequate trial. 

The services constitute but a part of the debt we owe to the 
compiler of this volume. The Hymns and Tunes, which are also 
printed separately, make a large portion, in the judgment of most, 
doubtless, the main portion of the service — evidently a labor of 
love — which he has rendered the denomination in the preparation 
of this book. Of this portion, we have no space now to speak; but 
it has received the same patient, thorough, and discriminating 
care which marks that which we have already characterized. So 
much depends on associations, peculiarities of taste, and varieties 
of religious susceptibility, that no man, or limited number of men, 
could make a hymn-book entirely satisfactory to our whole relig- 
ious body. We miss here, of course, some favorite hymns, and 
find some we do not care for; but the amount of chaff is surpris- 
ingly small, and the pages, as we turn them, reveal great wealth 
and variety of devotional utterance. Most of the everlasting 
songs are here; and of those that cannot be so regarded, the 
greater proportion have a temporary value that is of to-day, and 
not of the past. 

We hope to speak more adequately of these Hymns and Tunes 
hereafter. The outward style and arrangement of the book are 
admirable. Some might prefer a fuller, others a smaller, collec- 
tion; but we do not see how any other fault could easily be found 
with its appearance and general method. 


From Traditional to Rational Faith ; or, the way I came from 


Baptist to Liberal Christianity. By R. Andrew Griffin. ’ Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. i877” eo) rew Griffin. Bos 


Admirable in tone and temper, this book is a careful, detailed 
account of an interesting, but in these days not unusual change of 
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theological views and connections. What is unusual is the acute, 
and evidently sincere and calm analysis of the nature of the 
change, and the intellectual and spiritual processes while passing 
through it. It is seldom, we judge, that in such changes the 
interplay of influences and opposing spiritual experiences attend- 
ing it are so largely subjects of reflection, or even of conscious- 
ness as in this case; and even more seldom that one is able to 
write so dispassionately, and with such judicial fairness con- 
cerning storms that have so recently shaken one’s own relig- 
ious house to its foundation, and compelled him to seek shelter 
and welcome elsewhere. Perhaps the most remarkable chap- 
ter in the book is that entitled “Temptation,” which enu- 
merates the various arguments and persuasions by which the 
author was drawn, and, for a time, disposed to remain in his 
early religious home — the Church at whose altars he was reared,— 
and to attempt there to hold the new convictions in loyalty to 
the old methods. A more subtle and suggestive statement of the 
questions of casuistry involved in this experience, a frequent one 
in our day, of finding one’s self with changed religious views in 
more or less fixed and rigid ecclesiastical relations, we do not 
remember to have seen. While we would not aftirm the impos- 
sibility of a different practical solution of some of the questions 
here raised, our sense of ethical satisfaction in the decisions 
arrived at is so complete as to prompt the wish, that this discus- 
sion might be in the hands of all that numerous class who at 
some time in their lives have similar questions to decide. All 
free spirits who conscientiously can, we are glad to see stand by 
the old forms of faith, to help infuse into their veins the fresh- 
ness and vigor of a larger and humaner Christian life. But there 
comes a time when a man must deliver his own soul from the 
very shadow of any lying compliance with errors which he once 
accounted truth; and woe to the man who falters or turns back 
when he sees that time approaching! 

We have no space to speak at length of other features of this 
book. Nothing is more interesting than the record of an earnest 
man’s religious experience and progress; and this book is such a 
record, simply and clearly given. The good John Aldis, whose 
broad and catholic piety helped to form the author’s religious 
character and thought, is one whose writings we are obliged to 
Mr. Griffin for introducing to our acquaintance; and we are glad 
that he counts it no part of his theological change to cast off 
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respect and affection for a religious help so genuinely pure and 
written to explain and defend the change of doctrinal views and 
denominational connections, justifies the personal style in which 
high. Whether its author has thought to the bottom of some 
of the topics which seem to him now for the first time to be 
in clear light, some passages in it lead us to question; that he has 
sought for truth patiently and honestly, and followed sincerely 
and loyally what has been revealed to him as such, and that in 
laying hold on the new he has not lost fellowship with what is 
spiritually venerable and helpful in the old, we think that even 
those who lament his lapse from Orthodoxy, reading his book, 
must concede. 
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THE THREE ERAS OF THE POSITIVE 
PHIBOSORE Ye 


Among the honors which I most gratefully prize is that by 
which I was, many years ago, inscribed among the alumni of 
Williams College,—an honor, however, not wholly unde- 
served ; for, though never matriculated in these halls, I had 
fed, not on crumbs, but on strong meat, from the table at 
which you were nourished. ‘Though never under the word- 
fall of those wisdom-dropping lips still eloquent, I had num- 
bered your late president among my foremost teachers; and 
my only reluctance in coming hither to-day is, that I can 
bring so scanty a return for the large revenue that I have 
drawn hence. 

Indeed, in the choice of a subject I have felt myself shut 
out from the ground most familiar to me. In my own 
department of ethics what rabbi from another school can 
dare to stand before your Gamaliel? On the relations of 
natural science and religion I might have brought a few 
sheaves, had not your present president put in his sickle 
over the whole field, and gleaned, too, after reaping. In 


* Address before the Adelplic Union of Williams College, Monday evening, 
July 2, 1877. 
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political economy, of which, for lack of a better, I was some 
time teacher, I could not forget that your professor has 
made the nation his debtor, and that, had science like his 
presided over our finances, the nation’s other and onerous 
debt would have pressed upon us far less heavily. 

Debarred from so large a range of tempting themes, I 
have ventured to offer you a critique on the positive philoso- 
phy, so far as it relates to the historical development of 
human thought and knowledge. Comte and his disciples 
recognize, as you are aware, in the natural progress of the 
individual and in the actual progress of mankind, three suc- 
cessive stages,—the theological, the metaphysical, the posi- 
tive. The first marks the era of blind faith in the supernat- 
ural; the second, that of intelligent, persevering, but fruit- 

‘less inquiry into the causes of phenomena; the third and 
final, that of the acceptance, collation, and generalization of 
phenomena made known to consciousness, as the only things 
knowable, the quest of causes being abandoned as beyond 
the scope of the human intellect. I cannot but regard these 
successive stages as an authentic compend of human history, 
with this essential modification,— that the religious element, 
all-pervading, but unintelligent through the first stage, 
becomes definite and rational in the second, and is destined 
to culminate into eternal supremacy in the third. It will be 
seen, also, that the second and third stages could not, in the 
nature of things, be inaugurated without a temporary and 
partial ascendency of scepticism, which may be ascribed —if 
I may borrow sacred words—to “the removing of those 
things that are shaken” before “those things which cannot 
be shaken” are fully recognized. I will ask you to trace 
with me the course of history in the line of development 
thus indicated. 

We have, first, the theological era. Lucretius was in the 
right when he said of the infancy of society: “Ignorance of 
causes compels men to attribute things to the sway of gods, 
and to admit their sovereignty. Those works, the causes of 
which they can in no wise discern, they imagine are wrought 
by divine power.” I cannot conceive of a condition of 
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humanity so low that this inference should not be drawn. 
The idea of causation is innate and inevitable. Man is him- 
self a cause, and can think of nothing as uncaused. But 
beyond the narrow range of his own action, what can man 
in his infancy have known of natural causes? He was 
utterly powerless, with forces to his apprehension infinite 
acting all around him, thwarting his aims, transcending his 
foresight, enwrapping him in a vortex of dread vicissitude. 
The empire of the unknown pressed down upon his eyelids, 
was in contact with his fingers’ ends. There was not a 
moment of his life when he did not feel himself in the grasp 
and at the mercy of powers beyond his control or ken; and, 
to his conception, they were real powers, like the power of 
his own limbs and muscles connected inseparably with | 
volition. He could not but ascribe to them attributes not 

unlike his own, —intelligence in the rudimentary form in 

which he possessed it; passions fierce and truculent as those 

that ran riot in his own bosom; enmities as bitter and 

unrelenting as those which he himself harbored: for, in 

every stage of culture, from the lowest to the highest, man’s 

own attributes are his only standard for those of the god or 

gods he worships. 

It is idle to specify objects of religious awe at this stage ;_ 
for there can hardly have been any outward object that was 
not deified. Thus adoration was paid to the heavenly bodies 
in their sublime march across the firmament; to rivers, in 
their ever-wasting, never-wasted flow ; to mountains, in their 
awful height and rugged grandeur ; to forests, in their track- 
less mazes and bewildering gloom; to plants, whose seed-time 
and harvest were observed before man’s rudest agriculture 
had been so much as thought of; to beasts, so often surpass- 
ing man in force, agility, and skill, and seeming to know so 
much of so many things of which man remained in utter 
ignorance. With the first stages of progress, men, too, 
must have been deified. Inventions were unsolvable mys- 
teries, and the inventors became gods. Those who obtained 
control over their fellows —the few master-spirits, the born 
kings whose wills were cogent law and resistless force — 
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abnormal and inconceivable as men, were deemed more than 
men, and likened to the similarly imperative forces of cir- 
cumambient nature. 

The book of Genesis is especially instructive as to the 
modes of primitive worship. It was evidently the purpose 
of the author to stamp out all previous and contemporary 
forms of false worship. Ata later age it would have been 
enough for him to write, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth”; but he goes on to specify in detail, 
as created by God, a series of objects, from the sun and 
moon to fishes and reptiles, grasses and ferns, every one of 
which had been, many of which were then in Egypt, num- 
bered among the popular divinities. Then he singles out 
the inventors of arts and crafts, of music, tent-making, 
cattle-herding, metallurgy, vine-culture, whose literal human- 
ity, in most cases with the accursed brand of Cain’s loathed 
progeny, he defines with emphatic precision. He then 
describes the human birth, age, and death of the founders of 
races and tribes. He thus, for all who should receive his 
testimony, precludes the possibility of worship, except where 
alone worship is due. 

In all the earlier nations, as in all the ruder nations now, 
we find abundant traces of this omnivorous faith,— of this 
tendency to regard everything extra-human as superhuman. 
It takes on, indeed, more graceful forms in some mytholo- 
gies than in others. In Greece, it is radiant with immortal 
beauty; in India, vague, dreamy, fantastic; in the North, 
fierce, cruel, sanguinary ;— but in all it covers substantially 
the same and the whole ground, laying hold of phenomena 
at the very point at which they transcend the power of 
ordinary mortals, and cantoning out the entire realm beyond 
among the tenants of its pantheon. 

The early revelation, of which we have, as I believe, an 
authentic record, altered in no wise man’s philosophic status. 
It merely simplified his conception of deity. It gave him no 
idea of second causes, intermediate agencies, general laws, 
an order of nature independent of the divine decrees. He 
knew no distinction between the natural and the supernatu- 
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ral. What we are apt to deem poetical conceptions in the 
Hebrew lyrics were no more than the literal belief of their 
writers. They meant precisely what they said in those most 
sublime utterances of human devotion: “He bowed the 
heavens, and came down”; “ The voice of Jehovah is upon 
the waters, the God of glory thundereth”; “He giveth 
snow lke wool, he scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes”; 
“He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens 
which ery.” Bathing them as the air they breathed, uphold- 
ing them as the ground they trod, seemed to them the pres- 
ence, power, and love of the infinite Creator. Nay, nearer 
still was the awful, benignant presence. It came close to 
their inmost souls; for of nothing knew they less than of 
the contents and conditions of their own being. All that 
they could say was: “I will praise thee, for Iam fearfully 
and wonderfully made”; “How precious are thy thoughts 
unto me”! Nor could they conceive of a pulse-beat, except 
as a throbbing of the infinite fountain of life. Enviable, 
indeed, was this faith of the world’s young day; sad, that it 
should ever have been intercepted by the frigid, murky phan- 
tasm of law; and blessed will it be for man when his 
maturity shall have grown into a second childhood, with the 
Father’s arms again around him, and in his ripest philosophy 
law shall yield place to the all-present God. 

But as man advanced in intelligence, he could not but 
gain some knowledge of uniform sequences in nature. The 
lower mists that hung about his vision were dissipated. 
Phenomena were no longer isolated to his view; but they 
seemed mutually interdependent. Observation gave infalli-. 
ble data for prediction. Terrestrial epochs followed the 
courses of the heavens. ‘The universe became a cosmos, its 
forces marshalled in their order, balanced in their action, 
reciprocally measures and limits one of another. 

This discovery inaugurated the metaphysical era. We 
can trace its dawn, and its culmination, too, in the Greek 
philosophy. Nor can it be denied that it was attended, in 
its earlier stages, with an amount of scepticism, nay, of abso- 
lute atheism, amply sufficient to make it seem to Comte and 
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his school of the most happy omen. The divine power, no 
longer recognized in familiar phenomena, was ignored, dis- 
owned. Uniform antecedents were deemed, if not them- 
selves causes, tokens of efficient causes. The elemental 
theories of nature were many of them professedly, all virtu- 
ally, atheistical. Some philosophers saw the cause of all 
things in fire; some, in water; some, in air; some, in the 
fortuitous impact, confluence, combination of material atoms; 
and to them the sovereign, shaping element was the only 
God. 

But the more profound thinkers of that birth-time of 
philosophy reasoned themselves into what they deemed a 
well-grounded and firm faith in the Divine Being. Yet it 
was a faith inferior in many respects to the blind credulity 
which preceded it. It was the result, not of feeling, but of 
ratiocination; and that, often, rather for the sake of mere 
logomachy and the love of polemic subtleties than from any 
actual interest in the momentous theme. Then, too, it put 
and kept the conception of God at a distance from the soul 
and from ordinary experience. Man was regarded as sole 
cause, lord, and ruler within the entire sphere of his activity ; 
but because it was clearly seen that causative volition 
extended through those vast spaces and forces which are 
wholly beyond his control, it was justly inferred that there 
was in the universe a force of mind, of will, immeasurably 
beyond man’s. Yet, as man can construct machinery which, 
once started, will run on for hours or days without his touch- 
ing it, it was the belief of many of the ancients that divine 
force was needed only to give the initial impulse, and that 
material nature was endowed with wheels and springs that 
would continue in orderly motion to the end of time without 
the intervention of spiritual agency. Thus, in both space 
and time, God was relegated so far from man that he could 
not be the object of profound feeling or intimate emotion. 
In cosmogony and ontology he held the place which a real, 
but unknown quantity —an 2, y, or z—might hold in an 
algebraic formula; or, if more than this, he was contem- 
plated with the distant, vague, half-speculative reverence 
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which might be rendered to an actual tutelar deity of one of 
the remoter planets. .So far as the heart was concerned, far 
better was it, in close-besetting ignorance, to own myriads of 
gods, to see one in every tree, and hear one in every breeze, 
and feel one in every stress of grief or joy, than to unify 
the myriads into a conception undefined, shapeless, void, and 
otiose. ! 

Still, it must be confessed, this latter had the prerogative 
of substantial argument and solid proof. It could be as 
little unlodged as it was understood. It was as tenacious of 
its grasp on the intellect as it was impotent over the affec- 
tions. While it was hardly detached from the material 
universe —its mind and soul, rather than the mind and 
soul immeasurably exceeding and transcending it —it yet 
was inseparable from nature, a real pantheism, a blending 
of spirit and substance, awaiting the moment when their 
duality should be defined by Him in whom the personal God 
revealed and manifested himself on the earth. 

But even he failed to plant in his disciples the faith in the 
immanently present God, with which all his words and 
works are fraught. In Christendom, at least since the prim- 
itive age, the intrusive conception of Nature, the imagined 
quasi omnipotence of second causes, has come in between 
God and the soul of man. Law has been deemed, not the 
uniform mode of the divine operation, the chosen method of 
God’s omnipresent providence. but rather a substitute for 
providence, a half-independent vice-royalty, an intermediate 
term between the Supreme Creator and this remote province 
of his empire. The reign of law has, with many Christian 
philosophers, entirely superseded the reign of God in human 
affairs; and even those whose piety would not suffer them 
altogether to deny the Divine Providence, have still imagined 
the point of contact, so to speak, between God and the 
phenomena of man’s daily life to lie, not close to his mind 
and soul, but in some far-off limbo behind the reign of second 
causes, —in some inexplicable troubling of the flow of inev- 
itable causation at its fountain-head. 

Meanwhile, from the time of Pythagoras down to our own 
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day, the almost unintermitted aim of philosophy has been 
the discovery of efficient causes in nature. I spoke of the 
crude elementary theories of the earlier times. They were 
distinguished from those of later days mainly in this, — that 
modern science has, with few, and for the most part recent 
exceptions, been professedly theistic, while at the same time 
its aim has been to build a solid and impassable barrier, 
within which there is no direct action of the Deity, but only 
of forces to which he has delegated unlimited sway. It has 
placed God in very much the same relation to current events 
and phenomena which the great water-wheel bears to the 
looms and spindles of the factory, or the steam-engine in the 
basement of a building to the score of industries in the upper 
stories that are belted to its shaft, or the gasometer outside 
of the city walls to the thousands of burners which it 
feeds. 

This philosophy is, however, to be prized for the con- 
strained and inevitable testimony which it bears to the 
reality, the necessary existence of God, whom it would 
ignore if it could without stultifying itself. But it knows 
all that God can ever do, or can ever have done. Force, 
whatever it be; law, whatever it means, —is supreme, irre- 
versible, inexorable,— born, inded, of God, but usurping his 
throne, as did Zeus that of his father Cronos. In fine, the 
powers of nature, according to this philosophy, hold the 
same absolute sovereignty in the scientific, which Fate held 
in the mythic, universe,— sole arbiter of all things human 
and divine. 

Yet, all this while, force, or efficient cause, has eluded the 
grasp of science. What it is; what passes over from the 
(so-called) cause to the (so-called) effect; what nexus there 
is between them; wherein consists the action of substance 
upon substance; how force darts from moon and sun to 
earth, and acts at immense distances as if it were in closest 
contact with its object,— these are questions which can be 
as intelligently answered in the lair of the Australian savage 
as in the schools of science. Neither crucible nor scalpel 
nor micrometer has. so much as suggested a response. The 
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most that can be done is to coin every now and then a new 
term,— gravitation, electricity, galvanism, magnetism, odic 
force, which are names for ignorance, not for knowledge, 
— fence-words set up at the outposts of the ground that has 
been surveyed, and designating unexplored regions beyond. 

This philosophy within the Christian centuries has been 
for the most part professedly Christian; but the alliance has 
been a Mezentian embrace,— the living with the dead. A 
nature controlled by forces that are not God leaves no room, 
or scant room, for the supernatural. In theory, there can be 
from the beginning to the end of time no break in the iron 
chain of physical causation. By the Christian modification 
of the theory, there have been in the remote past a few 
interregna and one somewhat prolonged vacation in the 
reign of law. There was at the Christian era a perihelion, 
not to be scientifically accounted for, and never to be 
repeated,—in itself, indeed, incredible, authenticated by no 
intrinsic probability, but only by a mass of historical evi- 
dence sufficient to overcome the testimony of else universal 
experience and seemingly absolute necessity. Religion is 
thus no longer primal and intuitive truth, but an interpola- 
tion in the order of nature, to be kept constantly on the 
defensive, and to make its place good only by polemic 
strategy. Hence, from Justin downward, the voluminous 
literature of apologetics, which culminated in the deistical 
controversy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when Christianity owed its seeming victory, not so much to 
its own defensive arsenal, as to the bluntness, short range, 
and awkward aim of the weapons of assault. The endeavor 
of the champions on the Christian side was not so much to 
prove Christianity, as to show that it cannot be disproved. 
They rather silenced than convinced their adversaries. Infi- 
delity was arrested in England, not by the unanswerable 
arguments of Clarke, Butler, and Paley, but by the pente- 
costal wave that rolled over the land in the wake of Wesley, 
Whitefield, the evangelical churchmen, and the hosts of 
revitalized dissent, who proved Christianity, not by apolo- 
gizing for it, but by manifesting and diffusing its spirit and 
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its power. In Germany, where there was no pentecost, 
apology wore itself out, and left a pseudo-Christianity, with- 
out a divine Christ, and almost without a personal God, mas- 
ter of the field. 

The period which I have thus described is Comte’s meta- 
physical era, characterized by the belief of efficient causes in 
nature, and the attempt to discover and define them. As 
he and his disciples regard it as an important stage in man’s 
emancipation from religion, let us review in a few words its 
bearing on this, the most momentous interest of humanity, 
that we may determine whether, on the whole, religion has 
gained or lost ground during the lapse of these centuries. 
To this question there can be but one answer. In the theo- 
ological period (so-called) belief had no basis but ignorance; 
in the metaphysical period theism has at least laid on the 
intellect a grasp which reasoning has clenched more closely 
at every stage. While the philosophy of second causes has 
chilled devotion, it has postulated faith; it has made a 
reductio ad absurdum of atheism. Again, while it has pre- 
sented an uncongenial soil for Christianity, has treated it as 
an exotic, has, not merely in name, but ea animo, actually 
apologized for giving it ground-room, it has, nevertheless, 
confirmed its validity by its reluctant concessions, — has 
owned its witnesses as infallible in the intrinsic improb- 
ability which it has attached to its contents. 

Positivism repudiates the search for efficient causes, and 
professes simply to observe and colligate phenomena in 
their connections and sequences. In its existing form it is 
the outgrowth of the present century, though it was antici- 
pated by Roger and Francis Bacon, and yet more —strange as 
the words may sound — it bears a close affinity to whatever of 
philosophy there is in the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 
Its principal representatives at this moment are not, indeed, 
men of savory reputation in religious circles. If they do not 
deny, they ignore the being of God. They cannot find him 
in nature. Nothing of him comes under hand in the dis- 
secting-room, or to sight within the field of the microscope. 
He may be, they tell us; but if he is, there are no routes of 
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physical research by which we can arrive at him, and, there- 
fore, he must remain forever unknown. So he must, and so 
must all spiritual being, if explored only by material instru- 
ments and tests. If nothing is true except what the eyes 
have seen and the hands have handled, we must admit that 
we have no evidence of God, and we have equally little 
proof of anything in our own natures that could be con- 
cerned with the question of his being. When a man who 
admits no testimony but that of his senses, proclaims that he 
sees no tokens of the divine existence, we can as readily 
believe him, as we can the wanderer in the Mammoth Cave, 
who tells us that he travelled leagues and leagues under 
ground, crossed dark lakes and rivers, and peered into 
recesses never explored before, yet saw nowhere a single ray 
of sunlight. 

Inquirers of this type are false to their own philosophy. 
They profess to deal with facts and phenomena alone; but 
in truth they deal only with portions of facts and fragments 
of phenomena. ‘There is no event, no incident, no object 
that is purely material, none that is cognizable in its entire- 
ness by the senses; and the positive philosophy can vindi- 
cate its claim to that superlative appellation only by taking 
into its scope whole things,—all that appertains inseparably 
to the objects and phenomena of which it treats. Now 
nature, thus observed, is full of God, and he who has aban- 
doned the quest of efficient causes finds himself in the 
intimate presence of the Infinite Cause. Let us look in 
detail at some necessary inferences from a thorough and 
consistent positivism. 

In the first place, we have nothing to do with causes; we 
are concerned only with facts and phenomena. Be it so. 
Among the facts which we cannot ignore are the sayings 
and doings of our fellow-men, which are to us not mere 
automatic events, or mere operations of nature, but expres- 
sions of intelligence, of purpose, of emotion. We do not or 
we need not reason about anterior causes; the intelligence, 
purpose, emotion, is as much a part of the saying or doing 
as the branch is a part of the tree, the wing of the bird, the 
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fin of the fish. We cannot contemplate the utterance or the 
action: without making the intelligence, or the feeling which 
it contains, a part of it; and were we to philosophize about 
it, we could not by any possibility treat it as we would a 
sound or movement succeeding a gust of wind or a sea-swell. 
Now the universe’is full of objects, all time is full of phe- 
nomena, of which intelligence, design, purpose, nay, emotion, 
is not a conceivable cause, but an inseparable part. In the 
panorama of radiant beauty which it seemed almost sacrilege 
to leave this evening for a temple made with hands, there is 
as truly embodied a beauty-breathing spirit of transcendent 
loveliness as is a kindred spirit in Raphael’s Transfiguration 
or his Sistine Madonna. He sees not half of what he seems 
to see, whose vision this eludes. Again, in all the gladden- 
ing forms and influences of nature; in the course of events 
in which human well-being is the normal experience, pain 
and suffering the abnormal incidents; in the luscious juices 
of fruit; in the appetizing flavor of all nutritious substances ; 
in ojects innumerable, which are in their very essence joy- 
giving and never anything else; in the healthful pulses of 
elastic youth and vigorous manhood; in the flow of animal 
spirits, outlasting man’s prime, and gliding on under the 
frosts of age; in a world in which we behold everything 
beautiful in its time,— benevolence, love, fatherhood is as 
visible as is the mother’s smile or kiss. It is not a cause to 
be sought and reasoned out, but a present and inherent 
element, part and parcel of current phenomena and experi- 
ences, which are mutilated and deformed when this is 
ignored. Still farther, in our inward being and in our felt 
relations with beings and objects around us, there is a corre- 
spondence of peace or disquiet, happiness or misery, hope or 
fear, with our right or wrong volitions, so uniform and so 
inevitable as to make a righteous and holy law an insepara- 
ble part of the phenomena of our consciousness, which refuse 
to arrange themselves in our remembered experience by any 
other than the moral order, by this alone falling into regular 
and calculable sequences, while aside from it they have 
neither coherency nor meaning. But the love of beauty, 
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benevolence, holiness, are attributes of intelligence; their 
presence in human experience is an intelligent presence; 
and if they form an inseparable part of our lives and of our 
consciousness, then is a beauty-loving, benevolent, holy 
intelligence as truly present with us all the time, as we are 
in one another’s presence this evening: Now the positive 
philosophy transcends in its religious capacity that of the 
metaphysical era, in that, instead of interposing Nature 
between God and us, it brings us into the closest conver- 
sance with him in nature and in our inmost being. It is the 
philosophy underlying that profound consciousness which in 
the early time exclaimed, “ Whither shall I go from thy 
Spirit? Whither shall I flee from thy presence?” 

In yet another way is the divine presence brought close 
to our consciousness by the philosophy which confines itself 
to facts and phenomena. I have spoken of the age-long and 
fruitless search for efficient causes in nature. The transi- 
tion from the metaphysical to the positive epoch is marked 
by the discovery of the identity and convertibleness of force. 
Until of late, separate forces were supposed in nature, each 
a sort of demi-god, in its own sphere omnipotent, —in the 
imagination even of the Christian, God’s viceroy in the 
administration of the material universe. We now recognize 
but one force, multiform, yet identical, in light and heat, in 
magnetism and electricity, in the wavelets that pulse upon 
eye and ear, in the currents that run along the nerves, flash 
intelligence on the brain and volition upon the voluntary 
muscles, nay, in the condensed sunbeams deposited in the 
coal-strata before man trod the earth. This universal force 

‘is the bond of perfectness in the creation, the harmony of 
nature, living in all life, extending through all space. Had 
it not brooded over chaos, chaos still had been. But how 
unlike is it to matter! How closely identical with our con- 
ception of spirit! It blends, transcends, merges time and 
space. The telegraphic wire but avails itself of unseen lines 
of force that unify all terrestrial distances; and it is they, 
not our batteries, that connect us with remotest regions, — 
that write here the message which, outspeeding time, 
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reaches us hours before it started from the Pacific coast. 
It is these, and not the wires brought into relation with the 
telephone, that waft the song or symphony from city to city. 
And before the wires were stretched we have ample evi- 
dence that, in some instances (who can say how often?) 
along these same lines sensitive brains and recipient souls 
were moved from afar, and brought into communication 
with those on whom, perhaps, the bodily eye should never 
rest again. But shaping, coédrdinating, developing force 
cannot by any possibility have been evolved from brute 
matter. It has none of the attributes of matter. It is 
mind; it is wisdom; it is will; it is omnipotence; it is the 
omnipresent God ; and in this sublime generalization,Science 
is but repeating in her own dialect what the Hebrew seer 
announced thousands of years ago, “Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord,” and echoing from the chords of 
the universal harmony the ascription of the apostle, “ Of him, 
and through him, and to him are all things.” 
Still farther, in abandoning the quest of efficient causes in 
nature, and recognizing but one supreme omnipresent Cause, 
we include in our philosophy spiritual no less than outward 
nature. We need no longer trace thought and feeling in 
every instance to suggestions from without or to inflexible 
laws of association within. We can acknowledge the 
thoughts which God sends. We cannot believe him present 
in his omnipotence throughout the material universe, yet 
otiose in the realm of mind and soul. There are inward 
experiences, which not only Christians, but wise and good 
men of every culture have ascribed to the Divine Spirit, 
which keeps the key of every soul that it has kindled into’ 
being, and has its presence-chamber there. They are expe- 
riences which can be accounted for by no law of causation, 
yet real, vital, influential experiences, seedling thoughts of 
warning, encouragement, hope, monitions to duty, visions of 
heaven lifted for the moment above the horizon like a 
mirage in the desert. They bear the manifest impress of 
the divine holiness and love,— an impress which the philoso- 
phy of the metaphysical era would fain efface or explain 
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away, but which a higher wisdom cherishes as showing 
whence they come, —as the indelible token of the life of 
God in the soul of man. 

Finally, the philosophy which abandons the search for 
efficient causes finds nothing incredible or improbable, noth- 
ing to be accounted for or apologized for, nothing excep- 
tional or abnormal in the history of revealed religion. 
Miracle is but the unveiling to human sight of what always 
is,— of the ever-working, omnipotent love of God. It is not 
the mere authentication of a message or a messenger, but a 
manifestation of the only force in the universe. The might 
which healed the paralytic by a touch, by a word, is the 
all-healing mercy which ministers to the sick and suffering 
all the world over. The peace-speaking fiat that stilled the 
waves of the Galilean Sea sweeps ever over land and ocean, 
in storm and calm, makes the winds and the billows its 
angels, the elements its ministers to the heirs of salvation. 
The voice which called Lazarus from the tomb is heard by 
all that are in their graves, and wakes them to the mysteries 
of the unseen life beyond. 

In what I have said, I have expressed my confident belief 
as to the ultimate tendency of the philosophy which aban- 
dons as fruitless and hopeless the quest of efficient causes in 
nature. This tendency is strikingly exemplified in John 
Stuart Mill, the zealous expositor, the hierophant of positiv- 
ism. He was educated, as we learn from his autobiography, 
not so much in the unbelief as in the tacit ignoring of relig- 
ion. By his father, and in his father’s circle, all religious 
beliefs were treated as not even claiming serious inquiry, 
but as myths belonging to the infancy, and unworthy of the 
maturity of the human race. From this position his posthu- 
mous Essays show their author as retroceding,— far enough, 
indeed, from an assured faith in even the first principles of 
religion, reminding one of him, who, on receiving his sight, 
saw men, like trees, walking, yet, evidently, not only receiv- 
ing, but welcoming, as possibilities, supersensual beliefs of 
which his earlier writings show no tokens. He thinks it 
more than probable that the universe is the work of an 
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intelligent and beneficent Creator. Immortality he neither 
affirms nor denies, yet admits that the hope of immortality 
is invaluable as a source of consolation, not without efficacy 
as an incentive to duty, and worthy of being cherished even 
in the absence of satisfying evidence. Miracle and revela- 
tion he regards as possible, even probable, though not 
proved; and no Christian can express more fully than he 
does a profound sense of the transcendent excellence of the 
moral precepts of Jesus. The track on which he was retrac- 
ing his steps when death arrested him, must be the way in 
which the new philosophy will pass from unbelief to the 
theistic and Christian faith, which it postulates in its denial 
and abnegation of all material causes and all formal and 
mechanical laws of causation. The truth can have no last- 
ing eclipse. Only passing clouds can flit over the sun of 
righteousness as it mounts to the zenith. ‘The night com- 
eth” only to the timid and distrustful; to the believing it is 


but the transient mist of the morning. 
A. P. PEABODY. 


THE GENEVAN REFORMATION.* 
it 


It was on issuing from this struggle, during which minds 
had acquired boldness and characters had become energetic, 
that Farel appeared, in 1532, within the walls of Geneva. 
Of the two cantons in alliance with the town, one, that of 
Berne, had become Protestant; the other, that of Friburg, 
had remained Catholic. By relations with the Bernese, some 
seeds of the new ideas had been sown in Geneva. “They, 
more than the Friburghers, at that time frequented the 
town,” says a manuscript history of Geneva, “and publicly 
censured the priests on account of their unrestrained manner 
of life, and because they forbade the eating of flesh during 


* A translation from the Memoires Historiques of Francois Au i i 
uste Marie M t 
by Prof. Edward T. Fisher, : ; “ag 
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Lent and on Fridays and Saturdays; the result of which 
was, that several citizens were no longer inclined to obey 
them.” 

The young men, who had been the first to embrace the 
cause of political liberty under the impulse of Berthelier’s 
example, were the first to lean toward religious emancipa- 
tion. At first they sought in this the satisfaction of their 
animal tastes. In their view, to be reformed consisted not 
at all in becoming more moral in life and more intelligent in 
belief, but more free and less restricted in conduct. They 
openly violated the hitherto respected regulations of the 
Church, and ate flesh on fast-days. These infractions began 
from the year 1528, the date of the separation of the episco- 
pal party from the popular party. They had so alarmed the 
priests in 1530, that the fiscal procurator of the bishop 
demanded repressive measures. The council of two hundred 
sentenced the rich offenders to a fine sufficient to construct 
three fathoms of wall in the faubourg St. Gervais, and the 
poor to personal imprisonment. At the same time, the 
priests were forbidden to keep women of ill-fame. They 
were ordered to put away those whom they had with them ; 
and it was attempted to forestall the indications of reform 
by the interdiction of some of the more revolting abuses. 
The syndics even induced Aymé de Gingin, abbé of Bon- 
mont and grand vicar of the bishop, to have the gospel 
preached in its purity. 

In spite of these measures, the spirit of innovation had 
made progress. The Genevese consulted the prior of St. 
Victor, whom they knew to be more attached to their town 
as a patriot than to his own interests as a rich beneficiary of 
the Church, and asked his advice on a project of reform. 
Bonivard replied: “You wish to reform our Church, a 
thing of which, of a truth, it stands sorely in need, both in 
doctrine and morals; but how will you, whose lives are so 
shapeless, give it new form? You say that the priests and 
monks are no better than roysterers; so are you: that they 
are gamblers and drunkards; so are you. You wish to 
drive out the priests and all the papal clergy, and in their 
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stead to put in the ministers of the gospel. This would be a 
very great good in itself, but a great ill for you, who prize 
no good nor happiness other than to enjoy your irregular 
pleasures, which the priests allow. If you have preachers, 
they will procure a reformation which will insure the pun- 
ishment of vice,—a thing which would sorely displease you. 
You have hated the priests, because they have been too 
much like yourselves. You will hate the preachers for being 
too unlike you; and you will not have kept them two years 
before wishing them with the priests, and sending them off, 
without paying them for their trouble, with a sound cudgel- 
ling. Nevertheless, if you take my advice, do one of two 
things: namely, if you wish to be always loose in morals, 
as you are at present, permit the same laxity in others; or, 
if you wish to reform them, show them the way. Then make 
search for preachers who will teach you to persist in your 
reformation.” 

But, besides this moral difficulty, there were difficulties of 
another kind. The Friburghers, who had been the first and 
most devoted allies of the town, remained Catholic. They 
threatened their allies with the rupture of the treaty of 
citizen-fellowship, if they deserted the religion of their 
ancestors. The sacerdotal party was still very powerful ; 
and the democratic party found it to their interest not to 
add the hostility of the priests to that of the duke. Thus 
the relaxed state of morals, which were extremely dissolute, 
and the profound intellectual ignorance hindered the desire 
for a reformation which was still further kept at bay by the 
fear of arousing the priests and losing the protection of 
Friburg. There was, therefore, not much chance of success 
for the new doctrines in Geneva. Still, Farel undertook to 
establish them there. “Notwithstanding that,” says the 
minister Froment, “ Farel, with his wonted zeal, did not 
abandon the hope that the gospel wotld be planted in 
Geneva.” 

In this bold hope, he appeared in the town during the first 
days of October, 1532, after having labored to spread the 
reformation throughout all French Switzerland, being then 
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just returned from an assembly of all the churches of Vaud, 
held in the Angrogne Valley. He was accompanied by a 
young minister, his fellow-countryman and friend, named 
Saunier. He had taken pains to fortify himself with letters 
of recommendation from the seigniory of Berne to its Gene- 
van allies. He met those burghers who were more favora- 
bly disposed, and began his secret preaching. “Farel and 
his companion,” says Froment, “made themselves known to 
certain citizens and burghers who already had some inclina- 
tion for the gospel and had heard of Farel. To them they 
began to speak and to preach, strengthening and edifying 
them more and more with Holy Scripture, in which those 
who heard them took great pleasure. For this reason a 
number came to the lodging where they were, although in 
secret, and with great dread. ‘These people, being instructed 
by the forementioned, came away glorifying God; and by 
these means several received the knowledge of the gospel.” 
Of this number were, among the principal burghers, Claude 
Bernard, Bandichon de la Maison-Neuve, Etienne Dadaz, 
the brothers Robert and Peter Vandel, John Chautemps, 
Claude Roset, John Goula, Ami Perrin, and some others. 
The presence and success of Farel attracted the attention 
of the syndics, and alarmed the canons. On complaint of 
the grand vicar, Farel was cited before the petty council, 
which ordered him to depart from the town forthwith; but 
he showed the letters from the seigniory of Berne, which 
begged the syndics to give him a kind welcome, and to 
allow him to preach. The protection of the Bernese soft- 
ened the feelings of the council. It was then agreed that 
Farel and Saunier should be summoned before the episcopal 
council and the chapter, to make an explanation of their 
doctrines. They were conducted thither by two of the 
syndics, William Hugues and John Ballard, who took them 
under their safe keeping, and declared to them that they 
should have the privilege of expounding and upholding 
their belief without molestation. The two reformers 
repaired, through crowds of people excited almost to the 
point of riot, to the house of the grand vicar, where all the 
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priests were assembled. The judge of ecclesiastical excesses 
had dissuaded his fellow-priests from all discussion, by say- 
ing, “If discussion arises, all our authority will be over- 
thrown.” 

Therefore, hardly had Farel, accompanied by Saunier and 
the two syndics, appeared in presence of the grand vicar and 
the canons, before he was assailed with most.violent inter- 
rogatories. ‘Farel,” cried they, “are you baptized?” “Why 
do you go about disturbing the land?” ‘What have you 
come here to do?” “Under what authority do you preach?” 
“ Av’n’t you the man who has been preaching the heresies of 
Luther, and disturbing the whole country?” “ Why have 
you come to excite this town by sowing here your heresies?” 
“My lords,” replied he, “I have been baptized in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. I preach Jesus 
Christ who died for our sins, and rose again for our justifica- 
tion. I preach this doctrine to all who may come to hear 
me; and I have no purpose other than to cause this doctrine 
to be received by the whole world. My authority comes 
from God, whose servant I am, and not the servant of man. 
I am ready to set forth my faith before you, and to maintain 
it to the last drop of my blood. I do not disturb the land, 
nor this town, as you say Ido. But as Elias answered to 
King Achab, ‘It is thou, O king! who troublest all Israel, 
and not I;’ so may I answer you, that it is not I, but you 
and yours, who have disturbed not only this town, but also 
the whole world, by your human devices, your sins, and dis- 
solute lives.” 

This audacity increased the wrath of the priests. The 
grand vicar notified to Farel an order to quit Geneva within 
three hours, under penalty of death. He added that they 
treated him with less severity on account of their affection 
for the Bernese,— good friends and allies of Geneva. But 
on Farel’s making the plea that he had been condemned 
without having been allowed to discuss the grounds of his 
belief, one of the canons, named Don Bergery, interrupted 
him, crying, “ Blasphemavit ; reus est morte.’ “Use the 
words of God,” replied Farel, “not the words of Caiaphas.” 
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Then the cry arose on all sides, “Hit him! Hit him! To 
the Rhone with him! To the Rhone!” He was assaulted, 
knocked down, and beaten; and the syndic Hugues, under 
whose pledge he had appeared, had great difficulty, by 
threatening the canons to have the great bell rung to 
summon the people to arms, in extricating him, badly 
bruised, from their hands. Farel left Geneva with Saunier. 
He was accompanied by Ami Perrin, Claude Bernard, and 
John Goula, who, early the following morning, for fear of 
being detected, took him over the lake by boat, and set him 
on shore between Morges and Lausanne. 

Such was the opening of the Reformation in Geneva. By 
any other man than Farel, it would not have been con- 
sidered encouraging. But this experience was one of the 
ordinary incidents of his bold apostleship. He was neither 
surprised nor cast down. He met at Granson, near Lake 
Neufchatel, a young minister named Antony Froment, whom 
he sent into Geneva to foster the seeds deposited by him. 
Froment found the party calling itself evangelical extremely 
intimidated. Nobody dared to receive him into his house, or 
hold communication with him. He announced himself not 
as a preacher but a school-teacher. He hired a large hall 
near the square of the Molard, and posted at the intersec- 
tions of the town-streets the following notice :— 


There has arrived in this town a man who intends to teach the reading 
and writing of French in a month, to all pupils who wish to come to him, 
whether old or young, men or women. The understanding is, that if 
they do not know how to read and write in a month, he asks nothing for 
his trouble. You will find him in the large hall of the Boites, near 
Molard Square, at the sign of the Golden Cross, 


This roundabout method succeeded perfectly. The chil- 
dren were sent to him to learn, and the parents came them- 
selves to listen. He joined preaching to instruction. The 
exhortations of a gray friar who was at that time preaching 
Advent sermons in Geneva, and who had a secret leaning 
toward the reformed doctrines, aided in increasing the num- 
ber of his hearers. Three months after his arrival, whether 
from curiosity, or from his powers of persuasion, the hall he 
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had hired had become too small to hold the crowd that pre- 
sented itself. On one occasion, indeed, this crowd was so 
large that, not being able to get into the house, already filled 
to the doorway, it obliged him to go outside into the square. 
There, mounted on a bench, he signified with a wave of the 
hand to the audience that surrounded him in crowds, that 
they should preserve silence. When all were hushed, he 
exhorted them to kneel and engage in silent prayer; then, 
raising his voice, he introduced his sermon with a prayer, in 
which he asked God, with touching simplicity, “to put the 
wisdom of his word into the mouth of his servant.” He 
finished his invocation with the Lord’s Prayer, and then 
took for the text of the first Protestant sermon pronounced 
in Geneva a verse from Matthew on the false prophets. On 
this topic he set forth the evangelical doctrine according to 
the tenets of Zwingle, which were also those of Farel; and he 
attacked the dogmas, the worship, and the decrees of the 
Romish Church. 

He had been speaking for some time, when the council, 
which had assembled on learning what was going on, sent 
him an order, by the grand sautier, the executive officer of 
its decrees, to stop. But he replied, in the phrase usual on 
like occasions, ‘that it was better to obey God than man,” 
and continued his address. A moment later he was more 
seriously interrupted. The priests, too, had assembled, and 
were coming down from the Church of St. Peter into the 
square with arms. Claude Bernard, one of the evangelical 
burghers, who had espied them, ran up, crying with great 
fear, “Save yourselves! Save yourselves!” Froment, in 
spite of himself, was carried off, and concealed. He remained 
some time longer in Geneva, shut up in the houses of John 
Chautemps, Ami Perrin, and Ayrne Levet, who, in accord- 
ance with a right which their privileges as citizens gave 
them, contrived to pass him off as their servant or appren- 
tice, in order to keep him in the town. But, as he was a_ 
constant source of trouble, and as the partisans of the priests 
continually assailed the house, which served him for asylum, 
with opprobrious language and stones, he was obliged, as 
Farel had done before him, to quit the town. 
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His departure did not arrest the progress of the Reforma- 
tion. The Evangelical party became every day more numer- 
ous. For some time longer it continued to be a secret party. 
It held meetings, but only by night. Those who composed 
it met successively in each others’ houses. They possessed 
copies of the Bible, translated into French by Robert Olive- 
tan, and printed at Neufchftel under the direction of Farel. 
They had a common fund for relieving strangers and the 
poor among their own number. They celebrated their first 
communion in the garden of Etienne Dadaz, situated in the 
environs of the town, and it was furnished by a hosier named 
Guéini. ' 

From that time the Evangelicals, whose numbers and zeal 
increased every day, and the Catholics, whom conviction, 
interest, and passion made the obstinate defenders of the old 
faith, formed two new parties in Geneva. These parties 
took the place of the Eidguenots and the Mamelukes, and 
relied for support, the one upon the Protestant town of 
Berne, the other upon the Catholic town of Friburg. The 
struggle between them began speedily. Its result was 
indicated beforehand by the fate of the preceding parties. 
A unity of belief was no more destined to remain intact than 
a unity of authority had been able to assert itself success- 
fully. The spirit of liberty and the need of improvement 
which had won for the Eidguenots a victory over the Mame- 
lukes, was sure to win it for the Protestants over the Catho- 
lics, and the Evangelical party was destined to triumph 
over the bishop, as the patriotic party had triumphed over 
the duke. 

The Catholics, who were the more ancient and spirited 
party, commenced the attack. Having vainly striven to 
hinder the entrance of Protestantism into their town, they 
resorted to arms to arrest its progress. On the 24th of 
March, 1533, the Bernese, through a herald, sent a letter to 
the magistrates of Geneva, demanding, in favor of the Evan- 
gelicals, that their persecution should cease. This news 
created a great excitement in the town. The council met to 
deliberate; but the priests also assembled during the night 
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preceding Good Friday (March 28) at the residence of the 
grand vicar of the bishop, and resolved to attack the Luth- 
erans on the morrow. The latter, secretly warned by a 
priest, repaired in arms, to the number of sixty-two, to the 
house of Bandichon de la Maison-Neuve. They awaited 
their enemies with a firm front. While the syndics and the 
council were consulting over the letter sent by the seigniory 
of Berne, the priests caused the gates of the town to be shut, 
and assembled the people by the ringing of the great bell of 
St. Peter. Peter Vandel having presented himself in the meet- 
ing of the priests charged with a message of peace, Portery, the 
secretary of the bishop said to him: “ What! traitor; do you 
come even into the temple to spy upon us?” He struck and 
wounded him with a knife, and Vandel escaped from their 
hands with difficulty. 

The Catholics armed and marched, drums beating and 
banners flying, toward the square of the Molard, the spot 
designated for their meeting. They had a piece of artillery 
to batter down the house of Bandichon. The first company 
was several hundred strong, and arrived on the square 
unsupported. They were waiting, before beginning their 
movement, for two other companies; one commanded by 
Captain Bahsserd, the other by the Canon de Vegi. The 
company of Captain Bahsserd, which came from the Saint- 
Gervais quarter, was met by the Captain-General, John 
Philip, a secret partisan of the reformers, and, by virtue of 
his office, opposed to these public disorders. He ordered the 
company to disperse, and secured obedience to the order 
only by using force. The captain and some of his followers 
were wounded; the others, intimidated, withdrew to their 
houses. This news brought the company of the Canon de 
Vegi to a halt, and disconcerted the band already assembled 
in the square of the Molard. 

At this point, some merchants of Friburg, who happened 
to be in Geneva, came forward as mediators between the 
two parties. They went first to Bandichon’s house. The 
Evangelicals had commended themselves to God, after hav- 
ing sworn on their knees to die in his cause and to stand by 
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each other. They had taken their station in battle array in 
the passage-way of the house, with the door open, and were 
bravely awaiting their enemies. As they were not the 
aggressors, they received the propositions of the Friburghers. 
They told them that they desired only to live in peace and 
according to the laws of God; otherwise, they would defend 
themselves to the last, although it was disagreeable duty to 
fight against relatives, friends, and neighbors for the satisfac- 
tion of priests and monks. 

The Friburghers had little difficulty in proving to the 
syndics and district-police captains that the odium of blood- 
shed would fall ultimately upon them, and that their duty 
required them to reéstablish a good feeling in the town. 
But they found the priests more obdurate. In vain did they 
represent to them that, although they were more numerous, 
their adversaries were more daring and under better disci- 
phine ; that their own partisans had children, relatives, and 
friends in the opposite ranks, and that they wished neither - 
to kill nor be killed; that their advice, therefore, to the 
Catholic burghers was to withdraw, and let the priests, 
single-handed, fight the Lutherans. The people who heard 
the advice, approved. ‘The Catholics went to their houses, 
saying: ‘“ We are very silly; why should we get our heads 
broken for the sake of the priests? Let them defend them- 
selves if they choose, and let them settle their quarrel with 
Holy Scripture, and not with the sword.” 

Peace was declared. Each party gave up three of its 
number as hostages. A promise was passed to live on 
friendly terms. The syndics and the council caused procla- 
mation to be make the next day to the sound of the trum- 
pet, that hostilities should cease on both sides; that no 
reproaches or abusive language should be used by either 
party; that they should not speak against the sacraments of 
the Church; and that they should live in entire freedom; 
that flesh should not be eaten on Friday or Saturday ; that 
no preaching should be allowed save by permission of the 
ecclesiastical superiors and the syndics, but that nothing 
should be set forth ix the sermons which could not be 
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proved from Holy Writ. The oath to keep these provisions 
was taken by the secular party in the presence of the 
syndics, and by the ecclesiastics in the presence of the vicar 
of the bishop. But the question was not sufficiently settled, 
and the passions which were eager to solve it were too 
stormy altogether to prevent both sides from seeking fresh 
opportunity to submit the matter to the decision of arms. 

A month later, in another street-fight, growing out of a 
quarrel, a canon named Werli was killed in the square of 
the Molard by a sword-stroke. This canon was a native of 
Friburg, and happened to be influentially related; and so 
the Friburghers were greatly aroused by the murder of 
their fellow-citizen. In the heat of their passion they 
demanded satisfaction of the Genevese. Seizing this oppor- 
tunity to throw up a barrier against the current of religious 
innovations, they urged the bishop to go back into the town 
in order to strengthen his tottering cause. Yielding to 
their invitation and the urgent solicitations of his own 
party, the bishop went back to Geneva, where he was 
followed by one hundred and twenty armed Friburghers, 
led by the relatives of Werli, who posted themselves at 
Gaillard. Assisted by that sort of passiveness which any 
excess committed imparts to those at whose door the blame 
is laid, the bishop caused the arrest of nine burghers of the 
Evangelical party as implicated in the death of Werli. 

But the bishop was injudicious enough to raise a question 
of jurisdiction between himself and the syndics, in his 
anxiety to take away from them the trial of the prisoners, 
in order that he might himself pass judgment as to their 
fate. This claim, which he did not succeed in getting 
allowed, disposed the civil party against him. In order that 
some sort of satisfaction in the affair might be given to all 
the interested parties, an agreement was made that the 
syndics should try the prisoners in presence of two delegates 
from Friburg, two from Berne, and two episcopal commis- 
sioners. But as the burghers feared that the bishop might 
remove the prisoners and transport them to Savoyard terri- 
tory, they redoubled their watchfulness, and held them- 
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selves armed and ready in the streets during the night. The 
bishop, intimidated by these precautions which he consid- 
ered as threatening himself, did not dare to remain in the 
town. He left, accordingly, on the 13th of July, by a 
subterranean passage which led out from the bishop’s resi- 
dence dnto the shore of the lake, where he embarked, and in 
his turn quitted Geneva, to reappear no more. ‘The suit 
proceeded before the syndics. The innocence of the accused 
was established, as was also the fact that Werli had used 
angry violence in striking the Evangelicals with a weapon 
at the very moment in which he was killed. The prisoners 
were all acquitted with the exception of one, named Com- 
heret, who confessed to having given the canon the blow 
that caused his death, and he was condemned to lose his 
head. After the execution, the relatives of Werli and the 
Friburghers returned home satisfied. 

From his place of refuge, Peter de la Baume wrote to the 
Genevese, forbidding the reading of the Bible in the lan- 
guage of the people, and the selling of books treating of 
religious topics. ‘The priestly party, at the same time, 
showed an intention of opposing its adversaries with the last 
of its resources,— discussion. A Dominican monk, a doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne, named Guy Furbity, was sent for from 
Montmélian, to preach the Catholic doctrine in Geneva. 
But when the interdictions of the supreme power had not 
prevented Protestant ideas from gaining entrance into 
Geneva, and when the use of force had not been able to 
conquer them, recourse to discussion was not likely to serve 
their purpose. In those days of critical knowledge in which 
the Catholics showed themselves less skilled than their 
adversaries in an acquaintance with Scripture, and had not 
such able dialecticians, discussion for them meant abdicat- 
ing their power. And so the presence of Furbity hastened 
their downfall. This doctor preached in the Church of St. 
Peter. Very bold in his language, and exceedingly extrava- 
gant in his opinions, he denounced the old heresies of the 
Arians and those of the Vaudois, and then attacked the 
modern heresies of the Germans, specifying the Bernese, 
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He reproached the latter with rending the Church in twain, 
and likened them to those who cast lots for the vestments at 
the death of Jesus Christ. He overwhelmed them with 
opprobrious language, and urged the Genevese to break off 
all intercourse with them. While he was conducting this 
preaching in the cathedral, Froment had come back to 
Geneva. He was accompanied by a French minister, named 
Canus or Dumoulin. He propagated his doctrine from house 
to house, and in a private rather than a secret way; he even 
attended the sermons of Furbity. One day the latter was 
preaching on the Eucharist. He was attacking, as was his 
wont, with violent language opinions contrary to his own, 
and was pouring out opprobrium on those who differed from 
himself. Having said that one must believe in the real pres- 
ence under penalty of damnation, because that was an article 
of faith recognized by the Church and by the Sorbonne of 
Paris, and growing excited in describing the priestly virtue’ 
which was able to render God present, and the criminal sin 
of the Lutherans in denying this presence, he cried out: 
“The consecrating priest is more worthy of veneration than 
the Virgin Mary, for she made Jesus Christ only once, but 
the priest makes and creates him every day ; and he is so full 
of virtue, that in speaking the sacramental words over the 
bread and the wine in some dark cavern or cellar, the bread 
is transformed into the precious body of Jesus Christ, and 
the wine into his blood, a thing which the Virgin never did. 
Let them step forth now, these reprobate Lutherans, who 
preach the contrary; let them stand forth, and I will have a 
word for them. Oh, never fear! These fine, chimney-corner 
preachers will keep well out of sight,— these fellows who are 
good for nothing except to deceive the poor women and the 
ignorant.” 

Froment, who was in the church, rose, and by a motion of 
his hand asked to reply. He said that he would undertake, 
on peril of his life, to prove from Holy Scripture that what 
Dr. Furbity had advanced was false. Profiting by the sur- 
prise caused by his interruption, he set about the refutation 
of the discourse he had just heard. His partisans applauded, 
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and voices were heard saying, “He is right! he is right! 
Let him speak now.” But Furbity stood dumfounded ; 
and the canons, observing his silence, gave the signal to 
their party for another sort of controversy, crying, “ Kill, 
kill the Lutheran! To the Rhone with him! To the 
Rhone!” A great tumult ensued. The populace divided. 
The friends of Froment pressed about him to protect and get 
him out of the church. His adversaries rushed toward him 
to strike him down; but Bandichon, who was by his side, 
drew his sword and said: “I will kill the first man that 
touches him. Let justice be done; and let whoever is in the 
wrong be punished.” The friends of Froment succeeded in 
snatching him from the fury of the Catholics, and concealed 
him in a hay-loft. 

But the minister, Dumoulin, who, on the steps of the 
church, shouted that Froment was right, and that he, too, 
was ready to prove that Furbity was a false prophet, was 
seized and delivered over to the council. The extreme 
party wished to condemn him to death; but the men of 
moderate views representing that Dumoulin had not caused 
the tumult, that he was a Frenchman, and that the King of 
France would not fail to show his displeasure, should they 
in Geneva put his subjects to death, and, finally, that his 
punishment by death would anger the Bernese, their allies, 
who professed the same religion, secured a mitigated sen- 
tence of banishment merely. That same night, Bandichon 
left the town with Dumoulin, who was driven out, and 
Froment, who could no longer remain there in safety, and 
conducted them to Berne. 
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SOME RELATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC STUDY TO 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


The argument of this paper is briefly as follows: We 
inquire what it is that social reform demands of religion ; 
we find that for some reason religion is unable to fulfil that 
demand; we try to show that scientific study tends, at 
least, to supply to religion that which she needs in order to 
do her proper part in the work of social reform. 

Whether or not there is a general, and, on the whole, 
continuous progress of human society towards a higher 
civilization, is a question on which there are two opinions. 
Mr. Carlyle is reported to have said in conversation: “She 
talked of progress, progress, to tediousness; it’s doubtful if 
there is any such thing!” A certain definite shade of gloom 
may be noticed in that portion of contemporaneous English 
literature which treats specifically of social problems; to be 
accounted for, perhaps, by the present conditions of English 
society, and the apparent fixedness of those conditions. 
Land monopoly on the one hand, and widespread pauperism 
on the other, enormous wealth of a few, and misery of the 
general population, the iniquity of such social conditions, 
considered in connection with their apparent immobility,— 
it is this, perhaps, which imparts a sombre tone to the phi- 
lanthropy of the country, and encourages the conclusion that 
time’s noblest offspring has appeared already. 

On the other hand, in this country, the language of social 
philosophy is hopeful, notwithstanding our many threaten- 
ing dangers. With us all persons are under conventional 
constraint to predict pleasant things. It is not for nothing 
that the eagle is the national symbol; the scream of the 
eagle has entered into the American vernacular. 

We accept the doctrine of human progress as established — 
not by a local habit of belief, which can establish nothing, 


but — by the fact that there is a continual improvement in the 
religions of the world. 
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Behind religion, and independent of it, there is an organic 
social development, or process of change, which may or may 
not provide permanent improvements; the action of religion 
is to save and perpetuate the gains thus accruing,— to grasp 
and keep all good that may arrive. 

By the law of organic development what is gained by 
society in one generation is the heritage of the next, from 
age to age. Discoveries, once made, are preserved; dangers, 
once perceived, are buoyed out for the benefit of those who 
follow. Not only so, but the culture of one generation is 
impressed upon the structural organization of the next. 
“Lines of least resistance” are matters of inheritance. A 
child receives, in this way, the family chirography, or even 
a peculiar facility in correct spelling of words, or a special 
aptitude for a vocation. Ona wide scale this is as true as 
when individuals are in question; for on the widest scale 
only individuals are in question. 

So, in these two ways, the gain of one generation pro- 
motes the continuing development of the next. Such gain 
is not only inherited in bulk, so to speak, but with it is 
inherited an enlarged faculty for the management of it, so 
that it may still roll up added gains for a new inheritance. 

This is the process of civilization when the laws of social 
growth are not thwarted in their operation. But it must 
still be admitted possible that the people of any given 
locality or period may not improve their heritage; that they 
may even neglect and forfeit, or contemn and fling away the 
bequests of their predecessors. There is needed a leaven of 
the kingdom of heaven to work in the minds of men and 
determine them towards keeping up the ancestral estate of 
morals and of wisdom. In any given locality or period that 
influence may be feeble, may be altogether wanting; other 
and adverse influences may be in powerful operation; so 
inherited arts may be lost, traditional purity of manners 
may be forgotten, ancestral principles of conduct may 
become inconvenient, and, in that place or time, the course 
of a people may be retrograde towards barbarism. 

It is only that the successive generations may receive and 
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amplify the gifts of inheritance, not that they must in the 
nature of things. Religion constrains them to pursue the 
way of progress. 

The enduring progress of society depends on the real 
working religion of society. The question whether or not a 
prosperous nation will continue on the face of the earth its 
prosperous career is a question concerning its religion. 
What religion is it that leavens that people, its manners, its 
laws, its social relations, its industrial occupations? Other 
nations have risen to great heights of civilization, and again, 
unable to keep and perpetuate their inheritance of glory, 
have fallen to decay. With what confidence can any one 
affirm that it may not be so with any civilized nation of this 
present time; that it may not be so with the people of 
America? With no confidence at all, save as one may be 
able to point out a hopeful superiority in the religion of this 
country over that of the decayed civilizations. 

The great source of national decay in times past has been 
the rapacity of the wealthy class, resulting in the oppres- 
sion of the poor and the extinction of patriotism in the 
hearts of the people. Have we a religion that will prevent 
that, now when the marvellous increase of machinery so 
much facilitates oppression? Have we a religion that lays 
due stress on justice between man and man, on honor and 
integrity, on the just rights of manhood and of womanhood / 
Can our Christian religion Christianize our industrial ma- 
chinery, so that it may work, as God works, without respect 
for persons, distributing its benefits impartially, among all 
classes? If not, we know not why the American State 
should expect a fate more auspicious than that of the per- 
ished States of antiquity. 

Given a religion that is for any reason ineffective towards 
the repression of wrong, and we have, through unrepressed 
cupidity, oppression of the poor by the rich. Given that 
social oppression, and we have misery of the common people. 
Given that misery of the people, and we have presently 
increase of crime and decrease of patriotism. And then 
comes national degeneracy and decay. Ultimately, there- 
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fore, the question of a nation’s career is a question of its 
religion. What help does the present condition of society 
in this country demand at the hands of religion? 

The movement of society, backward or forward, is so 
general, so extended, and so gradual that it may be called a 
drift movement. There is always a tendency of the period, 
a “time-spirit,”’ diffuse, secret, potent; secret, and yet not 
past finding out. It is like the wind which goeth whither- 
soever it listeth, and yet follows the “indications” marked 
for it. i 
It is noticeable of late years that there is in our American 
society a strong tendency towards “financial irregularities,” 
and other crimes against property. One must paint the 
manners and customs of this time in dark colors, if he would 
paint them truly. What with mysteriously vanishing trus- 
tees, demoralized ministers, deacons, and others identified by 
position or by profession with our American religion, the 
increasing frequency of felonious crimes among all classes, 
and the political chicanery which from time to time parades 
itself before the nation’s eyes under the mask of “ Christian 
statesmanship,” it is pretty clear that if any real progress is 
now made in this land, it is achieved against a tremendous 
offset. 

How is this time-drift of iniquity to be accounted for? 
Broadly, by the fact that at this time temptations to wrong- 
doing are unusually strong, and the popular religion is not 
unusually sufficient to cope with them. 

Here, for example, is a man found committing a theft in 
order that he may be sent to jail. He only wants somewhere 
to lay his head. His theft involves no personal dishonesty ; 
it is simply a symptom of the social disorder which bars 
him from an honest livelihood. He steals pro forma for the 
sake of the penalty,—the home afforded by the State to 
thieves. It is painful to think of the men in higher walks of 
society, who, with families dependent on them, have strug- 
gled long against the adverse conditions of the time, and are 
this day hesitating on the verge of crime, or are yielding to 
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the pressure, and are beginning to contrive fraudulently for 
that subsistence which honesty has failed to win. 

When an accredited minister of the gospel defrauds his 
business acquaintance of half a million dollars and runs 
away, it is easy to conclude that he was but an adventurer 
from the start. It may be claimed that religion is no way 
compromised by his misdemeanor since he was altogether an 
irreligious man, who sought professional opportunity solely 
for unprofessional uses. That explanation may in any given 
case be correct; but there are many instances of another 
kind. It very frequently happens that persons who sincerely 
make a good profession and are rendered conspicuous by 
their zeal in specifically religious work, who are not adven- 
turers, but are manfully conscientious and upright in their 
intentions, nevertheless, are not saved by their religion from 
moral degeneracy; they become involved in questionable 
transactions, and even in open and flagrant misdemeanors. 

Now we have a right to expect that religion shall be 
stronger than that. If she is to rescue those who are already 
perishing, surely her power should be adequate to the 
' preservation of those whom she has already long held obedi- 
ent to her instructions. The presumption created by these 
instances is that religion has not yet put on her full strength, 
but is working under signal disadvantage of some kind from 
which she herself needs redemption. 

Thus the drift of this time towards public demoralization 
may be traced, first, to a peculiar stress of temptation 
arising from disordered conditions of social life; and, sec- 
ondly, to some element in the prevailing religion which, 
checking the force of her better inspirations, leaves her 
too feeble to meet the demands of this crisis in public 
morals. 

The reason of religion’s incapacity speedily appears when 
once we begin seriously to ask, How is this demoralizing 
drift of public sentiment to be encountered and turned back? 
The demand occasionally finds utterance in the secular press 
that ministers shall be more faithful in their preaching, and 
address themselves directly to the evils of the times; that 
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they shall place more definite emphasis upon the principles 
of honor, integrity, and manhood. Could this demand be 
generally complied with, a strong influence would be con- 
tributed towards the production of the needed counter-drift. 
But, truly considered, this demand requires a radical change 
in the applied religion of the period. ; 

For let us suppose that ministers should be more faithful 
in preaching what, for the most part, they are preaching 
now, and that the existing religion, just as it is, should be at 
once stimulated to the utmost conceivable activity. Let us 
suppose that all people in this country, men, women, and 
children should fall incontinently under “religious convic- 
tion,’ and be “converted” in accordance with the methods 
and doctrines of the most approved “ Evangelists.” This, 
clearly would not meet the demands referred to for a more 
earnest emphasis of principles of conduct on the part of the 
churches. Preparatory to that, religion herself needs purifi- 
cation, if not reconstruction. 

We would not seem unmindful of the fact that religion, as 
it is, is a potent check upon the reign of evil; somehow it 
bears along hidden under its involutions of extraneous mat- 
ter, vital Christian meanings which do make themselves 
known and felt in society. But the question is, Could relig- 
ion become a more powerful agency to stay iniquity and pro- 
mote righteousness? At present its supreme emphasis is 
laid, not where existing evils require that it should be laid,— 
on practical righteousness,—but on justification by a cere- 
monial righteousness, with a view to the exigencies of the 
life to come. And therefore religion herself needs to be 
lifted by “the stream of tendency that makes for righteous- 
ness.” We say religion; we mean religion as it is inter- 
preted in the popular mind; the people, in mass, must be 
borne along, by some wide current of influence, to a point 
of larger view, whence the paramount supremacy of practi- 
eal righteousness may be seen, before it can come to pass, 
that a justly emphatic reprobation of social crimes may be 
heard in our churches; and then, perchance, such reproba- 
tion will be no longer needed. 
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As the negro preacher is said to have declined to preach 
against theft, for the reason that “it would throw a coldness 
- over the congregation,” so might other preachers decline to 
preach morality lest their hearers should be repelled by the 
coldness of the preaching. Congregations accustomed to a 
more graphic, poetical, and exciting presentation of religion, 
in the picturesque garb of Oriental thought would, indeed, 
be chilled through and through by the preaching of morality, 
even when infused with the warmth of religious emotion. 
It is for this reason that the public mind must be subjected 
to wide educational influences before religion can become 
the mighty force she may yet become to save the people 
from their sins. 

As Solon gave to the Athenians laws which he confessed 
were not the best possible, but were the best that they could 
bear,— as Moses gave laws to the Jews on the same princi- 
ple, making allowance for the hardness of their hearts; as 
Jesus said to his disciples, “I have many things to say to 
you, but ye cannot bear them now,’’—so religion might at 
this time say to the peoples of the world, I am waiting still 
to declare myself. Meantime, as best she may, she codper- 
ates with all influences of civilization to hasten the time 
when, more truly understood, she may marshal her forces for 
mightier conquests. 

When a prairie fire is raging men do not seek to suppress 
it by irregular assault with broom or blanket along the line; 
they start a back fire. And the subtle, strong drift of these 
times is only to be overcome by a stronger current setting 
in the opposite direction. And those who are laboring both 
within and without the popular denominations for a reforma- 
tion in the national religion, are really working at the root 
of the matter. They are undermining crime; they are pre- 
paring the popular congregation to believe in morality. 

But, precisely as the indirect mode of warfare is most 
efficacious against crime, as crime may be checked more 
effectively by the roundabout way of a religious reformation, 
than by direct dealing with it here and there, so, also, the 
aesired reformation of the popular religion is itself best 
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promoted by indirect agencies. The futility of the direct 
method, the futility of argument and exhibition of proof in 
theological controversy, has long been apparent. But here 
now is a periodic drift-movement pouring continually a 
mighty force into the movement for religious reform. Sci- 
ence and scientific study are contributing indirectly more 
than can be contributed directly by religious come-outers, . 
towards the renewal of religion. 

Science has come forth from the cloister of the student 
and opens now her attractive stores to the wayfaring man. 
The origin and derivation of species, the conservation of 
force, and the correlation of forces, evolution, and the various 
special subjects of study included under these terms, are 
such that one may read and understand much that is taught 
concerning them without the aid of a chemical or philosoph- 
ical apparatus, or of a liberal culture. Popular treatises on 
those subjects put some knowledge of them within reach of 
every one who can read; and the field of thought and con- 
jecture opened to those who are curious in this direction is 
so peculiarly fascinating that very many readers are at this 
time seeking to enter therein. All this mental activity in 
the domain of science is indirectly but powerfully auxiliary 
to the desired rehabilitation of religion. 

It is in some quarters apprehended that the “new sci- 
ences” will prove to be hostile to religion, not only in the 
way so often pointed out by controversialists on either side, 
not only in their conclusions, resolving apparent preternatu- 
ralism to natural law, and dismissing miracle from the 
bounds of rational belief, but even more directly in the 
subtle charm they exercise to fascinate the minds of their 
devotees and win them from the less intrusive solicitations 
of religion. 

If the summons of religion were a call to the monastery 
or the hermit’s cave, to lowly brooding over mystic dreams 
of the soul, then any engagement in secular pursuits would 
be irreligious, and occupations would be damnatory in pre- 
cise proportion to the interest and industry they might occa- 
sion. It is true that the great deeds which have commanded 
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the attention of the world have hours of solitude behind 
them. The names which the world forever repeats are of 
those who met God in the inner sanctuary before they 
obeyed him on the field of action. But only as an interrup- 
tion opened in the wall of solid living does the still hour 
prove an entrance way to sources of inspiration. If occupa- 
tion with practical affairs, or with scientific investigation, 
seems to cripple religion by checking the free flight of the 
spirit, it does in truth favor religion by preserving its con- 
nection with the things of earth, the things with which, at 
one end at least, it is or should be concerned. Celestial 
aspiration takes a higher as well as steadier flight when thus 
tethered securely to mundane occupations. The advice of 
Izaak Walton is here to be commended: “ All that are lovers 
of virtue... be quiet and go a-angling.” Activity of some 
kind is the sole alternative to stagnation. 

Whatever quiet opportunities are needed for the descent 
of spiritual influences are securely provided, and it must be 
a busy life indeed that can effectually exclude them. The 
quiet of night comes in every twenty-four hours to favor 
thoughtfulness, and even in the long succession of the seasons 
Nature offers to the meditative mind favoring incitements 
and occasions. ‘To minds that are not inclined to reflection, 
the vicissitudes of experience give summons. The hard- 
ships of the common lot — anxiety, sickness, bereavement — 
will adequately prevent so complete absorption in any engag- 
ing pursuit that the musings of the quiet hour, with their 
burden of desire and resolve, shall be unknown. 

There is really no occasion for jealousy or alarm in behalf 
of religion towards scientific study as an absorbing engage- 
ment of the mind. On the contrary, the influence of scien- 
tific study is in the same general direction with that of relig- 
ion; and the mental habits which it may encourage among 
the people are precisely those most needed for the correction 
of the popular perversions of religion. Both by the methods 
and by the results of study, the world is to learn that the 
qualities of religion that are most useful and enduring are 
those by which it is conformed to Nature and to law. It is 
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scientific study, especially, which enables men to see that 
the attributes by which alone religion can stand where 
science stands, and can stand to conquer in its war with 
wrong, are those which adapt her to the earthly arena, which 
ally her to the actual lives and fortunes of mankind and 
commit her to the enforcement of practical righteousness. 
In this way scientific study becomes an aid to religion, and, 
through religion, a potent element in the desired time-drift 
of social reform. 

Through the mental habit which study engenders, it 
becomes possible to correct the falsifications of religion, 
which could arise only at a time when such mental habit 
was impossible. 

_ Religion properly is two-sided, resting neither altogether 
on internal affection, nor altogether on external fact, but on 
both. It is double,—it originates in the sphere of spiritual 
consciousness whence ‘it is projected to find its other abut- 
ment in the sphere of natural law; it is aspiration and it is 
knowledge, and it is identified with each of these in a 
certain just proportion. It becomes falsified, therefore, 
when %t becomes one-sided, when it is unduly occupied 
with one of these two worlds to the exclusion of the 
other. 

The history of the Christian Church affords illustration of 
both these false developments. The Roman Catholic Church, 
while appealing in many ways to the interior sentiments of 
devotedness and pious aspiration, rests mainly, both in 
regard to its ultimate sanctions and its interior cwltus, on 
what is outside the domain of consciousness; as to its sanc- 
tions, on the traditions of the Church, the decrees of its 
councils, and the edicts of its papal sovereign; as to its 
cultus, on fasts and penances and a glittering ceremonial, all 
external. Here religion is to be seen dwelling, as it were, out 
of doors, but yet visiting from time to time her home in the 
domicile of consciousness, to obtain those needed supplies 
without which she must speedily dwindle and perish. 

The counter tendency, towards a too exclusive inward- 
ness, is to be found in some of the manifold phases of 
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Protestantism. In a general way, the various Protestant 
religions may be classed in two divisions; for the prominent 
guiding principles of the Reformation were these two,— an 
infallible Bible and justification by faith; an external 
authority on the one hand, an internal experience on the 
other. The course of Protestantism has taken both direc- 
tions; on the one hand it has imitated the mother Church 
in being predominantly an external religion, binding itself 
to the letter of Scripture, an outside authority, and on the 
other hand it has in its great doctrine of justification by 
faith, permitted, if not directly encouraged, a dispropor- 
tionate development of religion inwardly. In this way 
Protestantism is able to include a vast variety of abnormal 
doctrinal growths, from the doctrines of Calvinism avowedly 
erected by text-work upon an authoritative Scripture,— 
from that outwardness, on the one hand, to the doctrines of 
the Antinomian Perfectionists superseéing external author- 
ity and obligation by the impulses of the God-inspired soul. 
At either extreme there is, of course, one-sidedness; that is, 
error. In either direction the symmetry of religion is for- 
feited, and in religion loss of:symmetry is loss of truth. 

There is another way in which religion may be falsified ; 
namely, by being placed upon a false basis either within or 
without. And this is altogether the most prolific source of 
error. 

What is the problem that religion has to solve in its first 
intelligent movement. Here are, within dependence, rever- 
ence, aspiration, and an impulse of service or of sacritice,— 
all these exist in some degree in the human soul, always, 
everywhere, in all; these constitute religion in it elementary 
germ. And these are so many questions addressed to the 
universe: What and where is the strength for my depend 
ence, the majesty for my reverence, the perfectness for my 
aspiration, the duty for my sacrifice? This is the problem,— 
these are the problems which religion must set itself to 
answer. 

It were bad indeed that these questions should be an- 
swered by falsehood, even temporarily, while seeking still 
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the true solution. But how pitiably would that evil be 
increased if the falsehood should acquire an unnatural fixed- 
ness beyond the lot of ordinary falsehoods, and bind relig- 
ion to enduring error! And yet the occurrence of both 
these evils was inevitable. 

(1) It was inevitable that the earlier solution should be 
erroneous. I have said that religion asks these questions in 
its first moment of conscious intelligence. And it brooks no 
delay; it must have its answer. But whence is the answer 
to be obtained? From knowledge? From an understand- 
ing of the “things that are made in which the invisible 
things of God are clearly seen”? But in the dawn of relig- 
ion there was little or no knowledge of the things that are 
made. Whence, then, could the answer come? From ¢magi- 
nation. While knowledge as yet delayed her coming, imagi- 
nation was at hand to assume the vacant post and act as 
interpreter. And thus it happened inevitably that religion 
was put upon a false basis. It got from imagination answers 
to its sublime questioning; answers often beautiful, almost 
always poetical, appealing strongly to the child-heart of the 
race, inspiring, not infrequently, to most heroic sacrifices,— 
but almost always false. Though imagination may create 
things that are beautiful, poetical, and picturesque, her 
creations, nevertheless, when placed as the basis of religion 
endanger the superstructure. 

(2) Equally inevitable also that these postulates of relig- 
ion supplied by imagination should acquire an unnatural 
immobility, and be imposed arbitrarily upon belief. For it 
belongs to ignorance to deal with finalities. It is ignorance 
only which can assign to imagination the functions of knowl- 
edge and then suppose itself to know everything. Doubt 
comes by culture or by thoughtfulness; comes through the 
discernment that the field of knowledge is definitely separate 
from the field of imagination, and that the process of knowl- 
edge is a process by examination and proof. Moreover, in 
the times of ignorance religion had no choice but to believe ; 
it could not doubt if it would; it must take the resting- 
place that was offered, for there was no other; as a land- 
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bird essaying too far a flight at sea might fold its wing and 
rest upon the summit of a vessel’s mast. Its true home is 
better than that; its nest in the tree-top securely held by 
branch and bole to Nature’s own stability ; but better for it 
than nothing is the wavering mast-head while it shall recover 
strength for farther flight. 

Doubt came in when doubt was due; when there was at 
length something other than imagination for religion to rest 
upon; when knowledge had increased and the things that 
are made began to be understood. Then it gradually became 
apparent not only that things until then imagined to be true 
were not true, but also that there was in other things a solid 
basis for religious sentiment and emotion. The great transi- 
tion of religion was then effected, from conjecture to fact, 
from things fancied to things proved; not in all minds; by 
no means with the general consent; the old delusion is still 
held to in many quarters. But a forward movement of this 
sort is truly effected once for all while yet it carries but few 
minds with it. Religion has been effectually dislodged from 
that insecure resting-place at the mast-head of imagination,— 
of imagination floating “all at sea,” and has, at least, begun 
to build for itself a nest in the tree of life, the tree of living 
which, if it is not the tree of knowledge, is, at any rate, in 
the same orchard, growing in the same way, rooted in the 
same way to Nature, and reaching in the same way towards 
the heavens. 

As regards social progress, however, and the complete 
correction of those falsifications of religion which I have 
described, it is not enough that this transition should have 
been effected; it is needful, further, that the people should 
find it out. Unconsciously they are now committing a grave 
anachronism. They still rest their religion on foundations 
long since discovered to be insecure. Those foundations 
were, in their day, better than none; we believe they are 
still better than none to-day; for a false religion is religion 
still, and is in some ways profitable. But when old founda- 
tions are discovered to be weak they should be abandoned. 
The very essence of progress consists in leaving some things 
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behind, and pressing forward to better things. In times of 
ignorance, ignorant methods are justified by the fact that no 
others are possible. But to cling still to the old ark, after 
the deluge of ignorance has subsided and disclosed to view 
not merely isolated mountain-peaks of truth, where the few 
giants are scaling the heavens, but even wide-spreading 
plains and valleys, irrigated and made fruitful by streams of 
knowledge descending from those mountain tops,— that is, to 
be less intelligent than the dove in the story, who, as soon 
as it found a better resting-place, abandoned the ark and 
returned not thither again. To cling still to the ark of 
imagination when science, the ark of God, invites us to build 
upon the solid ground of reason, is, to say the least, a grave 
anachronism. 

It is needful still that the people should discover what 
transition of religion has taken place, and be prepared to 
acknowledge cordially its beautiful significance. And just 
here the influence of scientific study is felt, preparing the 
popular mind for the discovery. Yes; that scientific study 
which it was apprehended might alienate from religion the 
minds of men, by diverting their attention to things outside 
of consciousness, does, in effect, save religion, brings her into 
actual relation with things as they are, and gives her a footing 
among substantial facts. And it effects this through the pre- 
cise result that has been especially deprecated: it does divert 
the attention of men to things outside of consciousness; and 
that is to say, from spiritual gyration to the visible creation ; 
from inward “exercise” to outward sacrifice; from things 
framed by irresponsible imagination to the understanding of 
the things that are made. 

More specifically, science effects this salutary rationalizing 
of religion in two very definite ways which may be briefly 
described : — 

(1) In the first place, it exhibits the liability of human 
judgment to error; and in that way inculcates docility. Its 
whole course through history has been marked by cast-off 
systems, notions, conjectures, which it had once cherished. 
The mind that isin the slightest degree familiarized with 
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that ‘study must be naturally obstinate that will not learn 
from it the fallibility of the human mind, and by inference 
the vanity, the absurdity of dogmatic finalities in the sphere 
of religion. One specific result, then, of scientific study is, 
docility, teachableness. 

(2) In the second place, scientific study teaches sincerity. 
The method of science is rigorous; its progress depends 
absolutely on fidelity to established principles; it permits no 
coquetting, no flirting with baseless conjecture, no pandering 
to personal preference, no truckling to popular opinion, no 
insincerity. It must be truthful altogether. It cannot put 
one foot forward unless the other is ona sure foundation. It 
is under an imperious necessity to pay unfaltering homage 
to fact, and to employ in its researches a veracity equal to 
that of Nature herself. And so it teaches sincerity. 

Docility and sincerity! Whata boon to religion if the 
great mass of believers could become, “through scientific 
study, or in any other way, teachable, willing to learn, will- 
ing to hear proof and to yield to proof! And how would 
the religious regeneration of society be hastened if only all . 
persons who have to do with religion in pulpit and pew 
could, for but six short months, be imbued with the sincerity 
that must be practised in scientific study ! 

Docility and sincerity! Religion needs them both for the 
putting on of her might, and will owe them both, in no small 
measure, to scientific study, to that prevalence of scientific 
study which has been by some deplored in the name of 
religion. 

These are, however, but minor details of a large aggregate 
of influences which the study of science brings to the re- 
inforcement of religion. Other details might be mentioned ; 
but the noteworthy fact under this whole subject is the 
mighty stream of tendency opened by the transfer of relig- 
ion from regions of imagination to regions of perception and 
reasoning. When Lucretius spoke of “human life” as 
“shamefully grovelling upon earth, crushed down under the 
weight of religion, who showed her face from heaven frown- 
ing upon mortals from on high with awful aspect,” then 
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religion had not yet descended from the clouds to take her 
place as aratiOnal presence among rational beings. And 
when, in the same connection, he rejoiced with a certain 
derisive glee that ‘a man of Greece’ — meaning Epicurus — 
had withstood her openly, and through his scientific discoy- 
eries “religion is put beneath our feet and trampled upon in 
its turn,” he not only declared, then at the outset, the irre- 
pressible conflict between science rational and religion 
irrational, but he showed what must inevitably have been 
the fate of religion, sooner or later, were not she herself 
essentially modified through the increasing knowledge of 
“things that are made.” Reason must have finally trampled 
her under foot with grim satisfaction as a fallen tyrant; 
but, happily, science compels religion to be rational, and so 
continues her career. Religion does not abdicate, and avoids 
revolution by accepting the’ new conditions. She makes 
concessions, with reluctance, to the demands of scientific 
thought, and finds her throne more securely established than 
before. Science has not placed religion, as Lucretius antici- 
_ pated, under the feet of men, but has put a sure basis 
beneath her sovereignty. This, at least, is the consumma- 
tion towards which we are now moving forward. 

It is a fact full of bright promise for the future of society 
that religion not only accepts the support that science prof- 
fers, but also is learning from science its true application 
among secular affairs,— how to come in healing contact with 
the common concerns of common experience ; how to engage 
itself with the facts of life as history offers them and from 
year to year repeats them; with the inequalities of human 
conditions; with want; with wealth; with crime; with diffi- 
cult social problems; with all that pertains to secular life. 
It need not be feared that religion will lose her sacredness 
by thus becoming practically useful; or that in going to 
school to science she will lose the tender and gentle graces 
which distinguish her. Science may become her school- 
master, yes, ‘to bring her to Christ’; but she remains as she 


was, a child of the soul. 
C. W. Buck. 
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GOLDZIHER’S HEBREW MYTHOLOGY.* 


Time was when such a book as this would have been very 
startling to the average Christian consciousness; when the 
author would have been esteemed appallingly heretieal, and 
have suffered the extremest penalties of ecclesiastical dis- 
pleasure. Fortunately at such a time the book was an 
impossibility. It could not have been written a century, nor 
even fifty years ago. It has come in the fulness of time; 
and, coming, it has found us so much hardened by repeated 
shocks to our conventional ideas of the Bible, that even the 
most orthodox among us will take it very quietly. What- 
ever be the value of its methods and conclusions, it is cer- 
tainly a very interesting book, and, apparently, an excellent 
translation, because it does not read as if it were a transla- 
tion at all, but like a book originally written in an admira- 
ble English style. To the work of Goldziher, Mr. Martineau 
has added two essays by Professor H. Steinthal, of Berlin, 
confirmatory of Goldziher’s principles and results. These - 
were written fifteen years ago, and were the earliest attempts 
to apply the principles of comparative mythology, as laid 
down by Kuhn and Max Miller, to the Old Testament. 
They deal respectively with the legend of Prometheus and 
the legend of Samson. That of Prometheus he finds synony- 
mous with the myth of Moses bringing water from the rock, 
—a myth long antecedent to the myth which represents 
him bringing down the word of Ged. Moses struck water 
out of the rock with his staff. The staff is the lightning, 
the rock the cloud, the water the rain. Before this is 
scouted, the essay of Professor Steinthal should be read. 
But the legend of Samson lends itself even more easily to 
mythical interpretation. All the particulars of the legend 
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fit into the conception of Samson as a solar hero with sur- 
prising deftness. He is the Hebrew Hercules. 

But our main concern is not with Steinthal, but with 
Goldziher, who, acting upon Steinthal’s hint, has elaborated a 
very careful and comprehensive doctrine of Hebrew mythol- 
ogy. Into the region of linguistic niceties I cannot follow 
him. Itis for those who can to say whether in this region 
he is critical or fanciful. But much that he has written can 
be understood by any one who has been a careful reader of 
Miller and Cox and other students of comparative mythol- 
ogy. Within these limits, he impresses me as treading very 
cautiously ; as one not easily deceived; never as one who 
has a theory to maintain and is determined to maintain it. 
His use of the word myth is in its narrowest signification. 
Myth is the mode of expressing the perception which man, 
at the earliest stage of his intellectual life, has of the opera- 
tions and phenomena of nature. Nowit has been denied 
that in this sense the myth is universal. The Hebrews, 
especially, have been declared to be a non-mythologizing 
people; and this not merely by the orthodox, but by the 
most radical critics. Thus Renan has written, “Les Sémites 
n’ont jamais eu de mythologie.” But this assertiongonly rests 
upon an arbitrary scheme of race-psychology invented by 
Renan himself, the substance of which is, that while the 
Aryans start from multiplicity, the Semites start from unity; 
and so the former create mythology, polytheism, science ; 
the latter monotheism, and have neither science nor mythol- 
ogy. This scheme of Renan’s did not wait to be demolished 
by Goldziher. Others have been before him and left little 
for him to do. 

A source of great confusion here has been the notion that 
all mythology has a religious character. But Goldziher 
distinguishes sharply between mythology and religion. The 
attention of primitive man was engrossed by objects of 
sensuous perception,— the changes of light and darkness, 
rain and sunshine, and all that accompanies these changes. 
The myth is what he spoke concerning these. In the natu- 
ral order, religion always rises out of the materials of 
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mythology, and then finds its historical task to be to work 
itself upward into independence. To sever itself wholly 
from mythology and unite itself with the scientific conscious- 
ness is the final problem of religion which is now being 
worked out., The transition from mythology to religion is 
best illustrated by the dualism of Iran. The conflict of good 
and evil isa religious myth developed from the conflict of 
light and darkness,— the myth pure and simple. 

The sources from which a knowledge of Hebrew mythol- 
ogy must be drawn are, first of all, the legends contained in 
Genesis and the book of Judges. Not that the myths exist 
in these legends in their original forms. They are overlaid 
at almost every step with national and theological improve- 
ments, but not often so thickly but that the original ele- 
ments can be laid bare. But these elements are found in 
combination not only with later legendary matter, but with 
genuine history. Historic characters are clothed with myth- 
ical conceptions. It is so with Moses and David and Elijah, 
and even Alexander the Great. But the inverse of this is 
also to be noted. Persons and events really historical have 
sometimes taken on a set of purely mythical appellations. 
The language itself is another source of information, but 
easily capable of misleading the unwary, so frequently does 
the mythical language of one period survive in a much 
later period as the language of poetry and illustration. 
Steinthal, in his essay on Samson, flatters himself he knows 
the particle by which was expressed the greatest revolution 
ever experienced in the development of the human mind. 
It is the particle “as” in such expressions as “and he [the 
sun] is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber.” A 
still further source of information is the Rabbinical Agédd. 
This collection of stories preserves in many instances mythi- 
eal characteristics of the Old Testament,— stories which 
have been lost in the Bible. 

Having indicated the sources of our knowledge, Professor 
Goldziher proceeds to indicate the method of investigation. 
How is the original myth to be discovered under the mass of 
later national and theological legendary matter that has been 
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imposed upon it? First, by certain psychological tests. 
The mythologizing habit goes along with a certain stage of 
psychological development. At this stage all prominent 
natural objects and phenomena have a variety of appella- 
tions. Later, these appellations become proper names of 
mythical fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters; loving 
and hating; fighting with and devouring each other. An- 
other characteristic of this psychological stage is the pre- 
dominance of ideas of space and of motion in space. The 
discrimination of events in temporal sequence marks a later 
stage of growth. Wherever, then, we find the notions of 
time feebly presented, we know that we are in the earlier 
stages of mythology. And wherever we find the temporal 
succession of phenomena treated as important, we may know 
that the myth in which such a trait inheres is far advanced 
from its original form. But there are historic as well as 
psychological factors that enter into the development of 
myths. All social and national changes of an important 
nature are reflected in the myths of a people, and must be 
considered if the development of myths is to be understood. 
To these psychological and historical factors a linguistic one 
is added. At every stage of the investigation the science of 
language throws a flood of light upon it. 

These preliminary considerations, to which any brief*com- 
pendium would do injustice, are followed by a chapter (IV.) 
upon “ Nomadism and Agriculture,” which introduces us at 
once to some of the results which have been reached by 
Professor Goldziher from the sources and in accordance 
with the methods of investigation which he has indicated in 
the preceding chapters. We are here dealing with the 
myth in its own proper forms before it has been transformed 
into legend, saga, fable, or religion. As nomadism always 
precedes agriculture, so, wherever we encounter a nomadic 
myth we know that it is of earlier origin than the agricultu- 
ral myths of the same people. But how distinguish between 
a nomadic and an agricultural myth? Easily enough, seeing 
that the nomad always recognizes the starry heavens and the 


moon, the evening and the night, as his friends and _ pro- 
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tectors; while the agriculturist regards the sun with its 
warmth and brightness, the clear and shining day, as the 
guardian of his labors. So, then, wherever the myth takes 
sides with the night against the day, in the representations 
of their conflict which are constantly recurring, we may 
know that we have a nomadic myth, and where it takes 
sides with the day against the night, we may know that the 
myth is agricultural. Prof. Goldziher quotes from Wetzstein 
a caravan song which celebrates the night in true nomadic 
fashion : — 
“OQ, how journey we, while dew is scattered out, 

And desert-dust bedecks the lips of sumpter beasts! 

O, how journey we, while townsmen sleep 

With limbs involved in coverlets! ” 
Everywhere the nomad represents the night as conquering ; 
or, if it is overcome, he gives a tragic coloring to its fall. 
He sympathizes with it, and not with the power which 
conquers it. With the agriculturist, just the reverse is 
true. Here it is the defeat of the sun-bright heaven that is 
lamented. The fallen Samson is a tragical figure. His 
myth is, therefore, agricultural. It is astonishing how much 
light this single antithesis of the nomad and the agricultur- 
ist throws upon different passages in the Old Testament. 
The nomad reckons time by nights. In his conceptions, the 
night has priority of the day. Hence, “The evening and 
the morning were the first day,”—a true nomadic theory. 
Again, lunar chronology is thoroughly nomadic; our present 
reckoning by months a true survival of the customs of our 
nomadic ancestors. Lunar chronology everywhere precedes 
solar. This marks the advent of the agriculturist. The 
Hebrew conception of the world, like the Arabic, tends to a 
glorification of the nomadic life. In the last stage of their 
national development, the Hebrews represent agriculture 
imposed by God on fallen humanity. The great heroes and 
favorites are always shepherds,— Abel, Jacob, Moses, and 
David. Cain is an agriculturist. Therefore in a nomadic 
legend his offering is rejected. But before Cain and Abel 
were the dramatis persone of a legend they were figures in 
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a solar myth, their conflict representing the conflict of the 
day and night, and the conquest of the latter (Abel) by the 
former (Cain), so that in the original myth, as in the later 
legend, Abel is the nomadic hero. 

Professor Goldziher’s fifth chapter, the longest in his book, 
treats of the principal characters of the Hebrew mythology. 
These are none other than the principal characters of its 
national and heroic legends in a more primitive form of their 
development. Abr-rém, the High Father, with the innumer- 
able host of his descendants, is, perhaps, the most prominent 
figure in the early myth as in the later legend. Not merely 
does the derivative force of the name prove him to bea 
nomadic representative of the nightly or rainy sky, but his 
relations with other characters all betray a mythical founda- 
tion. Isaac the Laugher, or the smiling one, is the smiling day. 
His sacrifice by Abram in its original form was the destruc- 
tion of the evening glow by the oncoming night. The story 
of Jephthah and his daughter is the opposite, or agricultural, 
form of the same antithesis. Jephthah is the opener, — 
opener of the womb of night, the first born. “The sun sacri- 
fices his own daughter. In the evening the sunset-sky is 
born from the lap of the sun; and in the morning, when in 
place of the red sunrise, the hot mid-day sun comes forth, 
Jephthah has killed his own daughter and she is gone.” At 
the mythical stage Jacob dies only to come to life again. 
He marries Rebekah. This, according to Tiele, is the union 
of the sun with the fruitful earth. We hear of him as old 
and blind, ‘“ with weakened eyes,” fit symbols of the declin- 
ing day. The battle of the day and night is frequently 
represented as a strife between brothers. So the strife 
between Cain and Abel, before it was a nomadic legend, was 
a nomadic myth, in which, though Cain destroys Abel, our 
sympathies are all enlisted on the side of Abel, the dark sky. 
Abel is identical with Jabal, and Cain with Tubal-Cain. 
Cain is the same mythological figure as the Greek Hephaes- 
tus and the Roman Vulcan. Sarah, the wife of Abram, the 
queen of heaven, is the moon. She is jealous of Hagar. 
But Hagar is only one of the mythical names of the sun in a 
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feminine form,— the flying one related to the Arabic heira. 
The vagabond Cain is another representation of the moving 
sun. Asher still is another, with Ashera, the moon, its 
feminine consort. Dan and Dinah are only another sun and 
moon, like Asher and Ashera. The amorous contest of 
Yéséph and Zaliché is the conflict of the sunshine with the 
rainy sky. 

A notable fact is that mythical children are frequently 
only repetitions of their parents. Among Cain’s descendants 
only solar heroes are found. Enoch is another “ opener.” 
His three hundred and sixty-five years do not need Professor 
Goldziher to explain them as the days of a solar year. 
Lamech is another solar son of Cain; another day that 
murders its own child,—the night. Noah is a hero of 
the legend of civilization; but where he uncovers himself 
he is a solar hero uncovered from the night. ‘The hairiness 
of Esau and the long hair of Samson are true solar charac- 
teristics, as Professor Goldziher amply shows by citations 
from other systems of mythology. The weak eyes of Leah, 
like those of Isaac, indicate the setting sun. Rachel is the 
cloudy heaven; Joseph, her son, the multiplying rain; his 
bow, the rainbow. Mythical wives, as Jacob’s, are homoge- 
neous with the husbands,—concubines of an opposing 
nature. The most of Jacob’s sons reveal a mythical charac- 
ter. Lot is a designation of the covering night. His daugh- 
ter’s fearful crime is nothing but the melting of the evening 
glow into the later darkness. This is but one of many 
revolting tales which the science of mythology banishes 
from the world of fact to the sphere of the imagination. 

Thus barely stated, I can easily conceive that these inter- 
pretations will seem to many of my readers fanciful in the 
extreme. But as they are set forth by Professor Goldziher, 
and established by a wealth of illustration drawn from 
various sources of comparative mythology, they carry with 
them an impression of reasonableness which it is not easy to 
resist. But why should any one care to resist them? Wel- 
come to every testimony that restores the Bible and the 
Hebrew mind to their legitimate standing in the fraternity 
of natural developments ! 
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The sixth chapter treats of “The Myth of Civilization and 
the First Shapings of Hebrew Religion.” The myth of 
civilization is the answer of the agriculturist to the question, 
Whence came the arts of farming and building, of social law 
and order? The heroes of this myth are always solar. Con- 
spicuous examples are Apollo, Romulus, and the Persian 
Jemshid. Even in the Japanese myth of civilization all the 
heroes are solar. In the Hebrew circle, Adam, the founder 
of the race, identical with Edom, is a solar hero. His name, 
“the Red,” at once identifies him as such. Eve, the revolv- 
ing, is a feminine form of the same idea. Noah, the second — 
progenitor of the human race, is likewise a solar figure. 
Cain, the agriculturist, and, as his name indicates, “the 
smith,” is another. Edom, the original name of Jacob’s 
brother, another. The name of Cain is evidently thrown 
back from the myth of civilization upon the original foe of 
Abel. Edom becomes Esau in the later myth. There are 
many changes of this sort, but they are seldom arbitrary. 
A careful eye can find the law which governs them. 

Professor Goldziher is unable to regard religion as congen- 
ital with man. It is everywhere developed from an ante- 
cedent mythical condition, where the myth only attempts to 
account for the differences of day and night, storm and 
brightness, or of nomadism and agriculture, a wandering and 
a settled life. When this lower condition is exhausted, the 
names which it has generated lose their meaning. Then, by 
some process of natural selection, some one or two are 
fastened on to designate the sun, the moon, and other nat- 
ural objects and phenomena. The others become individual- 
ized,— the names of heroes and gods. The earliest religion 
of the Hebrews was a veneration of the sky, the clouds, the 
rain. Their pillars of cloud and fire indicate this; their 
_ worship of the serpent in the desert. They arrived at relig- 
“ion while still in their nomadic state. Professor Goldziher 
finds reason to believe that Abram, Isaac, and Jacob were 
gods of the nomadic Hebrews ere they became ancestors of 
the more civilized. Why they did not retain their theologi- 
cal character, but became national heroes, is set forth in the 
following chapter. 
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Nomadism ceased for the Hebrews when they established 
themselves on the west bank of the Jordan. Here, properly, 
begins their history. The conquest of Canaan was the great 
turning-point in their life. Heretofore, while wandering in 
the desert, they had worshipped those beneficent powers 
which were most favorable to their nomadic life. Now, in 
the natural order, the solar figures conquering the storm and 
darkness would become the favorites in their mythology. 
But by the conquest of Canaan they came in contact with a 
people more intellectual and more highly civilized than 
themselves. The conquered became conquerors by force of 
' their superior intelligence and culture. They subjected the 
Hebrew mind to theirs. They imposed their religious ideas 
on their conquerors. In this way the natural development 
of Hebrew mythology was arrested. “The Hebrews did not 
possess sufficient resistant force of mind to work the solar 
elements of their own myth into a religion suitable to an 
agricultural people, and had no strength to repel the 
Canaanitish solar myth.” With the general Canaanitish 
notions of religion, they accepted the attendant forms and 
institutions,— temples, high places, sacred woods and trees, 
human sacrifices, and so on. Not only religious but social 
arrangements were borrowed. The Hebrew judges were a 
Canaanitish contribution. Hebrew kingship was another. 

The heroes of the nomadic myth, arrested by a foreign 
genius on their way to deification, were now taken up by the 
growing national self-consciousness, and made heroic Ances- 
tors. The development of this self-consciousness of the 
nation always plays a prominent part in the history of the 
myth. Here, as elsewhere, the myth became history. The 
details of this process are traced by Professor Goldziher in 
an exceedingly interesting and convincing manner. The 
entire mythology of the people assumed a national character. 
Thus it revenged itself upon the enemies to whose religion 
and culture it was compelled.to succumb. 

The next step in the development of the Hebrews was the 
rise of monotheism. In regard to the general relation of 
monotheism to polytheism, Professor Goldziher contributes 
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a few pages of admirable discussion. With the Hebrews the 
development of the former from the latter was very gradual, 
and went through many phases. The rise of a monarchical 
form of government was one of the most potent factors that 
assisted it. The name Jevohah, or “ Jahveh,” was a product 
of the aroused sentiment of nationality impatient of the 
names which had been borrowed from the Canaanitish 
peoples. But at first it was only another name for the same 
idea that was conveyed by the name Eléhim. And here 
began the theocratic system,—a league between religious 
and national ideas. The heroic Ancestors without losing 
their national character became pious servants of Jehovah. 
A little later, the separation of the Northern from the 
Southern tribes brought about a differentiation of the myths; 
the Northern tribes, as less theocratic, clinging more fondly to 
the more secular and patriotic elements; the Southern to 
the more theocratic, and developing these still further. 

In Chapter IX., Professor Goldziher treats’of ‘* Prophetism 
and the Jahveh Religion.” The function of the prophets 
has nowhere met with a more generous appreciation. The 
prophets did not invent the name of Jahveh any more than 
Mohammed invented the name of Allah. But what the 
epileptic huckster of Mecca did for the name Allah, that the 
prophets did for the name Jehovah. They made it the 
symbol and rallying cry of a new idea and a new order. 
They were the purest and most ideal representatives of 
national individuality and independence. 

In his concluding chapter, Protessor Goldziher treats of 
the Hebrew myth in the Babylonian Captivity. The influ- 
ence here was not to transform, but to make positive addi- 
tions to the native stock. Among these was the Deluge ; 
another was the Garden of Eden; still another is the Tower 
of Babel. The Iranian origin of these conceptions is made 
good, it seems to me, without forced construction. 

And with these considerations, Professor Goldziher brings 
his studies of Hebrew mythology to an end. I have found 
them very interesting and convincing, but am sensible that 
I have brought together here only a beggarly array out of 
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the multitudes of all his arguments and illustrations. On 
special points he may have gone astray, but in the main I 
cannot help thinking that the truth is on his side. If it is, 
biblical studies are even more complicated than we have 
supposed; and the use of the Bible as a text-book in secular 
or Sunday-schools is made a still more doubtful matter. If 
it is, one more step has been taken to restore the Bible to 
the great confraternity of universal Scripture, wherein, how- 
ever human, it shall be no less divine than ever, if we may 
dare believe that the Eternal hides in every atom and event, 
and, most of all, in every human soul. 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


ARNOLD OF RUGBY.* 
16 fe 


The subjects which engrossed Arnold’s thought most 
deeply, and which he treated with the greatest fulness, 
were the relations and nature of Church and State, trac- 
tarianism, dissent, and the interpretation of Scripture. His 
work in the first of these fields, incomplete as it was, I can 
but think will be regarded as his most important work; and 
though any adequate presentation of his views in brief space 
is quite impossible, some statement of them is necessary, 
and the more so because they will be found to be the key to 
his position in relation to the Oxford movement, and to 
every question of Church reform. Amidst some common- 
place notes on Paul and Chrysostom, written as early as 
1818, while he was yet a student at Oxford, we stumble 
upon a statement, complete as far as it goes, of his subse- 
quent doctrine of the identity of Church and State. In 
1827, he writes: “I have long had in my mind a work on 
Christian politics, or the application of the gospel to the 
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state of man as a citizen, in which the whole question of a 
religious establishment, and of the education proper for 
Christian members of a Christian commonwealth would 
naturally find a place.” At the same time he says, in a 
letter to Dr. Whateley: “What say you to a work on 
xodvtiny, IN the old Greek sense of the word, in which I should 
try to apply the principles of the gospel to the legislation 
and administration of a State? It would begin with a 
simple statement of the +ré4oc of man according to Chris- 
tianity, and then would go on to show how the knowledge 
of this réa0c would affect all our views of national wealth, 
and the whole question of political economy; and also our 
practice with regard to wars, oaths, and various other relics 
of the crovyeia rov kéouov.” This work was never completed ; 
but from fragmentary essays and discussions in addresses 
and letters we are able to infer what its scope and character 
would have been. 

His belief was, “that the object of the State and the 
Church was alike the highest welfare of man; and that, as 
the State could not accomplish this unless it acted with the 
wisdom and goodness of the Church, nor the Church, unless 
it was invested with the sovereign power of the State,— the 
State and the Church in their ideal form were not two 
societies, but one; and that it is only in proportion as this 
identity is realized in each particular country, that man’s 
perfection and God’s glory can be established on earth.” “T 
want to know,” he says, “what principles and objects a 
Christian State can have, if it be really Christian, more or 
less than those of the Church. In whatever degree it differs 
from the Church, it becomes, I think, in that exact propor- 
tion unchristian.” The true end of the Church he main- 
tained to be the putting down of moral evil. With the 
notion of a perfect Church, it is utterly inconsistent to take 
“any part or parts of human life out of its control, by a pre- 
tended distinction between spiritual things and secular; a 
distinction utterly without foundation, for in one sense all 
things are secular, for they are done in time and on earth; 


in another, all things are spiritual, for they affect us morally 
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either for the better or the worse, and so tend to make our 
spirits fitter for the society of God or of his enemies. The 
division rests entirely on principles of heathenism, and tends 
to make Christianity, like the religions of the Old World, 
not a sovereign discipline for every part and act of life, but 
a system for communicating certain abstract truths, and for 
the performance of certain visible rites and ceremonies.” 
“Of course,” he says in another place, “if the object of the 
State be merely, as Warburton represents it, the protection 
of men’s bodies and goods, then the ideas of Church and 
State are necessarily distinct. And the same conclusion 
follows also if we hold that the object of a Church, either 
solely or principally, is to perform certain external cere- 
monies, or to teach certain abstract opinions. But these are 
the notions of sensualism on the one hand and of priest- 
craft on the other,— not of true philosophy and Christianity. 
The State has a far nobler end than the care of men’s bodies 
and goods; the Church has a far nobler end than the per- 
formance of ritual services, or the inculeating abstract 
dogmas; the end of both is the highest happiness of man ; 
and this must be his moral happiness.” 

“The true object of the State, which the old philosophers 
distinctly recognized, and labored to carry into effect, has 
been, as we know, continually lost sight of through the evil 
passions of men; insomuch that government has come to be 
regarded as a mere necessary evil, an encroachment upon 
individual liberty not to be desired but endured; and of 
which the smallest possible dose, so to speak, is the most 
desirable. And the Church, through the same evil nature 
of man working in this instance by the system of priestcraft, 
has so fallen short of ¢ts true object, and so turned aside 
after a false one, that it too has’ been regarded as an enemy 
to man’s happiness, and the most perfect school of all truth 
and goodness has been branded as the source of superstition 
and of folly. 

“Tf the object of the State and that of the Church be 
always an intention identical; and if in a Christian State it 
is really identical; that is, the Christian State and the 
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Church have precisely the same notions of man’s moral 
happiness; and if the State by virtue of its sovereign power 
can control men more effectually than any less sovereign 
society ; if, again, they have neither of them of necessity a 
distinct external form, which cannot be made to assimilate 
to that of the other, then the two institutions may be 
identical ; and that common object which both pursue will 
then be pursued most effectually when they are identical ; 
7. @, When the State is Christian, or, to express the same 
thing in other words, when the Church is sovereign.” 

“J look to the full development of the Christian Church,” 
he wrote again, “in its perfect form, as the kingdom of God, 
for the most effective removal of all evil, and promotion of 
all good; and I can understand no perfect Church, or per- 
fect State without their blending into one in this ultimate 
form. I believe, further, that our fathers at the Reforma- 
tion stumbled accidentally, or rather were led unconsciously 
by God’s providence, to the declaration of the great princi- 
ple of this system,—the doctrine of the King’s supremacy ; 
which is, in fact, no other than an assertion of the supremacy 
of the Church or Christian society over the clergy, and a 
denial of that which I hold to be one of the most mischievous 
falsehoods ever broached,—that the government of the 
Christian Church is vested by divine right in the clergy, and 
that the close corporation of bishops and presbyters — 
whether one or more, makes no difference —is and ever 
ought to be the representative of. the Christian Church. 
Holding this doctrine as the very corner-stone of all my 
political belief, I am equally opposed to Popery, High 
Churchism, and the claims of the Scotch Presbyteries, on 
the one hand, and to all the independents and advocates of 
the separation, as they call it, of Church and State, on the 
other; the first setting up a priesthood in the place of the 
Church, and the other lowering necessarily the objects of 
law and government, and reducing them to a mere system of 
police, while they profess to wish to make the Church 
purer. 

“The State in a Christian country is the Church, and 
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therefore has much to do with religion.” “The Church, as 
such, has no divinely appointed government,’ — these two 
brief declarations of his own may be considered the corner- 
stones of his system. Of course he was immediately brought 
face to face with the question of Dissent and with the High 
Churchism which contends that the Church has a distinct 
external form, a divine, unalterable polity. 

Dissent he regarded as a grave evil, as dividing and weak- 
ening men’s efforts to improve society; its general cause, 
the inveterate mistaking of the nature of Christian union, 
and its particular cause in England the imperfect constitu- 
tion of the Established Church; its remedy, the enlarge- 
ment of that constitution. At the very outset a great ques- 
tion is involved, What are the political rights of individu- 
als? “ Against society,” he answers, “they have no political 
rights whatever, and their belonging to society or not isa 
matter not of their own choice, but determined for them by 
their being born and bred members, of it.” “Citizenship 
implies much more than local neighborhood, or an inter- 
course of buying and selling; it is an agreement in the high- 
est feelings and principles of our nature.’ What those 
principles are every society has the unquestionable right to 
determine for itself, as also what institutions to establish for 
giving them efficiency. And in the case in point, “if the 
dissenters be a small minority, and the members of the 
establishment conscientiously believe that the full rights of 
citizenship cannot be granted to them, although their exclu- 
sion may be unwise, and betray a narrow and unsocial spirit, 
yet it may not be called unjust. The right of society to 
judge for itself, in such a case, cannot be questioned; and 
individuals can plead no political rights in opposition to 
society. But the case is wholly altered when, instead of a 
small minority, they become a substantive part of the whole 
nation,—in numbers, in wealth, and in intelligence and 
moral qualifications. It is then no longer society on one 
side, and a few individuals on the other, but society divided 
against itself.” To this complexion he clearly saw England 
had come, and that a long maintenance of the status quo 
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would be impossible. It is absurd, he said, to suppose that 
the mischief can be remedied without an enlargement of the 
present ecclesiastical constitution. “Ido not see how any 
man can avoid the impression that dissent cannot exist 
much longer in this country as it does now; either it must 
be comprehended within the Church, or it will cease in 
another way,— by there being no Establishment left to dis- 
sent from.” He acknowledged that everything seemed tend- 
ing towards this last result; but he acknowledged it with 
the deepest sadness. It means, he said, “the public renounc- 
ing of our allegiance to God; for, without an Establishment, 
although it may happen that the majority of Englishmen 
may still be Christians, yet England will not be a Christian 
nation; its government will be no Christian government ; 
we shall be wholly a kingdom of the world, and ruled 
according to none but worldly principles. In such a State 
the establishment of paganism would be an absolute bless- 
ing; anything would be better than a national society, 
formed for no higher than physical ends; to enable men to 
eat, drink, and live luxuriously; acknowledging no power 
greater than its own, and, by consequence, no law higher 
than its own municipal enactments. Let a few generations 
pass over in such a State, and the missionary who should 
preach the worship of Ceres, or set up an oracle of Apollo, 
or teach the people to kindle the eternal fire of Vesta on the 
common altar-hearth of their country, would be to that 
degraded society as life from the dead.” ‘This is a passage 
deserving special attention as declaring with feeling the 
ground so poorly understood by Americans generally, on 
which the Establishment is defended by broad-minded and 
philosophical English churchmen. It is animated by the 
same spirit that moved Wordsworth to cry, — 


“Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn.” 


The gravity of the situation and the imminence of a catas- 
trophe were pressed upon him by every social subject with 
which he had to deal. “The question goes through the 
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whole frame of our society,” he wrote, discussing the matter 
of university reform. “Nothing more reasonable than that 
national education should be in accordance with the national 
religion; nothing more noble or more wise in my judgment 
than the whole theory of the reformers on this point. But 
the Established Church is only the religion of a part of the 
nation, and there is the whole difficulty.” The extinguish- 
ment of dissent by persecution he knew to be as impossible 
as wicked. The true way he believed to be to extinguish it 
by comprehension ; in a word by establishing it. He believed 
that the great existing bodies of Dissenters should be raised 
to the same political status as the Church of England; that 
different forms of worship at different hours in the parish 
church should be allowed, and every means taken to secure 
equality; while at the same time so great enlargements and 
reforms should be made in the standards and forms of the 
Established Church as to give free scope for the greatest 
varieties of opinion and of active methods. How broad he 
would have made this comprehension may be inferred from 
his belief “that Christian unity and the perfection of Christ’s 
Church are independent of theological articles of opinion ; 
consisting in a certain moral state and moral and religious 
affections.” He was very sensible of the great debt England 
owed to the Dissenters. He cared more for many of their 
authors than for the great Church divines. “TI have left off 
reading our divines,” he writes, “because, as Pascal says of 
the Jesuits, if I had spent my time in reading them fully, I 
should have read a great many indifferent books.” He held 
John Bunyan to have been a man of incomparably greater 
genius than any of them, and thought that Milton treated 
the Church writers of his time with the feeling which they 
deserved. If dissent, as it exists in England, be a breach of 
unity, whose fault is it? he asks; and he finds the fault in 
the uniformity and strict formality which the Church had 
adopted. Her machinery was both stiff and feeble; while 
the Dissenters, free and unrestricted, could exercise their 
ministry as circumstances required. “High Churchmen,” 
he said, “ talk of the sin of schism as if they were not equally 
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guilty of it.’ He believed that when a constitution is 
destroyed it is because it ought to be destroyed; and that if 
a church tumbles, it is because it is rotten. 

Church reform was one of the earliest causes in which he 
enlisted himself. ‘The more J think of the matter,’ he 
writes, “the more intense is my wonder at the language of 
admiration with which some men speak of the Church of 
England”; and he devoutly hopes to see burnt one day in 
the fire the hay and stubble with which she had overlaid the 
foundation. “When I think of the Church,” he wrote in 
1839, “I could sit down and pine and die.” He was not 
satisfied with any measures “to patch up this hole or that,” 
but demanded that “the whole corrupt system” should be 
recast. ‘The High Church party,” he said, “idolize things 
as they are; the Evangelicals idolize the early reformers. 
Their notion at the best would be to carry into full effect the 
intentions of Cranmer and Ridley. Neither party are pre- 
pared to acknowledge that there is much more to be done 
than this.” ‘The true and grand idea of a church— that is, 
a society for the purpose of making men like Christ, earth 
like heaven, the kingdoms of the world the kingdom of 
Christ —is all lost; and men look upon it as ‘an institution 
for religious instruction and religious worship,’ thus robbing 
it of its life and universality, making it an affair of clergy, 
not of people; of preaching and ceremonies, not of living; of 
Sundays and synagogues, instead of one of all days and all 
places, houses, streets, towns, and country.” In 1826, during 
his residence at Laleham, he first took hold of the matter in 
earnest, denouncing with unsparing severity, in the pages of 
the Edinburgh Review, the Church’s ritual unalterableness, 
her “ venerable rust,” her, “ notorious spirit of Toryism,” the 
corrupt system of patronage, the spirit of exclusiveness, the 
unreality of the preaching, the foolish multiplicity of terms 
of conformity, the “ Episcopalians of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles,” the indifference to popular education, the ill adaptation 
to poor and simple, and the hundred evils that cried so griev- 
ously. ‘ Above all,” he concluded, ‘we wish to dispel that 
cloud of prejudice, which, on this question, besets the minds 
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of so large a portion, not of the clergy only, but of the gen- 
tlemen of England, to expose some of those parrot-like 
phrases, which, to the disgrace of human reason, so often 
bind men’s minds with a secret and sovereign charm. Such 
are the expressions which we so often hear of ‘the constitu- 
tion in Church and State’; of its ‘venerable Establishment’ ; 
of its ‘heroic martyrs,’ its ‘pious and learned reformers’; and 
of ‘the mild and tolerant spirit of its doctrines and its min- 
isters.’ We call these parrot-like phrases, because, as they 
are commonly used, they are all either untrue or irrelevant. 
‘The constitution in Church and State!’ Why, it is like 
the feet of the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which 
were made part of iron, and part of miry clay; the State 
strong and sound, gradually perfected by the care of succes- 
sive generations, carefully watched, and continually re- 
paired; the Church patched up in a hurry three hundred 
years ago, out of elements confessedly corrupted, and ever 
since allowed to subsist, unlooked to and unmended, as if, 
like the waters of the Thames, it would grow pure by the 
mere lapse of time.... The Church of England has no 
doubt had its ‘heroic martyrs’; but so has the Church of 
Rome; and so have all Christian communions; and besides, 
is it not a little preposterous to invoke the names of those 
who died in the cause of reformation, in aid of an argument 
that their example of reform should never be followed again ? 
It has had, too, ‘its pious and learned reformers’; and we 
wish that it would produce some more, equal in piety, and 
superior in judgment and enlightened views to those of the 
sixteenth century.” In 1833, in his famous pamphlet on 
the principles of Church reform, he went over all these 
points again in the most thorough manner, proposing many 
positive schemes for improvement. Everything which he 
lays down in this is so prudent and reasonable, that it is 
hard for us to understand the storm of abuse which it drew 
upon him. He owned himself that he was quite unprepared 
to find men so startled at principles which seemed to him as 
plain as light. But English Churchmen had been already 
maddened by his pamphlet on the Roman Catholic claims, 
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and his essay on inspiration, and only awaited a signal for 
the explosion of the fear and dislike which, as Dean Stanley 
says, discussing the event, ‘is almost sure to be inspired by 
the unwelcome presence of a man who has resolution to pro- 
pose, earnestness to attempt, and energy to effect, any great 
change, either in public opinion or in existing institutions.” 
Even his friend Dr. Hawkins, the Provost of Oriel, charged 
him with writing “ with haste, and without consideration, on 
subjects which he had not studied and did not understand, 
and which were not within his proper province.” “I regret 
exceedingly the use of this kind of language in Oxford,” 
Arnold sharply replied....“It so happens that the sub- 
ject of conformity, of communion, of the relations of Church 
and State, of Church government, etc., is one which I have 
studied more than any other which I could name... . If 
any respectable man of my own age chooses to attack my 
principles I am perfectly ready to meet him, and he shall 
see at any rate whether I have studied the question or no.” 


High Churchism, the pretension that the Church has a 
distinct external form, a divine, unalterable polity, is of 
course a principle directly opposed to Arnold’s whole scheme, 
and it was with this pretension that he had chiefly to con- 
tend. “Grant that there is a priesthood, that is, an order of 
men deriving their authority from God only, through the 
medium of one another, and you introduce at once into the 
relations of civil and religious society an element of perpet- 
ual disunion.” Believing with Rothe that the State and not 
the Church is the perfect form under which Christianity is 
to be developed, nothing could be more lamentable in his 
eyes than such a reaction as was the Oxford movement. 
There must be no imperium in imperio. ‘Even had the 
Christian ministers of religion been a priesthood, yet the 
example of the Israelites might teach us that Moses is 
greater than Aaron,—that he who rules God’s people to 
direct them in the ways of judgment, mercy, and truth, is 
greater than he who ministers at the altar. Much more are 
Christian rulers greater than the Christian clergy.” Con- 
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spicuous as were his efforts for justice to the Roman Catho- 
lics, and sore as was the persecution they earned him, no 
man saw more clearly that.the hope of reconciliation be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants was vanity. ‘“ The 
principles are eternally at variance,” and the opposition 
cannot end until Roman Catholicism itself ends. For Eng- 
lish High Churchism he had the same words. The system 
held the fundamental error of Romanism, without the merit 
of the Roman consistency. “The Roman Catholic system 
has the legs right in number,” he said. “Their notion of 
apostolical succession is accompanied by their belief in apos- 
tolical tradition. Thus according to them there,is a knowl- 
edge entrusted to the successors of the apostles, which is not 
accessible but through their medium; the written word of 
God is not complete without the addition of the unwritten.” 
But “these persons, while maintaining the erroneous conclu- 
sions of the Roman Catholics, have at the same time denied 
the foundation from which alone they could be legitimately 
derived; betraying a mind not only unstartled by a false 
opinion, but incapable of examining the reasons on which 
it might claim to be received.” 

“Does our Lord,” he asks, “or do his Apostles, encourage 
the notion of salvation through the Church? Or would any 
human being ever collect such a notion from the Script- 
ures?” And he accounted the doctrines that the sacra- 
ments are essential means of grace, and that they have no 
virtue unless administered by regularly ordained clergymen, 
as the very roots of the superstitions which the article justly 
describes as “blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” 

“Has the king no authority to rule?” he asks, discussing 
the question of apostolic succession; “nay, does he not 
most truly rule by a divine right, because he derives his 
power from the law? So every man appointed by the law 
to minister in the Church, ministers by divine authority ; 
the voice of the law is as the voice of God.” He showed 
that the acknowledgment of the king’s ecclesiastical su- 
premacy made the doctrine of succession an absurd thing in 
the Church of England. “Tf there be no divinely appointed 
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succession for our kings and parliaments, who are the only 
supreme governors of the Church, it is impossible to suppose 
that such a succession can exist in the case of the clergy, 
who are subordinate ministers, with no independent power 
in the Church whatever.” “The mischief of the false 
Church notion,” he said, “consists in its substitution of the 
idea of priesthood for that of government,” —for “the suc- 
cession has no meaning whatever if there be not a priest- 
hood.” He was indignant at the anxiety caused by the 
Catholic revival of the old story of the Nag’s Head conse- 
cration in order to impugn the validity of English ordina- 
tions. ‘It seems to me, that any man who believes that 
their validity would be shaken, if that story could be proved 
to be true, so far from being able to answer Roman Catholic 
arguments, is quite fit to be a Roman Catholic himself. Our 
ordinations are valid, because we preach Christ’s Gospel, 
and are appointed to our work by the law of our Church; 
and he who seeks another warrant for them, injures the 
cause of Protestantism far more than he can possibly serve 
it by establishing the fact of the regularity of the succes- 
sion.” He thanked Newman for pushing the doctrines of 
the succession, etc., to their legitimate consequences, and 
showing that no middle ground could be maintained ; “ for 
really and truly the meaning of the succession is what one 
of the writers of the Tracts stated in one of the earliest of 
their numbers, ‘that no one otherwise appointed could be 
sure that he could give the people the real body of Christ.’ ”’ 
He said that all the moderate High Churchmen. seemed to 
him unable either to perceive clearly what the essence of 
the doctrine is, or to express what they did perceive. 

“ But granting that all this notion of a priesthood, and of 
the power of the keys, and of apostolical succession, be an 
error,” he imagines some may urge, “still, is it not an amia- 
ble and an innocent one? Does it not encourage those feel- 
ings of reverence and humility, which are undoubtedly moral 
qualities of the highest order, and which the tendency of 
our times is daily striving to diminish? It encourages 
them,” he answers, “as idolatry encourages piety; that is, it 
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first corrupts and degrades them, and then endangers their 
utter destruction by provoking the opposite feelings of 
human nature to a tremendous reaction.” 

The Newmanites themselves drew from him words more 
bitter than he ever used towards any other class or cause. 
“ They are Roman Catholics at Oxford instead of at Oscott, 
—Roman Catholics signing the articles of a Protestant 
Church, and holding offices in its ministry. . . . They hate 
the Reformation; they hate the reformers.” ‘Some of the 
Oxford men now commonly revile Luther as a bold, bad 
man. How surely would they have reviled Paul! How 
zealously would they have joined in stoning Stephen! True 
children of those who slew the prophets, not the less so 
because they with idolatrous reverence build their sepul- 
chres.” “There is something almost ludicrous, if the matter 
were not too serious, in the way in which speaks of 
Calvin, and the best and ablest of his followers, and some of 
the great living writers of Germany, whom he must know, 
as of men laboring under a judicial blindness. ‘This people 
“who knoweth not the law,’ 7. e., as interpreted by the tradi- 
tion and doctors of the Church, ‘are accursed.’ It is vain 
to argue with such men, only when they ascribe a judicial 
blindness to Calvin and Zwingle, or to Tholuck, Nitzsch, and 
Bunsen, one cannot but be reminded of those who ‘ with 
lies made the heart of the righteous sad, whom God had not 
made sad,’ or of those who denied St. Paul’s apostleship and 
spirituality, because he was not one of the original twelve 
Apostles, and because he would not preach circumcision.” 
“These men would exclude John Bunyan and Mrs. Fry 
and John Howard from Christ’s Church, while they exalt 
the non-jurors into confessors, and Laud into a martyr!” 
The famous Hampden affair drew from him an article so vio- 
lent that Dean Stanley judged it not best to reprint it with 
the other miscellaneous essays. I am glad to give a brief 
extract from it here, as the not too severe expression of 
righteous indignation at a persecution worthy only of the 
darkest days of medievalism. After rehearsing, in burning 
words, the history of the affair, and consoling himself with 
the reflection that the world has on the whole advanced, and 
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that the heresy of one period becomes the orthodox faith of 
another, he says :— 


The High Church party is made up of two elements; of the Hophni 
and Phineas school, on the one hand —the mere low, worldly clergy, care- 
less and grossly ignorant, — ministers not of the Gospel, but of the aris- 
tocracy, who belong to Christianity only from the accident of its being 
established by law; and of the formalist Judaizing fanatics, on the other 
hand, who have ever been the peculiar disgrace of the Church of Eng- 
land; for these High Church fanatics have imbibed, even of fanaticism 
itself, nothing but the folly and the virulence. Other fanatics have per- 
secuted, like the Romanists, in order to uphold a magnificent system, 
which, striking its roots deep, and stretching its branches wide, exercises 
a vast influence over the moral condition of man, and may almost excuse 
some extravagance of zeal in its behalf. Others again have been fanatics 
for freedom, and for what they deemed the due authority of God’s own 
word. They were violent against human ceremonies; they despised 
learning; they cast away the delicacies, and almost the humanities of 
society, for the sake of asserting two great principles, noble even in their 
exaggeration, — entire freedom towards man, and entire devotion towards 
God. But the fanaticism of the English High Churchman has been the 
fanaticism of mere foolery. A dress, a ritual, a name, a ceremony, a 
technical phraseology; the superstition of a priesthood, without its 
power ; the form of Episcopal government, without the substance; a sys- 
tem imperfect and paralyzed, not independent, not sovereign; afraid to 
cast off the subjection against which it is perpetually murmuring. Such 
are the objects of High Church fanaticism — objects so pitiful, that if 
gained ever so completely, they would make no man the wiser or the 
better; they would lead to no good, intellectual, moral, or spiritual; to 
no effect, social or religious, except to the changing of sense into silliness, 
and holiness of heart and life into formality and hypocrisy. 


He longed for some position at Oxford, that he might fight 
the evil on its own ground. “My spirit of pugnaciousness 
would rejoice in fighting out the battle with the Judaizers, 
as it were in a saw-pit.” But there was no man whom the 
Judaizers were so careful to keep out of the saw-pit, and 
they succeeded almost to the last. 

Arnold did not depreciate Episcopacy; but he showed 
that, “like ordinary civil offices, its identity depends on its 
continuing to exercise an equal influence on the body con- 
nected with it.’ ‘To imagine that any one form was 
intended by the Apostles to be binding upon all Christians, 
in all times and in all countries, seems to me to betray equal 
ignorance of the spirit of Christianity, and of the nature 
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and ends of government.” “Till the growth of the Italian 
republics, in the middle ages, Christians had, with hardly a 
single exception, lived from the beginning of the Gospel 
under monarchical governments. Is this an argument that 
no other form is consistent with Christianity?” Such a plea 
has indeed been not uncommon. “Thus the simple fact of 
the existence of Episcopacy amongst the early Christians is 
pleaded as an example for Christians now, whereas it is in 
fact no example at all; first, because it remains to be proved 
whether so much of the institution as it is proposed to per- 
petuate was its essence, or only an accidental adjunct; sec- 
ondly, because the circumstances of the two cases are differ- 
ent, and there are reasons why Episcopacy should have been 
universally adopted, de facto, then, which by no means prove 
that it must be adopted, de jure, now and forever.” 


It remains for us to notice Arnold’s view of inspiration 
and method of scriptural interpretation. In this depart- 
ment of thought he was the pioneer for the English Church 
of principles now so common that men forget who first pro- 
claimed them,—though he himself was greatly influenced 
by Tholuck, and especially by Bunsen. His principles were 
of very gradual growth, and it is curious to read that one of 
the most elaborate of his early sermons, a sermon intended 
for the university pulpit, was in defence of the verbal inspi- 
ration of Scripture. A position like this it was impossible 
that he should long retain, and we very soon find him 
awake to the revolution necessary to be effected in the 
current theory of inspiration, “that momentous question,” 
as he afterwards terms it, “which involves in it so great a 
shock to existing notions; the greatest, probably, that has 
ever been given since the discovery of the falsehood of the 
doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility.” The essay on the “ In- 
terpretation of Scripture,” affixed to his second volume of 
sermons, published in 1831, he regarded as the most impor- 
tant thing he had written; but this and his essays on 
6 Prophecy ” were but a very small part of what he wished 
to do in this field. At the time of commencing his History 
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of Rome, a work which extended over many years, he wished 
instead to undertake a work on scriptural interpretation ; 
and it was only after a sharp struggle that he relinquished 
this intention, his choice being determined, we are told, 
“not by the consideration of what his peculiar talent was 
most calculated for performing successfully, but by regard 
to extrinsic matters, —the prejudice of the clergy against 
him, the unripeness of England for a free and unfettered 
discussion of scriptural exegesis, and the injury which he 
might be likely to do to his general usefulness.” These 
reasons would probably have affected him much less in the 
later years of his life. This passage from one of his essays 
is manifestly a chapter from his own experience, and shows 
the spirit which he encountered, and which at first proved 
a stumbling-block: “ As things now are, a man cannot pros- 
ecute a critical inquiry, as to the date and authors of the 
books of Scripture, without the fear of having his Christian 
faith impeached, should his conclusions, in any instance, be 
at variance with the common opinion; this deters some men 
from attempting it, and provokes others to do it in a spirit 
of bitterness, against what is called the orthodox party, and 
thus really to change a critical question into a polemical 
one.” He shows how a young man of intelligence and crit- 
ical habits, commencing his biblical studies, is inevitably 
angered by this attitude of the Church, is forced by it into 
a dislike of the orthodox party, — and this dislike is a temp- 
tation to reject their conclusions, endangers impartiality, 
and often truly enough his spirit of devotion. 

Arnold believed that he had special qualifications for 
scriptural interpretation. ‘“ My business as a schoolmaster,” 
he writes, “is a constant exercise in the interpretation of 
language, in cases where no prejudice can warp the mind 
one way or another; and this habit of interpretation has 
been constantly applied to the Scriptures for more than 
twenty years; for I began the careful study of the Epistles 
long before I left Oxford, and have never intermitted it.” 
«“ Any accurate, precise, and sharply-defined theory of inspi- 
ration,” writes his friend, Prof. Price, “to the best of my 
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knowledge, Arnold had not; and, if he had been asked to 
give one, I think he would have answered that the subject 
did not admit of one. I think he would have been content 
to realize the feelings of those who heard the Apostles; he . 
would have been sure, on one side, that there was a voice of 
God in them; whilst, on the other, he would have believed 
that probably no one in the apostolic age could have defined 
the exact limits of that inspiration.” 

“ We must, indeed,” writes Arnold himself, “ ‘render unto 
God the things that are God’s,’ but we must also ‘render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s’; that intellectual 
wisdom, which exercises over this world more than imperial 
dominion, may not be denied her lawful tribute. It is 
within her province to judge of all questions of science, of 
history, and of criticism, according to her own general laws ; 
nor may her decisions on these matters be disputed by an 
appeal to the higher power of spiritual wisdom, who leaves 
such points wholly to her lower jurisdiction.” He weighed 
the historical element of the Bible by the established laws 
of history, following the same methods and principles which 
he followed in interpreting Thucydides or Tacitus. ‘I have 
long thought,” he writes, “that the greater part of the book 
of Daniel is most certainly a very late work, of the time of 
the Maccabees; and the pretended prophecy about the 
kings of Grecia and Persia, and of the North and South, is 
mere history, like the poetical prophecies in Virgil and else- 
where.” He hesitated at no clear conclusions. His object 
was not the common one of making the Bible yield support 
to certain predetermined doctrines, but to ascertain what 
were indeed the truths it taught; “to end, in short, instead 
of beginning with doctrine.” With many of the vulgar 
arguments for inspiration he dealt very summarily. “I 
have seen it urged as an argument for the inspiration of 
some of the historical books of the Old Testament, that 
they contain a record of many true prophecies. Now, un- 
doubtedly, if a man utters a true prophecy, it is a very good 
reason for thinking him inspired; but what has this to do 
with his recording the fact of the utterance of such prophecies 
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by another? And is it not as absurd to argue the inspira- 
tion of the history from the truth of the facts contained 
in it as to argue the falsehood of the facts from the history 
not being inspired?” He shows that men who undertake 
to defend Christianity on any such basis as this are their 
own worst enemies. It is a patent fact that the Bible is as 
full of discrepancies as are other collections of books; that 
it contains irreconcilable differences on a hundred petty 
points, misconceptions, misapplications, incompleteness, like 
everything else in which man has part. In such things 
vulgar adversaries of Christianity revel; and if, as has not 
been uncommon, their objections are answered in a tone 
implying that Christian truth is in any sense dependent on 
or vitally concerned with the integrity of the Bible, irrepa- 
rable mischief is done. “ What conceivable connection,” 
asks Arnold, “is there between the date of Cyrenius’ goy- 
ernment, or the question whether our Lord healed a blind 
man as he was going into Jericho or as he was leaving it, 
or whether Judas bought himself the field of blood or it 
was bought by the high priests, — what connection can there 
be between such questions and the truth of God’s love to 
man in the redemption, and of the resurrection of our 
Lord?” He had to deal with men who treated the Bible as 
a single book; men who could not discriminate between the 
transitory and the permanent nature of promises, command- 
ments, and institutions; men who fancied that to the early 
patriarchs far more must have been revealed than is 
recorded, because it is now revealed to us. He rightly 
held that the early historical books were robbed of all 
reality and meaning if we did not recognize that Abraham 
and Abraham’s descendants were no further advanced in 
many respects than other nations of the same period, and 
had no higher notions of moral duty in many points than 
the heathens around them. ‘The revelation made to them 
consisted of some particular points, only; although much 
more might have been made out from these in the course of 
time, it does not follow that it must have been, or was made 


out.” He refers to the offering of Isaac. “The particular 
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form in which this principle [of sacrifice] was conveyed to 
Abraham was one suited to the imperfect religious knowl- 
edge of that early period. To sacrifice his son as a burnt 
offering to God would be to a Christian, not an heroic act of 
self-denying duty, but one of blasphemous fanaticism, which 
no evidence of its being a divine command could justify ; 
because it is so cohtrary to the Gospel of Christ, that if an 
angel from heaven were to bid us do it, we should be bound 
to reject it with abhorrence.” But “in an age and country 
where human sacrifices were resorted to as awful proofs of 
a wish to purchase the favor of heaven by any sacrifice how- 
ever costly, the command to sacrifice his son would be to 
Abraham distressing but not shocking.” The value which 
all these things have for us comes from the fact that ‘ God’s 
dealings with any particular generation of men are but the 
application to their particular circumstances of the eternal 
truths of his providence.” 

Perhaps the most instructive instance of Arnold’s method 
is afforded by the essay on “ Prophecy.” In this he first refers 
to the many references in the New Testament, to passages in 
the Old Testament, which are alleged as prophetic of Christ 
or Christianity. ‘If we turn to the context of these passages, 
and so endeavor to discover their meaning, according to the 
only sound principles of interpretation, it will often appear 
that they do not relate to the Messiah or to Christian times, 
but are either the expressions of religious affections generally, 
such as submission, hope, love, etc., or else refer to some par- 
ticular circumstances in the life and condition of the writer, 
or of the Jewish nation, and do not at all show that anything 
more remote, or any events of a more universal and spiritual 
character, were designed to be prophesied.” How, then, may 
this application of the passages be justified? Only on the 
ground that prophecy deals with general principles, and is 
not an anticipation of history. Those who have attempted 
to trace an historical fulfilment of the language of prophecy 
with regard to various nations, have inevitably failed; be- 
cause it was not properly applicable to any earthly nation 
from the imperfection of all human things, and because the 
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character of imperfect good and evil which made certain 
nations the representatives, so to speak, of the principles of 
good and evil themselves could not be perpetual. They 
who, in spite of any changes, would require literal fulfilment, 
in order to save, as it were, the honor of the prophecy, are | 
rebuked in the language addressed to Jonah, when he in- 
dulged a similar feeling. God’s prophecies are not against 
Nineveh but against sin; if Nineveh turns from sin, she is 
no longer exposed to the threats of the prophecy. The 
sweeping curse pronounced on Babylon related to the cor- 
ruptions and wickedness of the Babylon of the time. Baby- 
lon has since been the site of the Christian Church; and if 
Mesopotamia were again to become fertile and habitable, 
and a new city were to rise on the site of the old, we are 
not to suppose it would be accursed. And always the fulfil- 
ment will fall short of the full strength of the language, 
because the language in its proper scope and force was aimed 
at a more unmixed good and evil than have ever been exhib- 
ited. Not the historical but the spiritual is the pure subject 
of prophecy; though the prophets’ feet are on their own 
land, and their eyes look on the objects of their own land, 
which is the first sphere of their duties and their hopes. 
Their language is too magnificent to be limited to any per- 
sons, facts, or nations. Dealing, indeed, with the historical 
Israel, it is as seeing in it the Israel of God; and we must 
universalize the prophecy as we do the poetry which, under 
its own images and a narrow primary application, utters 
truth as broad as the world and time. Prophecy is God’s 
voice, speaking to us respecting the issue in all time of that 
great struggle which is the real interest of human life, — the 
struggle between good and evil, and assuring us that there 
shall be a time when good shall perfectly triumph; and this 
prophecy is not to be looked for in the Scriptures only, but 
is the voice of all history. 

So of the mass of prophetical language relating to the in- 
dividual as well as the nation. The fulfilment is indefinite. 
To Christ it may be applied as the representative of perfect 
manhood, as man truly, in his temptations, his sufferings, his 
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holiness, and his glory. “The Spirit of Christ in the proph- 
ets,” says St. Peter, “testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow.” Only on this 
principle can the application of prophecy to Christ by the 
New Testament writers be defended from arbitrariness or 
capriciousness. Any other use of prophecy is a mere accom- 
modation of the Scriptures to certain preconceived notions 
of our own. 

So familiar have all these views become to the Church of 
this day, that it is hard rightly to estimate the courage which 
it required to declare them a generation ago, or to under- 
stand the storm of abuse which burst upon Arnold after each 
new pamphlet. Everything in his personal or professional 
life was watched by eager eyes, that something might be 
found to expose him to obloquy. The papers maintained 
constant attacks upon him; in the University pulpit at Ox- 
ford, he was denouneed almost by name; any educational 
changes which he proposed were opposed without discrimi- 
nation; almost every sickness among the Rugby boys was 
even used as a handle against him. He stood almost alone 
in England. “I have no man like-minded with me,” he 
writes to Whately, “none with whom I can cordially sym- 
pathize; there are many good men to be found, and many 
clever men, some, too, who are both good and clever; but 
yet there is a want of some greatness of mind, or singleness 
of purpose, or delicacy of feeling, which makes them grate 
against the edge of one’s inner man.” 

His own greatness of mind and singleness of purpose and 
nobleness of soul have now their recognition and their 
reward in the universal love and hohor of Englishmen; in 
the characters which he moulded; in the enlightening forces 
which trace to him their birth; in the fulfilment of his 
prophecies and the proved truth and advance of his posi- 
tions. Tom Brown, kneeling in tears at the altar above the 
grave of him “who had opened his eyes to see the glory of 
his birthright and softened his heart till it could feel the 
drawing of that bond which links all living souls together 
in one brotherhood,” is but a type of those who came under 
the great teacher’s influence. Mr. Bristed found them in 
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Cambridge University, redeeming the prevalent formality 
and hollowness,— “ pupils of Arnold from Rugby . . . whose 

‘conduct strikingly exemplified the common sense of religion. 
... They seemed every day to solve that most difficult 
problem of ‘being in the world, not of it.” Robertson, at 
Oxford, was but one of many who, having loved him when 
all the world hated him, felt when at last he entered the 
lecture-room, that his triumph was theirs, and who could “not 
soon forget the lesson read to them by his calm, dignified, 
simple step, —a lesson teaching them the utter worthlessness 
of unpopularity or popularity as a test of manhood’s worth.” 
That lesson has borne fruit in many of the noblest lives that 
adorn England to-day; and the master has been lifted to the 
place of reverence which he so hardly and so richly won. 
From the Oxford pulpit, which was closed to him so long, I 
have heard appeals to his authority by no less extreme a 
churchman than Canon Liddon; and every party rejoices to 
quote from his writings whatever may be agreeable to itself. 
And not in theological circles only, but among the lowly, is 
the name honored. The gray-haired porter who led me to 
the little cross in the floor of Rugby Chapel, and whose 
voice trembled as he said, “* We shall not see his like again,” 
spoke not only of the kind friend whom he had coffined, but 
spoke as an humble, honest man of a great apostle of right- 
eousness and truth. We rested by Grasmere, and gossipped, 
with an old man, of Wordsworth and Coleridge and De 
Quincey and Southey. He had known all in his simple 
way, and had laid Wordsworth in the church-yard behind 
the trees. I pointed to Loughrigg, which hid Fox How. 
s* And what of Arnold?” ‘“ Ah,” he said, with the deepest 
feeling he had shown, “he was the grandest priest we ever 
had in England.” And, as we turned away, we said, “ As 
grand as any, truly.” 

The conditions of the Church are various in various times 
and countries; the problems that it has to solve are chang- 
ing ever. But one thing is always true: that the history 
of the Church is the history of a struggle between old preju- 
dices and new light; and recognizing, as Arnold himself has 
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helped to teach us, that even as no prophecy is of private 
interpretation but deals with principles forever true, so all 
the events of history but illustrate universal laws, we may 
find in the Church’s successive controversies lessons that 
should train us to approach the controversies of our own 
time in the same broad and manly spirit which all the world 
now admires in Arnold. The views of inspiration which 
he had to combat, a single generation has done much to 
eradicate. Old notions linger long among unthinking 
masses; but among the thoughtful clergy of our day, as 
among all scholars, reasonable and worthy methods of script- 
ural interpretation are almost completely established. Yet 
every age has its own pet prejudices, and, mistaking often its 
falsehood for the faith, suspects and hates and drives away 
the great apostles of higher and truer things who are sure 
to be speaking to it. It can hardly be that, for the first 
time, this is untrue of the Church of our own age, and that 
we need not to ask what are the prejudices, what the new 
truth, who the apostles. 

A sect needs not to be established by the State in order 
to be exclusive and arrogant. Intolerance is a hardy plant, 
and bishops are not necessary to beget priests. Wherever 
men are found maintaining that knowledge of the truth and 
the soul’s salvation are dependent upon their confessions or 
their baptism, there the priesthood thrives which Arnold 
fought. Wherever the Church is made an institution for 
establishing a creed or a ritual, instead of a society for 
overcoming moral evil and making men Christlike, there 
Arnold’s voice still needs to be heard. 

But the greatest lesson which Arnold teaches, that which 
in an age full of a mad materialism and secularism we most 
need is this: that men live for higher things than eating and 
drinking and business and art; that humanity, that society, 
are divine; that the State is not a custom-house or court, 
a machine that has to do merely with taxes and police, but 
that it is the highest university, the greater Church, whose 
functions and responsibilities are no less than the raising of 
all men to their highest capacities and the conversion of the 
world into the kingdom of God. EDWIN D. Mrap. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE RAILROAD DISORDERS. 


The railway riots that disturbed the last weeks of July were a 
phenomenon deserving the gravest consideration of all thought- 
ful men. The willingness of so large numbers of workmen to 
resort to violent methods to withstand a reduction of wages; the 
presence of disorderly elements in our cities ready to go to any 
length in pillage and crime; and the deep and growing dissatis- 
faction of laboring men with their present relations to capital, 
are facts put in clear light by these outbreaks, to be pondered by 
patriots, as well as by statesmen and leaders of industry. 

At the first thought these strikes seem wholly mistaken and 
calamitous, as the violence with which they were accompanied 
was certainly wholly’reprehensible and deserving of swift extin- 
guishment and penalty. The methods of the French Commune 
must not be deemed necessary or effectual in righting the wrongs 
of any class in this country, and the right of every man must be 
affirmed and maintained to sell his labor in any market unhin- 
dered by the combinations of any class or guild. . That this is 
only just to labor itself is now more evident than ever; for these 
disorders were not instituted by mobs of starving men, but by 
employés whose wages, even after the proposed reductions, were 
greater than the average of wages received by the workingmen 
of the country. Under such circumstances, their action became 
a conspiracy against all less favored, and all unemployed, work- 
ingmen. Besides, the immense destruction of property, and the 
prospective losses through the disturbance of business confidence 
and the blocking of the wheels of industry, are sure to fall in 
large part ultimately upon the great class of laboring people. It 
seems ill-judged and almost suicidal, too, when the shrinkage of 
capital has been so great, and its profits so largely reduced, and 
when there is such a stagnation of business enterprise and confi- 
dence, that any class of workmen should help to deepen and 
prolong the commercial depression by imposing new conditions, 
and increasing the element of uncertainty in industrial enter- 
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prise. For nothing is surer than that an open market for labor is 
among the first conditions of drawing forth unemployed capital to 
furnish the opportunity which labor lacks. And so far as by 
force or threats existing industries are disturbed, or their profits 
lessened by violent combinations, are the chances also lessened 
and deferred for such a revival of the great industries of the 
country as shall give remunerative employment to all. 


It may be that the first lesson of these shameful disorders will 
be learned, if our minds shall be cleared of the last vestige of 
that pernicious cant of “manifest destiny,” that glorying in un- 
bounded freedom, that faith in a special providence over repub- 
lican recklessness, which used to be a national disease and vice. 
The Rebellion sobered us greatly; the political disgraces of last 
year warned us even to disgust; and it would seem that after 
these new revelations of dangerous elements, and perilous theo- 
ries ‘working desperate and violent measures among us, we might 
at length free ourselves from all illusion of a cheap and easy 
national prosperity and security, and come to understand that 
the blessings of public safety are for those ‘who earn and main- 
tain it, and that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, because 
intelligence, sobriety, justice, and self-restraint are the qualities 
which can alone make free institutions secure, and because these 
qualities do not grow spontaneously, but are the result of careful 
planting, fostering, and training by all the agencies that can be 
brought to bear for their production. 

It is as well that we should at once and forever be rid of all 
hope of reaping what we have not sown, or gathering where we 
have not strewn in national security and progress as in other 
things, and soberly give ourselves to understand what our perils 
and weakness are, and quietly, patiently, and thoroughly labor 
to build up the defences against barbarism, and remove all rea- 
sonable complaint of injustice in the mind of any class among 
us. We have no exemption from the working of economic, 
social, and moral laws in this country; nor, as these disorders have 
shown, from the presence of a turbulent and barbarized class who 
will seek their ends by lawless and violent means if opportunity 
occurs. ‘The first duty is insistence on public order, and the 
stern repression of all mob violence. Till this is done, all sym- 
pathy with the unruly class, all parley, all compromise, on the 
part of the authorities is misplaced and mischievous.. The 
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quicker, the sharper, the more thorough the remedy, the more 
merciful, and the more secure society is for the time to come. 


Our next duty is to keep the balance of our judgment, and not 
lose faith in our institutions, nor charge to them the evils that are 
incident to ignorance, bad-teaching, and vice in our people; not 
to forget the fact that the aiders and abettors of these disorders 
have mainly been trained under systems less equitable and more 
hopelessly unjust than any existing among us, and so have fostered 
class hatreds more intense than any of native growth; and 
that the pressure of an unusual time of hardship certainly in 
many cases has visited hardly these classes which have become 
desperate in bearing the burdens that had been thrown unduly. 
upon them. Our peril is that in the terror and disgust of this 
experience of lawless violence, we should suppose that change in 
our institutions would give us the security we lack; and so we 
hear calls for a strong government, for a large standing army, 
and one who is reckoned a somewhat unscrupulous railway mana- 
ger is said to have declared for a monarchy. It may be that the 
growth of our country requires some changes in our governmental 
system; that some increase of our national police may be needed 
to check violence which local sympathies or prejudices make the 
State authorities unable to deal with vigorously and at once; but 
we have read history to little purpose if we do not know that 
strong governments and standing armies are but temporary and 
uncertain safeguards, under which injustice and the presence of 
ignorance and pauperism are most terribly avenged by sudden 
upheavals that desolate nations. The most notable reigns of 
anarchy have been in the sudden overthrow of strong govern- 
ments, the accumulated vengeance for ages of despotism and 
repressed struggle after justice. It is the advantage of a republic 
that these dangerous humors lie near the surface, and crop out 
before they have worked so deeply as to poison the national life 
and mortally sicken its vital parts. It has well been said that a 
republic is like a raft, on which your feet are always wet, but 
which cannot be capsized. It may be uncomfortable to have all 
these questions returning constantly to us for discussion and solu- 
tion, especially in these violent ways which have hitherto charac- 
terized despotic countries mainly; but if justice is above com- 
merce, and the development of manhood more important than 


mere comfort and luxury, we can hardly wish to change our state 
re 
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for that under which the great mass of men are held down by the 
strong hand. We already see that the questions at issue are 
being discussed in the caucus and on the political rostrum. A 
great deal of impracticable theory will be ventilated, and possibly 
some crude and mischievous legislation attempted; but the more 
complete the discussion, the surer and swifter the refutation and 
exposure of all socialistic fallacies. 

Government that rests on force only, rests on its apex, and not 
on its base. And a popular government that has large elements 
of ignorance, pauperism, and vice among its people, is so far 
rotten at its base, and in unstable equilibrium. The only stable 
equilibrium for society is in intelligence, general codperation in 
industry and its profits, and justice to all classes. 

And since ignorance and greed so abound, there is no doubt 
that considerable portion of our laboring classes will be for 
a long time to come often in the wrong; will shirk and com- 
plain, and, if possible, extort more than they can equitably 
demand. What then can be done? It is obvious that it is not 
well that the more intelligent and wealthy classes should only 
complain and hate and extort in turn, and so deepen a feud of 
classes, if we would secure prosperity and social safety and prog- 
ress. While all actual riot and disorder must be repressed, and 
the right of every man to sell his labor in any market, unhindered 
by the combinations of any others, must be affirmed and main- 
tained, we must push the agencies of intelligence, reform, religion, 
and by just and generous relations with the laborer win his confi- 
dence and secure his interest. The railroad corporations had lost 
the confidence not only of their employés, but largely the respect 
of the community through schemes of giant fraud, and through 
becoming the tools of rival ambitious schemers in bolstering up 
anew kind of kingship at the expense of the entire community. 
The war with the railroads is not primarily —so far as the gen- 
eral feeling against them is concerned —with capital, but with a 
class who rob capital and labor and the country alike. The stock- 
holders in general have as much reason to complain as the em- 
ployés; the trouble is with the greedy and crooked rule of men 
who aspire to be railway kings; men who have no more human 
relations with the workers who enrich them than with the cattle 
that are carried over their lines. The sooner all parties under- 
stand that men cannot safely be dealt with in the same mechani- 
cal way as rolling-stock, that they require a different style of 
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treatment from machinery, the better for all concerned and for 
the security of society. That is the great lesson we need to prac- 
tise and enforce in all this growing and embittering controversy 
between capital-and labor. If some of the talent and business 
skill that is spent in the rivalries of great fortunes were employed 
in settling the problem of wise and just relations between em- 
ployers and employed, in overcoming pauperism, in governing 
equitably, in practically trying to build up quiet, happy villages 
of prosperous work-people, as now in introducing new industry 
or organizing a new commercial enterprise, it would tend to the 
settlement of difficulties and the end of strikes. 


Our loyalty to the higher forces of faith and justice and self- 
respecting forbearance and self-devoted helpfulness of our fellow- 
men ought to be stirred and greatened, as we learn anew the 
lesson of history that all conventions of society, that all mere 
prudence and sharpness, nay, that all mere force, or mere com- 
promise, are powerless to deal with neglected ignorance and vice, 
or to make society stand secure by any shoring up of iniquity, 
or any mere repression of that most desperate savagery that 
settles at the base of a commercial civilization. The cement 
of society, the salt of civilization, under all conventions, and 
beyond all enactments, is the saving influence of genuine, 
earnest, generous, and self-restraining manhood and woman- 
hood; and training, guarding, and increasing that is the first and 
greatest work of the Christian Church and the Christian State, 
the first and midmost obligation of Christian men and women, as 
it is the first interest and necessity of Americans. 

Then, more broadly, the duty of Christian people is to help, 
each for one, and so each for all, to make equity and mutual consid- 
eration the rule, in the industries and in commercial arrangements, 
so that all usages of unjust or oppressive advantage, or ambitious 
schemes of mischievous monopoly should be withered by the still 
frost of a righteous public sentiment,— a commercial public senti- 
ment that knows how now to blast an enterprise that is hostile to 
its interests, and often has been exercised against movements that 
really were for its highest interests. 

And then as the farthest reach of all their duty, the Christian 
people of this country are concerned to see that justice pervade 
and shape more largely the legislation of State and nation; that 
the fountains of lawlessness and crime and pauperism be healed 
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at their earliest springs, and intemperance, illiteracy, and the 
vagrancy of idleness, their main feeders, be sternly repressed ; 
and, on the other hand, to see to it that private or corporate 
enterprise shall not become class oppression nor public robbery, 
nor enjoy special legal privileges and protection without sharing 
equitably with all its employés and with the public in its advan- 
tages and emoluments. Nothing less than that should be the 
standard, or command the sympathy and support of Christian men 
in their relations to public affairs and to the State. 


The following statement from the Spectator is one of the 
fairest and most suggestive that we have seen :— : 


The real originating cause in the recent disturbances was not at all 
communistic, — that is, it was not intelligently hostile to property as an 
institution, nor to society as constituted in the United States upon the 
basis of individualism. It was mad, blind anger at the pressure of the 
“hard times,” directed against the classes who have been held up to pop- 
ular execration by political agitators, and intensified by a knowledge. of 
the rascally swindles perpetrated by some of the American railroad kings. 
The persistence with which those agitators have declaimed against the 
government, the public debt, the resumption policy, and the monopolist 
power of the railways, has had its natural influence upon the ignorant 
and discontented masses now gathered in all the great cities of the 
Union. The Democratic assailants of the federal authority, the Green- 
back party, the Grangers, the Republican enemies of President Hayes, 
have one and all been telling the workingman in America that under 
some new system— this, that, or the other — “ hard times” must disap- 
pear, and everybody be happy. “Plase God, we'll have good, aisy times 
when Tilden’s elected!” said a poor Irishman who sought relief in the 
workhouse on Blackwell’s Island last winter. The alluring hopes dan- 
gled before the eyes of laborers out of work, or dissatisfied with a reduc- 
tion of wages, have been left vague and shadowy; they do not look 
directly to any communistic reconstruction of society, and they are not 
infected with any malignant feelings against classes, such as those 
brought to light in revolutionary troubles on the European continent. 
But there are such hopes, mingled with anger against politicians, railway 
magnates, and conspicuous capitalists, who have been charged with every 
variety of corruption by the professional demagogues, and arraigned as 
the irreconcilable enemies of the poor. And in the imagination of the 
excited masses it is these enemies, controlling the machinery of govern- 
ment and its physical force, who send soldiers to shoot down the honest 
workmen when they claim their rights from the monopolists. Indigna- 
tion, overmastering prudence, sets in motion the violence that raged in 
Pittsburgh on Sunday, though the tide was soon swollen by the rapacity 
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of the criminal and the destructive fury of the drunken. The same 
raging hatred was at work in Chicago on Thursday, and had to be sub- 
dued by the federal troops with horse, foot, and artillery, and at the cost 
of many lives. 

It must be remembered that the classes actuated by the feelings we 
have described are a minority even in the towns; but they are a daring 
and reckless minority, with little to lose, and with a natural love of the 
excitement of strife. Few of them, probably, are native Americans. 
But why, then, did the majority, the American people, who respect law 
and are as bitter against attacks upon property as English aristocrats or 
French peasants, allow this blind fury to gather strength, and threaten 
whole cities with ruin? We suspect that at first most people in the 
United States were rather pleased to see the railways in trouble; and 
when it became clear that the attack upon the railways was endangering 
other property and the general peace, the means of restoring order were 
not at once accessible. The State militia, which was at once called out 
in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, and which showed an alarming sym- 
pathy with the rioters, was recruited, we imagine, chiefly in the towns 
and among the very classes who were engaged in resisting the railway. 
A conyiction was felt in the United States that in good time the Presi- 
dent would be able to call out a fresh levy of militia, in whom perfect 
confidence would be reposed, and who, it may be assumed, would be 
drawn from the “territorial democracy.” But no such forces were at 
first available, and of the regular army, occupied with the Indian war 
in the far West, only some five thousand men were within reach, and 
these were scattered over all the Atlantic and Mississippi States. It is 
clear that the recent policy of reducing the numbers of the regular army 
must be regarded as unsafe, even if the exigencies of national police 
have only to be considered. But it is a healthy sign that when once the 
mass of the citizens have awakened to a sense of the public danger, they 
have been able to paralyze the insurrection, without looking for further 
aid from militia or federal troops. 


THINGS AT HOME. 


The August hours have brought us another great patriotic 
celebration, like those of last year, the one hundredth anniversary 
of the battle of Bennington, Vermont. All the school-boys and 
girls remember afresh that Molly Stark, the wife of our brave 
general, was not a widow that day; and, if this is all they remem- 
ber, it keeps alive the consciousness of the heroism of our fore- 
fathers. 

It is good for us also to turn our eyes away from the central 
power—our government at Washington,— which has so ab- 
sorbed our attention through its last campaign and triumph, and 
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look upon one of our States, one so lovely, so fresh, so buxom, 
so morally healthy as the Green Mountain State of Vermont. 
Our good President is féted from town to town, but he is not 
elated by it. He feels that it is those strong-sinewed farmers up 
there who are more the sovereigns than he; and while he smiles 
benignantly, he knows it is not all fun before him. Heaven bless 
him for what he has done, and for what more we believe he is 
able and willing to do for us! 

The exercises of this great day were all interesting. Mrs. 
Dorr’s poem seems to us excellent in its rhythmic form and 
whole conception, and warm and glowing with simple patriotic 
feeling and poetic emotion. We quote these two verses, which 
we think as felicitous as any, though all are good: — 


Ve 


But this — the one that gave thee birth 
A hundred years ago, O beauteous mother ! 
This mighty century had a mightier brother, 

Who from the watching earth 

Passed but last year! Twin-born indeed were they — 
For what are twelve months to the womb of time 
Pregnant with ages ?— Hand in hand they climbed, 
With clear, young eyes uplifted to the stars, 
With great, strong souls that never stopped for bars, 
Through storm and darkness up to glorious day! 
Each knew the other’s need; each in his breast 
The subtle tie of closest kin confessed ; 
Counted the other’s honor as his own; 
Nor feared to sit upon a separate throne ; 
Nor loved each other less when — wondrous fate ! — 
One gave a Nation life, and one a State! 


WA 

Oh! rude the cradle in which each was rocked, 
The infant Nation, and the infant State! 
Rough nurses were the Centuries, that mocked 
At mother-kisses, and for mother-arms 
Gave their young nurslings sudden harsh alarms, 
Quick blows, and stern rebuffs. They bade them wait, 
Often in cold and hunger, while the feast 
Was spread for others; and, though last not least, 
Gave them sharp swords for playthings, and the din 
Of actual battle for the mimic strife 

That childhood glories in! 
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Yet not the less they loved them. Spartans they, 
Who could not rear a weak, effeminate brood. 
Better the forest’s awful solitude, 

Better the desert spaces, where the day 

Wanders from dawn to dusk and finds no life! 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


This is a wonderful book; wonderful for its simple style, its 
straightforwardness, its plain words, its forcible ideas, its candor, 
and at the same time prejudice, its clear-cut and logical thought, 
and also its want of consistency. 

The first account of Miss Martineaw’s childhood, her misunder- 
standings, her sufferings, her ill-humors and jealousies, her fears 
and heroism, her passionate loves, —all this is as intensely inter- 
esting as any part of the book. 

We do not feel in the mood to attempt an exhaustive notice of 
this book, even if we were able, but to put down a few impres- 
sions which we get as we go on from page to page. We must be 
pardoned also, if, as a poor, deluded Unitarian ourselves, we can- 
not help regarding her as one who owed immensely to the relig- 
ious communion in which she was reared, and if we find it a little 
difficult to separate her from our fold, or to understand her want 
of sympathy and gratitude for her old associations. 

We are constrained to look upon her as a very remarkable, but 
somewhat abnormal person. Her whole childhood and youth 
was unnatural on account of ill-health. The same morbid organ- 
ization, however, which made her early days full of frights or 
heart-burnings, showed itself in after-life in the eccentricities of 
her intellect, so that, although on all plain, practical questions her 
judgment was admirable and clear, on more abstract subjects, in 
the realm of theology or metaphysics she was apt to overshoot 
her mark; her views were forced; they were not the sound 
results of her clear observation on men and things, as we see in 
her books on social questions, but speculations pressed upon her- 
self in hours of pain and solitude, crystallizing at last by force of 
her own will into what she thought very consistent theories of 
life, death, God, and immortality. 

We cannot consider a person of a stable mind who is capable 
of passing through such immense changes of opinion. In the 
realm of art, literature, or theology, a writer who cares enough 
for one set of opinions to publish them to the world on the im- 
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mortal pages of the book, and then turns round completely and 
prints exactly the opposite, inspires us with a distrust of the 
weight or soundness of his judgment. The opinions of such per- 
sons are interesting; their thoughts are often brilliant and stimu- 
lating, but they are not profound; they do not come from the 
deeps of the soul. So we look upon Miss Martineau in the 
department of high religious thought and philosophy. Her con- 
clusions, therefore, in regard to great verities and hopes, as, for 
instance, the doctrine of immortality, although painful in the first 
shock they gave to the world, do not continue to wound like the 
doubts of a healthier, more serene, and harmonious being. 

She herself says that she had talent but no genius. She had no 
genius to rise “to the things unseen.” If she had had a little less 
talent and less self-will, without any more genius, she would have 
seen that those early raptures in religion were not all fanaticism, 
and might have let herself be gently led and consoled through all 
the trials of her life by the unspeakable grace of God dwelling in 
the heart to purify and subdue. But, no: she leaned upon her- 
self. She was sufficient unto herself, and we must admire and 
reverence her for what she, as a woman, was able to do for her- 
self; only sorrowing that at the end of a long and noble life she 
was not able or desirous to find life’s best gift, —the communion 
of the soul with God. 

But we did not start with the idea of finding fault with this 
book, but of expressing the feeling of surprise and pleasure,— the 
stimulus which we get from its pages. It comes upon us like a 
fine, exhilarating north-west wind after the foggy ambiguities and 
platitudes or dull rhetoric of much of what we call every-day 
reading. Even Miss Martineaw’s prejudices do us good, for we 
like to see people in this world of conventionalities whose “minds 
are made up”; and how handsomely sometimes she will break 
over these prejudices, as, for instance, when she pays such a 
hearty tribute to those Untarian ministers who were so genial 
and broad in their helps to her self-development,— those good 
men whom she patronizes generally so kindly, or even feels 
obliged sometimes to snub because they represented a faith she 
had outgrown. 

How admirable is her advice to young writers about copying 
their manuscripts, which habit she condemns, believing that a 
person’s best thoughts are the first that come, and should there- 
fore come well. Her own terse and forcible style is a proof that 
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she was right; the dickering away upon one’s sentences is gen- 
erally an indication that the writer did not know what he wanted 
to say at the beginning. 

The Monthly Repository, that “poor little Unitarian periodi- 
cal,” certainly did one good thing: it was the means of intro- 
ducing her first to the world of letters. The whole scene is truly 
charming. She tells us how her brother James, in order to stim- 
ulate her, asked her to write for it; how she got off her article ; 
how people talked about it and praised it; how her eldest brother 
read it aloud, and admired its style, and asked her if she did not 
admire it; and she then confessed; and he laid his hand on her 
shoulders (calling her “dear” for the first time), and said, “Now, 
dear, leave it to other women to make shirts and darn stockings ; 
and do you devote yourself to this.” 

Whatever troubles she may have had in her literary career, no 
young writer, from her own testimony, ever had more loving and 
generous encouragement from her immediate family. Her rela- 
tives, too, held out the friendly hand, as we see in the stay she 
made at the “ Brewery,” in London, when she was trying to get 
out her Stories on Political Hconomy. No scene in the life of 
any literary man or woman that we know surpasses this in intense 
interest, or thrills us with more admiration for the determined, 
resolute woman, who would not be baffled by obstacles, and after 
walking about London all day in search of publishers, could sit 
down at night and pour out her thoughts on paper, not because 
she felt obliged to write for the sake of writing, but because she 
had something to say which she felt the world needed. In con- 
nection with this, there is an interesting page where she defends 
herself from the charge of overworking; and in cases where she 
does plead guilty, she excuses herself on'this admirable ground, 
that “things were pressing to be said: there was more or less 
evidence that I was the person to say them.” In such a case, she 
says, “she could not decline, because she needed a little more 
leisure, or amusement, or sleep.” This is a dangerous argument, 
but all great and noble workers make use of it; and, although we 
may disapprove, we love them for it, when their work is not for 
their own aggrandizement, but for their fellow*men. What a 
throb such pages as these should give to the breasts of women 
who are starting on their life-vocation! How they should shame 
us of our complaints of our outward circumstances, or our love 


of ease, or our half-done work! 
12 
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Her disposal of her time, and her devotion to the whims of her 
aunt and mother, is a beautiful instance of filial respect and 
affection; and although she does not hesitate to name their faults 
with her usual frankness, we see that she made heavy sacrifices 
through life for their happiness. Her womanly love of fancy- 
work, her passion for babies, her sympathy with her domestics, are 
all traits which should endear her to women in general, who are 
perhaps afraid of her strong-mindedness. Her opinions on the 
subject of woman’s rights seem to us just what they ought'to be. 
She believed in women’s entering all the professions they chose; 
but she says, when asked to assist in the cause, her answer is 
always the same, — “that women, like men, can obtain whatever 
they show themselves fit for. Let them be eduéated.” She for- 
gets that this very liberal education was denied to women in the 
past, and would be now if it had not been for the “agitation” of 
the so-called women’s rights women during the last fifty years. 
She believes in woman suffrage, and the following remark is deli- 
cious from its self-conceit, and yet absolute truth: “I have no 
vote at elections, though I am a tax-paying housekeeper and 
responsible citizen; and I regard the disability as an absurdity, 
seeing that I have for a long course of years influenced public 
affairs to an extent not professed or attempted by many men.” 
When we consider how political men urged her to write her 
books, members of Parliament discussed them, nobles and com- 
moners had subjects at hand for her, workingmen sought her out, 
and poor cottagers read her tales by the light of their miserable 
tapers, we may well say that she does not exaggerate her public 
influence. 

In her article on “Literary Lionism,” although she is severe, 
she says some excellent things, as where, for instance, she speaks 
of drawing-rooms being often the “grave of literary promise,” 
and how many a young poet who could not at first hear the names 
of Chaucer or Shakespeare without a glow of personal interest, 
begins to be satisfied with mediocrity and the flatteries of fair 
creatures, until he can talk of great writers in the same strain 
that he is addressed, and all the feeling of brotherhood is lost in 
a low self-complacency. Many writers, she says, on the other 
hand, overrate their vocation, like the man who makes dolls’ eyes, 
and wonder how society can get on without them. The misfort- 
une is, she says, that, unlike other men who leave their business 
when they recreate, the literary lion hears of nothing but. his 
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books wherever he goes, until he thinks books govern the affairs 
of the world. Then follows a remarkable passage about books, 
—what they are not; how the world, tribes, domestics, handi- 
crafts, get on without them, not suspecting their existence, and 
cannot be acted upon by them until a remote period, and then 
only indirectly, and not through any social lion of the day. She 
lashes justly those popular authors who are eager to be considered 
“gentlemen,” par excellence, men of fashion, and quotes a saying 
of Voltaire to an English author who wished to be visited as a 
“gentleman,” and not an author, “that if he had been only a gen- 
tleman, he (Voltaire) should not have come to see him.” We 
Americans and republicans owe our hearty thanks to Miss Mar- 
tineau for the self-respect with which she received the blandish- 
ments of the great, and her indifference to all aristocratic distinc- 
tions. Her whole career, not only socially, but in all business 
affairs, shows her lofty nature in its true light—incapable of any 
obsequiousness, or of the petty weaknesses that beset a popular 
favorite,— and her up-and-down straightforwardness with her 
publishers, and in all money transactions, shows the true metal 
she was made of, and puts to shame the grasping ambitions of 
men in all professions. Her indifference to money-making, or 
even fame, compared with the true love she had in her work, 
makes her a burning and shining light in her day and generation. 
She could not always have been agreeable in these relations, but 
we are pretty sure that she was generally in the right. Such 
things as she did can be done undoubtedly in a gentler way than 
hers, as she found out later in life, where in a passage of her 
book she hints that a little more love would accomplish the same 
object in an easier manner. We are constantly awakened to sur- 
prise, however, on seeing how much power of loving there was in 
this nature, so commanding, so lynx-eyed, so resolute, so unrelent- 
ing; but, like her religious experience, her love seems to have 
been passionate and spasmodic rather than calm and sustained. 
Her criticisms on people, in the middle of the first volume, are 
shrewd and far-seeing, not over-kind, and yet not prejudiced. 
They would be all very well in a letter, or even an off-hand diary 
which the author had no conscious intention of publishing; but 
when we remember that this autobiography was written expressly 
for the eye of the world, it is to be regretted that she was willing 
to fill up any portion of its pages with sweeping comments upon 
living persons, however much they may have been deserved. 
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Her account of her tour in the United States, and the treat- 
ment she received both North and South after her anti-slavery 
sentiments were found out, is a lasting disgrace to our people, 
and brings a blush of shame to our cheeks while we write. It 
touches our souls with a sweet joy and pride to see our beloved 
Dr. Channing upholding her, and telling her with tears in his eyes 
to “expose these facts boldly as soon as she got home.” Our 
honored Dr. Walker (the most cautious of men by nature) and 
his wife received her in their home at Charlestown, Mass., when 
the “fashion” of Boston was afraid to visit her, When Unita- 
rians are charged with cowardice in this cause, and with inhospi- 
tality towards Miss Martineau, let us remember these men, and 
the Wares, the Follens, the Ellis Gray Lorings, the Tuckermans, 
the Mays, the Jacksons, the Peabodys, and many others, besides 
the active abolitionists themselves, who, of course, were proud. to 
have Miss Martineau on their side of the question, although she 
did not indorse all their movements. Her conduct was certainly 
brave and admirable in facing danger, and yet she was not fool- 
hardy, taking always the cautious warnings of friends in regard 
to her personal safety; and we do not find from her record that 
she was ever intemperate in her words or actions on this sore 
subject. 

After her return her books on America came out, and there 
was the usual haggling among publishers, and the usual independ- 
ence and integrity on her part. Deerbrook and Toussaint 
? Ouverture also appeared, as well as valuable papers for reviews. 
Her description of the Queen’s coronation about this time is full 
of lively interest. 

We come now to the fifth period, which she wrote, as she says, 
before the fourth, lest she might not live to do the whole. She 
begins with referring to her Life in the Sick Room for the facts 
of this long period of illness. We see here the same tendency to 
underrate what she has done in the past; especially where her 
books betray any religious sentiment. A writer who is disposed 
often to repudiate his own works cannot, we venture to say again, 
have a sound intellect. Her morale was sound to the core. Her 
judgments on all points of honor, probity, and self-respect were 
almost unerring, and therefore unchangeable; but her intellectual 
theories in after life were constantly tripping up her genuine 
emotions, and everything she had done which did not square with 
these theories, was doomed to have her brush of oblivion drawn 
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over it. She professes not even to remember some of her own 
works. This seems unnatural; but when we recall the enormous 
amount she wrote under high pressure, it is not surprising; but 
to our minds, every stage in an author’s experience is valuable, as 
making up the unity of his life. Of this unity her life is deficient, 
and therefore is wanting in one true aspect of greatness which 
rounds into harmonious action and maturity at the last. 

She managed at this period to do considerable work. Besides 
Deerbrook and The Hour and the Man, she wrote Settlers at 
Home, Peasant and Prince, Feats on the Fiord, Crofton Boys, 
Guide to Service, The Dressmaker, The Housemaid, Letters on 
Mesmerism, and other books. 

She was not too far gone moreover in her illness to give a frien 
an elaborate and thorough castigating by letter, because he vent- 
ured to suggest that she should change the plan of a book. Her 
refusing a pension from the English government at this time is 
only one more proof of the noble independence of her character. 
Her quiet hours by the sea at Teignmouth were broken up by the 
visits of dear friends, and cheered by kind offices. But the heroine 
of a hundred warfares was at bay nearly five years, in an obscure 
retreat, and likely to remain so to the end, when a new light, the 
forces of mesmerism, broke in upon her solitude. ‘The power of 
faith, if we may so call it, took hold of her limbs; she leaped and 
walked, not exactly “praising God,” like the palsied man in Script- 
ure, but full of gratitude and joy towards this occult power. The 
thunderess was again abroad, in for a contest with the medi- 
cal people, who were as bigoted and venomous as any theologians 
were about her atheism, and ready for a battle with the Athe- 
neum, which appears to have made a good deal of money out of 
her generously offered manuscripts on mesmerism, and served her 
shabbily in the end. It would be hard to believe that intelligent 
English society could be in such a belligerent condition about new 
ideas, if we had not the mortification of seeing ourselves on these 
pages in a worse state at the mere mention of the slavery ques- 
tion. She fights it through, for struggle was her life, and then 
seeks out her beautiful retreat at Ambleside, where her joy at 
having a home of her own by the beautiful lakes gives the reader 
more joy than anything that has happened to her for a long time. 
Her account of her domestic life there, her arrangement of time, 
and social habits, occupies the latter part of the volume. There 
is to us a perfect charm in the style of these revelations, her 
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narrative is so clear, pungent, and bare of ornamentation. She 
reminds us of children in her simplicity; and she is just as merci- 
less as they are; conceals nothing that is awkward or wrong in 
herself or her friends, but is generally ready to do them justice. 
She idealizes nobody unless it is Mr. Atkinson. Her account of 
the Wordsworths is a piece of pre-Raphaelite sketching, which 
illustrates what we mean. She talks about his mourning his 
daughter’s loss, and would make no effort to rally; how his wife 
felt it quite as much as he, but had to keep up, and bear his 
gloom in the long evenings, when neither could read by candle- 
light; how they asked her to “drop in,” which was not so easy, as 
they were a mile and a half apart; how, when she did get there, 
her deafness was in the way, especially when “his teeth were out,” 
and he would get on to the wrong side of her; and how he made 
his visitors pay their board if they had more than a cup of tea 
and bread and butter. Yet she reverenced Wordsworth, in spite 
of this, and tells us so, unhesitatingly. 

She narrates her “only political plot.” However much critics 
may take down from it, on the score of her self-complacency, or 
from a morbid dread of women’s interfering with politics, we 
believe it was an admirable and important act, the reconciling 
two such men as Peel and Cobden. The world is too apt to 
“mind its own business” and let an evil or social estrangement 
go on, for fear of “meddling” with what does not concern it; 
and we honor those men and women, here and there, who have 
the courage to step in and right misunderstandings and _ perplexi- 
ties which may require perhaps but a friendly and sympathetic or 
wise word to disentangle. 

Now comes her sudden journey to the East, the account of her 
travels, and her book on Eastern life, which of course excited 
much opposition. She compared all religions, and out of her 
own self-consciousness, assisted somewhat by a philosopher, Mr. 
H. G. Atkinson, evolved a theory of existence which dismissed 
God out of the universe, accepted the bald doctrine of necessity, 
and smiled at immortality as an idle dream. This period of 
Miss Martineav’s lite we do not wish to regard with rancor, 
neither with contempt; neither with too much sorrow, because 
she will have time enough in the other world to get right again. 
We look with tender respect upon the conclusion of such a 
mind, solemnly asseverated at the close of life,— a respect mingled 
with a pardonable curiosity as to the steps by which a thinking 
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and moral nature like hers can slip away theoretically from all 
the firm bases of enlightened human existence. We say theo- 
retically, because practically, like many of the thinkers of her 
school, she would have gone on a hundred years more living 
religion, if she did not profess it. We admire her too much not 
to believe her whole experience sincere and earnest; too earnest, 
perhaps, too intense; that is, she did not give her emotional 
nature time to play, and continually battered herself on the hard 
stones of speculation. We cannot look upon hér theories as 
consistent, in spite of their being cut and dried so well, and 
mapped out often in such a logical manner. Her biographer is 
hardly more so, as in her highest eulogium of her she involun- 
tarily quotes Scripture phraseology to give expression to her 
feeling of Miss Martineau’s noble and conscientious, nay, relig- 
ious life,—so hard it is for us to separate Christianity from the 
very air we breathe. 

In the second volume we have the plans of her History of 
the Peace, her delightful farming, the Atkinson Letters, Study 
of Comte’s Philosophy, and a whole series of papers on domestic 
manufactures; articles also in reviews, lectures to mechanics in 
her own neighborhood, separation from household words, Guide 
to the Lakes, and general happiness in her beautiful home, in the 
midst of visitors and letters. We have no time to draw our 
breath, events of interest follow so quickly. And then the active 
woman, the invincible, falls from her work. A mortal disease 
takes hold on her; she looks it in the face, makes up her mind to 
die and go into nothingness; has generous hope for humanity 
that is to come, if none for that which is past, the last words of 
her memoirs being, “The world as it is, is growing somewhat dim 
before my eyes; but the world as it is to be, looks brighter every 
day.” 

We begin now upon Mrs. Chapman’s part, the materials which 
she has collected, and her own reflections upon Miss Martineau’s 
experiences and character. They are eloquent and enthusiastic 
in admiration; if sometimes too partial, we must respect her 
unbounded love for her friend; and if occasionally too sweeping 
in her heated judgment of her cotemporaries, we must overlook 
it, considering the many sufferings of the early abolitionists for 
the cayse dear to their hearts. 

The letters she gives us do not reveal much that we have not 
already learned through Miss Martineau’s autobiography ; but the 
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love of her friends for her, as manifested through the epistles in 
prose and verse, is a valuable addition to the book, and Mrs. 
Chapman’s own description of the home at the Knoll, with all the 
various gifts from friends, each in its place, stands before our 
vision a charming picture. Besides other work in Miss Mar- 
tineau’s latter days, she wrote for the Daily News over sixteen 
hundred leading articles. 

We have a painful chapter in relation to her dearest friends, 
and their feeling towards her position. To a large number of 
them she made answer in a general letter, defending her “point 
of view,” but not “views” she says. 

In regard to their attitude towards her, we must be willing to 
recognize that the best Christian men and women of all denomi- 
nations now look upon so-called “atheism” with a different eye 
from what they did thirty years ago. It is not because they have 
relaxed their hold on historic Christianity, but because they have 
learned to separate people’s theoretical views from those uncon- 
scious practical ones which influence their lives. They have 
advanced, and “atheism” also has, under this treatment, ad- 
vanced. Itis not the bald negation it once was. We can say 
to the atheist, as Jesus to the devout Jew or Roman, “Thou art 
not far from the kingdom of God.” But the difference is, that 
these men were using all the light they had, while he, born in the 
full sunlight of the gospel of Christ, and actually living out its 
truths, will still believe against his own eyes, that it is the cold 
starlight of philosophical speculations that warms and cheers 
him; speculations which are not new, which have had their day, 
and will always have their day as interesting conjectures, but 
though dignified in a Lucretius, are insufficient for the highest 
natures of the present day. These natures often retreat from 
their own premises, not under the attack of bigotry, but in the 
warm atmosphere of believing friends, until they acknowledge a 
great First Cause, as Miss Martineau did at last. The next step is 
to talk about a glorified humanity. They look down the ages, and 
cannot help seeing that Jesus Christ is the greatest being the 
world has produced. They creep round, as Matthew Arnold does, 
into the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and think they have dis- 
covered, amidst many imperfections, their power. Thought moves 
in a spiral, as modern writers say. If we keep still, and don’t try 
to drive them, we shall have these men and women all back again 
with us, which is what we wish, we love them all so much. 
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But there is no limit to what this wonderful woman still does 
in the approaching hours of pain and death. She begins and 
finishes a series of letters, ninety in number, in the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, in this country, which in time brought her into con- 
nection with delicate and sensitive questions concerning our war. 
She offended, of course, many short-sighted politicians and _patri- 
ots, but came out in the right at last, as she always did, brave and 
far-seeing woman! All this time she was allaying the heated 
feeling in England towards us, defending the North, shaming the 
insolent aristocrats who blustered, and helping to find cloth for 
the poor, unclothed mill-workers, who were the first to suffer and 
the last to blame us. 

The shadows of death creep nearer and nearer, and still this 
great soul works, animates, and loves. From her sick-bed she 
answered the call to write, and put her name at the head of a cir- 
cular to arouse the women of England to the enormity of the 
disgraceful act of Parliament, which by its severity to unfortu- 
nate women, and its leniency towards guilty men, was endanger- 
ing the safety and purity of English homes, and encouraging the 
lowest vices. We comprehend her generous self-sacrifice when 
she says, in regard to some letters of hers in the Daily News, 
“They cost me a dreadful effort; but I remembered Godiva, and 
that helped me through.” Of another letter on the same subjects 
she says, “I knew it was a right thing to do, and it is the fault of 
the other side if modesty in others and myself is outraged; yet 
it turns me chill in the night to think what things I have written 
and put in print.” 

Again we see her putting her name by request to a petition 
against a bill for the extension of the punishment of flogging, in 
eases of brutal attacks on women and children; the petitioners 
arguing that this torture by the “cat” was no protection to their 
sex, but would increase the cruel and revengeful spirit of men. 

Again we find her aiding to secure complete medical education 
for women at Edinburgh. Hosts of letters came to her every 
day from old and young, testifying gratitude for what she had 
done. Her last finished work was a cot blanket for a neighbor’s 
baby. 

The calmness and cheerfulness with which she awaited death 
strengthened those who were around her, and her delicate 
thoughtfulness for them all during her long illness, revealed a last 
grace in her lofty character. She passed away at the sunset hour 
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in her beautiful home, at the age of seventy-four, with the full 
hope of her friends, if not herself, in her joyful resurrection. She 
longed only for rest. God could give this great nature rest in all 
its fulness, rest to her heart’s content, and then, as we know he 
will, wake her up again to an exultant life of love and service in 
that land where 
. “Life is all retouched again, — 
And in their bright results shall rise 
Thoughts, virtues, friendships, griefs, arid joys.” 


THINGS ABROAD. 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 


The third General Assembly of the Swiss Union of Liberal 
Christians was held the past season at St. Gall. Nearly all the 
cantons were represented, and also the Liberal Protestants of 
Germany and Alsace-Lorraine. A grand service was held in the 
beautiful church of Saint-Laurent, consisting of prayer, fine music 
from Mendelssohn, and an eloquent sermon from Pastor Bitzius, 
the editor of the Reform. 

The month of July, according to what our Swiss friends say, 
seems to belong to the young at Geneva. The schools are closed, 
and everywhere in the city and the neighboring country, are pro- 
cessions, festivals, speeches, and prizes. The magistrates, parents, 
and friends are all out. These /étes they call “national ones.” 
They belong to the whole country, so admirably is the education 
of the young in Switzerland connected with patriotism and the 
love of liberty. The tastes, habits, and aspirations of the Swiss 
people strongly resemble our own in our early history; and we 
believe it is not accidental, but that they have always had an 
admiration of our system of government, our public schools, our 
spirit of equality, and religious and political liberty. Beggars in 
Protestant Switzerland are almost unknown. In the little “Pen- 
sion,” under the Bex Mountains, where we were staying once, 
we saw our Declaration of Independence hanging on the walls 
to greet our eyes as we entered the little dining-room. God 
grant that we may not disappoint their hopes of us, or be un- 
worthy of their emulation in the future. 

The nomination of M. Theodore Monod, at Paris, in place of 
the venerated and tolerant Montandon, has caused a good deal of 
disappointment among the Liberals. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


“Les Sémites n’ont jamais eu de Mythologie,” said M. Rénan 
(Histoire génerale des langues sémitiques). His position has 
more than once been powerfully and effectively assailed, and, so 
far as the Assyrian Semites are concerned, undoubtedly refuted. 
As to the Hebrew branch of the Semitic tribes, his claim, coincid- 
ing with current religious and theological prepossessions, has been 
more generally applauded. He found, to a certain extent, an 
ally in Prof. Schrader, who supposes that the Babylonian Semites 
borrowed and developed their mythology from the Arcadians ; 
but that the Hebrews, Pheenicians, and Syrians, through lack of 
sufficient contact with the Arcadians, failed of a mythology 
altogether. Mr. Gladstone (Homer and Homeric Age, Vol. II.) 
would reverse the influence, and, rejecting the position that the 
“basis of the Greek mythology is laid in the deification of the 
powers of Nature,” holds that under corrupted forms it presents 
the old Theistic and Messianic traditions. He argues that there 
is nothing improbable in the supposition that in the poems of 
Homer, we may recognize “the vestiges of a real traditional 
knowledge derived from the epoch when the covenant of God 
with man and the promise of a Messiah had not yet fallen within 
the contracted forms of Judaism for shelter, but entered more or 
less into the common consciousness, and formed a part of the 
patrimony of the human race.” Rev. G. W. Cox, who owes his » 
impulse to the study of comparative mythology to Max Miller, 
shows the weakness of Mr. Gladstone’s theory; but while he 
applies the comparative method to the mythology of the Aryan 
nations, does not go out of his way to implicate the Hebrews. 
It could not be expected, however, that under the stimulus of 
comparative mythology, the Hebrew domain could long remain 
free from trespass. Professor Steinthal, of Berlin, is credited 
with the first real invasion of this field in his essays on Samson 
and Prometheus, which were delivered some fifteen years ago, 
and in which Samson, as some believe, was not only robbed of his 
hair, but of his history, and consigned to the realm of solar myths. 

Within the year, however, we have from a Hungarian source, 
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through the medium of the German, a new and remarkable book 
aimed directly at the dictum of Rénan, and containing outlines of 
a system of Hebrew mythology. We refer to Mythology among 
the Hebrew and its Historical Development, by Ignaz Goldziher, 
Ph. D., translated from the German, with additions by the author, 
by Russell Martineau. The book is distinguished for great learn- 
ing, especially an immense array of philological facts, keen and 
searching analysis, and a prompt, perhaps too eager facility for 
generalization, which at times startles us with its brilliancy or 
amuses by its striking and unsuspected novelty. The Academy 
describes it as “an extraordinary work which unites the most 
various and conflicting qualities; full of brilliant ideas, con- 
trolled by scientific method.... A book at which many will 
shake their heads as destructive of the historical basis of religion, 
but which claims to elevate spiritual religion to a higher pedestal 
than before. ... A book, however, of which it is easy to say 
almost as much evil as good, which promises more than it per- 
forms, and though well worth reading, only to be read with 
caution.” 

We can imagine how, but a few years ago, the average theolo- 
gian’s hair would have stood stiffly upon end, at the ruthless im- 
piety of such an undertaking, not to speak of the effect of reading 
the book itself. But since it is the latest ambition of the newest 
Biblical criticism to seek a broad and substantial scientific basis, 
we must expect that comparative mythology will put in its claim 
for a place in the foundation. How far that claim is justified is 
altogether a different question. 

We have referred to this book, not to review it, —a task which 
belongs to the Semitic Scholar, and which in any event does not 
fall to this department, —but rather to introduce the criticism of 
an abler hand, Prof. H. Steinthal, of the Berlin University, 
already referred to, whose paper, Ueber Mythen-Schichtung, in 
the Zeitschrift fir Volkerpsychologie, 9 Band, 3 Heft, comes to 
us this month. The review has great interest from the relation 
which the reviewer sustains to the reviewed. In recognition of 
the importance of Prof. Steinthal’s early work in this department, 
of which Goldziher has availed himself, Mr. Martineau has trans- 
lated and added his papers on Samson and Prometheus to the 
English edition. Goldziher himself says, in his introduction, that 
“Steinthal must be regarded as the founder of mythological 
science on Hebrew ground,” and considers it “a superfluous 
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repetition to work up a second time what he had sufficiently 
expounded. .. . Steinthal’s two dissertations gave me the first 
impulse to the composition of this work.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Steinthal’s latest article in Zeitschrift referred to 
should be wholly or mainly sympathetic : — 


We have here a book which for the Hebrew mythology must be called 
an epoch-making work. Though many hitherto have been convinced of 
the existence of a mythic element in the narrative books of the Bible, 
and though the opinion may have been strong that at one time myths 
existed among the people of Israel, especially polytheistic myths of which 
a part were drawn into the Bible as historical tales, and have been 
received as such by us, yet no one had dared to hope that a truly Hebraic 
mythology could be successfully constructed. In this the author has suc- 
ceeded. His work is yet far from perfection. But this he has not 
claimed; not even to the degree that his collected material really permits. 
The first task was to draw the outlines and features of this system in a 
strictly scientific manner, and to present its individual character. This 
the author has done. 


A prime point of consideration is the proper distinction of the 
various strata or stages of myth. Here Goldziher opposes Max 
Miiller’s idea that the myth first begins when its significance is 
forgotten : — 


It is not a characteristic of the myth, says Goldziher, that the speaker is 
no longer conscious of speaking of physical phenomena, As soon as ever 
he perceives physical phenomena as events in human life, he has at once 
made a myth, and every name by which he designates a physical phenom- 
enon forms a myth. For if unintelligibility or obsoleteness of language 
were a condition of the myth’s existence, then there could be no myth 
when the Greek calls Helios the brother of Selene, since both these names 
have been retained in their original sense, and the Greek knew that the 
former meant sun and the latter moon, though of Herakles and Helene 
he has no similar consciousness left. Similarly it could not be a myth 
when a Roman said that Aurora opens the gates of the sun and strews 
roses on his way, since every Roman knew that the name Aurora denoted 


the dawn. 


Steinthal does not think that Max Miiller has been entirely 
refuted by this allusion, but agrees with Goldziher in believing 
that this unconsciousness of the original signification forms but 
one epoch in the history of myths. Goldhizer, as Steinthal shows, 
also differs from the positions of Kuhn, the founder of compara- 
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tive mythology, in his treatise On Stages of Development in the 
Formation of Myths : — 


Kuhn finds the criterion of a myth’s place in any definite period of 
civilization, mainly in the notions and subjects with which the myth has 
to do. The sun’s hunts were spoken of in the hunting period, the sun’s 
cattle in the nomadic, etc., and the formation of myths which employ 
these notions commenced as soon as the following period had lost the 
understanding of the language of the preceding. Goldziher, on the other 
hand, thinks that it is not the mythic material that is of the highest 
moment in sketching the chief stages of development in the formation of 
myths, but rather the tendency of the myth, the position occupied by man 
in external nature, so far as appears from the myths in question. ... The 
different places of mankind in Nature are declared through the sympathy 
with different objects of thought which expresses itself definitely in 
myths. Goldziher thus distinguishes between nomadism and agriculture; 
but the assignment of myths into these different classes is not determined 
by the material of the myth which had been partly derived from the 
nomadic and partly from the agricultural life; but it is the different 
sympathies of the nomads and the agriculturists which the myths reveal. 
The circle of Jacob-myths is thus referred to nomadism, not because the 
life pictured is that of the nomad, but because Jacob, who forms the 
centre of this cycle, and whose name was originally only an appellation 
of the starry heavens, always enjoys the myth-maker’s sympathy. His 
achievements are always placed in the most favorable light; his victories 
are occasions of joy, and his defeats are painted in tragic colors. It is 
clear that these Jacob-myths were poetized by a race which loved the 
dark night heaven. This distinguishes the nomads from the agricultur- 


ists, who directed their sympathy to the day heaven and created solar 
myths. 


Steinthal acknowledges that the author has well presented this 
distinction between nomadism and agriculture, yet confesses to 
some objections to Goldziher’s position. First, he asks : — 


Can we perceive from the myth itself in what direction the sympathy 
of the myth inclines, or is it not always merely the sympathy of the 
narrator which expresses itself. “Cain killed Abel,” so runs the myth. 
The creators of the same may have directed their sympathy to Cain or to 
Abel; how shall we know to-day? The biblical narrator mourns over 
Abel; but may there not have been another narrator who reported a 
victory of the gentle Cain over the angry Abel? 


Steinthal does not doubt that in the original creation of myths, 
sympathies and antipathies may have prevailed. But we do not 
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know these. We meet only the mood of the relatively later 
writers : — 


Secondly, in order with Kuhn to distribute myths according to the 
different stages of civilization, as hunter, nomadic, and agricultural myths, 
it is simply necessary to know the myth with reference to its material; 
but to make this reference, according to Goldziher, it is necessary to 
interpret the myth. But the interpretation is perhaps impossible, or per- 
haps it is altogether false. 

Thirdly, is it true that all the sympathy of the nomad belongs to the 
dusky heavens and the clouds and rain and the dew and the refreshing 
night, and is the sun to him only the scorching enemy of the green 
pasture? And is the night always considered friendly to him. Genesis 
xxxi., 40, Jacob complains just as much at the coldness of the night as at 
the heat of the day. 

Again, in Hebrew the light and the day always signify happiness; 
darkness and night unhappiness. Further, if nomads in the Syrian and 
Arabian desert must feel as the author says, did the Semitic nomads, in 
the time of the unity of the Semitic tribes (when the Hebrew myths 
originated), really dwell in hot, burning deserts? On the other hand, is 
not rain also necessary to the agriculturist, and the sun often sufficiently 
destructive to him ? 


Steinthal transfers the discussion, for a while, to the realm of 
Indian mythology in support of his view, and then takes up Gold- 
ziher’s interpretation of special scriptural characters : — 


Abram he (Goldziher) regards as the night heaven. On the contrary, 
I think that if his related opponent Lot is the veiled night, then Abram 
must rather refer to the light.... Again, “ Abram, the lofty father, kills 
his son Isaac the Laugher.” According to the author, this signifies that 
the night killed the living day. This interpretation appears to me very 
difficult. If the night is father or mother of the day, it can only be the 
foregoing night. The night is regarded generally in the nomadic life, as 
the author himself well shows, as the foregoer of the day, as preceding it. 
Her son can thus only be the following day. How can she kill it then? 
On the other hand, if we make Abram the sun, and Isaac the morning 
glow, the sun then may be said to kill the morning glow. This is also 
the sense of the passage in which Jephthah kills his daughter. Jephthah, 
as the sun, is the beginner and the opener of the breaking day. But his 
daughter is not, as Goldziher supposes, the night, but the morning glow. 
Lamech is also, as the author admits, a solar child murderer. If Jeph- 
thah and Lamech are solar, why not also Abram? 
The author further recognizes solar myths in David, Samson, and Cain. 
.. He has undeniably proven Shechem’s solar nature. The ascension of 
Enoch and Elijah are both solar. Noah is the evening sun. Ham (the 
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black), of course, denotes the night. If J aphet, in opposition to him, 
signifies the sun, then the day remains for Shem, just as probably as the 
night, and his relationship with Abram thus proves nothing. 


Steinthal also objects that Goldziher “has carried this history 
further back than the documents allow, as there is no undoubted 
historic ground which compels us to regard the stay of the 
Hebrews in Egypt as a historic fact.” A further criticism is that 
Goldziher, though making many excellent remarks on the devel- 
opment of the Jahvistic idea, has left its origin completely in the 
dark. In closing his criticism, Steinthal remarks : — 


1. That the more exactly the Semitic myths and influence are exam- 
ined and compared with the Indo-Germanic, the more manifold and 
intrinsical do their resemblances and differences appear. 

2. If the difference between the Semitic and the Indo-Germanic char- 
acter is very fine and delicately drawn, yet I cannot agree with the author 
that this can be traced back to nomadism and agriculture. I hold that 
there is no foundation for judging the character of the Semite by that 
of the Bedouins. The Semitic race was not born in a desert. 

3. Finally, ethnology is not prepared to say how far the universal 
resemblance of the human mind may extend. The nomadism of the 
Semitic people and of the Indo-Germanic tribes was never the nomadism 
of the Mongolians, Kalmucks, and Basques. The monosyllabic construc- 
tion of the Indo-Germanic languages was also different from that of the 
Chinese. 


It will be seen that Steinthal sometimes differs much from 
Goldziher in the application of his theory to individual characters 
(as instanced in the story of Abram and Isaac), and that his criti- 
cisms on the defects of the author’s nomadic and agricultural 
theory — defects which will readily suggest themselves to many 
minds — show that there is a great deal in the book which can 
only be called wild and fanciful conjecture, and ought not to 
receive the name of exact science. When Goldziher can make 
Abram the night and Steinthal make him the day, we see how 
easily black can be turned into white, and are tempted to believe 
that comparative mythology is as yet but a process of nimble 
guessing. It may be said, also, that the time is hardly ripe for 
the system of Hebrew mythology, when such diverse results on 
many important points can be drawn from the same material by 
its most distinguished champions. 

As might have been expected, the book has caused some 
pungent adverse criticism. The British Quarterly (J uly) says: 


Comparative mythology instead of being a scientific guide becomes a 
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mere ignis fatuus when applied in the fashion exemplified here. To call 
such a medley of wild imaginings and haphazard_fancies by the name of 
science is the veriest mockery. If history is robbed of its facts, if the 
heart is taken out of a nation’s career, and all the influences that were 
most powerful in fashioning its character are resolved into the offspring 
of that character, what is there left?...It seems to us that Dr. Gold- 
ziher’s work is the reductio ad absurdum of comparative mythology of this 
order. 


The Atheneum is more moderate: “The author has to resort 
to violent theories for the conception of mythological ideas, as 
well as the derivation of words.” ... It closes its temperate 
review as follows :— 


In spite of our disagreement with the author’s opinions, especially in 
the early mythological part, and in spite of his unmethodical mode of 
biblical investigation, the book is full of curious and valuable informa- 
tion; for, as has been already stated, the author has made the most, 
perhaps too much, of all possible treatises and essays on mythology, and 
the early and late traditions of various sects, not even neglecting the 


latest poets. 


The Westminster Review (April) is eulogistic : — 


It is scarcely possible to overrate the importance of Mythology among 
the Hebrews, a remarkable book, so admirably translated by Mr. Russell 
Martineau as to read like the original, and which has the author’s own 
additions to the German work. The book is deserving of the most 
respectful consideration, and it is impossible that he could have found 
any one more qualified to place it before the English public than Mr. 


Russell Martineau. 


One of the most thorough reviews is that of T. K. Cheyne, in 
the Academy (March 10), from which we have already made an 
extract. The writer further says :— 


The fulness of illustration in this work will give it a permanent value, 
even if many of its results should have to be rejected. ... He enters upon 
his task in rather an optimistic spirit. I doubt if he quite realizes the 
necessity for caution arising from the lateness of the Hebrew records, 
their composite character, and the monotheistic tendencies of their 
writers. ... Dr. Goldziher reckons six sources of Hebrew mythology, and 
with five of them no fault can be found. That the books of Genesis and 
Judges contain mythical stories — stories which seem historical, but really 
describe, or in the main describe, events and operations of Nature — is plain 
at the first glance to any one who is familiar with Aryan and Polynesian 
mythologies. The forms of Abram and Samson, at any rate, are so 
14 
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transparently mythical that the description of the books in which they 
occur as mythological authorities is amply justified. 


Speaking of the author’s hypothesis in Chapter V., he says: — 


Regarded as speculations, they are ingenious enough ; but how easy it 
often is to point out counter-possibilities. For instance, Abram, accord- 
ing to our author, is the dark sky. Why not the light sky, taking Isaac 
as a dim reflection of Abram? Or why are they not both the sun, only 
in different phases?... And yet, though Dr. Goldziher has ridden his 
hobby too hard, he has certainly accomplished a part of his task. The 
historical theory of the early Hebrew names in the book of Genesis has 
from him received its death blow; and even the ethnographical theory, so 


ably maintained by Ewald and others, must henceforth be confined within 
narrower limits... . 


Finally, this work “is a strange mixture of various and conflicting 
qualities.” No praise can be too high for some of the flashes of insight, 
for some of the applications of a truly scientific method which it con- 
tains; and no blame too strong for some of the violence of criticism and 
destructions of fact which counterbalance these advantages. 


Dr. Wolf Baudessin, author of Studienzur Semitischen Relig- 
ionsgeschichte, has a review of Goldziher in the Theologische 
Literaterzeitung, 1876, No. 18, in which he feels obliged, while 
acknowledging the highest respect for the author’s knowledge of 
the Semitic and Assyrian languages, to set forth the groundless- 
ness of this sort of mythological research. 


An announcement in the Academy that Rev. George W. Cox, 
the well-known Aryan mythologist before alluded to, would 
review Goldziher’s book in the July number of the Theological 
Review, considerably excited our interest. We read it eagerly 
when it came to hand. We were not disappointed in the tone of 
the article. Mr. Cox is too ardent a student of comparative 
mythology to wish to conceal his confidence in that method 
which he now unhesitatingly applies to the Hebrew records. If 
he finds faults in the book he overlooks them readily, and his 
article is much more a defence of the work and its purpose than 
a cool and impartial criticism. Perhaps it is but fair that a 
friend of Goldziher should sum up the review in his behalf. 

In opening, Mr. Cox says: “Few, probably, will be found to 
question the learning and ability by which this volume is marked: 
but not a few, perhaps, will be tempted to say that much estan 
has in this case made the author mad, and possibly the arrange- 
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ment of the work may lend some faint color to such a suppo- 
sition!” 

The two primary objections which Mr. Cox supposes the work 
will excite, are, first, that the form of the books of the Pentateuch 
as they have come down to us is manifestly historical, and that 
the narratives give us no reason whatever for thinking that they 
are not what they seem to be. Secondly, that the narratives 
thus described are not merely historical, but have a peculiar value, 
beyond all other history, as forming a part of the foundation on 
which rests the faith and the hope of Christians. Dismissing the 
second objection in a few words as not being more applicable to 
the comparative mythologist than to the historical critic, and 
regarding faith and religion as independent of historical propo- 
sitions, Mr. Cox repeats the emphatic judgment of Bishop Thirl- 
wall, that “questions relating to the history of the Pentateuch 
belong purely to the domain of history, and that Christianity has 
no more concern with them than it has with the working of the 
rule of three or the problem of the squaring of the circle.” ... 

As to the historical character of the books themselves, Mr. 
Cox remarks that “books which profess to be historical must 
submit to the scrutiny to which all history is amenable.” After 
a rapid survey of the field of comparative mythology and a brief 
indication of its method, Mr. Cox says :— 


We have not the faintest reason for supposing that the earliest phases 
in the growth of the Hebrew tribes differed essentially from those of any 
other peoples. It is absurd therefore to think that while every other peo- 
ple had its myths, the Semitic nations alone never possessed any. We 
might, with equal reason, as Mr. Goldziher has himself forcibly remarked, 
fancy that some one nation was destitute of digestion or digestive powers. 
... Among Englishmen reluctance to admit this truth in the case of 
the Hebrews will probably be found, in the last resort, to resolve itself 
into the belief that as myth-making is a great source of error and delu- 
sion, the Jews were miraculously preserved from the sin. 


M. Rénan’s theory that monotheism is a peculiarly Semitic 
instinct, Mr. Cox thinks will not stand the test of facts :— 


The same reasoning which justifies the inference that the Jews had no 
mythology will farther justify the assertion that they possessed from the 
first a divine revelation, and that this revelation inyolved the cardinal 
propositions of Catholic Christianity. ... 

The several propositions into which Mr. Gladstone’s hypothesis 
resolves itself are not to be found in the book of Genesis, and do not 
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derive the faintest color from anything contained in it. On the other 
hand, the strictest historical criticisms have proved that the so-called 
records of the Jewish people, down at least to the times of the kings, are 
not genuine and trustworthy history; that very much of the narrative 
rests on no basis of facts, and that many traditions contained in it are 
not peculiar to the Jewish tribes, or even to the Semitic race. Thus the 
narratives of the patriarchal age remain in our hands to be dealt with as 
we should deal with the Athenian traditions relating to times preceding 
the dawn of contemporary history, or with like traditions of other 
peoples; nor is there anything absurd or particularly startling if Jacob 
and his children should turn out to be personages more or less like the 
Theban Kadmos, who comes from Kedem, the East, the Phoenician or 
purple land, and finds a home in the West.... 

I take it as conclusively proved that all human tribes at starting 
reflected their own life on the outward world, of which their senses made 
them conscious. The conditions of consciousness and memory, of joy 
and pain, of love and hatred, under which they found themselves, were 
given to them with the winds and the clouds, with the trees and fruits 
and flowers, with the lights of heaven which influenced their growth and 
their decay, as well as with the brute creatures which clearly had the like 
passions, and were stirred by similar impulses. 


To Goldziher’s theory of the different effect of the nomadic 
and agricultural lives upon the formation of myths, Mr. Cox 
seems to allow more weight than Steinthal. He closes his 
review with a final commendation :— 


I have done little beyond breaking ground in the field towards which 
not a few may reproach themselves for feeling any attraction; nor have I 
attempted to do more than indicate the directions in which Mr. Goldziher 
has been working with a success which must be regarded as fairly pro- 
portioned to his learning, his earnestness, and his zeal. In one portion, 
at least, of the wide region which he has undertaken to explore, he has 
done the highest service for the study of methods generally, and his 
labor cannot fail to lead to a more systematic analysis of the materials 
which have been embodied in the complicated legends of the Aryan 
world. But in the natural course of his own special task he has had to 
deal with many points of history and criticism, the importance of which 
must be acknowledged by all impartial readers; and the result is a vol- 
ume of permanent value, full of instruction and interest. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Power of Spirit Manifest in Jesus of Nazareth. By 
W.H. Furness. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


The friends of Dr. Furness will welcome another volume from 
his pen, even though treating of the familiar subject on which he 
has written so often and so well. Coming as it does so soon after 
the close of his long and useful ministry, it may be regarded both 
as a memorial and as summing up the results of years of study 
and careful thought upon the marvellous character it has been his 
life-work to make a more clear and living reality to the world. 
Though with less variety in the topics of which it treats, in its 
dignity and beauty of language, and its devout and reverential 
tone, it is worthy of a place on the shelf with the recent valuable 
contributions to our denominational literature of Dewey, Sears, 
and Walker, and with them becomes a standing answer to those 
who think that there is anything in our faith that countenances 
or encourages a lowering of the moral tone of its adherents, or 
warrants the charge that there is among them a want of appre- 
ciation of the character, or a disposition to detract from the 
dignity of the Founder of our religion. 

Dr. Furness approaches the study of the life of Jesus with a 
profound sense of the reality of his historic life, and with an 
equally deep conviction of his essentially human character. But 
though he would compel us, if we follow him, to abandon some 
of our most cherished ideas, and to see in others the distortion 
and exaggeration of ignorant and credulous minds, he all the 
time proceeds so tenderly, and with such a manifest desire to dis- 
close the truth, that we cannot take offence, and even when we 
cannot agree, we are without disposition to dispute with him. If 
Dr. Furness’ labors have accomplished nothing else, they have 
given a new prominence to the humanity of Jesus without tend- 
ing to lessen reverence for his character, or to detract from his 
unusual and marvellous power. 

We find in a recently published article by Dr. Bellows some 

, remarks on Dr. Furness’ criticism of the Scripture narratives, so 
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just and appropriate that we reproduce a part of them as ex- 
pressing our own convictions : — 


The work of the analytic critic is to take apart, to dissect, to disorgan- 
ize; and he leaves dilapidation and death where he found life and growth. 
... There is another sort of critic, and of a far higher order. This is 
the one who takes apart in order to put together again in a better way; 
the one who is prepossessed in favor of life and reality; who detects 
error in order to find behind it a latent truth.... Dr. Furness seems to 
us to be one of the very few examples among us of this higher order of 
criticism. He may believe too much or too little concerning the facts of 
the life of Jesus. But what he has done is to give us a living picture of 
the prophet and his surroundings. Christ and his disciples become live 
men and women under his treatment,—men and women actuated by 
human motives.... 

These writings of his (Dr. Furness) are not exhaustive; are wanting 
in systematic method;... they are studies, essays, —not complete dis- 
cussions. 


This book contains eight discourses, the first of which has 
given it its name. They are all more or less connected, and are 
called forth by the sceptical and materialistic tendency of the 
age, which makes the question of questions not whether there are 
three persons in one God, but whether there be any God, and 
makes us almost ready to believe that the forces which produce 
the material good for which we are so anxious will ultimately 
prove equal to greater creations. 

If we would not lose sight of everything but the physical 
universe, we must hold fast to our faith in Him who appeared in 
the power of spirit, and by that alone moved the world to its 
centre and created Christendom. Never has an intelligent living 
faith in Jesus been more needed than at this hour. In this first 
discourse he asserts that the utmost we can demur to the gospel 
accounts of Jesus is that they are exaggerated, but exaggeration 
must have a nucleus of truth. This power was in his speech and 
in its manner more than its matter. He spoke with authority. His 
great original personality—in other words, the power of spirit 
in him — gathered crowds around him. “His actual history is a 
demonstration, to which there is no parallel, of the power of 
spirit, of mind, of that for which science has no term.” « The 
facts of his life show us mind, soul, spirit, not as the consequence, 


property, result of our physical organization, but as the repairer 
and creator thereof.” : 
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In the chapter entitled “The Living God,” he says, “If the dis- 
coveries of science are leading us to abandon as a mere illusion 
the thought of a God supremely to be loved, then man’s deepest 
need is utterly unprovided for; he is most wretched”; and he 
goes on to show that in Jesus is a revelation of the way in which 
man is brought to know there is a living God. 

In the second discourse he claims that the essential value of 
Christianity consists not in doctrines or articles of faith, not in 
moral precepts or formal observances, but in giving in a human 
person a revelation of our own nature in its highest earthly 
development. In the character of Jesus is shown, as in a mirror, 
what our nature is made and born to be. 

In the third discourse there is almost nothing new. It is only a 
gathering up of what he has said elsewhere before to show that 
“the resurrection of Jesus is attested by the testimony of Nature 
herself speaking through the emotions, the erroneous impressions 
of the persons present.” 

These discourses are full of single sentences of great pithiness 
and force, containing a wealth of meaning in a few words. Se- 
lected and brought together they would be like a string of pearls, 
each worthy of a rich setting, and by itself deserving preserva- 
tion. We cannot quote them as we would; but there are many 
of them in the discourse on “ Faith in Christ,’—a discourse which 
we would commend especially to Mr. Moody’s attention, as well as 
to that of the “thousands who by upholding certain institutions 
virtually profess to be Christian believers, when they have no in- 
telligent personal faith whatever”; and share and extend the “ de- 
lusion that the most superficial, unthinking formalism of thought 
and utterance is a religion unto salvation”; who make the name 
of Jesus “representative only of creeds, of churches, of doc- 
trines, which so far from commanding the respect of the under- 
standing, fetter and gag the understanding, and shock the heart 
and pervert the conscience.” 

He strikingly compares the primitive faith in Christ with that 
of the present day. The former called into service the whole 
manhood. It was conceived and confessed in the immediate 
presence of danger and of death in the most frightful shapes, 
and at the cost of the tenderest ties. It called for courage, it 
demanded reform. The latter appeals to cowardice; to the most 
‘worldly motives, it says, Conform. Intelligent, learned, and con- 
scientious ‘men have been driven by the monstrous dogmas for 
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which his name has been claimed to distrust, if not to despise, the 
accounts from which come all our knowledge of Jesus personally ; 
and if they read them at all, it is to feed their scepticism. But 
“the time will come when it will be understood what manner of 
man he was.... The idea of Jesus enshrined within us, by the 
aspirations it will kindle for the Highest, will be a witness in our 
inmost consciousness of the Invisible and Everlasting.” 

The chapter entitled “Evolution” is a discussion of the 
“cheering prophetic intimations” with which the doctrine is 
pregnant, and shows how from its establishment a belief in 
immortality naturally flows and is strengthened. _ 

The chapter on “The True Method of Treating the Accounts of 
Jesus” says we want to take a position where we can read them 
with the same fairness and freedom as if they had just been put 
into our hands. They are not to be flung aside as idle fables. If 
they were out-and-out fictions they would have demonstrated 
themselves as such long ago; but we can only decide by an 
earnest, fearless, candid, and critical examination how much of 
unquestionable historical fact there is in them. The internal 
evidence, not so much the moral, to which attention has been 
often and fully directed, but the historical, which has been 
generally neglected, is what is to be studied. 

The final chapter is a lengthy and critical examination of 
Rénan’s Life of Jesus. In the appearance of this book, Dr. 
Furness sees indication of a revival of faith. It impresses as a 
living treatment of a living subject, and does valuable service in 
creating a sense of the actual personality of Jesus. But then his 
conception of that personality is very vague. His faith goes but 
little beyond the bare fact that Jesus really had an existence. He 
is guided by his fancy as to what manner of person Jesus is. His 
reliance on the gospels gives way the instant they state anything 
unusual, He does not give their so-called supernatural relations 
any sort of critical examination, but takes for granted that a love 
of the marvellous is at the bottom of everything out of the usual 
way told of Jesus, even when so doing compels him to degrade 
the character of Jesus. There is decernible, he thinks, through- 
out the whole treatment, a confusion of things recently discov- 
ered with former habits of thinking. He finds Jesus, on whom he 
has looked as an abstract being, to have been a real person; still 
he only receives without reserve what he can abstract from the’ 
person. “Whatever charm the book possesses, beyond the fact 
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that it treats Jesus as a real person, is due to M. Rénan’s fancy 
and learning, and not to its consistency with itself or with the 
history”; and Dr. Furness thinks that if Rénan’s learning had 
been less, he might have seen more, and not have overlooked the 
signatures of truth all over the gospels. He thus sums up his 
criticism :— 


We do not object that he has written the Life of Jesus with a precon- 
ceived hypothesis. But we do object that his preconceived hypothesis is 
drawn we know not whence nor how; certainly not from the history which 
he undertakes to’ interpret, and that, so far from using his materials as a 
true diviner should, he plays arrant witch-work with them, utterly in- 
sensible to the countless signs of truth which are wrought into the gos- 
pels, forms of speech, construction of sentences, methods of narration, 
and notices of circumstances, for which reality can alone account, and 
for which that does account in the most natural way possible. 

Je 


The Principles of Psychology. By John Bascom, Professor in 
Williams College. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1875. 


Science, Philosophy, and Religion. Lectures delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston. By John Bascom. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1872. 


The first of these volumes is a treatise on mental science, appar- 
ently designed and well adapted for use, either as a text-book or 
treatise. It is in the service of the intuitive philosophy; has the 
usual three divisions; viz., the Intellect, the Feelings, the Will; 
and in many of its features bears resemblance to the work of Dr. 
Hickok, to whom this author pays tribute and acknowledgment. 
In pleasure of reading and stimulus, the chapter “ Introductory” 
is the best part of the book, opening the question and laying out. 
the work to be done in a comprehensive, earnest, strong, and 
direct way. 

The second volume —an enlargement of a course of Lowell 
Institute lectures — applies the same philosophy to the present. 
inharmonious relations of science and religion. With strong 
reasoning and varied illustration, the author presents philosophy, 
or a true mental science, as mediator and reconciler between 
physical science on the one hand and spiritual knowledge on the 
other. Material and mental science start from common ground, 
but have independent characteristics, and run along independent 
lines, meeting at length in religion, the mind itself furnishing 


those ideas by which we classify and interpret the facts both of 
15 
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the physical and the spiritual realms. Against Materialism, Posi- 
tivism, and Idealism the author’s arguments are directed; but 
against Positivism he expresses especial antipathy and contempt: 
“That development more preposterous than all others, at once 
absurd, pitiful, strange, instructive; a scheme that scouts meta- 
physics, and can do it on no other than metaphysical grounds ; 
that determines what may be known and what may not be known, 
and puts among the things to be discarded the knowing faculties ; 
that uses philosophy to blow up philosophy, and on the ground 
thus cleared builds up a cobble-house of facts, every one of whose 
connections must yet be as purely intellectual as those of mental 
science itself. To save us from such pitiful philosophizing, we 
need philosophy.” 


The Anonymous Hypothesis of Creation. A Brief Review of 
the so-called Mosaic Account. By James J. Furniss. New 
York: Charles P. Somerby. 

This thin book, of four and fifty pages, criticises, verse by verse, 
the first two chapters of Genesis, with the design of showing that 
they are irreconcilable with science. In general its strictures are 
correct; but its treatment of the narrative as if the division into 
verses were part of the original Hebrew, indicates the crudeness 
which pervades the whole essay. There is no allusion to the 
hieroglyphical inception of these literary fragments; no distinc- 
tion between inspiration and infallibility; and some comments 
bear rather upon the clumsiness of ancient language than upon 
its chrysalis ideas. As an eye-opener to those ignorant of the 
incongruities of popular bibliolatry, these pages are useful. 

J. H.W. 

Personal Immortality, and Other Papers. By Josie Oppenheim. 
New York: Charles P. Somerby. 
A hundred pages of clear statements. When there is a dispo- 

sition to talk of the continuance of spirit as analogous to the per- 

manency of matter, it is refreshing to find one who sees that such 

a distribution of atoms is mo¢ individual futurity. In four letters, 

hope of a conscious hereafter is set aside with arguments which 

texts will not answer. 

Correlatively, “Materialism” is glorified for its forceful intri- 
cacy. “Prayer” is respectfully discarded, though its subjective 
influence with believers is admitted. The authoress concludes 


that the prejudices of “religionists” make them unfair disputants. 
She is right; but the converse also is true. 
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Afterglow. No Name Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


This story is neither wholesome nor satisfactory. Amidst a 
group of spitefully gossiping Americans in Saxony, generous 
Mr. Bishop, aforetime discarded by her snobbish family, pecun- 
larily assists extravagant Mrs. Daggett, whose hopes for a read- 
justment of the equities, through the marriage of their children, 
are frustrated by the elopement of her girl with a German cap- 
tain, the best portrayed character in the book. The Yankee 
boy bravely meets death in saving the fame of his fickle 
one, but is wretchedly infirm of purpose. It is uncertain 
whether Afterglow refers to these sorrowful outcomes of bad 
blood, or to the final reunion of the elderly lovers in that villa on 
the Hudson where early they had promised and parted. The 
interweaving of heart-throbs with church-bells, streets, pictures, 
and railroads pleasantly recalls similar masterly touches in Marble 
Faun. In this vein the Dresden sketches are superior, and the 
bit of Prague makes the reader wish the vacillating youngster 
had more persistently hovered about the convent gates that hid 
the form of his retreating Ellen. The characters are well out- 
lined but not successfully filled in. The affectations of style 
whereof, in the preface, the author deprecates criticism, are 
neither offensive nor effective. In development this tale curiously 
resembles L. B. Walford’s Mr. Smith, though lacking the moral 
purpose underlying the erratic English of the latter. 


Bryan Walter Procter (Barry Cornwall). An Autobiographical 
Fragment and Biographical Notes, with Personal Sketches of 
Contemporaries, Unpublished Lyrics, and Letters of Literary 
Friends. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. $2.00. 


To those who are familiar with the genial poet whose memory 
this volume embalms, the above title is sufficiently descriptive. 
The life of Barry Cornwall, long as it was, seems to have been 
singularly uneventful; but his friendships embraced nearly all 
persons of note who have lived during this century, and on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and the world has a warm place in its heart 
for the author of “ Touch us gently, Time,” as for his more gifted 
daughter. The verses here published will add little to the poet’s 
reputation; but the personal sketches, for the most part singularly 
just and kindly, are a valuable contribution to the literary history 
of the century. The letters, of which there are too few, are from 
a wide circle of notable people, from Lord Byron to Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 
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Doctor Papa.’ Flaxie Frizzle Stories. By Sophie May. Bos- 

ton: Lee & Shepard. 1877. 

Another of the series of wonderful sayings and doings of 
which Little Prudy was the pioneer. We think the stories of 
larger children by this author are best, with less of that elfish 
sprightliness in the characters which makes her babies somewhat. 
preternatural. But the children like them all. 


History of the City of New York. By Mrs. Martha I. Lamb. 

Parts IX. and X. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

These two numbers bring us down to the time of Lord Belle- 
mont, Captain Kidd, Governor Hunter, etc., and the interest is 
kept up by the vigor of the style, and enlivened by the usual 
attractive illustrations of European and American scenes. 


Harper's Half-Hour Series. 


A charming little collection, comprising Zales from Shakes- 
peare by Charles and Mary Lamb, which we already know 
about; and Epochs of English History being Life and Times of 
Oliver Cromwell, The Tudors and the Reformation, Rise of the 
People and Growth of Parliament from the Conquest to Magna 
Charta, The Struggle Against Absolute Monarchy, Early Eng- 
land up to the Norman Conquest, and University Life of An- 
cient Athens. 

Most of these little books, costing only twenty-five cents 
apiece, are written in a clear, simple style, and we should be glad 
to see them introduced into our schools, in place of the dry, 
badly-written, verbose text-books which torture our young people. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Christianity and Islam. The Bible and the Koran. Four Lectures b 
Rev. W. R. W. Stevens. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 2 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony Froude, M.A 
Third Series. New York: Scribner, A caatroine & Co. : PU 


Thomas De Quincey. His Life and Writings, with Unpublished Corre- 


spondence. By H. A. Page. In t 1 F : 
Armstrong & Co. 1877. sg n two volumes. New York: Scribner, 


PAMPHLETS. 


eee Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts. 


Cetin Annual Report of the Overseers of the Poor of the City of Boston. 


UNITARIAN REVIEW 


AND 


RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 


Vion. VLIT: OCTOBER, 1877. No. 4. 


DR. CHANNING. 
A LECTURE. 


In reviewing the development of religious thought in our 
country during the past century, we find that, while absorbed 
in an intense meditation upon the sovereignty of an all-holy 
God, and the total sinfulness of man, helpless under divine 
decrees, it was suddenly aroused by an enthusiastic asser- 
tion that man is crowned with glory and honor as God’s free 
child. The chief representative of this exalted self-confi- 
dence was William Ellery Channing. 

It is our aim to reéxpress, and to show the value from our 
present point of view of Dr. Channing’s thought; and that 
we may the better reach his thought we shall first bring be- 


fore us 
DR. CHANNING, THE MAN. 


Dr. Channing was the heir from a near ancestry of supe- 
rior qualities of both body and mind. He was remarkable 
as a child for physical vigor and beauty, mental alertness 
and sensibility. From his birth a serene and devout home- 
life surrounded him, and, not of least importance to his 
peculiar development, there was a constant presence to his 
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senses in early life of an ever-varying land and ocean sce- 
nery. Moreover, in his childhood he was in contact with a 
community exceptionally valuable to his mental growth. 
Newport, a busy commercial centre, with a cosmopolitan 
population, warmly interested in the discussion of the excit- 
ing civil and religious questions prominent in the Europe 
and the new America of the latter part of the last century, 
was Dr. Channing’s native place. The Channing family 
taking an earnest interest in what attracted public attention, 
the sensitive child was constantly under the influence of the 
home discussion of these public topics. The religious life 
of the household was, it is true, overshadowed by the theol- 
ogy of Calvin and Edwards; yet even there there was a faint 
dawning of a more cheering faith. 

Favored, however, by his circumstances as the child Chan- 
ning was, we cannot say he was their creature. Circum- 
stances were chiefly but opportunities for self-assertion. 


That for which he had a native sympathy he sought; that 


to which he was by nature in antagonism he avoided or 
repelled. Very early he began to evince self-reliance and 
personal dignity, to insist upon personal freedom, to manifest 
love of what is of highest worth. He heard the table-talk 
of Dr. Hopkins against slavery, indignant at the wrong 
because he by nature revolted against oppression. He re- 
membered an old cooper’s lessons about the evils of intem- 
perance, because he instinctively shrank from what was 
degrading to either body or mind. The hopeful faith of a 
household servant attracted him, and the terrible warnings 
of a faithful Calvinistic preacher he once heard pained him, 
and made him question their truth, because he was naturally 
drawn to the former and repelled from the other. As a 
school-boy, gentle and fearless, his fellows acknowledged his 
superiority ; generous, we are told he gave to the poor what 
he had with thoughtless impulsiveness; and kind, “he would 
not crush the meanest insect which crawls upon the ground.” 
With such virtues budding in his character, the young Chan- 
ning entered youth associated, after his father’s death, with a 


relative, described as “a spirit.free and bright, cheerful in 
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hope, and utterly intolerant of bigotry,” under whose nurt 
ure, when about thirteen years of age, the boy commenced 
what he afterwards called, a decidedly religious life. 
Channing the Harvard student:was but this child in 
larger and better growth. Although impulsive, free-spir- 
ited, and sympathetic, he was constantly under the guard 
of his native dignity, and directed by lofty aspirations. All 
the more was the superior quality of his nature mani- 
fested by its endurance of the severe tests to which the 
college-life exposed him. Deprived of the care which had 
protected him in Newport and New London, in college he 
had to rely upon his own strength. Among the students 
the evils scattered by the thought accompanying the French 
Revolution were at work. College, Dr. Channing declared, 
was never in a worse state than when he entered it. The 
books read and the talk indulged in were presumptuous and 
daring. The tendency of thought was towards scepticism. 
The authority of the past was gone, and, worse yet, the 
moral tone prevalent among the college-boys was low. But, 
notwithstanding Channing’s impetuosity and enthusiastic 
love of freedom, qualities which might easily have led an- 
other astray, he moved safely through the perilous years. 
Dominant over his conduct were a growing “deep and wake- 
ful sensibility, an ardent love of truth and moral purity, and 
a conscience quickened and chastened by an earnest sense of 
religious obligation.” These were to him both shield and 
impulse. These repelled the evil forces bearing upon him, 
and these impelled him to seek sources whence he might 
draw the help necessary to his characteristic development. 
With an increasing earnestness, with a more eager search 
for what is truest, best, and most lovely, he passed his col- 
lege years, making rapid approaches to the view of the treas- 
ure which became finally his one great possession. At last 
there came the moment of discovery. Under the memorable 
willow-trees, on a day sacred to him ever thereafter, there 
burst upon him the thought of that which was thenceforth 
to be “the fountain light of all his day, the master light of 
all his seeing,” — the dignity of human nature. So great, it 
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is said, was the clearness of his thought, so full the flow of 
feeling in the presence of the sublime sight, that it seemed to 
him he then had passed through a new spiritual birth, and 
had entered upon a day of eternal peace and joy. He was 
so borne away in rapturous visions that he longed to die, and 
felt as if heaven alone could give room for the exercise of 
such emotions. It was but a boy’s experience, it is true; yet 
from that moment, we may say, humanity became the one 
object of his meditations and effort. Thenceforth it was 
real to him that around him were souls ignorant of their 
own worth; a society guilty of dreadful wrongs; a state 
distorted by miserable adjustments of the relations of men 
with men, and churches with false thoughts of God and low 
views of man. Thenceforth it was his conviction that he 
must do for mankind something worthy his great faith. As 
the college career neared its close the young enthusiast 
decided that this work could be best done by him in the 
Christian ministry. He had examined the external evi- 
dences of Christianity, and had accepted them as sufficient. 
A pure Christianity prevalent around the earth he had 
become convinced would be the realization of his ideal for 
humanity. 

But before the youthful apostle entered the mission to 
which he had consecrated himself, he suffered, he said, as he 
never did before or after, through what in his old age he 
called perhaps the most eventful period of his life. 

Yet in the Richmond tutor we see only in increased 
energy the activity of the masterful nature thitherto mani- 
fested. Desire for what would minister to his higher life. 
became hunger. Failure to obtain caused the most intense 
suffering, while success in the search was followed by most 
exquisite enjoyment. During the short time the young 
Channing spent at home after graduation and before going 
South, the decisive experience began. Every day an inner 
disquiet, he tells us, drove him to the ocean shore. There,” 
wrote the boy of eighteen, “I compare my fortune to the 
billows before me. I extend my arms towards them; I run 
to meet them, and wish myself buried beneath. their waters. 
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I am either borne to heaven on rapture’s wing of fire, or 
else I am plunged into the depths of despair.” 

In Richmond these inner struggles became still more in- 
tense. He lived alone, too poor to buy books, spending his 
days ard nights in an out-building. With not a human 
being to whom he could communicate his deepest thoughts 
and feelings, he passed through indescribable intellectual and 
moral conflicts, through excessive excitements of heart and 
mind. “If ever,” he declared, “I struggled with my whole 
soul for purity, truth, and goodness, it was there. There, 
amidst sore trials, the great question, I trust, was settled 
within me, whether I would obey the higher or lower princi- 
ples of my nature, — whether I would be the victim of pas- 
sion, of the world, or the free child and servant of God.” At 
last the victory was won. He enacted the solemn deed 
spoken of as forming a transition period in his development, 
—he made a formal consecration of himself to God. With 
this act the spirit grew calm, the serene day under whose 
light his life thereafter dwelt began to dawn. Conscience 
gained unquestioned supremacy; he became conscious of 
great inward strength; he was sure that by the power 
within he was to make or unmake his life. 

This victory gained, the now devoted Christian returned 
to the North. The vigorous youth had however become “a 
thin and pallid invalid.” The victorious soul was to be 
served thereafter by a suffering body. Yet with clear 
mental vision and with calm purpose to do a work for his 
fellow-beings worthy his bright ideal, he gave himself to 
definite preparation for his chosen profession. At first at 
home. Uninterrupted sometimes for weeks, he passed his 
days in the Newport library, and, again and again, he used 
what he called his “ other noble place of study,” the New- 
port beach. But on the ocean shore there was no longer the 
passionate rush towards the waves with the wish to be 
buried beneath their waters. There was no longer the flight 
on rapture’s flaming wing, or the plunge into the depths of 
despair. In reverential sympathy there, with the mighty 
power around him, he became only yet more conscious of 
the power within. 
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The theological course was completed in Cambridge, and 
in 1803, when about twenty-three years of age Channing en- 
tered the pastorate of the Federal Street Church of Boston, 
Mass., wholly devoted to the work he was about to do, and 
conscious of the possession of power with which to do it. 

Looking back from this point we clearly trace the steady 
development. As the child in the serene home responsive 
to the light breaking through the overhanging gloom of the 
ancestral faith; as the college student ennobled, in spite of 
his surroundings, by a growing self-respect, and above all by 
the enthusiasm aroused in view of the dignity of human 
nature; as the recluse in the outbuilding at Richmond tor- 
tured by spiritual struggles until a comple moral victory was 
secured, a solemn consecration to the service of God made, 
and the dawn of a peace to brighten thenceforward to the 
perfect day seen, — Channing was a rare illustration of his 
conviction that it is chiefly by an original power that man be- 
comes what he finally is. ‘It is said,” wrote he, “that our 
lives are determined by heaven. They are determined by 
ourselves. Man is the artificer of his own fortunes.” 
“Moral energy is the one great acquisition we should labor 
for, and it is our duty to place ourselves, so far as we can 
command circumstances, where that may be won most effect- 
ually.” 

This personal factor became yet more prominent in the 
life of the Federal Street minister. We observe now a 
richer inward experience, a more complete subjection to the 
imperious conscience, a more faithful allegiance to moral 
ideals. Simple in life, unselfish in conduct, dignified in 
bearing, self-contained, urged by a calm enthusiasm, the 
young pastor matured in virtue and wisdom, inspired rever- 
ence from those who met him, and deeply impressed his 
enlarging audience with his moral earnestness, purity, and 
breadth of thought. We gain a glimpse of the mental dis- 
position of the man then in the assertion, “ My life is very 
tranquil. I will not mingle with the contentions of the 
world.” We have a record of his inward experience in his 
definition, ‘* Happiness is the uniform serenity of a well 
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governed mind, of disciplined affections, of a heart steadily 
devoted to objects which reason and religion recommend ”; 
and we discern his personal ambition in his answer to one 
concerning his love of commendation : — 


“Tf it be a sin to covet honor, 
I am the most offending soul alive.” . 


The interest in the chosen work rapidly increased. The 
one great thought was brought to bear upon many human 
relations. Slowly and unconsciously he became a more self- 
reliant thinker. Indeed, to this early ministry we are indebted 
for some of the clearest, purest, and most beautiful manifest- 
ations of Dr. Channing’s head and heart. 

Nor was the exalted character, with whose development 
we are becoming familiar, degraded by the controversy into 
which Channing was at length forced. By his superior 
strength the leader’s place in the controversy was accorded 
him; yet he constantly longed for the time when he might 
leave it. His revolt from Calvinism had been the repulsion 
of his moral sense from the dogma “that himself, his 
beloved friends, and his whole race had come from the 
hands of the Creator wholly depraved”; and yet he loved 
peace so well that his open attack upon this dogma was one 
of the last resorts of defence. The necessity to give answer 
to his assailants he called “painful,” his defence “ degrad- 
ing.” “Chiefly for the cause of Christian truth and charity” 
had he become a controversialist, he claimed. But he never 
was a mere controversialist. He pleaded again and again 
with his opponents for Christian union. With strong feel- 
ing he wrote, “The universe would not tempt me to bear a 
part in this work of dividing Christ’s Church and of 
denouncing his followers. I fear nothing for myself, but I 
do fear and feel for that body of which Christ is the head, 
which has been bleeding for ages under the contests of 
Christians, and which is now threatened with a new wound.” 
In this Christlike spirit he even labored to find reason to 
excuse his assailants. ‘They know us only by report,” he 
said; “they do not understand us.” He entreated his 
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friends, too, not to answer the railing with railing ; instead, to 
show the loveliness of their religion, to show its power in 
changing the heart into the image of divine forbearance and 
forgiveness. Let us be faithful to our belief, he counselled ; 
but let us also beware lest opposition and reproach make us 
sectarians. 

With this characteristic temper, Channing bore himself as 
a controversialist. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the exciting years the churches of New England passed 
through from 1815 onwards, and the prominent place Chan- 
ning held among them, there is not one controversial paper 
among his unpublished manuscripts. All these are in print, 
and how few they are, and with what generous tone they 
are written, you, who are familiar with his writings, know. 
Even. for these he was on the watch lest they might betray 
an unchristlike spirit. ‘I may have erred, for the provoca- 
tion was great,” once he wrote; “but I sincerely repeat the 
declaration with which I closed my letter, that for every 
departure from the spirit of the gospel, I implore the Divine 
forgiveness.” 

We turn now to look at Dr. Channing in the full maturity 
of his manhood. As his biographer writes, “The thick 
clustered blossoms of his early aspirations had given a 
promise truly kept, of branches bending to the ground 
beneath the mellow fruit of ripened goodness.” We see yet 
the same character we have followed from childhood, only 
freer, brighter, and more buoyant in hope, larger in love, 
more beautiful in its serene confidence, its tempered wisdom, 
its all-pervading holiness and humanity, with a sympathy 
more diffusive, a thought more careful and capacious, an 
energy more calm and equable. 

Having thus attained, the life neared its close. And 
many and great though its achievements had been for the 
various departments of human interest in which it had 
labored, there was yet within it, Dr. Channing felt sure, an 
indefinite, he was prompted to say an infinite, power which 
only physical infirmity had prevented him from bringing 
out. 
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The man then whose work in the development of religious 
thought in our country we consider to-day stands before us 
a strong, self-formative personality. We behold him endowed 
by Nature with rare faculties which were early brought 
under the sway of a mastering inner force,—the conviction 
of the dignity, and, as we shall see, at last the divinity of the 
human soul. We should know Dr. Channing, the man, could we 
possess, as did he, this one thought. We should fully under- 
stand his character, could each of us but with his confidence 
declare, “I think of God as the Father and Inspirer of the 
soul; of Christ as the sowl’s redeemer and model; of the 
universe as the sowl’s teacher and school; of all outward 
beauty as its emblem; of life as appointed for its discipline ; 
of heaven as its perfection, of hell as its ruin. Love to 
God is not founded on his outward benefits, but on regard to 
him as the Father of the spirit, calling it by conscience, and 
by his providence, to perfection, to himself. Love to man has 
no foundation but in the comprehension of man’s spiritual 
connection with God. To awaken men to what is within 
them, to help them to understand the infinite treasure of 
their own souls,— such is the object which is ever to be kept 
in sight.” 

DR. CHANNING’S THOUGHT. 


This declaration, however, directs our attention to Dr. 
Channing’s thought. Let us now endeavor to learn what 
that was. 

This it is no easy task to do. Dr. Channing’s many 
utterances are, it is true, united by one bond, yet they do 
not show the unity of a machine or even of an organism. 
His utterances are, we may say, more like a stream into 
which a newly-opened fountain springing from an inexhausti- 
ble source flows, growing freer and fuller until at last it 
becomes the stream’s master source. Dr. Channing was a 
recipient and channel of the thought of the age and place in 
which he lived. His independent worth les in the fact that 
into that thought there opened in youth from within his 
soul, and in his maturity swept with full flood through it, 
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his conviction of the worth of human nature. Or, we may 
say, the unity in Dr. Channing’s intellectual expression is 
like the unity. of the day in its advance from night to noon ; 
the night is not the dawn, nor is the sunrise the glory of the 
mid-day, yet the light from its first faint gleam to its full 
noon brightness is the one power which changes the dark- 
ness into day. For example, the unreserved yielding of the 
mind of the college boy to the letter of the Bible was not 
the resort the Federal Street preacher made to the use of 
reason in interpreting revelation, and certainly not the 
assertion of the later prophet of the Church universal that 
“George Fox and his followers planted themselves on the 
grand principle that God’s illuminating spirit is shed on 
every soul not only within the bounds of Christendom, but 
through the whole earth”; yet the resolve the boy made to 
study the Christian evidences before giving up his mental 
freedom to the Bible’s authority, and the rationalism of the 
address at the formation of the Berry Street Conference 
were in essence the manifestation of the same self-reliance 
which appears in fulness in the passage just quoted from 
the lecture on the “ Present Age.” 

What Dr. Channing learned from without underwent con- 
stant transformation from growing influence within. His 
utterances we must therefore regard as a succession of states 
in a steady development. Would we understand them, we 
may not read his works without reference to their chrono- 
logical sequence. Yet it is difficult to select any periods of 
his intellectual activity as being very distinctly marked one 
from another. It is chiefly for convenience in our presenta- 
tion, therefore, that we shall regard his mental development 
in reference to the divisions made in his public career by its 
relation to the Unitarian controversy in New England; that 
is, before, during, and after that controversy, or, when he 
was, what we may call, the liberal preacher, the Unitarian 
advocate, and, at the last, the apostle of the Church univer- 
sal. In each of these periods successively there is a notice- 
able increase in prominence of his characteristic thought. 
His utterances concerning the great objects of his medita- 
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tions — God, man, Christ, and their many inter-relations — 
we find constantly more and more shaped by his assurance 
of the dignity of human nature. 

Already we have hinted at the intellectual development 
previous to the call to the Federal Street pulpit. We have 
indicated how, in college, while reading Hutcheson, on 
Beauty and Virtue, there came to the boy the conviction 
that the human soul is by nature capable of devotion to 
absolute and universal good. We have observed how this 
conviction gained strength during the stay in Richmond, 
until the young student was assured that man is a free 
agent, to whom an infinite realm of attainment in moral 
excellence is possible. Nevertheless, Dr. Channing in early 
life was not consciously an intuitionalist. Busily and anx- 
iously then he studied the external evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion. His self-reliance was only so far developed 
‘that he determined to know for himself whether or not 
these evidences were sufficient to command his assent. In 
college he examined them; in the South he renewed the in- 
vestigation; and at last believed himself to be fully satisfied 
that they were true. But even then, with an unconscious 
rationalistic emphasis, and with a characteristic self-reliance, 
he said to a friend, “I assure you I was struck with the sub- 
lime precepts of Christianity‘when I began to study the Bible.” 
To the Scriptures, therefore, he had turned, determined to 
discern there for himself the will of God, and the uncorrupted 
doctrines of Jesus. At first he studied with exceeding hu- 
mility and resolute selfabnegation. Finding, for instance, 
the command, “ Resist not evil,” he said, “ Many Christians 
try to explain it away; but it is in the Bible, and ought to be 
strictly adhered to.” Some critical difficulties nevertheless 
troubled him, but soon he found that “they did not affect 
the great doctrines of Christianity.” Through this Bible 
study mind and affections expanded. The Scriptures be- 
came to him the great treasure among books; indeed, at 
that time he cared for but few books beside. He was also 
persuaded that “the improvement of the heart is infinitely 
more important than the enlargement of the understanding.” 
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Thus prepared, Channing became the liberal preacher of 
the Federal Street Church. Earnest and devout, with moral 
sense aroused and imperious, believing in the high worth of 
human nature and conscious of capacity for indefinite spirit- 
ual growth, emancipated from Calvinism, and not even a 
Trinitarian, determined to preach no truths but those of the 
Bible, and upon no authority but that of the Bible, he began 
his work. 

Observe his thought, as the years of his early ministry 
pass. God is, in a real sense, the Father of the human soul, 
we read. To the infinite mind nothing is so dear as mind. 
The perfection of the intelligent creation is God’s great aim. 
Man, though sinful, is sinful through voluntary misuse of 
his powers. He is God’s free child. It might be presump- 
tuous, of course, to speak of man as being partaker of the 
divine nature did not the Scriptures employ this bold lan- 
guage, but this divine authority justifies us in saying that, in 
the strictest propriety of language, God is our Father. 
Love to God is, therefore, but refined filial affection. The 
message was new and inspiring to his people, and the 
preacher could use no appeals too strong in his endeavor to 
arouse in their minds this “greatest of truths.” And since, 
continued he, God is really the Father of the spirit and of 
infinite perfection, since man is of divine birth and of infi- 
nite possibilities, Life is God’s plan for training these heirs of 
his own holiness and blessedness for their inheritance. This 
truth must be recognized, and we must begin a career of 
worthy development, conscious of our powers and resolute 
to use them. And because, for this development, knowledge 
is needed, it is a chief duty to seek, to gain, and to apply 
truth. Around-us are God’s works, and before us is God’s 
word. We must study both for just what they contain, 
Let our love of truth then be supreme, and let us follow 
wherever it may lead,— follow, though it lead to contempt 
and peril. But since above all other truth there is moral 
truth, it is our highest duty to seek that. Nowhere can 
that be found so beautiful and pure as in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. Upon that life and those teachings, 
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then, let human meditation dwell. Conscience, the inward 
monitor, often erroneous, often defective, will thereby be 
prepared with instruction for us for every situation in 
which we may be placed. Turn, then, to that most affect- 
ing evidence of the worth of our nature, God’s gift to us 
of his own Son. See how this only begotten Son,— whose 
position, though not revealed with precision, is evidently 
one of peculiar intimacy with the Father,—see how he, by 
his relation to us, is our saviour, friend, guide, and giver of 
eternal life. How grateful should we be that human per- 
fection is placed before us, as the help to our development, 
not in a description but in real life,—in a life really tri- 
umphant over temptation, clear from every stain, glorious in 
love and holiness, pure as heaven, and bright with the image 
of God. 

At this point, however, observe as we are reading along 
the records of the preaching of these early years, how evi- 
dent it is that the inner oracle so important in the maturer 
life is beginning to speak with commanding voice. Already 
in the ninth year of the ministry, the tone became some- 
what confident where we read that “the holiness of Christ’s 
life is the most delightful part of Christianity ; that contro- 
versies about Christ’s person have drawn attention from the 
heavenly spirit which perhaps is the strongest evidence of 
the Gospel, more impressive to a good mind than even the 
miracles.” 

The miracles, remember, were to the young preacher God’s 
method of arousing the attention of his unresponsive chil- 
dren. It was a real article of Channing’s faith that man, 
though God’s child and of infinite possibilities of develop- 
ment, had degraded himself by the misuse of free-will to a 
point whence self-recovery was impossible. The argument 
for, and the interpretation of, miracles ran;— Of course, with 
God a miracle is possible. Now while the present uniformity 
of Nature certainly shows God’s disposition to accomplish his 
purposes by a fixed order of operation, we must recollect that 
adherence to this order is not necessary, but voluntary, and 
that God will make it give way whenever the end to be 
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accomplished can best be attained in some other manner. 
Now the great purpose to be accomplished by the order of 
Nature is evidently the improvement of intelligent beings; 
consequently when this object can best be secured by depart- 
ing from it, the very purpose of the establishment of the 
natural order demands such departure. A necessity for such 
departure has existed. Man voluntarily separated himself 
from his high privileges, and Nature could not do anything 
to help the fallen soul. As there was no prospect of relief 
from Nature, and since man would not and could not help 
himself, God, in order to save man, sent his own Son into 
the world, who by his superhuman powers and acts com- 
manded human attention, induced men to listen, and, listen- 
ing, to become conscious of their dormant divine powers. 
For this reason it is that, at the present day when we in our 
imperfect state begin to inquire after the truth of Christian- 
ity, we are first impressed with the miraculous works of 
Christ. This impression, however, being once made, there 
comes a higher and the real source of evidence. Once 
aroused we find that the moral character of Jesus was a mir- 
acle more striking than the most stupendous work of a phys- 
ical kind. If, moreover, we partake Christ’s spirit, we shall 
behold and enjoy yet more his love and glory. Our best 
and purest sentiments will accord with his conduct and 
teachings, and these will enlarge as we know him better. 
We shall perceive ourselves growing more like God. We 
shall know by an evidence we cannot communicate to any 
but Christians, that Jesus is the Son of God and our Saviour. 

Let man then make his progress towards a perfect life 
under the guidance of Jesus Christ. But, explained Chan- 
ning —and here we notice that emphasis of wnsectarian 
Christianity which was an object of his earliest aspirations,— 
but let us beware lest we take a less than Jesus as our guide. 
Let us form no party and adopt no opinion that shall cause 
us to.deny to others the Christian name. Christians are 
those who truly receive Christ’s spirit, no matter by what 
name they are called. The time is perhaps coming when all 
our sects will live only in history. The influence of the 
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Gospel alone will not die. The name Christian will absorb 
all other names. The Church of Christ, which is another 
name for piety, goodness, righteousness, peace, and love, is 
to endure forever. It is a delightful thought that the Son 
of God has this peculiar interest in the sanctification and 
recovery of our race; that after living to teach and dying 
to confirm his truth, he is now clothed with majesty and 
might to extend it through the earth.. 

Actuated by this faith, Channing took into his pulpit the 
manifold interests of humanity. Our subject withholds us 
from following his thoughts as a social reformer; but his 
appeals for peace, his denunciations of slavery, his warnings 
against intemperance, his solicitude for the poor and laboring 
classes, his watchfulness of national politics, his interest in 
all social questions, were but attempts to realize for man his 
Christian ideal. 

The quiet of the Federal Street pastorate was at length 
interrupted. Naturally Channing could not long continue 
to preach this gospel without some reference to the increas- 
ing conflict of opinion in the New England churches. If 
there was ever a lover of personal freedom it was William 
Ellery Channing. Consequently, although he loved peace 
almost as well as liberty—so well that he had shown no 
direct opposition to the Calvinism from which he had been 
set free; although he had preached as if no such system were 
in existence,— we find that year after year he began to put a 
greater emphasis upon man’s right to intellectual freedom. 
We hear him at an early date declare that “ heresy is not 

error of opinion, but sectarianism.” In the third year of his 
ministry he made the bold assertion that the rejection of 
Christ is expressed not by the attitude of the mind, but by 
a corruption of the heart. We observe, too, that his un- 
spoken antagonism to the popular faith increased with the 
bolder aggressions of its supporters, and with the yet greater 
assurance with which he began to hold his faith in the dig- 
nity of man’s nature. In a private letter of the year 1812, 
his over-full heart burst forth in the passionate prayer: ‘ O, 
my merciful Father, I cannot speak of thee in the language 
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which this system would suggest. No! thou hast been too 
kind to me to deserve this reproach from my lips. Thou 
hast created me happy; thou callest me to virtue and piety, 
and thou wilt demand nothing from me but what thou givest 
me ability to perform.” 

Three years after writing this letter the decisive moment 
was reached, and the liberal preacher became the leader of 
the anti-Calvinistic, anti-Trinitarian protest now known as 
the Unitarian Controversy. As the Unitarian advocate, 
Channing’s opinions were brought out with increased dis- 
tinctness. Especially do we observe in his utterances a yet 
more commanding presence of his master conviction, and 
excited through the necessities of the conflict do we hear 
with extreme emphasis his claim to mental freedom. 

With this resolute proclamation he began, in 1815, his 
part in the controversy. True Christianity exists wherever 
piety and love are manifested, let the speculation concerning 
the person of the Founder of the religion be what it may. It 
is true that the great body of liberal Christians do believe 
that Jesus Christ is more than a man, and for himself he 
was inclined to cherish the most exalted views of Christ 
consistent with the supremacy of the Father; yet he would 
not cast the least reproach upon those liberal Christians who 
believe in the simple humanity of Jesus. To believe with 
Mr. Belsham is no crime. Indeed, the errors which relate 
to Christ’s person are of little or of no importance compared 
with the error of those who teach that God brings us into 
life wholly depraved and wholly helpless, that he leaves 
multitudes without that aid which is necessary to their 
repentance, and then plunges them into everlasting burnings 
for not repenting. This is one of the most injurious errors 
which ever darkened the Christian world. Liberal Chris- 
tians had, howevér, never directly opposed this error of Cal- 
vinism ; as for himself he had never enforced even his own 
views of Christ. His great and constant object had been to 
promote the spirit of Christ, persuaded that thereby the in- 
terests of Christian truth would be most effectually furthered. 
If, then, for their inability to think with their brethren he 
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and his friends were to be pursued until virtual excommuni- 
cation from the Church should take place, he had the conso- 
lation of knowing that the most honored condition on earth 
is that of being sufferers for adherence to what they deemed 
to be the cause of God. 

Emphasizing in this way his belief in what is essential to 
Christianity, and making this claim to personal freedom of 
opinion, Channing became the leader of the Unitarian pro- 
test. 

Observe the positions taken as the controversy proceeded. 
Four years later than the letter to Mr. Thacher, we have 
just noticed, appeared the famous “ Discourse at Baltimore.” 
It is true, said he, that the only authority in matters of faith 
and practice is the Bible; but human reason must be the 
Bible’s interpreter. Moreover, we must look beyond the 
letter to the spirit. Many Scripture passages must be lim- 
ited by the known divine attributes, by the character and 
will of God, and of Jesus Christ, by the truths of human 
nature, and by obvious and acknowledged natural laws. 
God does not contradict in revelation what he teaches in his 
works and providence. Every interpretation which, after 
deliberate attention, seems to be repugnant to any established 
truth, must be distrusted. Without these principles we 
cannot defend the divine authority of the Scriptures. If 
reason be so dreadfully darkened by the fall that its most 
decisive judgments on religion are unworthy of trust, then 
Christianity, and even natural theology, must be abandoned. 
Now we know — (observe this expression of self-reliance) — 
we know that God is morally perfect. It is true that all 
Christians ascribe infinite justice, goodness, and holiness to 
God; but yet it is possible to think of God meanly even 
while he is spoken of magnificently. It is possible to think 
of the Supreme Being as if by his greatness he were raised 
above the eternal laws of equity and rectitude to which all 
other beings are subjected. But the sense of right is in no 
being so strong as in God. Hence the doctrines of the pop- 
ular religion concerning God’s relation to man are not true, 

A year later Channing made his “Moral Argument against 
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Calvinism.” We see in it his confidence in man’s rational 
and moral faculties gaining the mastery. The ultimate reli- 
ance, he said, is and must be one’s own mind. To confide 
in God we must confide in the faculties by which he is 
apprehended. Proneness to err necessitates not contempt 
of our faculties, but caution in their use. Limitation of 
knowledge does not make what knowledge we have less 
real. For instance, were the whole universe disclosed, it 
would still be certain that the earth is inhabited by rational 
and moral beings, who are authorized to expect from their 
Creator the most benevolent and equitable government. 
Our authority for this is our reason. Our impulse to this 
is our conscience. We are forbidden to love a being who 
fails to show moral excellence. Hence, Calvinism is not 
true. 

At the formation of the “Berry Street Conference,” in 
1820, the self-reliance is only the more confident. In the 
Bible, he declared, the essential principles of Christianity, 
such as God’s unity and paternal character, the equity and 
mercy of his administration, are clearly revealed, and they 
accord perfectly with the discoveries of Nature, and the 
surest dictates of the moral faculties. All passages of the 
Scriptures, therefore, are to be interpreted in consistency 
with these fundamental truths. There must be a rational 
interpretation of the Scripture; the success, perhaps the 
very existence, of Christianity requires this service. There 
is a growing demand for a form of religion which will agree 
with the clear dictates of conscience and the plain manifes- 
tations the universe makes of God. 

No longer are we listening here to the student who, 
twenty years previously, had given his mind, with unques- 
tioning humility, to the study of the Bible, and the Bible 
only. With full consciousness of what he is doing, Chan- 
ning is beginning to obey a voice in his own soul. The 
fountain opened long ago within begins to sweep in full 
flow through the intellectual stream; the light which 
dawned in youth begins to approach the zenith. The 
inner monitor is recognized as the present voice of God. 
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As the later years passed the conflict of the churches ceased. 
Dr. Channing gradually withdrew from an active pastorate. 
He declined to lead a distinctively denominational Unitarian 
movement. His emphasis of personal freedom became ex- 
treme. He proclaimed the divinity of human nature. He 
confessed allegiance to a pure and universal Christianity 
only. He was at last what we have called the apostle of the 
Church universal. 

“What are the central truths to be taught?” asked Dr. 
Channing, in his later life. “Is not the character of God, as 
moral Parent, our infinite fountain of perfection, — who 
gives moral powers to his children for infinite development ; 
who has no other end in creation; who is always present 
with infinite parental interest in the soul,—is not this the 
truth of truths,” he answered, “which is to quicken us, and 
to reveal the ineffably glorious end within our reach? 
What a quickening thought it is, what a ground of infinite 
hope, that God has given us a nature like his own, that the 
whole universe is formed as a field for its nutriment and 
growth! What an office is the preacher’s,— to awaken the 
divine in man.” In my books I know I have given utter- 
ance to some great truths which were written not from 
tradition, but from deep conviction, from the depths of my 
soul,—may I not say, from inspiration? I mean nothing 
miraculous; does not God speak in us all? I may some- 
times use mystical language in my desire to express strongly 
the connection between man and God, but I mean to show 
the affinity of the soul’s power with the Divine nature. 
This correspondence of the soul to God I consider the very 
essence of human nature. We must look for God in our 
own souls. From the very nature of spirit it must be the 
chief expression of the spiritual Father. In the soul is the 
fountain of all divine truth. An outward revelation is only 
. possible and intelligible on the ground of conceptions and 
principles previously furnished by the soul. Here is our 
primitive teacher and light. ; 

“On what is universal and everlasting in human nature 
Christianity is founded. For years I have felt a decreased 
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interest in settling Christ’s precise rank. The power of his 
character lies in his moral perfection. I have attached less 
importance to the settlement of Christ’s rank since I have 
learned that all minds are of one family. Human and 
angelic natures are essentially one. Holding this doctrine, 
the humanitarian system does not shock me. 

“The gospels are their own evidence. ‘They are the 
simple records of a being who could not have been invented. 
About the miracles I have never had any difficulty, — they 
belong to the man; I should pay little heed to a narrative 
from ever so many hands of the resurrection of a low- 
minded man, who had died for no end and had risen, accord- 
ing to the story, to lead a life as low as before. The grand 
miracle is Christ’s perfect, divine character, and to such a 
being the miraculous is natural. Without this divine excel- 
lence the testimony of the miracles would not satisfy me.” 

The great soul, whose development we have followed, is 
at length present to us in the fulness of its growth. Dr. 
Channing has almost accomplished his work. In the holy 
of holies within his consciousness he communes with the 
Infinite and Eternal One, to whom he is assured he is lke 
in kind, though he may be infinitely distant from him in 
degree. To a friend he said, “I have at times experience of 
the communion of mind and heart with the eternal Father, 
which Jesus seems to have had unceasingly, and which gives 
such unapproached —I do not say unapproachable — dignity 
to his expressions.” 

But there was one last great trial for Dr. Channing to 
endure before his work was finished. Looking back over 
the way he had come, he said that he had commenced his 
career with certain well-defined religious doctrines, and had 
believed their general acceptance to be important, but that 
another principle had operated on his mind more strongly 
than his zeal for his particular opinions. To vindicate the 
rights of mind, to save the churches from spiritual despotism, 
had been nearer his heart than to secure a triumph for any 
distinguishing doctrines. The human mind, he had learned, 
must make progress by freedom, and his own love of free- 
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dom had grown with his mind’s growth. “Undoubtedly,” 
said he, “what we call light, seems obscurity to higher 
intelligences, and will seem so to more improved periods of 
society. As I grow older I grieve more and more at the 
impositions of the human mind, at the machinery by which 
the few keep down the many; Iam more detached from a 
denomination and strive to feel my connection. with the 
universal Church, with all good and holy men. I must 
escape the walls of a particular church and live under the 
open sky, in the broad light, seeing with my own eyes, 
hearing with my own ears, and following truth meekly but 
resolutely, however arduous or solitary the path in which 
she leads. 

It was while rejoicing in this supreme exaltation that 
Theodore Parker’s revolutionary utterance startled the 
churches and the transcendentalists began to proclaim their 
intuitions. The faith which had become so dear to Dr. 
Channing, his faith in the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity, he heard the young Parker and many of his near 
associates deny. Upon reception of Mr. Parker’s discourse, 
he hastily wrote a letter to be shown to Mr. Parker, feelingly 
reasserting his belief in the supernaturalism of Christianity, 
and giving reasons therefor. A few days later he wrote 
another letter expressing his grief that his correspondent was 
insensible to the bright distinction between Jesus and our- 
selves, pathetically adding that he had lived in the hope of 
_ the manifestation of a truth and spiritual life which would 
give a new impulse to the world, and that it was some 
trial at his time of life to have such hope baffled. Ina 
posteript he said further, that he had heard a sermon the 
day before upon the “ Loneliness of Christ,” and continued 
with what to me is one of the saddest of all Dr. Channing’s 
expressions: “I claim little resemblance to my divine Friend 
and Saviour, but I seem doomed to drink this cup with him 
to-the last.” Yet what was Dr. Channing’s message in this 
same letter to the bold preacher whose name was becoming a 
reproach in the churches? ‘I wish Mr. Parker to preach 
what he thoroughly believes and feels. Let the full heart 
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pour itself forth. And, still more, it will rejoice me to find 
a good accomplished which I cannot anticipate. Give my 
love to Mr. Parker.” 

Thus did this free soul triumph in its last trial. Dr. 
Channing did not live to see transcendentalism in its full 
vigor. Secure in the possession of his own faith, confident 
that at the last there would be upon earth the universal 
Church of God and of his Christ which he beheld in vision, 
the prophet of the divinity of the human soul finished the 
work that was given him to do. 


CRITIQUE. 


Having now brought before us the man, and having, in 
brief, given expression to his thought it remains to us to try 
to show Dr. Channing’s importance in the development of 
religious thought in our country during the past century. 

Above all, Dr. Channing has the importance which always 
accompanies one, who appears among men exceptional in 
moral greatness, and consecrated to the realization of some 
ideal for humanity. 

We may repeat it as true that “in moral dignity, wide 
scope, and glow of moral feeling he was, perhaps, never 
surpassed.” For himself he seems to have made real his 
conviction, that ““man must start believing there is some- 
thing greater within him than in the whole material crea- 
tion, than in all worlds which press on the eye or ear.” His 
character seems to confirm his faith that “of all discoveries 
man needs to make is that of the self-forming power within, 
in which there is more of divinity than in the force which 
impels the outward universe.” Through this moral exalta- 
tion, Dr. Channing has become immortal in human memory, 
and takes a place of permanent importance in the develop- 
ment of religious thought. He is a grand witness of man’s 
possible personal dignity. Personal emancipation so neces- 
sary to all growth is made wherever his testimony to individ- 
ual worth is heard. Faithfulness to the highest truth is 
gained, and longing for yet better knowledge is awakened 
wherever he is taken as guide. Truth, beauty, and good- 
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ness become objects of fervent desire wherever he is met as 
teacher. 

And besides the importance which Dr. Channing has from 
his personal moral sublimity is the importance accompany- 
ing his consecration to the realization of an ideal for man- 
kind. What he aspired to be, he labored to arouse his 
fellow-men to seek to become. His life was not only a 
personal aspiration, but a ministry to his fellow-beings. To 
make men conscious of their divine birthright; to aid them 
to gain the internal witness of childship to God; to arouse 
in them determination to be their own masters, supreme as 
souls over their bodies, reproducing in life that which was 
purest and most lovely in thought,—to accomplish these 
things he labored with all his strength. He saw in every 
human being a spiritual brother, and, therefore, for the poor, 
for the vicious, for the wretched and suffering he felt an 
earnest solicitude. All grades of human condition had part 
in his prayers and purposes. It was a supreme desire with 
him that all men should become better and happier. The 
realization of his human ideal possessed his thought and 
animated his deeds. 

Through this consecration to the welfare of mankind, Dr. 
Channing takes permanent place in human affection, and 
continues to inspire religious thought to seek the highest 
welfare of humanity. 

This, however, is not the whole answer we seek to our 
question. Religious thought has had a definite development 
in our country during the past hundred years; what is Dr. 
Channing’s special importance in that? 

Profoundly as I revere all that Dr. Channing said, sin 
cerely as I repeat as truths many of his beautiful words, 
this importance I am convinced is found in the impulse 
he gave thought, the impulse to freedom and self-reliance 
by which the splendid attainments making to-day have 
become possible. Through him religious thought made its 
most successful struggle in New England for emancipation. 
We are now mentally free largely because he labored to 
make us free. Never has the right of the human mind to 
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untrammelled action in religious inquiry had a more valiant 
champion than was he. 

If, therefore, present thought has reached a stage in its 
development where it is compelled to follow in some of its 
inquiries another method than that he followed, if thereby it 
is forced to some conclusions different from some he reached, 
it but follows whither he was foremost in leading. 

Dr. Channing, for example, was, in the maturity of his 
intellectual life, almost exclusively a student of his own 
consciousness. If to-day we are convinced that introspec- 
tion cannot furnish us with the knowledge which must be 
found in observation and experience, necessarily, some con- 
clusions to which we come will differ from some he reached. 

And aside from the matter of method, Dr. Channing lived 
in the past, and not only in the past, but also in the midst of 
the poverty of the American thought of the early part of 
our century. Intercourse with Europe was infrequent then, 
and especially was there but little intercourse then with 
that great body of religious speculation and criticism matur- 
ing in Germany. If, to-day, we have between us and him a 
half century of the most productive intellectual activity in 
human history, and are now in vital connection not only 
with the thought of Germany, but with that of the whole 
world, it is not to be wondered at that a better founded phi- 
losophy and a matured critical science cause us to judge in 
many respects as he could not. 

While, therefore, as we have said, we can affirm much that 
Dr. Channing believed and proclaimed, we are also forced to 
admit that there are many things which seemed true to him 
which do not bear the tests now applied to all mental prod- 
ucts, Just as there was much which he believed in his youth 
which could not bear the tests he used in his mature age. 

Through reflection, Dr. Channing saw with clear vision 
the universal and necessary ideas we name, God, the Soul, 
Duty, and the like, which we have learned are to be found by 
reflection alone. Rightly, too, did he judge that the soul’s 
wonderful powers, its thoughts of the infinite, of the eternal, 
of the perfect, its consciousness of unsatisfiable wants, and 
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its myriad great achievements justify for it a most exalted 
claim, and induce us to rely upon its authority for many of 
our judgments; yet so far as he transferred the inner author- 
ity to provinces such as those of history or of natural science, 
we now judge he carried it beyond its legitimate sphere. 
And to-day, whether or not our judgment is true, the fact 
is nevertheless true, that we no longer claim for man, ex- 
alted in nature though he is, that he is the absorbing object 
of the divine Providence. We hesitate to say, as Dr. Chan- 
- ning said, that the universe exists solely for the sake of the 
intelligent creation. We believe that each being has a self- 
worth, and that Nature should be studied not wholly in its 
reference to humanity, but in its reference to itself as well. 
And as to Christianity, it certainly is true that though we 
may judge that among all the forms of religion it is the one 
which has brought our relation to the Infinite and Eternal 
Being and to our fellow-creattires under the dominion’ of 
love, and has thereby become the religion for whose univer- 
sal acceptance we may give our best strength, we neverthe- 
less gladly yield the study of its origins to the historian, and 
do not seek to verify or to disprove its records, especially 
concerning the supernatural, by testimony from within. 
With Dr. Channing the ideal was supreme. Now, al- 
though from our present point of view the ideal has rather 
gained than lost in value, it has no longer an absolute or 
demonstrative worth. The ideal is now becoming to be con- 
sidered the product of the creative soul, evermore formed 
anew from the better and better materials of an enlarging 
experience, and under the forms or the ideas which are con- 
stant inthe mind. The value of the ideal is the harmony and 
elevation it gives to successive periods of intellectual achieve- 
ment, and the guidance it makes towards new discovery and 
the formation of a higher ideal. An ideal fails in its service 
to thought only when it is trusted as final and is transformed 
into dogma. To Dr. Channing his ideals were not dogmas; 
but nevertheless they had a more determining value than we, 
from our present point of view, can give them. His ideals 
were all beautiful, all pure, all ennobling and inspiring; and 
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yet through the wonderful treasures gained by the human 
mind since his day we are compelled to shape many of them 
anew. 

God we know is God, and although we may not be able to 
repeat with Dr. Channing all his faith concerning God, we 
can greet the divine ideal present to us to-day, we can love 
God through our ideal, and we can seek to serve him as 
humbly and as hopefully as did he. 

Man is man, and although we may not interpret man with 
just the human ideal Dr. Channing used, we may yet love 
our fellow:man, and strive to elevate him and ourselves as 
earnestly as did he. 

Religion is our moral relation to both God and man; and 
although we may not idealize this relation in just the form 
in which it was present to Dr. Channing, we can yet study it 
as sincerely, and aim to realize our ideal of it as devotedly 
as did he. . 

To many of us, at least, Jesus Christ has presented the 
ideal of human life which the loftiest aspirations of the soul 
for two thousand years have failed to transcend, which hu- 
man life has as yet failed fully to realize; and although we 
may not be able to interpret the historical Jesus in just the 
terms Dr. Channing used, we can as gladly, as did he, greet 
Christ’s divine message, strive to gain Christ’s spirit as fully 
as did he, and endeavor with a conviction like his to bring 
into the human world the kingdom of holiness and love 
Christ. heralded. 

Of his portrait Dr. Channing once said, “I have learned 
with the Apostle to prefer charity to all knowledge; and if 
I am handed down to posterity, I should be pleased to speak, 
or rather to breathe, from the stone or canvas, good-will to 
mankind.” We have with our words tried to-day to draw 
for him only a faithful portrait, and as we look at our work 
his image does appear transfigured by divine charity. 
Prophet of the dignity of human nature though he was, hero 
of the struggle in New England for the liberation of the mind 
from ecclesiastical thraldom, as he was, and leader though he 
was to the discovery of some of the most inspiring truths we 
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now possess, above these we behold him sublime in moral 
grandeur and radiant with love for man, a love that sought 
to make real among men his ideal of a divine humanity. 


CLAY MACCAULEY. 


THE VEHICLE OF ETHICAL IDEAS. 


All possible explanations of the origin of our human con- 
ceptions of moral obligation, which start from the supposi- 
tion that man was created with a complete intellectual 
endowment, may be classified under four general heads :— 

1. Ethical ideas may be given in the mental and moral 
constitution of every intelligent being. 

2. By the exercise of the reason they may be discovered as 
necessary laws of conduct. 

3. They may be the result of an internal divine edlumina- 
tion. 

4. They may be revealed from without by some intimation 
given with authority. 

These root-ideas are not mutually exclusive, and are 
capable of being so modified and combined as to give rise to 
a great number of ethical systems, each of which, however, 
will take its character from the stress laid upon one or 
another of these conceptions. But modern anthropological 
investigations have led many students of ethical science to 
modify their theories to such an extent that they find it 
necessary to introduce into their definitions a new term. 
Because they start from the supposition that, however he 
came, man did not begin life with a complete intellectual or 
moral endowment, they are compelled to lay stress upon 
growth; and the new term, which, being accepted, must 
modify all previous systems of ethics, would be the compound 
proposition that (5) our moral ideas are the result of a con- 
stantly improving mental and moral constitution, acted upon 
by an improving environment, and constantly tending to 
perpetuate in the constitution that which becomes through 
many generations habitual. 
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This statement must modify, but does not necessarily 
exclude either of the foregoing explanations of the origin of 
moral ideas. For, even after one may have fully accepted 
the idea that man has gained his moral ideas through a long 
and slow process of growth and inheritance, it is still possi- 
ble, without contradicting any recently discovered facts of 
anthropology, to suppose (1) that, at the beginning of his 
human career, man was endowed with some moral predispo- 
sitions; or (2) that, by the exercise of his reason he has 
discovered new laws of life as he has advanced; or (8) that 
there is a constantly progressive divine illumination, corre- 
sponding to his increasing receptive capacity; or (4) that 
external revelations have been made which were adapted to 
aid him in different stages of his progress. Such ideas must 
have weight in exact proportion to the evidence which may 
be furnished in thejr behalf. But they certainly are not, 
from their own nature, excluded by the law of evolution. 
This remark is made necessary by the wide-spread popular 
misconception, shared alike by many advocates and oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of evolution, who think that any 
theory of an ethical evolution abolishes at a stroke all pre- 
vious systems of ethics and dispenses with all necessity for a 
divine guidance of the race. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to discuss the merits of 
rival systems, but on the supposition that, in some form, the 
doctrine of evolution is likely to be established, to compare 
two of the well known means by which ethical ideas are 
handed down from one generation to another, with the 
desire, if possible, to ascertain what part is played by inheri- 
tance, and what by tradition in preserving the results of the 
past progress of the human race and furnishing the means 
for its continuation. This question, however, is pertinent 
to any theory of ethics, for whatever may have been the 
origin of the ideas and obligations of the moral law, each 
human being, to some extent, derives his moral impulses and 
ideas through two distinct channels,—by inheritance and by 
tradition. What does man owe respectively to each, and in 
what proportion ? 
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An extreme statement of the law of heredity would be 
that each individual is a product of the past to such an 
extent that the essential quality of his moral nature is 
already determined at birth; and that, while education may 
have some effect upon the form in which his innate tenden- 
cies may be manifested, it cannot greatly change their char- 
acter. 

An equally extreme statement of the influence of tradition 
would be that each human being at birth enters upon a 
career which will be determined for him by the influences 
resulting from the traditions of intellectual and moral cult- 
ure which have been handed down as the compact result of 
the experience of past generations, and that his moral char- 
acter will depend solely upon the moral atmosphere which 
will surround him, especially during the period of growth. 

It is evident that the opinion which is held in regard to 
these questions must have a powerful influence upon all 
theories of education, and upon the practical conduct of 
life. If, as Galton affirms, there are no “village Hampdens” 
whose passion for liberty would have a wider scope and a 
loftier aim if their youth were nourished by the traditions 
of the heroic struggles of the past; if there are no “mute 
inglorious Miltons” who, because they live apart from the 
line of poetic tradition die unconscious of their noble gifts, 
then education becomes a matter of slight importance, and 
it is the duty of mankind to attend primarily to the laws of 
hereditary influence, that, through marriage and the rearing 
of children, the best possible influences may shape the con- 
stitution of each child. When once the child begins life for 
himself there will be nothing to do but to give him a fair 
chance to work out his career to its predestined conclusion ; 
or, in case that shall manifestly tend to the injury of man- 
kind, to restrain him from his evil course, and prevent his 
perpetuating his kind. 

If, on the other hand, the laws of inheritance count for 
nothing, then it becomes a matter of the first importance, 
from the immense treasures laid up in the storehouse of 
experience, to select the precepts and principles, the incen- 
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tives and restraints which may prove most effective in shap- 
ing each new life to its highest uses. Probably in this 
matter, as in so many others, we shall go safest in the 
middle. That more must be made of hereditary influences 
than formerly is clear; but it does not, therefore, appear that 
less must be made of tradition. 

It is so difficult as to be well-nigh impossible to ascertain 
exactly how much one inherits in his blood and bone, how 
much in his ancestral traditions, and how much he acquires 
for himself. Galton has shown conclusively that mental 
traits descend from one generation to another, and thinks it 
equally clear that in any contest between Nature and nurt- 
ure, Nature will commonly prove the stronger. In accord- 
ance with this belief, a new conception of the genesis of our 
moral constitution is growing up. 

From the smallest beginnings man is supposed to have 
erown to be what he is, or rather men have grown to be what 
they are. (or the solidarity of the race does not appear in 
this mass of beings, alike enough to be called human, but 
showing in their diversities all the stages of progress through 
which man has passed.).. New experiences have produced 
changes which have been accurately registered in modifica- 
tions of nervous structure. Repeated novelties of thought 
and feeling have produced permanent and transmissible 
changes in the physical basis of mind, which have manifested 
themselves in changes of disposition and capacity. Some- 
thing like mental and moral instincts are supposed to have 
been produced, and that these are our innate faculties of’ 
intuition. 

The only part of this theory which fits the purpose of this 
essay, 1s that which relates to the question,—In all the 
struggle for existence during the innumerable ages of the 
past, how much morality has been stamped into the very 
constitution of man? Are the contents of the moral law 
substantially preserved in his nature, or are the costly treas- 
ures of the moral life still a perishable tradition, still in 


danger of being lost, to be re-discovered again only after ages 
of toil and pain? 
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In order to discover. how much has become clearly con- 
stitutional or instinctive, it would be necessary to remove 
an infant entirely from the atmosphere of the social life into 
which he was born. For it is possible, and, indeed, Galton’s 
researches in the natural history of, English men of science 
seem to show, against his theory, that it is probable that 
many things which are taken for strongly marked hereditary 
traits are purely traditional, and would not survive separation 
from the external influences which have clustered around the 
ancestral stock. 

Give a human being every other advantage but no moral 

training, and he will still be, to some extent, a moral being. 
He would probably shape an odd kind of morality for himself. 
How rudimentary it would be cannot be known without 
trying an experiment too inhuman to be permitted. But 
we may make some approximation to knowledge of this 
sort by noting the changes which are exhibited on a large 
scale wherever civilized and barbarous races come into con- 
tact. The children of savage Africans have been found 
capable of taking honorable positions among cultivated 
white men, in spite of the fact that no white man will give 
them the full advantage of his ethical possessions. ‘The vast 
improvement of the Maoris and Sandwich Islanders in 
manners, morals, and in the activity of the intellectual life, 
shows that the hereditary forces may be stimulated and be 
compelled to perform duties and bear burdens such as had 
no part in shaping the character of their ancestors. It is 
“eertain that in the case of the Maoris, the traditions of civil- 
ization have lifted them over intermediate stages of progress 
between, their primitive barbarism and the semi-civilization 
of their advanced representatives, and that the difference is 
as great as that which would appear in hundreds of genera- 
tions of undisturbed aboriginal growth. 

If we could take a child born in that cave at Brixham, 
where the tools of men were found mixed with the bones of 
the reindeer, cave bear, woolly elephant, and the mammoth, 
and could give to such a primitive specimen of undeveloped 
humanity the best results of the traditions of civilization, it 
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is not likely that he could be transformed at once into even 
a resemblance of a product of modern civilization; but he 
might be aided to leap the chasm of, perhaps, a hundred thou- 
sand years. 

On the other hand, if the son of a cultivated missionary 
should be adopted in his infancy into a perfectly savage tribe, 
it is probable that he would accommodate himself to fetich- 
ism, polygamy, murder, and cannibalism without a twinge of 
his hereditary conscience. There would be a mental and 
moral difference, no doubt, between this changeling and his 
savage companions. If we could know what that difference 
would be we could measure the amount of morality which 
has become constitutional and hereditary. Such instances 
seem to show that the moral instincts of man do not corre-_ 
spond with the instincts of brutes. The fly-catcher just out 
of the shell will catch his prey with wonderful accuracy of 
aim. Water birds and land fowls, reptiles and amphibians 
have their physical and mental instincts strictly prescribed ; 
but a man separated from all his natural associations does 
not manifest any such automatic proclivities, at least in 
morals. The tendency, undoubtedly, is to fix the moral 
acquirements of the race in the constitution, so that what 
was once done with toil and struggle, is at last done without 
effort or consciousness. But it is safe to say that the highest 
moral functions have not yet become clearly instinctive, in 
the sense that without teaching or the opportunity to imitate 
the conduct of another, one will repeat the very actions of 
his ancestors after the manner of an animal instinct. 

There have been some interesting investigations in this 
country which seem to show the strength of the hereditary 
prepossession in the case of hundreds of paupers and crimi- 
nals who have been proved to be the descendants of one 
criminal pauper. But in all such cases we must not forget 
to give due weight to the influence of the potent family 
tradition. Old Fagin might possibly have turned a houseful 
of well born children into pickpockets and beggars; while it 
is a well known fact that criminals transported to Australia 
have been the progenitors of useful citizens, when new and 
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better ambitions were aroused under the new external con- 
ditions of life. 

The difference between the son of a savage and the child 
of a saint, if they are reared under the same savage tradi- 
tions, might be imperceptible, or to the credit of the savage ; 
but brought under the influence of the noblest traditions of 
ethical culture, there would be revealed an immense differ- 
ence. The child of the savage would show a lack of capacity 
for the highest functions. Some things would be not only 
beyond his inclination and the operation of his will, but even 
beyond his power of comprehension. 

The great difference between the brute and the man in 
regard to instinct seems to be that, whereas the brute is 
limited to a few functions which are repeated with mechani- 
cal regularity until they become strictly hereditary, man has 
been occupied with such a diversity of needs and pursuits 
that he has lost many of his original instincts, and has had 
no time to acquire new ones. But as a consequence of the 
diversity of his pursuits, he has gained something far better 
than instinct. He has developed a wonderful flexibility of 
constitution, an elastic intellect, a keen perceptive faculty, 
vast powers of reflection, and a powerful will to execute. 
His constitution has been refined, made malleable and 
ductile, so that it can speedily take on new forms, and be 
put to new and higher uses. It has become, in the best 
specimens of the race, like a musical instrument which is 
adapted to the expression of the finest thought and imagina- 
tion of the composer, but without the help of the tradition 
of musical culture becomes, even in the hands of genius, but 
an instrument of noise. Given musical capacity with the 
musical tradition, and the highest results may be achieved. 
Let capacity exist alone and grope its way towards musical 
expression, and the artist must have the years which many 
generations have spent in slowly acquiring their musical 
culture in order to learn, what he may be taught, in half a 
life time. The bird has learned his song before he has 
breken the egg. Separated from his kindred, he still war- 
bles the notes which his ancestors have repeated for count- 
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less generations. The human singer has learned no song. 
He can repeat no melody that his ancestors knew unless it is 
given to him afresh through eye or ear. . But while the bird 
is limited to his ancestral strains, the man can learn all that 
any one has known before him if the record has been pre- 
served. In brief, man seems to have organized capacity to 
understand and to do rather than the habit of doing. We 
talk in a loose way of human nature. But strictly there is 
no one human nature,—a nature which can be depended 
upon to respond in the same manner whenever and wherever 
we test it. We are making such a nature; but, meantime, 
man, in specific courses of action, is mainly dependent for 
his moral resources and inspirations upon the comprehensive 
ethical tradition in which the generations that are past have 
packed away their experience and their wisdom. ‘This 
tradition includes every result of human action which is 
recorded in any manner, outside of the human constitution, 
all the knowledge of good and evil which has been sifted, 
saved, and consolidated in religion, literature, laws, oral 
tradition, proverbs, maxims, customs, and especially in that 
pervasive, unwritten public opinion, with its concealed but 
potent sanctions, which furnishes the atmosphere of the 
daily life of man. This tradition is a product of evolution, 
and is quite as stable as human nature itself, and quite as 
progressive. It furnishes the constant and effective environ- 
ment of each new-born creature, and contains influences far 
more potent than the forces of what we, commonly, call 
education. It can civilize the son of a savage, or brutalize 
the child of a saint. It can furnish an untaught race with 
treasures of moral wealth vastly outweighing its ancestral 
possessions; or, after a civilized race has perished, it can con- 
tinue a life of its own, and even work the transformation of 
an alien stock. 

Abolish this moral tradition, leaving in the world only so 
much of it as may now be registered in the brain and nerves 
of the race, and we should at once revert to a barbarism 
which has no parallel in the recorded history of the Aryan race. 
Long before the instinct of monogamy could assert itself, 
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and the reason show that the welfare of mankind depended 
upon the marriage relation, other clamorous instincts, being 
held in check by no wholesome tradition, would have abol- 
ished the family. Property losing the stable support of 
traditional right would become the prey of lawless rapacities. 
Human life would seem less sacred, and it would be long 
before social order and prosperity would be reéstablished. 
Undoubtedly the best things would come again; but they 
would come, as they came in the past, through a bitter 
discipline which the world may now spare itself, by holding 
fast to its cleanest habits and noblest ideas, until, by constant 
repetition, it can make them as automatic as are now the 
lower elements of the life. 

The most gifted artists of Europe have not been those 
who had Greek blood in their veins, but those who had the 
Greek tradition wrought into their culture. Reminiscences 
of lost glories had power to conduct the Renaissance to suc- 
cesses which would have been absolutely impossible if the 
records of Greece and Rome had been destroyed. It was 
not Hebrew blood but the Hebrew tradition which shaped 
the morality of Cromwell and the Puritans, and determined 
the ethics of New England. One does not expect to find 
the morals of Confucius in the blood and bone of his de- 
scendants, or look for the magnificent humanity of Sakya- 
muni in latter-day Buddhists. The successors of the proph- 
ets by lineal descent commonly lose the grandest impulses in 
a few generations, and then the ancestral tradition is either 
wrecked or transferred to another line. The Aryan race 
undoubtedly carries, securely packed in its constitution, 
qualities which will finally make it the dominant race 
throughout the world; and yet that portion of it which is 
now in the ascendant is enriched and strengthened by the 
spoil it has taken from the Egyptians and the Hebrews 
through the Greek and Roman. offshoots of its own stock. 
The traditions of the branches which attained to some 
unique excellence which they were unable to maintain, have 
passed over to this vigorous Germanic line, which seems 
to have unlimited power to incorporate the best results of 
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the experience of others. The moral treasures hoarded by 
Indians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, have not enriched 
their lineal descendants, while they have been a noble inher- 
itance for other nations. 

At this point the question arises, “What then is intui- 
tion?” Herbert Spencer says, “ Intuitions are the results of 
accumulative experiences of utility ; gradually organized and 
inherited, they have come to be quite independent of con- 
scious experience.” It is impossible for any one to decide 
precisely what are the contents of any given intuition. But 
briefly, the line of thought followed up to this point would 
bring us to the conclusion that in the moral intuitions, 
which seem to be a part of our moral nature, we do not 
receive any definite information upon any subject whatever, 
but rather the capacity to perceive relations and distinguish 
differences among facts and principles which are either given 
to us, or interpreted for us, by the traditional knowledge 
which we share with our fellows. Wedinherit the power to 
see moral relations; but, without the aid of the universal 
conscience, the individual conscience would be blind to what 
now seem to be the most obvious relations. If the most 
evident principles of moral obligation are stated to men of 
higher and lower races, the savage will have but a dim intui- 
tion of their truth because he has no organized capacity, 
while the man of high breeding and nurture will perceive 
them so readily that he is unconscious of mental effort: and 
yet if they were suggested by no external tradition, the one 
would be as ignorant of them as the other. The modern 
intuition of God would not be given to the individual who 
had no ancient tradition of God. The clear intuition of the 
immortal life would be wanting to the individual who was 
stimulated by no external suggestion of it; and beyond the 
most rudimentary elements of morality the most exalted in- 
tellect would not be able to go in the brief compass of a 
single life. ' 

The universal reason and the universal conscience, —these 
are but other names for the deliverances of countless individ- 
ual consciences, clarified, assorted, compacted, and handed 
down in tradition to be the guides of those who come after. 
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As the earth grows older the constitution of man grows 
finer, and his power of thought is confirmed. As the total 
result of the toil and trouble of past generations, each man 
inherits a capacity to act in accordance with the highest 
knowledge, together with a tendency to act in this manner 
without forethought. Accompanying this growth of the 
moral nature in man is the tradition which saves results of 
' quite another kind,—the special knowledge which is the 
result and record of countless experiments in living. This 
furnishes the means of forming moral judgments, of estimat- 
ing the probable results of different courses of action, and 
in general is a guide to the performance of such specific acts 
as may be in conformity to the highest law of conduct. 
Among the various materials furnished in this way, the 
reason and the conscience choose and appropriate whatever 
seems fitted for the sustenance of the moral nature; or, if the 
reason and conscience decline to act, the individual receives 
ready-made that course of conduct which his community, 
tribe, or family has adopted to its condition, and which will 
probably be, on the whole, the best for him, if he is to remain 
in that condition. 
This interpretation of the facts of the moral nature of 
man seems to furnish a solution of some puzzles concerning 
the varying moral standards which men have adopted, and 
shows how they are finally to be corrected and made to con- 
form to a universal standard of moral obligation, which will 
furnish the moral nature with the materials for making the 
best choice possible. It will also show us that the moral 
progress of the world cannot best be carried on by violent 
changes. No individual and no race can suddenly put off 
the traditions which have shaped the life, both before and 
after birth, without a shock which it requires singular vital- 
ity to sustain. And yet it must always be true that he who 
comprehends and masters a moral ideal higher than that 
which exists in society around him, and endeavors to incor- 
porate it in his life and in that of his fellows, brings not 
peace but asword. He opens a gulf between the old con- 
tentment of his race and a new craving for higher attain- 
ments in which will boil and bubble unheard-of tragedies. 
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There at be new and strange upheavings; social ties 
broken by moral repulsions; natural instincts trampled upon 
by intense enthusiams ; love smitten by duty; cruel conflicts 
of antagonistic obligations out of joint with one another and 
with the times; the guardians of safety, order, and the util- 
ities destroying the just, and conferring upon them immortal 
fame. Whoever causes change causes disorder. He who 
brings a new and higher moral tradition into a community 
of contented human beings brings the earthquake and the 
whirlwind. A refined and more complex moral tradition 
suddenly imposed upon a lower race kills with the certainty 
of the pestilence, and is one among the many causes at 
work in producing the depressing influences which have 
already nearly depopulated the islands of the Pacific. 

But, at last, out of the conflict comes a new and higher 
order of human lives with an ideal which does not represent 
their individual experiences, or the experiences of any of 
their ancestors, but the best which has been achieved by all 
men, in all ages. It is incomparably grander than any 
human life has been, or can yet be, but it contains no ele- 
ment which has not at some time been a fact of experience. 
There is not a line of its beauty which was not traced by a 
human hand. It flushes with the blood of unnumbered 
heroes who have wrought their lives into its matchless 
fabric. All the races bring to it their idolatries, their 
heroisms, their aspirations, and their achievements. At 
last, in imagination, we draw the outlines of the human 
nature which is to be because all its parts have been; and we 
can look forward to the time when by finer means and a 
more exquisite sympathy Man may be able to assist men to 
attain to the higher life of the soul without destroying them 
in the process. Some of the weaker races are doomed to 
perish before the advances of civilization; but the stronger 
races which survive will certainly so adjust their lives that 
capacity and tradition will not war with one another; and, 
at last, the whole creation, groaning and suffering the pains 
of labor, will give us not only “the first fruits of the spirit,” 
but complete “the redemption of the body.” 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 
No. V. 


In making notes in my journal of my first conversation 
with Dr. Channing, I was only intent on putting down the 
things he said on whatever points we talked of; and I did 
not record all the interjections of remark and question that I 
threw in myself; so that what he said appears in my narra- 
tive more of a monologue than it was. It is necessary, how- 
ever, in order to make his remarks intelligible, and to 
account for the turns of thought, to reproduce from memory 
some of my part; and, doubtless, I reproduce it in better 
phrase than I expressed it then; but I am sure of my thought 
in its substance. 

He received me very kindly, and leading me to the sofa, 
seated me beside him, and, with his customary directness, 
said: “ Your letter very much interested me, and also very 
much pained me. The relation of a parent to his child, with 
the self-forgetting love that belongs naturally to it, is the 
' primal revelation God makes of himself to men. The unde- 
veloped mind does not often give an account of it to itself; 
but it becomes the ground of natural religion, interpreting 
the revelation made by Jesus Christ, of the new name he 
gave to the Hebrew God; for Jehovah had come to stand in 
the: minds of his countrymen for an arbitrary and partial 
power instead of the universal love that takes ‘ captivity 
captive.’ 

“To have a foregone idea of making children laborers for 
merely worldly gain desecrates the primal fountains of 
religious and moral life, and precludes natural religion, 
which, in all nations, and even in savage life, gives some 
consecration to marriage and parentage. A want at this 
vital point cuts off, at the root, all hope of a population 
sound at the core. That men so wise and good as Mr. G. 
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and Mr. M. should think it necessary to put such con- 
ditions as you mentioned into their leases, is appalling to 
me. I have believed mercenary calculations, in the relations 
of marriage and parentage, to be the last fruit of the arti- 
ficial civilization that values the raiment above the life. My 
hope for our new, young country is founded on the convic- 
tion that under our crudeness is to be found the simple 
wild stock of the race, full of its original social instincts and 
natural affections. I have thought that the labor of all the 
members of a family, in company with each other, to attain 
a common comfort, or, perhaps, a wealth to be shared equally 
by all, would take the curse of gervility out of labor. Servil- 
ity despoils not only the dependent many, but the class 
served by them, of their human dignity. To obey the nat- 
ural father has none of the degrading effect of menial obedi- 
ence to a task-master. To forget oneself in a loving service, 
is not inconsistent with a majestic self-respect. It tends to 
define, in the mind, an ideal through which the understand- 
ing joyfully accepts the relations of God and man to each 
other,—so elevating to the weaker party because utterly 
tender and self-forgetting on the part of the stronger. Pure 
love is a conscious self-emptying, measured only by the 
object’s need. Such is the relation of God to man, as Jesus 
presents it to us in the story of the Prodigal Son. In that 
most remarkable parable, the revelation which is made by 
the family relationship to every mortal born of woman, is 
recognized as the germ of the religious sentiment, which 
Jesus takes for granted as an universal endowment of 
humanity. In the elder son the sentiment has died out, in 
a degree, into a worldly selfishness. But the appeal, ‘This 
thy brother was lost, but is found,’ intimates that the senti- 
ment is there, though sleeping, or eclipsed by the jealousy 
of the moment, and only needs to be touched by the family 
name, to wake up in all its original power. The Christian 
missionaries of the earliest times took advantage of this 
natural religion, which seemed to have died out in the 
corrupt Roman empire, but had made the chastity of woman 
sacred, and consecrated the family relations in ancient Rome. 
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It was still alive in the northern nations, consecrating 
woman as God’s priest. The Yule-log survives still in the 
domestic Christmas festival of England; the worship of the 
sun, with its revival of the earth in spring, gives form to the 
Easter celebration of the Resurrection. 

“True religion did not begin for the human race with the 
advent of Christ; he came to purify, elevate, and restore it. 
The Hebrew religion had grown out of the recognition of a 
family as God’s chosen temple, in which the father built the 
altar and was the priest. The history of Abraham’s family, 
told with great simplicity —tempted, falling, repenting, 
rising into power in the world, because Joseph did not 
forget the God of his fathers who founded it,— became a 
sacred Scripture. When the family became a nation, its 
history was also recognized as sacred Scripture. The ‘taber- 
nacle,’ the place of its national worship, was representative of 
the family home, in which the priest-fathers were repre- 
sented by a tribe set apart to conduct the common worship 
in forms symbolical of holy living in all the relations of men 
to each other, and to their fathers’ God. When these priests 
forgot their origin and usurped secular power, they became 
the object of prophetic denunciation and providential chas- 
tisement. Jesus went behind the whole Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, because it had forgotten that it ‘was made for man 
and not man for’ it. He even went behind Abraham to the 
Son of Man who was before Abraham. Whenever Jesus 
says I, he identifies himself with man; Son of Man is his 
favorite self-designation, and his alternation of it with Son 
of God, contains the specific revelation that ‘brings life and 
immortality to light’ for every human being. This is the 
advance Christianity makes on all religions, not only Pagan 
but Hebrew, though Moses approaches and prophesies Jesus 
Christ, when calling the Hebrew nation ‘Son of God.’ And 
one of the later prophets says: ‘ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, Jehovah,’”’ etc. 

Here I asked him if the persistent preaching in New 
England, for two centuries, of the sovereignty rather than 
the paternity of God, had not necessarily had for its effect to 
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stimulate a hard, cold wilfulness, contemptuous of Nature’s 
beauty, and destructive to all play of the gentle, natural 
affections, — changing family life from an interchange of 
loving service into despotism and slavery. Even when 
there was no special revival preaching, throwing the nerves 
into a state of insanity by the dread of instant and ever- 
lasting damnation, the grim fact was assumed in the doctrine 
of total depravity, bereaving of all natural delight in being 
alive a people left more to the mercy of the pulpit, than was 
the case of any other people on earth; and quenching the 
youthful heart and imagination. Does not this doctrine 
pervade the common speech, and make that condition of 
character which is so unnatural, and seems to put those who 
listen altogether beyond the reach of true Christian preach- 
ing, which at first was full of congratulation to the hearers 
of the good news? The preaching they now hear—of a 
God crying vengeance against those who owe him no love, 
because cursed with a totally depraved will at birth — can 
only make them (like the proselytes of the Pharisees) ‘“ two- 
fold more the children of hell.” Is it not a duty to try the 
effect of the more benignant religion which Unitarians 
believe in? 

“But this Unitarianism,” said he, “‘ which so many people 
seem to think is the last word of the human mind, is only 
the vestibule! We have everything to learn!” (There 
was a peculiarly anxious upward inflection in his voice as he 
said this, as if he would ask, if this were all that I was 
depending upon.) 

I hastened to reply, “Oh! I know that; but it 2s a vesti- 
bule, at least.” He seemed relieved to hear me say this, and 
continued: “Mr. M. is right; our young men smell too 
much of the lamp; but they differ from the orthodox in 
this; the latter, full of their exciting creed, are all on fire at 
first, as they well may be, to snatch people from the material 
flames of an outward hell by outward material means; but 
their fire burns out soon, because kindled only by exaggera- 
tion; while anything like the persevering zeal, the kind of 
missionary work that you propose demands, is kindled in 
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our young men only through long contact with a parish in 
which they come to sympathize in the joys and sorrows of 
real life. In the theological school, their activity is engaged 
in an intellectual and negative process, getting rid of those 
abstractions that have discouraged and chilled their own 
minds, and debased with selfish fear of everlasting pain, the 
popular mind; or, at least, destroyed its sensibility to the 
more delicate and profound emotions of spiritual religion. 
I am afraid that were they to go on this mission they would 
do little good. Oh! if I could only go!” he said, rising 
and folding his hands with an intense expression of feeling. 

“Don’t you think,” I ventured to say, “that it would do 
the theological students good to try this kind of ministry? 
It would do no harm to their hearers, certainly; and would 
it not be well to open the living book of Nature to the young 
ministers? I judge by my own recent experience. I have 
been a student of controversial divinity, like them, and a 
good deal of a Unitarian doctrinaire (though I hope never 
merely that); but I feel impatient of self-complacent rejoic- 
ings over mere freedom from the horrible doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment, and a repudiation of the mercenary bar- 
gaining of the popular doctrine of atonement; and should 
not something be made of the fact of an original innocence, 
which, in a being of sensibilities and energies that eternities 
are not to exhaust, must be an active productive power? 
Does not the New Testament say it is man, not God, who 
receives the atonement by Jesus Christ?* Is not true relig- 
ion a purification and elevation of the human will into con- 
currence with the divine, rather than absolute immolation of 
it? Will not preaching the whole counsel of God’s love 
awaken an energy of joyful life and love in men, fulfilling 
the demands of the soul with a blessedness that will satisfy 
the innate love of excitement as well, but more healthily, than 
the revivalists do? In the Methodist excitements, and in 
the Calvinistic revival I have lately witnessed, I have seen 
that there is a tremendous force of life always ready to press 
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upward through all the surface-quiet of every day. We call 
it a love of excitement, but what does it mean? In a con- 
fused, bewildered way it asks, What is the destiny of this 
spirit within me, grasping at every hope of enjoyment, and 
capable of so much anguish? Instead of its being answered 
as these revivalists answer it, by threats of everlasting dam- 
nation, which exasperate innocent self-love into the madness 
of a selfishness forgetful of every being but the individual 
and narrow self, should it not be interpreted as a God-given 
generosity of the human soul, only to be satisfied with 
heroic, self-forgetting action for the present as well as future 
good of all others,— blessing ‘the life that now is, as well as 
that which is to come,’ by showing that Christ ‘was not sent 
into the world to condemn the world,’ but to reveal, in his 
own person, the infinite generosity of unfallen human nat- 
ure, and to call his brethren of the human race to act it out 
fearlessly, assuring them that by losing what they first 
imagine to be all of life, they will save that which does not 
live on bread alone? By watching the effect of the preach- 
ing of Mr. Walker, at the time of Mr. Everett’s ordination 
in Hallowell, on the wide-awake young men who had been 
excited, shocked, and disgusted with Dantworth’s violation 
of human dignity in his public and private tirades, which he 
intruded without leave given, I saw that our preachers 
would have areal advantage by following in the wake of the 
revivalists with the soul-enkindling doctrine that makes 
every man his neighbor’s friend and redeemer. The insanity 
of the nerves produced by threats of everlasting punishment 
must needs be transient in its nature, and leaves a dreary 
sense of want; cannot this be supplied with the ministration 
of the Christian doctrine of growth in grace from the seeds 
of generosity, which, even under all the discouragements of 
the popular religion of despair, do put forth their blossoms 
in everybody’s youth? Is it of any use to deny original 
depravity, unless a positive original generosity shall be 
preached instead? Could not men be quickened to cry out, 
What shall we do to save, rather than to be saved? Would 


not the latter follow, as glory follows virtue, if the first were 
singly sought?” 
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“Yes, certainly ; that is the apostolic doctrine!” he replied 
with animation, “and it would unquestionably do good to our 
young preachers to go upon our frontiers and identify the 
spirit of American enterprise with this noble idea, and give 
a Christian significance to the motto of our nationality — 
E pluribus unum; the first nationality the world has ever 
seen generous enough in its scope and tendency to admit of 
a free development of Christ’s love within it. Did you get 
this idea of man’s intrinsic generosity of nature from Mr. 
Walker’s preaching at Hallowell?” 

I replied that I could not say that I did; but “his preach- 
ing was consistent with nothing less, and therefore he is so 
eminently effective among our preachers. He always uses 
Christian doctrines to quicken the sense of moral responsi- 
bility and power; to which he often says no measure can be 
set, if it be sought by the means of growth of which we are 
capable, and for which we are responsible.” 

“Where did you get this formula then, which is not the 
common one?” 

To answer this, I had to go into my own personal experi- 
ences, and told him of the exercises of my mind in the old 
days of the first Unitarian controversy, when I was driven 
to studying into the phenomena of child-life around me, 
including the one anecdote known of Jesus’ childhood. I 
will not repeat this personal history here, as its only value 
for my present purpose is, that it struck out from himself 
some confidences of a like nature. He told of the life-long 
impression made on himself, of the inborn generosity of 
human nature, when, in a school-boy play at Newport in his 
childhood, he saw a very small boy thrust himself into a 
crowd of cruel boys who were beating unmercifully a large 
boy. The little fellow threw his small body across the large 
one to shield him, heedless of the blows he received in his 
stead, and after a moment the violent ones suddenly desisted 
from the whole thing. It was a revelation of the power of 
love to give courage and to conquer evil. 

He went on asking me a good deal about my own childish 
emotions and thoughts, and told other experiences of his 
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own. He said that he did not, like most men, look back 
with joy and longing to his childhood; it was a painful 
season to him. The boys at Mr. Rogers’ school were cruel, 
tormenting brutes, and rough to each other. The system of 
school discipline was harsh; a great deal of corporal punish- 
ment was used, etc.; and he was in great perplexity of mind 
about people, only relieved by his love of Nature’s beauty. 
He liked to be alone in the open air; was very fond of the 
beach and every aspect of the ocean; and as he first con- 
ceived of God as the Maker of the world, his conception of 
him was sublime and beautiful. His favorite reading in the 
Bible was the Psalms of Praise, and the Song of the Three 
Children, etc. But for these early impressions of the God of 
Nature, he said he should have been peculiarly unfortunate, 
for he was brought up under the preaching of the celebrated 
Dr. Hopkins, the originator of that special phase of Calvin- 
ism which makes it a condition of salvation to accept with 
joyfulness the fact that we deserve everlasting punishment. 

“When I was quite young,” he said, “I heard a sermon 
from an itinerant preacher, which roused in me a doubt of 
human veracity, that in the end operated as a guard of my 
obedience to the first commandment on which hang the law 
and the prophets, but not to the second. When I was quite 
a small boy I was taken by my father, in a chaise, to a meet- 
ing, to which he went to hear a famous preacher of the 
revival kind. My father, I think, took me rather to give 
me the ride, and relieve my mother of the care of me, than 
with any expectation of my attending to the sermon. But 
I could not choose but attend; for the preacher made such 
a terrific picture of the lost condition of the human race 
rushing into hell, and of hell and the strength of the devil 
in his efforts to snatch from God the creatures he had made, 
that it filled my imagination with horror. It must have 
been done with some artistic skill, I think, for it vanquished 
the preacher’s own imagination, so that in very moving tones 
he besought his hearers to flee from the wrath to come into 
the arms of Jesus, who was described as wounded and bleed- 
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ing at the hand of the inexorable God, who exacted from 
him the uttermost penalty due to a world of sinners.” 

Dr. Channing said he thought there must have been some 
sceptical protest in his heart, though his imagination was 
completely mastered by the terrible picture; for when, as 
they were getting into the chaise to go home, he remembered 
that a new weight of certainty that the case was a real one 
fell on his soul, as his father replied in the affirmative to a 
neighbor’s remark, “Sound doctrine that! Leaves no rag of 
self-righteousness to wrap the sinner in!” “ All were sin- 
ners, —all were under the condemnation,” as the preacher 
had said. 

Supposing in his childish simplicity that this terrible state 
of things was just discovered, he expected his father would 
say something to him on their ride home about “ fleeing from 
the wrath to come,” which was the never-to-be-forgotten 
burden of the sermon. But he did not. On the contrary, 
to his astonishment, after riding a little way, he began to 
whistle! And on arriving at home, when his mother asked 
him if he had been disappointed in the preacher, he replied : 
“No; he is a strong man.” 

They sat down to supper, and it was eaten as if nothing 
extraordinary had transpired. After supper his father took 
his pipe and a newspaper, and sat down before the fire, put- 
ting his feet upon the mantle-piece in his usual careless way. 
The child looked on with astonishment; but the relief to his 
mind as he decided on the spot that 7¢ was all false, was re- 
placed with the strongest sense of indignation that his feel- 
ings had been so wantonly trifled with; and there followed 
a permanent or ever-recurring doubt as to the truth of human 
speech. From that time he constantly neglected what peo- 
ple said, in the endeavor to divine, by their actions, what 
they really meant, —a habit of mind that had clung to him 
and only been surmounted in his later years, so far as to dis- 
sipate his early gloom. In another connection he spoke of a 
great change having come over his feelings within the last 
three years. His European journey had begun a new era. 
The contrast of the petrified evils of the Old World with 
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the fluidity of the New, had given him the youth which he 
had missed in its true season. 

I must defer to another paper what I remember him to 
have said, of which I have no farther note in my journal but 
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THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


I know hardly any question that has been so belittled by 
the way in which it has been treated as this “Sunday ques- 
tion.” It really is a very great question. If we want to 
realize how great, we must try to imagine what life would 
be if all its eager work and race went right on, without any 
regular intervals, only such occasional holidays as individuals 
might think they could spare. So there is no institution 
touching the life and work of men which it is more impor- 
tant to have set upon a broad, strong basis. And yet, in 
reality, there is no large institution of life that actually rests 
on a foundation so little understood, and that is so much im- 
perilled by being based and defended upon wrong grounds. 

Those who set up to be the special champions for Sunday 
almost universally base its observance upon the old Jewish 
Sabbath law. They do not mind supporting the value of 
this by showing that a regular weekly rest-day is in itself a 
good, happy thing for man; but they contend that the real 
obligation of it rests on the fact of Moses having been 
divinely authorized to command it, and on that command 
continuing to be binding on Christians. Then, others have 
shown that it will not stand on that basis; that any such 
binding continuity cannot be made out; and so these have 
fancied that it could not stand at all. Thus the whole ques- 
tion has come to be popularly identified not with a deep and 
everlasting need of man, but with an argument about a 
point of Old-World legislation. It is like balancing a pyra- 
mid on its apex instead of setting it on its base! Set so, 
any child, almost, can imperil it. In fact, the whole contro- 
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versy has gone drearily round and round among these small 
matters of religious antiquarianism, till men are fast getting 
impatient of any legal maintenance of Sunday at all, and the 
immense, vital question involved in it is almost lost sight of. 

Is it too late to rescue the maintenance of Sunday as a 
regular, legal rest-day, from all this religious antiquarianism ? 
Is it impossible to set it squarely upon the common-sense and 
the general need of to-day? If it does not stand upon these, 
then it will have to go, in spite of Moses and the prophets. 
Certainly, to ask what is good for us to-day, is the true 
Christian way of looking at it. That was exactly Christ’s 
own way in saying, “The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.” He stripped away the Rabbinical 
traditionalism from the old Jewish rest-day, and put it in the 
light of what was helpful and good for man. Institutions 
are “made for man,” and not man for institutions; and they 
must also be altered, not by the interpretation of ancient 
texts, but by the simple rule of what is good and helpful to 
mankind. ‘That is the ground on which Sunday must stand 
or fall; only, if it will stand on that ground, then the addi- 
tional consideration that something equivalent stood before, 
and has been standing for four thousand years, will certainly 
not make us think any the less of it, and will give us all the 
more interest in rescuing it from folly, and keeping it from 
being undermined and weakened. 

The question then is: Is it a good thing for one day in 
every week to be set apart by society as a general resting- 
day; not as an individual holiday-taking by those who like, 
but as a regular part of the laying out of the world’s life? 
I put the question as one of a rest-day; not as a religious- 
day, not as a day for religious observances, but simply as a 
rest day. The question of what is to be done with the day, 
how the rest may be most usefully spent, is a secondary one. 
And, indeed, the more we connect our Sunday with the 
Jewish Sabbath, the further we get from any pietistic Sab- 
batarianism. Rest was all that was enforced by the law of 
Moses. Keeping the Sabbath “holy” did not mean spending 
it in sacred occupations, but sacredly abstaining from work. 
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And go, now, the real question involved is not, Is it well to 
rescue the day for religion? but, Is it important, even to the 
point of being a religious duty, to rescue the day from all 
unnecessary work? 

When we look at the question in this common-sense, prac- 
tical light, of the need of a general, systematic rest-day, 
there can hardly be two answers to it. Nobody doubts that 
such a general, systematic rest-day is a good thing. Nobody 
wants it altered. Never mind how it came to be. We start 
with the more significant fact that 7¢ 7s. Here is this insti- 
tution of Sunday. We do not make it; we find it here; 
we grow up into it; from our earliest years we are accus- 
tomed to feel that on this day it is the right thing for the 
great workshop of the world to slacken off and stop, only 
just so much to go on as may keep the steam up for Monday ; 
and, alike those who look at it with Christian thought, and 
those who never think about it, but just take it and enjoy it, 
all feel that this general stoppage of work is a right thing. 
I do not think we find two opinions about it. Even those 
who do not associate the day with any thought of religion, 
have just as much dislike to working on Sunday themselves, 
though they may have less scruple about making others work 
for them. Even those disinterested champions of religious 
liberty who insist on their right to keep their own stores 
open on Sunday, do not want to have the general system of 
closing done away, because then their particular profit would 
be spoiled. And even those who most earnestly and sin- 
cerely protest against the false sabbatical ground on which 
Sunday observance is usually pressed, do not wish to see it 
less observed, but only observed on better, truer grounds. 
When Theodore Parker lay dying at Florence, he asked one 
who was by his bedside what day it was. “It is Sunday,” 
she said; “a blessed day!” A smile lighted up his dying 
face, “ Yes, yes,” he said, “it 7s a blessed day when once one 
gets over the superstition of it.” Who does not feel this, 
when he has outgrown the superstitious mistakes that spoil 
the Sundays of many a one’s childhood, and when he has 


got into the full work of the world? The world works so 
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hard the week through. It is something awful, the grim 
energy with which, from Monday to Saturday, the world 
keeps at it—the eager, hurrying race,—no stopping, or so 
little. I think the world of to-day would go mad, frenzied 
with strain and pressure, but for the blessed institution of 
Sunday. Even the very proportion, one day in seven, seems 
almost rooted in the reality of things, is not a mere conven- 
tional arrangement, and curiously hits man’s need. Provi- 
dence has not left us to divide time at our own sweet will, 
but has settled it for us in the periodical appearances of the 
two great heavenly bodies with which our earth is most 
closely connected, and by which we are lighted up. The 
sun settles our days and nights for us, our seasons, and our 
year; and the moon settles our natural “moons” or months, 
and as soon as men began to observe the moon at all closely 
they saw its cycle of twenty-eight days, and measured that 
off into four weeks. That is as old as the old Egyptian civ- 
ilization. And the proportion of rest—one day in each of 
these natural weeks — does curiously hit man’s need. They 
tried one day in ten for a rest-day in the French Revolution. 
They would not have the old ways! Even the months must 
be altered; and if the daylight and darkness were too strong 
for them to meddle with the days, these must at any rate 
have new names; and the weeks should be ten days long; 
they would have a decimal measure for time, as for every- 
thing else. But it would not do. It was found a greater 
strain than life could practically bear, and by-and-by they 
returned from their ‘‘ Thermidors” and “ Fructidors” to the 
old-fashioned Julys and Augusts, and to nothing more gladly 
than to the weeks of seven days, and one day of the seven 
for rest. 

No; I do not know any single ground on which any class 
of people whatever would wish the observance of a regular, 
systematic rest-diy to be done away. The world is every 
way the better for it—so conspicuously the better that the 
value of it rises above that of a conventional social arrange- 
ment to that of adeep human need. Even economically, 
probably the actual work done throughout Christendom on 
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the six days, is more, as it certainly is better, than if men 
went grinding on through all the seven. Anyway it is 
better for the worker, whatever it may be for the work. 
“Man does not live by bread alone.” The value and need 
of a weekly rest-day could hardly be summed up better than 
in the eloquent words of the historian, Macaulay, speaking 
in the House of Commons on the kindred subject of the Ten 
Hours’ Bill: — 


The natural difference between Campania and Spitzbergen is trifling 
when compared with the difference between a country inhabited by men 
full of bodily and mental vigor, and a country inhabited by men sunk in 
bodily and mental decrepitude. Therefore it is that we are not the 
poorer, but the richer, because we have through many ages rested from 
our labor one day in seven. That day is not lost. While industry is 
suspended, while the plow lies in the furrow, while the exchange is 
silent, while no smoke ascends from the factory, a process is going on 
quite as important to the wealth of nations as any process which is 
performed on more busy days. Man, the machine of machines, the 
machine compared with which all the contrivances of the Wattses and 
Arkwrights are worthless, is repairing and winding up; so. that he 
returns to his labors on the Monday with clearer intellect, with livelier 
spirits, with renewed corporeal vigor. 


Here, then, is the answer to the main question of what is 
good for man in the living present. We find this institu- 
tion of a general rest-day a great existing fact; and, apart 
from all questions of how it got planted, it is so deeply 
rooted in the fundamental need of human nature that it 
hardly could be pulled up, and no class of thinkers wishes to 
pullit up. But though the origin of this institution thus 
becomes only a secondary matter, it is one which, when we 
look into it, immensely strengthens that primary ground of 
the need of human nature. The whole aspect of what is 
good for mankind is deepened and widened when we look 
back from the mere need of the present and see the same 
need distinctly recognized and provided for in ages the most 
distant and circumstances the most diverse from our own. 
Granted that our “Sunday” is not the Hebrew “Sabbath” ; 
granted that the authority for our Sunday cannot be got out 
of the law of Moses. But is it no confirmation of the need 
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of such a rest-day, is it no enhancement of its unchanging 
and unchangeable importance to remember that the first 
great master-mind in the ancient world that really conceived 
the thought of life according to the will of God, discerned, . 
among the most fundamental requirements of that Will, a 
weekly day of general resting? Is it no confirmation of its 
permanent need, that, after that old Hebrew Sabbath had 
practically got lost for Christendom — simply disappeared as 
one of the discarded rags of Judaism,— something curiously 
like it grew up, entirely afresh, out of the life of Christianity, 
and got itself established as the secular law of the Roman 
empire? Is it not confirmation of its need, that when 
Christianity had become so corrupt in the East that even 
Mohammed was a reformer in his way, this new prophet, 
hating and scorning Christian and Jew alike, and clearing 
away both Jewish Sabbath and Christian Sunday, still felt 
the need of a weekly rest-day, but chose Friday for it for his 
followers? Only “get over the superstition of it,” as Theo- 
dore Parker said, and there is nothing more striking in the 
whole story of human institutions than the origin and history 
of this day of rest. 

Look for a moment at that old law by which this need of 
a general rest-day was first seen and met. People often 
speak as if the Fourth Commandment were somehow differ- 
ent from the rest of the ten,—a lower kind of thing, some- 
thing that needs apologizing for. There are some people 
who could do with all the others if only.this were away! 
Yet, surely, we ought rather to feel that that old law, for 
keeping a day a week sacred to rest, instead of being the 
poorest was about the divinest,—the one that evinced the 
most strikingly Moses’ insight into the deep divine law of 
things. For this reason: any one might see that murder 
and stealing were wrong. ‘That did not need any very high 
stretch of prophet insight; but to see, then—for a rude, 
wandering tribe at the very beginning of its upward pro- 
gress,— the divineness of periodic rest; to see it as so divine 
a thing that even strangers and slaves and beasts of burden 
should have it too, —I think that in all the old law this is 
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the finest touch of wisdom; and, remembering how that 
wisdom came out of lonely mountain heights of prayer, I 
dare even call it “inspired wisdom.” And all the wiser 
does it seem when we remember what this rest-day was as 
Moses gave it. Many people fancy that it was a very pre- 
cise, narrow, intolerant, pharisaic Sabbath, such as Jesus 
protested against at a later day. Nothing of the kind! 
What Jesus did was to appeal back from the Sabbath as the 
Pharisees had spoiled it, to the Sabbath as Moses had given 
it. What Moses had enjoined was a broad, practical rest- 
day, a happy social day, simply the ceasing from all unneces- 
sary labor. All works of necessity for man or beast were 
allowed; all the accidents and emergencies of a shepherd 
race admitted; the cattle must be foddered and watered; if 
they got into danger they must be rescued. True, he forbade 
fire in their dwellings. Surely; for they did not want it for 
warmth in that climate, but only for cooking; and he seems 
to have thought that it was better for his people to have 
cold dinners, than that a loophole should be left for nullify- 
ing the whole thing. Unnecessary labor, that was the for- 
bidden thing; against that he was as severe as you will. 
And how could he be anything else, if a law of that kind 
was to be established, and fairly kept all round? If he had 
not been severe there would have been sure to be some 
miserable sneaks who would have made their slaves work, 
or who would have stolen a march on their neighbors by 
getting their manna fresh and selling it; and who would 
probably have claimed to do so as “religious liberty.” 

That is the thing in its origin, and it is not less striking to 
trace what became of it. 

For ages, in the ruder times of Hebrew history, it is 
doubtful if it was regularly observed at all. Then the rabbis 
got hold of it, and in the revival of Judaism it was put too 
strictly. The rabbis strained the old Sabbath law into all 
manner of petty and ridiculous restrictions. Men must not 
do this and that and the other. They must not put wool 
into the dye for the dyeing process to go on during the 
Sabbath, or flax into the oven to go on drying. A man 
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might not take medicine on the Sabbath, except there was 
one of the special sacred herbs which would meet his case! 
Nay, it was gravely argued at one time whether a man 
might lawfully eat an egg that had been laid on the Sabbath! 
Of course plucking ears of corn was wrong,—was it not a 
kind of reaping? All this was what Jesus protested against, 
—not against the simple Sabbath rest-day as Moses had left 
it, but against the Sabbath as the pettifogging precisianism 
of the Pharisees had made it. As for the Sabbath itself, he 
gave men the true principle about it: “The Sabbath was 
made for man,” and there he left it. He neither abolished 
it nor enjoined its continuance. Its abolition among the 
Christians came about afterward. When the gospel began 
to spread among Gentile peoples the Sabbath gradually 
dropped. The narrow Judaizing party wanted to force all 
to keep it; but Paul utterly protested against this. Do just 
as you think right about it, — that is, in effect, his counsel. 
The poorer Gentile Christians had not even this choice. 
They could not do as they liked. They were mostly work- 
people, — many of them slaves. The Sabbath rest was sim- 
ply an impossibility to them ; and so, as a simple fact, it got 
passed by, and dropped clear out of Christian usage. 

But then, see what happened. The Christians must meet, 
though — away now from Judea and Judaism — they had no 
Sabbath to meet on. The first day of the week was the day 
that had most special associations with Christ attaching to 
it, and so, very early, Christian feeling fastened on that 
“first day of the week” for their special meetings. They did 
not keep it as a Sabbath; they could not. They were poor 
folks who had to work that day as other days. But that 
day, before it was light, after it was dark, they came to- 
gether in memory of Christ. They did so through the times 
of ignominy and persecution. When easier days came they 
did so all the more. And thus, gradually, that “first day of 
the week,” as a day set apart to happy Christian fellowship 
and worship, grew into a settled institution. Gradually, as 
the Christians became a large community, they began to 
keep the whole of it as a rest-day. How much the memo- 
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ries of the old Hebrew Sabbath, kept alive by the Scriptures 
they were constantly reading, helped this, no one can tell. 
It must have had something to do with it; and when at last 
Constantine became a Christian, this ceasing work on “ the day 
of the sun,” as the Romans called it, had become so noticea- 
ble a feature in Christian life that he adopted it as a rest-day 
for the whole empire, and issued an edict commanding that — 
on the “venerable Sun-day” all unnecessary labor should be 
given up. It was not a command that men should worship 
on that day, simply that they should rest from labor. Thus 
came Sunday as the rest-day of Christendom. And surely 
this re-appearance of the institution of a weekly rest-day, 
independent of the Sabbath, and quite apart from any idea 
of obeying the old Mosaic law, is a more striking testimony 
to the value and need of such a rest-day than any mere spe- 
cific perpetuation of the Sabbath could have been. 

I have shown then, first, how this institution of.a general 
rest-day stands firm and strong on the felt need and value of 
it in the present; and, secondly, that the argument for its 
permanent needfulness is strengthened by seeing how that 
needfulness was discerned as a divine necessity by Judaism, 
and equally discerned in a different way by Christianity. It 
only remains to consider how this institution should be used 
and maintained. 

The first and greatest stress must be put upon that which 
constituted its original raison d’étre,— simple rest. I believe 
that the spirit of the old Hebrew law is still the true guide for 
us, — the stoppage of all unnecessary work; of all work for 
which there is not some clear case of necessity, or of charity, 
or of general good. It is, of course, not so easy to draw 
the line of this now as it was in those old, primitive times. 
Society is more complicated; so is labor. A few workmen, 
busy through the Sunday repairing broken-down machinery, 
may sometimes save thousands from losing their work — and 
their bread — on Monday. <A few attendants or custodians 
at their posts, in places of public resort, may make the Sun- 
day-rest of tens of thousands more sweet and wholesome and 
elevating. Let it be so then; that is the true Christian 
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thing. Only, whatever need there may be for some thus to 
labor for the common good ought to be generously met. 
Care should be taken, where possible, that only a part of the 
Sunday time should be employed, and whatever of Sunday 
time is so employed ought to be honestly repaid in free hours 
during the week. More might be done than is done, in this 
direction of lessening Sunday labor. It is better it should 
be done by public sentiment than by law. And yet, I cannot 
see any reason in the world why, if necessary, that public 
sentiment should not act through the law. It is not a ques- 
tion of religion; it is not a question of persecuting any- 
body for religious opinions; it is simply a question of 
watching over this priceless blessing of society’s general 
rest-day, and of preventing it from being set at naught for 
mere private profit. Still, it should not depend upon law, 
and all the more because it should not, ought we all person- 
ally to try to keep up the old sentiment on the subject, — to 
do whatever we individually can to lessen and lighten Sun- 
day labor; to withstand the temptation to labor ourselves, 
and to try and make the Sunday, as much as possible, a 
happy rest-day to those about us. Just as earnestly, how- 
ever, as I plead for every practicable restriction to be put 
upon mere labor, do I plead for every restriction to be 
done away that hinders the Sunday from being as restful 
and refreshing and happy a day as possible. Keep it free 
from labor, but free for all quiet, innocent recreation. It is 
one of the most marvellous things to see how those who most 
try to identify “Sunday ” with the Jewish “Sabbath” are so 
utterly at sea as to how that Sabbath was kept by the Jews 
themselves. It was a day of very strict abstinence from 
labor, but otherwise wonderfully free. It was especially to 
be a day of rejoicing and festivity; a day for visiting and 
welcoming friends. Why, it was considered a religious 
duty for every Jew to eat three meals on that day, even if 
he did on no other, — about the only Sabbath-keeping, I am 
afraid, which some people observe now! And all through 
the Christian ages, till the days of the English and Scotch 
Puritans, Sunday was kept in much the same way, as a 
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happy holiday. People went to worship in the morning, and 
in the afternoon enjoyed themselves. John Calvin used to 
play bowls on Sunday afternoons. That is a fact which 
should be remembered by those folks who are always for 
what Thomas Hood calls “putting too much Sabbath into 
Sunday.” We may not like to go to the lengths that they 
do in France or Germany. I imagine there are few Amer- 
icans or English who would like our long-established quiet 
Sunday to be turned, as you see it in Paris, into a jolly fair- 
or féte-day. And I do not see why we should let it be so 
changed. I claim that this wide-spread national usage 
among us should be respected; that we have a right to 
require respect for it. We should not be scared by any ery 
of “religious liberty’ from putting down the noise and dis- 
turbance of dancing-saloons and billiard-halls, and all the 
large class of entertainments that are a mere bait to drink- 
ing. I cannot see that the community is bound to allow 
any unprincipled panderer to dissipation to make the day 
hideous for his private gain. But on the other hand, there 
are many ways of true, pure, quiet recreation which just 
as urgently need vindicating,—such as the opening of 
museums, exhibitions, galleries of art, and free libraries 
and reading rooms on Sundays. Minimize the Sunday work 
in all such places; stop off the working of the machinery 
and the sale of goods by all means; but, as places of beauti- 
ful, elevating public resort, let them remain open. It is 
said: “Oh, this would necessitate occupation ; some people 
would have to be in attendance.” So they would; half a 
dozen would be sufficient to keep open places that would be 
a delight to as many thousands. Of all kinds of Sunday 
labor there is none in which so little would go so far, and be 
so easily repaid with interest by longer leisure during the 
week. It may not be, indeed, that going to such places — 
art: zalleries, museums, exhibitions, etc.— would make 
peop'e religious; it is something if it would make them 
innoccnitly happy. The race is dying out of those who 
think God is best served by gloom. The old Scotchman, 
when he had been up to London, told, as the climax of its 
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wickedness, that “on the Sa’bath he saw everybody walking 
about and looking perfectly happy.” But there are not 
many such gloomy Christians now. We want people to be 
happy, and we want Sunday to be the happiest day in all 
the week; and so, while we plead for the lessening of 
Sunday labor, let us plead, hand in hand with this, for the 
opening up of every source of pure, wholesome, quiet recre- 
ation. 

I have said no word about the religious use of Sunday — 
for this reason, that there is nothing specially to plead for 
in regard to it. We have liberty; no one wants to close our 
churches; and it is for those who believe in them, and in the 
Christianity they stand for, to make them such places as all 
may be glad to come to, and, having been, to come again. 
No! As the Christianity of the past first won the Sunday for 
rest, so let the Christianity of the present keep it: as free as 
possible from labor, as free as possible for all pure, quiet, 
orderly enjoyment; and then — the day kept free and happy 
—let Christians set forth their religion at all as Jesus set it 
forth, and there need be no fear. The common people will 
hear it gladly, and worship will get its full fair place among 
the happy Sunday hours. 

BROOKE HERFORD. 
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THE GENEVAN REFORMATION.* 
Hil 


This event was decisive in Geneva. The death of the 
canon Werli had provoked the interposition of the canton of 
Friburg in favor of the Catholics. Then, too, the insult 
offered by Furbity to the Bernese in calling them German 
heretics, the expulsion of Dumoulin and Froment, provoked 
the intervention of the canton of Berne in favor of the 
Evangelicals. In answer to the requisition of Bandichon, 
who was for the reformed party what Berthelier had been 
for the independent party, the seigniory of Berne wrote to 
the Genevese to complain of Furbity, demand satisfaction 
for his abusive preaching, and offer to become a party in a 
criminal suit against him. Bandichon came back to Geneva 
provided with this missive. He was accompanied by Farel, 
commissioned by the siegniory of Berne to defend its cause 
and doctrine in this suit. He was soon to be followed by 
deputies of the canton, who were instructed to prosecute 
Furbity and support Farel. 

Bandichon presented the letter of the seigniory of Berne 
to the council of the two hundred. The vicar of the bishop 
was requested to hold Furbity under arrest, and to be 
responsible for his production. On his refusal, Furbity was 
placed under the surveillance of six guards, who were 
ordered not to lose sight of him. But the presence and the 
_ preaching of Farel filled the whole town with alarm. Again, 
and for the last time, the Catholics had recourse to arms. 
The reformers did likewise. They did not come to blows, 
however, one party not daring to attack, and the other being 
determined only on defending themselves. “For three days 
and nights they remained under arms, watching each other, 
and going to their meals well guarded, as enemies in time of 
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war.” ‘he two parties were still in this battle array, when 
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the deputies from Berne, accompanied by Viret, arrived at 
Geneva. “They were greatly astonished to see the streets 
all full of men ready to kill each other.” Their exertions 
aided in restoring peace. The Catholics, this time, laid 
down their arms without having used them, consenting to a 
peace which was a veritable defeat. 

From this time forward, the reformers acquired a decided 
superiority. The deputies of Berne, who lodged in the same 
inn with Farel, Viret, and Froment, demanded the punish- 
ment of Furbity, and an authorization for the ministry 
of one of their preachers in the town. The Episcopal 
council refused to give satisfaction to the Bernese by bring- 
ing Furbity to trial. But the Bernese deputies threatened 
to break the alliance of their canton with the town of 
Geneva, unless the syndics should themselves determine on 
granting the satisfaction. Whereupon, the latter usurped 
the religious jurisdiction, and had the boldness to institute a 
suit against an ecclesiastic. Furbity was charged with hav- 
ing advanced dogmas which he could not sustain by Holy 
Scripture, and of having put an insult upon the Bernese. 
The syndics sentenced him to a public retraction; but on 
his refusal to submit to the sentence, he was sent to 
prison. 

In regard to the public service of the reformed faith, 
which the deputies had demanded for themselves during 
their sojourn in the city, the council, without granting it, 
answered that they would not oppose it. This indirect 
authorization sufficed for the Bernese deputies as well as for 
the reformers of Geneva. Farel, who had been preaching 
every day for two’ months in a great hall, near Bandichon’s 
house, transferred his location, on the 1st of March, 1534, to 
the immense Church of the Gray Friars of Rive, capable of 
containing four or five thousand people. He remained in 
the town until the work of the Reformation had achieved 
complete success. With unwearied zeal and enterprise, he 
labored there for a year and a half longer. 

At this time the two parties were nearly balanced in 
numerical force, but not in moral power. The Protestant 
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party, which had been silently forming, and had grown with 
the struggles of the cause which had progressed with every 
attempt put forth to arrest or destroy it, passed on from a 
covert propagandism to a public preachment, from defence 
to attack, from proselytism to conquest. The civil power 
wished to remain, for some time yet, neutral, for fear of 
displeasing Friburg or Berne, and of drawing down fresh 
storms upon Geneva. But it soon found itself incapable of 
pursuing this prudent line of policy. It was necessary that 
the town should work out its destiny; that the revolution 
should permeate thought, should be achieved in the worship, 
and should be sanctioned by the government. 

Farel, having obtained virtual permission to preach in the 
Convent of Rive, and being unwilling to forego this privi- 
lege after the departure of the Bernese deputies, spite of the 
wish that he would do so, expressed to him on the part of 
the council, secured a potent influence over the minds of the 
Genevese. He engaged in controversies with the Catholic 
preachers, in which his superior knowledge and eloquence 
gave him the advantage over his adversaries. He greatly 
increased the number of his followers, and made conversions 
even among those who were bound to the old worship. He 
won over to his doctrine several monks of the convent in 
which he carried on his disputations, and to which resorted 
an immense crowd eager to hear these novel ideas. The 
two most important acquisitions were James Bernard, the 
father-keeper of the Convent of the Gray Friars, and Peter 
Vandel, curate of St. Germain. Both belonged to families 
of consequence in Geneva, and their example had great 
influence over their fellow-citizens. The reformers then 
established their quarters in the Convent of Rive and in the 
parish of St. Germain. They performed the baptismal and 
marriage services, and celebrated the communion in accord- 
ance with the rite of Ziirich and Berne; while the priests 
drearily continued their almost abandoned worship in 
churches every day becoming more deserted. 

The Catholic party still made some desperate efforts in 
the town. In concert with the bishop, they attempted, with- 
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out success, to raise a riot among the people, and take the 
town by surprise. Some fanatics also committed a few 
isolated murders, and were punished capitally. The maid of 
the inn in which Farel, Viret, and Froment lodged before 
they took up their abode in the Convent of Rive, was 
induced by a canon to poison them. She offered them, at a 
meal which they generally took in company, a soup with 
arsenic in it. A fortunate chance prevented Farel and 
Froment from partaking of it; but Viret ate of it, and con- 
tracted a disease which for a long time was considered 
mortal, and from whose effects he suffered during the 
remainder of his life. The servant confessed her crime and 
was condemned to death. The Catholic party pursued the 
course only too customary with parties whose weakness 
often leads from acts of opposition to acts of crime. It had 
recourse to murder as a weapon against its opponents after 
having failed in instigating a riot; just as it resorted to the 
means of riot after having in vain exerted its legitimate 
authority. These various methods marked the steps of its 
decline. It had employed the first when it was completely 
master of the situation and was acting as the governing 
power; of the second, when it was in the midst of the strug- 
gle, when victory was still in dispute and it was acting in the 
spirit of heated partisanship ; and, finally, of the third, when 
it was reduced to the bigotry of a few individuals, and had 
fallen into the despair of irrevocable defeat. 

And so, abandoning the field of battle to the reformers, 
it concentrated its last hope on an attack on Geneva from 
without. The bishop issued the act of excommunication 
against the town, and forbade the chapter to assemble in his 
presence at Gex. The Friburghers, exceedingly disturbed 
by Farel’s preaching and the advance of the new worship, 
came forward and annulled the treaty of citizen-fellowship. 
The most pronounced partisans of the bishop emigrated in 
1534, as the Mamelukes of the Duke of Savoy had done in 
1525. The latter had taken up their abode at the Castle of 
Gaillard; the former repaired to the Castle of Peney, and 
there fortified themselves. They joined cause with the 
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bishop and the duke, and, together with the Friburghers, 
concerted measures to bring back Geneva to her former 
obedience and the Romish faith. The duke and the bishop 
borrowed money and raised troops. Before attacking the 
Genevese, they sent formal summons to them to drive out of 
the town the Lutheran preachers; to reéstablish the bishop 
in his authority, and the duke in his vidamate; to replace 
the duke’s armorial bearings on the Castle of the Island; to 
rebuild in the Convent of Rive a chapel built by his ances- 
tors, and then recently torn down; and to live as good 
Catholics. On these conditions they assured them of peace. 
Their refusal was to be followed by war, immediate, inces- 
sant, and without quarter. 

The grand and the petty council, speaking the sentiments 
of the ministers, replied to the duke and the bishop: “ That 
they would all lose their lives, their wives and children, and . 
would set fire to the four quarters of the town, rather than 
renounce the gospel of Jesus Christ and their liberties; that 
they, furthermore, would not banish those who preached to 
them the word of God; that if any one desired to prove to 
them that these preachers were mistaken, or dealt in abuse 
of the Catholics, he would be welcomed to the town, and if 
he succeeded in convincing them, the preachers should be 
put to death; if not, that they should keep the preachers.” 
This reply proved the signal of war, which was the last 
trial through which the Reformation was destined to pass. 

The duke posted his troops in the Castles of Peney, 
Jussey, and Gaillard, and in the fortified houses which sur- 
rounded the town. Seconded by the Catholic burghers 
included in these garrisons, and by the country curates who 
forbade, under penalty of excommunication, the importation 
of provisions into Geneva, they waged against the town a 
guerilla war, less dangerous than troublesome. 

In the midst of this blockade, which lasted nearly two 
years, the Reformation was accomplished. It possessed 
numerical superiority ; it lacked legal authority. The proc- 
ess of its establishment was similar to that employed at 
Zurich, at Basle, Strasburg, Neufchftel, and in most of the 
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towns where the new faith had prevailed, by using the 
method of public discussion and a general vote. A doctrine 
which relied not upon the obedience, but the free adhesion 
of its followers, could be propagated only by instruction, 
could be established only by discussion, could be realized 
only by general consent. 

The 30th of May, of the year 1535, was fixed for this 
great controversy. An invitation was sent to the leaders of 
the opposing doctrines to take part. The grand and the 
petty council made proclamation of it to the sound of the 
trumpet. They offered safe-conduct and the most complete 
freedom to those who might wish to undertake it. They 
selected eight commissioners of both parties to manage the 
meeting, and four secretaries to record its decisions. Two 
champions offered themselves from the Catholics,— Peter 
Caroli, a Sorbonne doctor, and John Chapuis, a Dominican 
of Geneva. On the part of the reformers, the discussion 
was sustained by James Bernard, Farel, Viret, and Froment. 
It lasted a month, and touched upon all the points which 
divided the two churches; on the justification of the Chris- 
tian; remission of sins; on the office of free will or grace, 
works or faith in the great matter of Christian salvation ; 
on the corporal or spiritual presence of God in the Euchar- 
ist; on indulgences, invocation of the saints, monastic 
vows; on the ceremonies of worship and the organization 
and government of the Church. In this controversy, the 
Catholics, who were incapable of presenting the broad 
grounds which had served as the basis of their belief, and 
which restored the superiority to Catholicism in the follow- 
ing century, were defeated by the reformers. The latter 
adduced the texts of Scripture as opposed to the deductions 
which the Church had drawn from them, and brought 
forward the worship of the primitive Church as against 
that which the lapse of time, the necessity of organiza- 
tion, and the very greatness of Christianity had successively 
developed. 

The people adhered to the Protestant dogmas, and even 
Caroli and Chapuis, the two champions of Catholicism, 
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adopted them. The grand council did not immediately 
establish the new worship; they feared the consequences 
of such a revolution. Although urged every day by the 
reformers, whose leader, Farel, occupied all the churches in 
turn, and, on the 8th of August, preached in the cathedral 
Church of St. Peter, the council hesitated yet for several 
months. But the people having begun to tear down the 
images in the churches, and to disturb with violence the 
performance of Catholic worship, the council determined, at 
the instance of Farel, to put into operation the change in 
the religion of Geneva. They set about it with much delib- 
eration and prudence. They sent repeated summons to the 
priests and monks, who, on prohibition of the bishop, had 
refused to be present at the controversy, in order to hear 
them in their own defence before condemning their doc- 
trines. By a majority of votes, they at first discontinued 
the exercise of the Catholic worship, and afterward, on the 
27th of August, 1535, they wholly abolished it, with an 
order that the reformed worship, after the rite of Berne and 
Ziirich, should be established. The images were removed 
from the churches; they made a searching examination of 
the relics, in which they discovered such fraud as weakened 
the respect and diminished the regret for a worship which 
had permitted its practice. All holy days other than Sundays 
were suppressed. The priests and religious persons who 
wished to leave Geneva were conducted to Annecy. They 
kept in the town those who desired to remain and those who 
were in receipt of pensions from the State. In order to 
restore morals to a more austere and Christian standard, they 
prohibited swearing and dissolute living. They proscribed 
games and closed public places during the hours of service. 
The Convent of the Gray Friars was transformed into a 
school, and that of the nuns of St. Clair into a hospital. 
The ecclesiastical revenues were used, either to defray the 
equipment of the new ministers, or to found institutions of 
learning or benevolence, conformably to the spirit of the 
revolution just accomplished, which, having reason for its 
method and morality for its aim, was seeking everywhere 
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the enlightenment of the masses and the amelioration of 
their condition. . 

This internal revolution was consolidated by a territorial 
revolution which happened in the same year, and forever 
assured independence and reformation in Geneva. Belea- 
guered on every side for a long time, the town was in lack of 
provisions which could be procured only by sorties. It had ~ 
organized bands to seize provisions in the fields, and had 
equipped a little fleet to make descent on the shores of the 
lake in Savoyard territory. The lords of Berne had in vain 
attempted to reéstablish peace between the town and the 
duke; but the grea. events which unfolded in Europe 
brought about the deliverance of Geneva. The duke having - 
joined alliance with Spain against Francis I., this prince 
invaded the States of Savoy and Piedmont, which he 
annexed to his kingdom. The Bernese, on their part, who 
had menaced the duke with the rupture of their alliance 
with him, and a declaration of war, if he persisted in attack- 
ing their confederates, marched to the relief of the Genevese, 
and seized the Vaudois territory. Gex, Lausanne, Iverdun, 
and Chillon fell into the hands of their troops, who, joined 
by the burghers of Geneva, also took the castles and fortified 
houses of the bishop, the nobles, and the priests, which had 
kept up the blockade of the town, and had served as a place 
of refuge and point of attack for the refugees from Geneva. 
The Castles of Peney, Jussey, Gaillard, Gex, Coppet, and 
many fortified houses, were razed to the ground or burned. 

The Genevan territory lost its feudal aspect and character. 
The bishop was stripped of his principality, as, in the preced- 
ing revolution, the duke had been of his vidamate. The 
bond of citizen-fellowship with Berne was renewed for a 
period of twenty-five years. Geneva was not merely reformed 
in religion,— it became sovereign in government. It coined 
money, adopted the eagle of the empire for armorial bearings, 
and the key of St. Peter for device — post tenebras lux,— and 
no longer had a foreign prince for judge, a bishop for lord 
paramount, nor enemies for neighbors. 

Apparently, everything was consummated in Geneva, when 
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there appeared on this scene, where several revolutions had 
just been accomplished, an actor destined to put still another 
in motion, and render himself famous by making Geneva the 
centre of a great doctrine. This actor was Calvin. 


Calvin was a native of Noyon in Picardy. He belonged to 
an obscure family, and was destined at first for the Church, 
the refuge up to that time of poverty and talent. His 
father’s circumstances, moreover, rendered this, his prescribed 
career, almost inevitable. Born in the village of Pont 
VEvéque, his father, Gérard Cauvin by name, had settled at 
Noyon, where he had become fiscal purveyor of the bishop 
and the chapter. He had had four sons, the youngest of 
whom had died young. Availing himself of the facilities 
which his office gave him, he secured ecclesiastical benefices 
for his three other children, whom he established in the 
clergy. The eldest, Charles Cauvin, became a priest and 
chaplain of the Church of the Fortunate Virgin at Noyon. 
The third, Antony Cauvin, received the chapellany of Tour- 
nevalle, in the corporate town of Traches, in the parish of 
Noyon. The second, John Cauvin, the one with whom we 
are now concerned, and who changed the original name of 
his family into Calvinus, Latinized according to the custom 
of that time, was not forgotten in this distribution of bene- 
fices, procured through his father’s forethought. A chapel- 
lany in the Cathedral of Noyon, and the curacy of Marteville 
was reserved for him, which he afterward exchanged for that 
of Pont l’Evéque. Born on the 10th of July, 1509, eight 
years before Luther’s first overt act in the Reformation, he 
was made chaplain on the 29th of May, 1521, at the age of 
twelve years, and curate of Marteville on the 27th of July, 
1527, at eighteen. He received his benefice without holy 
orders, having never taken any except the simple tonsure. 
His birth and antecedents would not seem such as to pre- 
pare him for the part which his mind and the times des- 
tined him to play. But the education he received and the 
incidents of his life brought him to his career. He was sent 
early to the University of Paris. He studied in turn in the 
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colleges of La Marche and of Montaigu. He became deeply 
versed in polite literature, and was a scholar of wide attain- 
ments. His natural bent as well as his official duty inclined 
him to theological subjects. He had already become immersed 
in these studies, and was pursuing them with pious zeal, with 
pleasure and success, when his father interfered to divert 
him from them. That cautious and circumspect man, seeing 
the clergy declining in public esteem, thought his son would 
find more advantage in following the career of the law. 
The corporation of jurists, which, from the time of the revo- 
lution achieved by Philip the Fair, had begun to supplant 
the ecclesiastical corporation, was gaining a decided ascend- 
ency, and France, as a civilian of that age picturesquely 
phrases it, was a “kingdom of barristers.” Calvin entered 
into his father’s views with his habitual deference, but not 
without some regret. He attended by turns the Universities 
of Orleans and of Bourges. He acquired the law in one 
university under the instruction of Peter de l’Etoile; in the , 
other under that of the celebrated Milanese, André Alciati. 

At Orleans, he was first made acquainted with the new 
doctrines by a man, who, like himself and his father, was a 
native of Picardy, —Robert Olivetan,— who withdrew a 
short time afterward to Geneva, where he became tutor to 
the sons of the burgher, John Chautemps, and where he 
translated the Bible from the Hebrew into French. In 
these doctrines Calvin’s bold and penetrating mind made 
rapid progress. 

His good fortune decreed that at Bourges—where the 
learned and talented sister of Francis I., then Duchess of 
Berry, and later Queen of Navarre, a zealous patroness of 
men of letters and the innovators in religion, was holding 
her court—he should fall in with a German Hellenist, named 
Melchior Wolmar, who taught him Greek, — knowledge that 
he turned to good use in the sequel. Having thus become 
a theologian and man of letters of the first rank at Paris, 
a jurist at Orleans, a Greek scholar at Bourges, it was only 
after his flight from France, and during his period of refuge 
at Basle, that he completed his rich stock of learning by 
acquiring the Hebrew. 
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The death of his father, which took place in 1531, led him 
to quit Bourges and the study of law. Restored to his in- 
clination for theology, he came back to Paris, after having 
visited his family at Noyon. There he published, at the age 
of twenty-three, a commentary on the De Clementia of Sen- 
eca. Being closely associated with the rector of the univer- 
sity, Nicholas Cop, he induced him, in 1532, to venture upon 
a public exposition of the new doctrines which he was 
preaching in the secret assemblies, and to lend them the 
weight of his influence. He drew up the address which 
Cop consented to deliver before the octave of the St. Martin, 
whom the Parliament prosecuted. This undertaking came 
near proving disastrous to both. Cop was obliged to take 
flight. He took refuge at Basle, the native place of his 
father, who was physician to Francis I. Calvin, by a lucky 
chance, escaped the search made for him at the College of 
Forteret, and took refuge in Saintonge. He took up his 
quarters with Louis du Tillet, canon of Angouléme and 
curate of Claix, who shared his opinions, and who was the 
brother of John du Tillet, the registrar of the Parliament of 
Paris. From this time dates his wandering life. He went, 
as a secret missionary, through several provinces of the 
south and west of France. But he was soon satisfied of the 
futility of his efforts, and the folly of the perils to which he 
exposed himself. Seeing that he would not succeed in 
accomplishing in France a religious change which the cour- 
age of Berquin, the scholarship of Lefévre d’Etaples, the 
eloquence of Farel, and the influence of Cop had not been 
able even to initiate, he decided, like the last three, to take 
up the path of exile, in order not to die, like the first of 
them, an unavailing death for the sake of his opinions. 

The persecution having become hotter in 1534, he resigned 
his chapellany of Noyon and his curacy of Pont l’Evéque, 
which he up to that time retained, and departed from 
France. He repaired, in company with Louis du Tillet, 
first to Strasbourg and afterwards to Basle, with the inten- 
tion of living there a life of study and retirement. “I was 
naturally little adapted for public life, having always loved 
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peace and obscurity, ...and had no other intention than to 
pass my life at leisure, without being known. ... With this 
purpose I left my native land and went to Germany, there 
to find in some retired corner the quiet which for a long 
time I had been unable to find in France.” 

He lived unknown in Basle, where he studied Hebrew 
and pursued his studies. But, in spite of himself, he was 
drawn from his retreat, and pushed upon the battle-field of 
controversy in the defence of those who were being slain in 
France as Lutherans, and who were in Germany represented 
as Anabaptists and foes to all worship and government. He 
deemed that his silence would be construed into an abandon- 
ment of his duties, and he published L’institution Chrétienne, 
a book which he dedicated, in the preface, to Francis I. He 
endeavored in this book to justify the Protestants of France 
for the spirit of faction in which this prince appeared to 
believe, and for the doctrine of Anabaptism,—a form of 
belief which Francis wished to extend, in order to divert 
from the Protestant cause the interest and support of Ger- 
many. ‘True to his design of living in retirement, he pub- 
lished this book without putting his name to it. Nobody 
knew that it was his. ‘“ Moreover,” says he, “I practised 
dissimulation in regard to it, and intended thus to do in the 
future, so far was it from my purpose to become known by 
means of it.” 

But Providence thwarted his plans. It hfted him out of 
his timid retiracy, and, in spite of himself, brought him into 
the light, and made of this man, at that time without ambi- 
tion or boldness, the leader of a great party and the untiring 
combatant who never again found peace except in death. 
“God,” said he, ‘has, by various windings, so led me that 
he has never allowed me any repose; so much against my 
inclination have I been drawn into the lght of full pub- 
licity.” This change, which was so decisive in his life and 
in the history of Protestantism, happened as follows : — 

After having published his book on L’Institution Chré- 
tienne, he had gone to Italy to visit the Duchess of Ferrara, 
the daughter of Louis XII., whose superior scholarship had 
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led her to adopt the evangelical opinions. After his return 
to Basle, he had undertaken a final secret journey to France, 
in order afterward to establish himself permanently in the 
retreat he had chosen, there peacefully to cultivate his mind, 
and from that refuge to serve his cause with books, for the 
composition of which he felt himself better fitted than for 
the management of men. 

The war hindering his return to Basle by the usual route 
through Strasbourg, he took a circuitous course, and in the 
early days of October, 1536, he passed through Geneva. He 
was to remain there only one night. But Louis du Tillet, 
who had made that town his refuge, and whom he found 
there, notified to Farel Calvin’s arrival, and Farel hastened 
immediately to meet him. He invited him to stay in 
Geneva to lend him the aid of his learning and his ministra- 
tions. Calvin excused himself by saying that his tastes 
drew him toward study, and his disposition estranged him 
from the public agitations and struggles of human opinion. 
He declined to accept his glory. “Thereupon Farel,” says 
he, “all afire with incredible zeal to spread the gospel, put 
forth his strongest arguments to retain me; and being unable 
to prevail by his beseeching, had recourse even to impreca- 
tion, that God might curse my retired life of leisure, should 
I fall to the rear and be unwilling to help him in such 
necessity. At this, the terror that seized me, as if God out 
of heaven had forcibly laid his hand upon me, caused me to 
discontinue my journey, on such conditions, however, that I 
still would not bind myself, knowing well my own timidity 
and retiring nature, to undertake a certain charge men- 
tioned.” This charge, which he at that time refused, and 
accepted later, was that of preacher. At first he consented 
to remain in Geneva only to give instruction in theology. 

Let us now see what Calvin did for the Protestantism 
which Luther had established, and for the town of Geneva 
which Farel had reformed. The last actor in this double 
drama, he was in Protestantism, after Luther, what a deduc- 
tion is after the principle; in Switzerland, after Farel, he 


was what rule is after a revolution. Providence brings 
fo) 
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forward events and men for those events, in their due 
season; and so Calvin took the part which suited his epoch 
and his talent. Physically, he was thin and small, of a dark 
complexion, with regular, pale features, and a weak consti- 
tution. His forehead was high, with sparkling eyes; he 
had a brave spirit; a disposition rather obstinate than bold; a 
quick mind, not very inventive, but exceedingly vigorous; a 
prodigious memory; great logical power and talent most 
clear, methodical, and striking. He would have been incapa- 
ble of sustaining the fearful struggle that Luther carried on 
with a courage mingled with so much dexterity, against an 
adversary who had never been vanquished. He lacked that 
boldness which overthrows; that genius which invents; that 
flexible adroitness which guides, and, it may even be said, 
that eloquence which carries by storm,— qualities, all of 
which Luther possessed in an eminent degree. He would 
have been quite as poorly fitted to convert French Switzer- 
land, as Farel had done, and one by one to win its valleys 
and towns, during twelve years of adventurous apostleship. 

But, though he had neither a genius for innovation, nor 
that which wins converts to new ideas, though he was 
neither a reformer like Luther, nor a missionary like Farel, 
he did possess a reasoning power which was destined to 
advance Luther’s reform toward completeness, and a talent 
for organization destined to achieve the work which Farel 
had begun. By this means was it, that he changed the 
aspects of Protestantism and organized Geneva. 

I have said that he originated nothing. In fact, he took 
his theory of justification by faith from Luther; from 
Zwingle his doctrine of the spiritual presence; from the 
Anabaptists their theory of the inamissibleness* of the Holy 
Spirit or of grace, when it had once been received. From 
these three dogmas, very slightly modified and very skil- 
fully fused together, he constructed a system which was his 
own, and took its name from him. 


*A theoloBic term which means that the Holy Spirit, once received, cannot 


be lost. 
10 
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In order to give a clear exposition of this system, it will 
be necessary to go back a little. 

It was on the dogma of redemption that Christianity 
rested. According to this dogma, man, given over to evil 
and condemned to everlasting death by reason of his origin 
and the vicious tendency of his nature, had needed that God 
should send his Son upon earth and sacrifice Him upon the 
cross for man, in order that he might escape evil and obtain 
immortality. This redemption of man by the Son of God 
had had as consequences, first: the dogmas of the Trinity, 
the incarnation, the dual nature of Jesus Christ, etc., which 
constituted the essential of Christianity, or Christianity in 
relation to God; second: the sacraments, which constituted 
Christianity in its application, or with reference to man. 
The heresies of the first five centuries had attacked even the 
essential character of Christianity, because they were a pro- 
test of the spirit of philosophy against the incomprehensible 
beliefs of faith; the heresies of the sixteenth century attacked 
only Christianity in its application to man, because they 
were a protest of the moral sense against the abuses which 
the priesthood had allowed in this application. 

The quarrel between Luther and the Pope arose, in fact, 
as is well known, upon a question of the application of 
Christianity; that is, the selling of indulgences. The 
Romish clergy had extended to a remarkable degree the 
means of redemption. These means, in the primitive 
Church, were limited to certain sacraments, themselves 
founded upon certain definite words of Jesus Christ. They 
were the symbols of God’s action upon man in order to his 
regeneration; they required faith and enjoined a virtuous 
life. ‘Thus baptism took away from man his original taint 
through the communication of the Spirit of God, by virtue 
of these words: “Whosoever shall be baptized and shall 
believe on me shall not perish everlastingly.” Repentance, 
founded upon these other words of Jesus Christ to his 
Apostles: “ Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be 
loosedsin heaven,” offered to the man who, spite of regenera- 
tion, had broken the precepts of the Christian law, a means 
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of again becoming justified. The ceremony of the Eucharist, 
instituted in accordance with the Last Supper of Jesus Christ 
with his Apostles, and which he enjoined them to renew, 
when he said that “the bread was his body and the wine his 
blood,” placed man’ in direct communication with God 
through the imparting of his own substance. 

This system would have been imperfect if the rite of 
baptism which ushered man into the society of the redeemed 
by giving him the Spirit of God; if the ceremony of the 
Eucharist which maintained man securely in that society by 
imparting to him its own very essence; if the doctrine of 
repentance which readmitted man into such society when- 
ever, in spite of the former supports, he had succumbed to 
the weakness of his nature,— had not all been bestowed upon 
man at the hands of priests who were the lineal successors 
to the power of Jesus Christ. Provision was made for this 
by the sacramental command founded on the mission which 
Jesus Christ himself had given to his disciples to go forth 
and preach throughout the world, to baptize, to bind and to 
loose, to celebrate afresh the Last Supper, and on the send- 
ing of his Spirit after his resurrection. 

But the Church had enlarged this system. To the end 
that no act or moment of existence might escape the opera- 
tion of divine influence, nor miss of any means of salvation, 
confirmation, marriage, and extreme unction had. been added 
to the four other sacraments. ‘The Church had gone still 
farther. There had been created means of salvation de- 
signed to follow man beyond the grave. Under the name of 
purgatory, a place of waiting and of trial had been provided, 
in which souls under temporary punishment might receive 
at the hands of the priest without their own codperation, 
pardon for their transgressions, and remission of penalty. 

As a consequence of this new priestly tendency, salvation 
had not been made dependent upon sacraments alone, but 
often even upon works without virtue, acts without repent- 
ance, ceremonies without results. Pilgrimages, invocation of 
saints, abstinence from meats, prescribed prayers anfl vows, 


masses, purchased absolutions, indulgences for money scat- 
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tered broadcast, had enfeebled morality by rendering salva- 
tion easy without, at the same time, requiring the renovation 
of the man. It was against this outward and mercenary 
justification which operated no change in the life, which did 
not improve conduct, which assured the Christian of salva- 
tion on condition of the payment of a tax imposed on his 
irregularities, which substituted the influence of the priest- 
hood for the influence of faith, and ineffective ceremonies for 
an inward, lofty belief, that Luther had declared himself. 
He had sought elsewhere the justification of the Christian, 
and had found it resident in faith. In opposition to sacer- 
dotal practices, he had done what St. Paul, fifteen hundred 
years before him, had done against Judaism, in like manner 
reduced to ceremonies which crushed faith, and the observ- 
ance of which seemed to dispense with virtue. St. Paul had 
said: “ We ought to remember that man is justified by faith 
without the works of the law.”* Luther had likewise con- 
demned works, believed in justification by faith, and de- 
clared that man did not win salvation by conduct. Accord- 
ing to him, man, placed under the hand of God, received 
faith from His grace, salvation from His death upon the cross. 
Neither in his faith nor in his salvation was he of any 
account; a feeble creature, he was condemned to evil and 
death, were it not that the mercy of God snatched him from 
both by a gratuitous act of His power. From this justifica- 
tion by faith, and from this faith which came from God and 
not from man, had flowed very important consequences. 

In Christian philosophy, the operation of grace had been 
substituted for that of free will; that is to say, the interven- 
tion of God instead of the free choice of man in bringing 
about salvation, which was the final aim of Christianity. 

In ethical practice, indulgences, pilgrimages, forbidden 
meats, purgatory, monastic vows, celibacy of priests had 
been abolished. A rule, more binding in its prescriptions, 
and in its operation more conformable to human nature, had 
taken the place of the fulfilment of a number of perform- 


* Romans ili., 20-22, and the whole of chap. iv., and y.,1 
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ances barren of result, or had been substituted for the 
search after a perfection so exquisite and so little attainable 
by the forces of man, that it often caused him to fall from 
the heights to which it sought to raise him, into depths more 
profound. This rule required that one should become better, 
less with the view of saving oneself than of conforming to 
the will of God. 

In worship, the sacraments were considered to be signs of 
the operation of God’s influence, and not the instruments of 
the salvation of man. They disposed the recipient to salva- 
tion, but they did not confer it. Their number had been 
reduced from seven to four. Luther had preserved only 
baptism, repentance, the communion, and the apostolic suc- 
cession. He had changed the character of the communion 
by introducing the use of the cup in addition to the bread, 
and by denying the actual transformation of substances, 
while admitting, at the same time, the corporal presence 
of God. 

In the government of the Church, the unity of power had 
been destroyed. Luther had declared that the Pope did not 
exist by divine right, and he had preserved religious juris- 
diction only in the episcopate, whose members remained as 
equals under a sole head,—that is, Jesus Christ. The selec- 
tion of the bishops or inspectors had been granted to the 
prince. 

Thus Luther had revivified Christianity by taking from it 
certain of its forms in order to reéstablish it in its spirit. 
But he had too thoroughly belittled works in comparison 
with faith, and man in comparison with God. Calvin com- 
pleted his system of justification by faith, and introduced 
into it more logical order, severity, and exaggeration. 

Luther had held that the Christian is saved by faith, and 
through faith was sure of his justification; but he had added 
that, although he could not, of himself alone, win his salva- 
tion, he might lose it, and that, however sure he might be of 
his temporary justification, he was not certain of an irreversi- 
ble justification. He admitted repentance, because he recog- 
nized the possibility of fall. And here, Calvin, with great 
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boldness of logic, went beyond him. He said that man once 
assured of his justification through faith, was thereby also 
assured of his sanctification, because God was incapable of 
granting and afterward withdrawing his grace, of making 
him at one time the object of his choice, and at another of 
his disapprobation. The justified Christian was the elect of 
God; he became a saint ; he could neither err nor be lost. 

This doctrine, which carried the grace of Luther into the 
predestination of Calvin, the justification of the first into the 
sanctification of the second, in its turn had certain inevitable 
effects upon worship, government, and morality. The sacra- 
ments, already reduced to four by Luther, were, by Calvin, 
still further reduced to two,—baptism and the communion. 
Even these sacraments were with him stripped of their 
former efficacy and mysterious grandeur. The children of 
the elect (and here Calvin approached the doctrine of the 
Anabaptists) had no need of baptism to enter the company 
of the redeemed; they were included in it by virtue of their 
parentage alone, just as man, before the coming of Christ, by 
virtue merely of his origin, had been condemned to sin and 
death. As to the Lord’s Supper, adopting Zwingle’s opin- 
ion, he taught that in this ceremony God was communicated 
only in spirit, in the same manner that God was communi- 
cated in the preaching of his word and in baptism. Calvin 
did not admit repentance, because, according to his idea, the 
true elect, not being able to fall, had no need of reinstate- 
ment. 

He abolished the episcopate, as Luther had abolished the 
papacy, and entrusted the selection of the minister of the 
service, not to the civil magistrate, but to the religious 
society. He established equality on the ruins of the priestly 
hierarchy. Under the name of ancients, he introduced lay- 
men into the assembly of the consistory which was the 
custodian of the doctrines and the judge of conduct. His 
Christianity being wholly spiritual, he suppressed as useless 
those ceremonies which Luther had permitted to remain as 
immaterial. His morality was so much the more severe, 
because, according to him, man, once having received the 
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grace of God, was bound to show himself worthy of it by 
the purity of his morals and by the virtues of his life. The 
elect of God, he was bound to follow his exemplar, and 
avoid sinning so much the more because he no longer found 
the possibility of being absolved. Thus it was that Calvin, 
carrying the principles of Luther to their last development, 
built up an extravagant doctrine of logicians, a worship and 
a morality of puritans, a government of democrats. 

This government was made by him entirely religious in 
character, and he would have the civil power subordinate to 
it, in opposition to the practice of the Reformation up to 
that time. In England, the king had obtained the religious 
supremacy. In Germany, the princes and the imperial 
towns, as Melanchthon said, “had not troubled themselves 
about the doctrines, but only concerning the government.” 
In Switzerland, the leaders of the Reformation complained 
that the magistrate had become Pope. Each country had 
modelled the government of the Reformed Church upon 
their State government. Calvin, who found himself pro- 
scribed and situated in a town recently come into the posses- 
sion of its sovereignty, had no sort of consideration for the 
civil power, and succeeded in subduing it for the reason that 
he found it weaker than himself. Starting with a state of 
exile as his point of departure, his aim was the subjection of 
the political government. He subordinated State to Church, 
the organization of the town to that of the Church, and 
prepared in Geneva a creed and a government for all men 
in Europe who should reject the creed and rebel against the 
government of their own couutry. This very thing hap- 
pened in France during the minority of Charles [X.; in 
Scotland, in the troubled reign of Mary Stuart; in the 
Netherlands, at the time of the revolt of the United Prov- 
inces; and in England under Charles I. Calvinism, the 
religion of insurgents, was adopted by the Huguenots of 
France, the Gueux of the Netherlands, the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, the Puritans and Independents of England. 
An expression, under another form, of the great need which 
the human race at that time felt, of freedom in matters of 
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belief, Calvinism offered a model and a method of reforma- 
tion to nations whose governments were not willing to 
adopt it themselves, but at the same time were not strong 
enough to prevent its adoption. 

This system, which was destined to spread over a large 
portion of Europe; which was preparing a Protestantism of 
insurrection against princes, as Luther’s system had pre- 
pared a Protestantism of insurrection against popes; which 
put an ecclesiastical government within the reach of all 
countries in which the civil power did not itself establish 
one; which was destined to convulse France for sixty years, 
to bring about the Reformation in Scotland, to aid in the 
emancipation of Holland, to be paramount in the questions 
of the English Revolution; which was to give its impress to 
Coligny, to the Prince of Orange, to Cromwell,— this sys- 
tem Calvin introduced first in Geneva. 

Having been chosen pastor and teacher of the Church of 
Geneva, he entered into close relations with Farel, who had 
already achieved the Reformation in this town, and had 
caused the adoption, by the Council of Two Hundred, of the 
first measures which guaranteed its establishment. Acting 
in unison, they brought forward a confession of faith which 
was sworn to publicly. After having itself adopted it, the 
council convened the inhabitants of the town, by decenna- 
ries, in the Cathedral of St. Peter, in order to submit it to 
their vote. The Genevese heard it read, article by article, 
and bound themselves to observe it. Whoever should vio- 
late its requirements was to be punished by banishment. 

Farel, Calvin, and Viret repaired, about this time, to 
Lausanne, there to put into operation, conformably to the 
desire of the seigniory of Berne, the same Reformation which 
had made conquest of the Vaudois territory. After the 
usual discussions, the worship was changed, and Viret 
remained as pastor of Lausanne. The French reformers of 
Geneva, up to this time in accord with the Bernese, who had 
aided in the rebellion for independence against the duke, 
and. in the religious rebellion against the bishop, now began 
to separate from them. In fundamental questions of belief 
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they held the same opinions. The corporal presence of 
Jesus Christ in the Eucharist was totally rejected by both at 
a conference at Berne of three hundred ministers of Switzer- 
land, Strasbourg, and the country bordering the Rhine. They 
were unable to agree in regard to the ceremonies, which 
Calvin desired to reduce to the greatest simplicity, and in 
regard to the exercise of religious authority, which he 
aimed to render independent of the civil magistrate, and, 
from this time forward, superior to him. Thus Calvin sup- 
pressed the four principal holy days of Christmas, Easter, 
Ascension Day, and Whitsuntide which the Bernese had 
preserved. He allowed no day of rest and Christian obsery- 
ance except Sunday. He caused the removal from the 
sanctuaries of the baptismal fonts, which the Bernese kept 
standing in theirs. In order to approach nearer to the Last 
Supper of Jesus Christ, and to withdraw further, both out- 
wardly and inwardly, from the Catholic doctrine of the 
Eucharist, he gave up the use of azymous, or unleavened 
bread, in passing the elements — the use of which was kept 
up at Berne,—and used only ordinary bread. Lastly, he 
began to attack the corrupt state of morals and the leniency 
toward it displayed by the magistrates. 

Justice was venal. The town was all the more dissolute 
in morals, inasmuch as the population had included many 
priests and monks whose life, at this time, was exceedingly 
loose. Before the Reformation, they had a custom of choos- 
ing a queen of the prostitutes. Besides the section of the 
town assigned for the residence of these women, they quar- 
tered themselves in the stews, which were resorts for prosti- 
tution. On the 30th of April, 1534, when the party of the 
Reformation was becoming dominant, the council had ordered 
them to confine themselves to those streets which had been 
prescribed for them. ‘The number of taverns was quite 
large, and the ecclesiastics, on quitting, left in them not 
only their morals, but even, said Froment, “their wantons 
and bastards.” 

These old national habits Calvin undertook to change ; 


and this revolution, the consequence and complement of the 
rot 
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other two, was not less vigorously contested than the others 
had been. ‘“Papistry,” says Calvin, “had been driven out 
of Geneva by Farel and Viret, but affairs were still in con- 
fusion. The triumph of the gospel consisted, for the most 
part, in having broken down the idols. The town was split 
into miserable factions,...and there were many perverse 
men against whom I, feeble and timorous as I was, was 
obliged to declare mortal combat, staking my own body in 
the struggle.” These men whom Calvin calls perverse, and 
who were the good old citizens of Geneva, were the leaders 
of a new party formed in the town after the rise of the 
reformed worship. The burghers had originally been divided 
into Mamelukes and Eidguenots; the Eidguenots, having 
vanquished the Mamelukes, had split into Catholics and 
Evangelicals; the Evangelicals, having vanquished the Cath- 
olics, separated into Libertines and Calvinists. 

The Libertines in Geneva formed the party for the pre- 
servation of the former morals and the civil liberty of the 
town. They were unwilling to sacrifice their habits and 
pleasures to the rigid austerity required of them, and refused 
to put under the foot of these imperious Frenchmen, who 
had taken command of their town, their old franchises for - 
the maintenance of which they had expelled the duke and 
dethroned the bishop. They relied for support upon Berne, 
as the Catholics had relied upon Friburg, and the Mame- 
lukes upon Savoy. Of this party, John Philip, Ami Perrin, 
Vandel, and other principal burghers who had been the first 
to declare in favor of the Evangelical doctrine, took the lead. 
As early as the 4th of September, 1536, they appeared in 
considerable numbers before the council, “ protesting,” says 
Michael Roset, “ that they desired to live in freedom, and 
were unwilling to be bound by the dictum of the preachers.” 

They had refused to be present at the reading and adop- 
tion of the confession of faith in the Church of St. Peter. 
Later, the council having ordered that burghers should send 
their children to the school of Rive, under penalty of losing 
citizenship, and having enjoined the dissenters to conform to 
the established discipline or quit the town, they refused to 
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obey the order, and the council dared not or were not able 
to force them to obedience. They wore green flowers, and 
styled the reformers the “brethren in Christ.” They gained 
such favor with the people by talking of the maintenance of 
their franchises, that, in the election of the 8d of February, 
1538, the syndics were chosen from their party, and John 
Philip, one of their leaders, was appointed captain-general. 

They then demanded the reéstablishment of the Bernese 
franchises, and the young men of the faction persecuted the 
ministers with insult and menace. The latter attacked, with 
still more strenuous preaching, the irregularities to which 
these opponents of their austere rule abandoned themselves. 
They openly censured the magistrates for their toleration of 
these excesses. The council forbade the preachers, and 
Farel and Calvin by name, to speak of the civil government 
of the town. Minister Corault, who was old and blind, but 
bold and learned, set this prohibition at defiance, and 
declared in the pulpit that Geneva, with its factions, was 
“the government of frogs.’ The council had him im- 
prisoned. 

Calvin and Farel appeared before the council and com- 
plained bitterly of the imprisonment of their colleague. 
The council commanded them to reéstablish the ceremonies 
of Berne. They refused to obey. The council then forbade 
them to preach next day,— Easter Sunday. But they 
preached, Farel at St. Gervais, Calvin at St. Peter, thunder- 
ing against the immorality of the town. They refused to 
celebrate the communion, because the people were not 
worthy to receive it. The petty council, greatly incensed, 
passed a sentence of banishment against them, which was 
confirmed by the Council of Two Hundred, and by the 
general assembly, on the 23d of April, 1538. When the 
grand sautier of the town came to notify to them the order 
to quit Geneva in three days, “ Very good,” said Calvin ; 
“if we were in the service of men, we should be poorly 
rewarded; but we serve a great Master, who, so far from 
not recompensing his servants, pays them even what he 
owes not.” They left the town and repaired, Farel to Neuf- 
chatel, and Calvin to Strasburg. 
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This banishment, which to some men would have been a 
grievous blow, filled Calvin with a secret joy. “Finding 
myself,” says he, “thus cut off from this vocation, and free, 
I resolved to live in seclusion and peace.” But Martin 
Bucer, employing the same adjurations used by Farel, 
induced him not to abandon the service of their common 
faith. Indeed, he organized at Strasburg a French church 
which prospered greatly. There he married the widow of a 
converted Anabaptist, named John Storder. By this wife, 
with whom he lived nine years, he had one son, who died 
very shortly after his birth. At this time he had acquired 
such a reputation for talent and learning, that Melanchthon 
gave him the name of “the theologian,” and he was sent to 
the diet of Ratisbon, in 1541, to uphold there the Protestant 
cause. 

But his exile could not last long. He was destined to be 
limited only by the complete triumph of his ideas, to secure 
which this exile was necessary, since one never succeeds 
without the aid of the violence and foolishness of one’s 
enemies. The death of Berthelier had ushered in the inde- 
pendence of Geneva, the expulsion of Farel and Froment, 
its reformation; the banishment of Calvin was destined, in 
like manner, to precede the establishment of its religious 
constitution. It was necessary that out of the excesses of 
faction should spring the need of rule, just as out of the 
abuses of Catholicism had sprung the need of the reforma- 
tion; as from the attacks of Savoyard injustice had sprung 
the need of independence. 

Although an attempt was made at first to maintain the 
moral reformation begun by Farel and Calvin, the town soon 
fell into a state of the greatest disorder. “ They renewed 
the baptisteries,” says Michael Roset, “they danced, they 
gambled, they indulged in drunkenness and lewdness under 
cover of the Bernese ceremonies; they went naked through 
the streets with tambourines and fifes.” Antony Sauniers 
and Mathurin Cordiers, regents of the school of Rive, and 
several French burghers of Calvin’s party, having refused to 
receive unleavened bread at the Christmas communion- 
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Service, were banished from Geneva. Instruction came to 
an end. Even the worship was soon interrupted. Already, 
in the distribution of the elements, two members of the 
council had been obliged to assist the only two ministers 
who had remained in Geneva, and who were insufficient in 
number for the work. But these two ministers, Morand 
and Marco, who had shown more subserviency than the 
others, were unwilling, in their turn, to remain in a town 
given over to gross debauchery, and they departed without 
leave. As a consequence of this reactionary movement, 
some priests reéntered the town, and some Catholics the 
council. 

The syndics and the captain-general, John Philip, sacri- 
ficed even the interests of the town of Geneva to those 
of Berne. In the agreement which had been concluded 
between the two towns in 1536, after the conquest of the 
Vaudois territory by the Bernese, it had been stipulated 
that the Bernese should keep the seigniory of Gaillard, the 
Convent of Bellerive, and the Castle of La Batie, and that 
they should cede to the Genevese the priory of St. Victor, 
with its rights and revenues, keeping, however, the “ appel- 
lations.” At first, they had asked to take the place in 
Geneva of the bishop and the duke, “considering,” said 
they, “that they had won this privilege by right of war”; 
but they had refrained from pressing this claim, “on the 
score,” as they added, “of true friendship.” They had, 
nevertheless, reserved to themselves the appellation, “so far, 
at least, as such has heretofore been made to the duke and 
his council, or to his officers of justice.” 

_ This reservation of the appellations of St. Victor and of 
the vidamate led to the setting up of asort of claim by 
Berne, in 1540, over the sovereignty of Geneva. Three 
Genevan deputies, two of whom had been syndics at the 
time of the expulsion of Calvin, were dispatched, to come 
to an understanding with the seigniory of Berne. They 
acceded to certain articles which transformed the claims of 
Berne into actual rights. This subserviency aroused the 
greatest indignation in Geneva. The general council issued 
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an edict which condemned to death whoever should talk of 
changing the government; and to banishment and confisca- 
tion of property whoever should be party to a suit, whether 
against the town, or against a burgher, brought before a 
foreign tribunal. This edict was forthwith brought to bear 
upon the three deputies who had sacrificed the interests of 
the town. The captain-general, John Philip, having deter- 
mined to undertake their defence, raised a riot, in which he 
killed a burgher with his own hand. But his party was 
the weaker. He was himself seized, and had his head cut 
off, in spite of the intercession of the seigniory of Berne. 

Then it was that the Genevese — perceiving the conse- 
quences of their unreasonableness; seeing that they were 
not more free for being disordered; that they had set on foot 
a change without assenting to its results; had declared for a 
reform without being willing to make sacrifices to secure it; 
that they were neither Catholic in dogma, nor Protestant in 
morals — decided to recall Calvin. 

On the 22d of October, 1540, the syndics and the council 
of Geneva wrote, urging him to come back to their town. 
At first he refused, saying “that he had forgotten the art of 
governing the people,” and he did not feel himself compe- 
tent to face the difficulties there awaiting him. But, his 
sentence of banishment having been revoked on -the Ist of 
May, 1541, and the towns of Berne, Basle, and Ziirich 
uniting their request to the pressing solicitation of Geneva, 
and the peremptory voice of Farel, he allowed himself to be 
persuaded. “TI have offered my heart,” said he, “as a sacri- 
fice to God; therefore I will go.” 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


REV. T. J. MUMFORD. 


The Christian Register of September 8 is mostly a memorial 
of this wise and good man. It would be a vain thing for us to 
seek to add anything to what is there said. And yet we would 
fain set before our readers some slight portrait of him as he lives 
in our thought. He was a substantial man. He stood firmly on 
the ground. He walked with no wavering or unsteady gait. 
Seen from any point of view, there was an air of steadfastness 
about him. And this outward bearing did not belie the inward 
character. He was brave in defence of what he believed to be 
right. But his bravery was no sudden impulse. It was a part of 
the inherent strength and steadfastness of the man. He was a 
person of strong convictions, and what he believed he steadfastly 
obeyed and followed. Duty was the law of his life. By that 
most of all was he brought into alliance with the infinite source 
of life. Hence there was no faltering when great emergencies 
were to be met and great responsibilities to be assumed, Though 
he was born in South Carolina, neither the accident of his birth, 
nor the endearing associations connected with it, nor his personal 
interests could make him for a moment hesitate to engage early 
and with all his might on the side of freedom in the great anti- 
slavery conflict. Born in the Episcopal Church, with feelings of 
strong personal attachment to some of its members, he yet gave 
it all up, and fearlessly cast in his lot with the advocates of an 
unpopular faith, when the truth, as God had enabled him to see 
it, demanded of him the sacrifice. 

A stalwart, steadfast, brave man he was, quick to see and 
strong to follow the standard of right. And this steadfast 
strength was not confined to the demands of his moral nature. 
It entered into his whole being. It characterized all his faculties. 
He was aman of the most delicate sensibilities and affections. 
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But they were as strong and steadfast as they were delicate and 
tender. “He had,” one said, “a genius for friendship.” The 
circle of his friends was enlarged every year. He seldom visited 
a new place without making new friends. Men were drawn 
towards him and bound to him sometimes by an attachment as 
vivid and romantic as that by which young men and women are 
drawn together for life. He was a public man. As a minister, 
and much more as an editor, he was connected with multitudes of 
people. But this larger life, which sometimes takes away the 
sense of personal relationship and merges the individual in the 
mass, with him never dulled the edge of his personal affections, 
but rather extended and intensified his friendships. No press of 
public duty made him forget the little attentions by which he 
could show how alive and active his personal feelings were. If 
he could not be with his friends to speak the word he wished to 
say, he remembered them none the less, and had especially the 
gift of writing just at the most important moment, and with just 
the words that were most grateful. For want of these timely 
and impromptu recognitions how often are our most dearly cher- 
ished friendships allowed to cool! 

And within a closer circle, the sweetness of his nature showed 
itself even more affectingly, and added more richly to his happi- 
ness. “If” says Mr. Chadwick, “he had a genius for friendship, 
I think he had ararer genius for domestic love. Parents, wife, 
brothers, sisters, child,— these were the chords of his experience 
that gave out the sweetest music. He used to write their birth- 
days, and the days of their re-birth into the life to come, upon his 
letters to me as saints’ days quite as good as any that the calendar 
can show. He used to speak of them with glistening eyes and 
accents softly hushed. And so it was, although I knew him well, 
I came to feel that I had never got beyond the outer temple of 
his spirit, and that there was an inner temple very calm and holy, 
sacred to the most close and beautiful affections of his heart.” 

This strong, faithful, tender-hearted man was, for nearly six 
years, editor of the Christian Register, and no one has ever 
better answered the many and varied requirements of that diffi- 
cult and important office, In addition to his greater and finer 
qualities, he knew, as by instinct, everything that was going on, 
and how to deal with new or old questions in the light of rea- 
son and in the light that was thrown upon them by passing events. 
His death is a serious loss to the Unitarian denomination and to 
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the whole Christian community, while it has thrown a shadow on 
many a private home and heart. 


No analysis of Mr. Mumford’s quality as an editor or as a man 
is adequate which does not take in his intense hold on persons. 
He had almost a genius for fine appreciation of noble characters, 
and for loyalty to them. Virtue, truth, religion were always 
incarnate in his thought, never abstract. He cared, perhaps, too 
little for logical processes and general speculations. His appeal 
was always to life, to spiritual experience, to the tests of charac- 
ter and result. He knew better than many of us how perilous it 
is in religion to run out the parallel of thought very far beyond 
that of life; how surely religious speculations unbalanced by 
spiritual experience become involved in vagueness, confusion, and 
contradiction. It was his constant habit to hold up a disputed 
view or practice to be tested in the light of the conviction or 
character of eminent and saintly men and women. He studied 
theology as it incarnated itself in noble lives. Not following 
authority blindly, he sought for truth where it seemed to him to 
have embodied itself most completely. Without believing in the 
infallibility of the Church, or of any body in the Church, the 
consensus of rational and reverent minds had great weight with 
him; and his intellectual humility in the presence of religious 
genius, especially before the wisdom of high Christian experience, 
was as childlike as his hold on his own religious convictions was 
stalwart and manly. Presumption, brilliant and erratic guessing 
in religion, found little favor with him, and met, sometimes, the 
puncturing javelins of the same keen wit he kept also in hand for 
perverse and stupid bigotry in his own religious body or outside, 
and which he more especially reserved for what seemed to him to 
be charlatanry or moral crookedness,—if in religious transactions 
or religious men, so much the more certain not to be spared. He 
simply could not help having a keen sense of what was sophisti- 
eal, vaporous, and absurd; and it was hard for him to forbear the 
shafts of his playful but thoroughly sincere rebuke, though none 
but those in constant intercourse with him knew how often he 
forbore them. And when sophistry seemed to him to cover 
moral defect or dereliction, his sallies had a ring of indignant 
earnestness that was positive and sometimes startling. Neither 
dignities nor denominationalism stood in the way then of his 
scathing bolt; nor could recognized position nor ability persuade 

12 
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him to assent, or atone with him for what he felt to be loose or 
morally oblique methods or conduct. He bore persuasion man- 
fully and stood his ground. 

He never struck for the median line of religious sentiment or 
influence. Under his conduct, the Register never was a denom- 
inational organ, save as the Unitarian public found and rejoiced 
to utilize a spirit so sincerely and warmly in accord with its best 
traditions, tendencies, and aspirations. His hearty loyalty to 
Unitarian Christianity was personal, not professional; the genuine 
product of his faith and sober judgment, not the accident or 
necessity of his position. He could never be made to compre- 
hend the necessity of any denominational strategy that was not 
also the dictate of his genuine Christian manhood. You could be 
sure that what he advocated he believed in, and that what he 
rebuked he personally dissented from. 

Few among us were level-headed enough to escape his open or 
implied correction sometimes; and they were happy who soon 
learned that the argument he conveyed in a witty brevity left 
him unembittered by the sally, and with as much intellectual 
respect and cordial good feeling towards an opponent as though 
he had discharged a quarto at him. His method of argument was 
by epigram and instance. In relation to this, he once described 
himself as a “one-barrelled man.” He loved to load and fire at 
will without waiting for the whole intellectual line. 

That Mr. Mumford’s distrust of mere speculation and abstract 
reasoning, and his close-clinging hold on personalities and practi- 

cal tests, limited his thought, limited, sometimes, his intellectual 
sympathies, is very likely. He sometimes did not understand the 
intellectual processes, the logical necessities that drove good men, 
on one side or the other, to extremes where he could not follow 
them. His Christian faith was as firmly grounded in practical 
conviction, as was his Unitarian distrust of prescribed methods 
and authoritative standards in religion. To say that he was 
sometimes unjust. to those who advocated what he opposed, is 
simply to say that he was human, since no intellectual position 
has been found so broad as to a or greatly obscure, the 
fundamental limitations of a man’s intellect and character. 

But he never failed to appreciate and rejoice in downright 
earnestness, intellectual and moral, genuine religious sentiment, 
and manly character. His loyalty to noble fr iendship was entire, 
amounting, in some instances, to discipleship. Nor did this make 
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him narrow nor inhospitable to any claimant upon his esteem and 

affection. Neither tradition nor intellectual conviction kept the 
key of his affections and spiritual sympathies. His pantheon was 
always open, and new shrines were continually appearing in it. 
All worthy causes, all saintly characters, all heroic lives had a 
place, and there was no challenge of intellectual shibboleths. 
His success as an editor was in large part the result of his genu- 
ineness and whole-heartedness as a man. 


TRAMPS. 


We are, as perhaps every free and really living people must be, 
in a state of perpetual transition. The precedents of yesterday 
do not apply to the circumstances of to-day. The more effective 
and expansive the life of a nation is, the more rapidly does it out- 
grow its habits. The institutions and safeguards of one genera- 
tion are wholly insuflicient for the next. The whole social organ- 
ization has to be kept fluent and pliant as the essential condition 
of rapid and continuous growth. Where the growth is entirely 
healthy, coming from within, through a vigorous constitution and 
favoring circumstances, the necessary laws are suggested in the 
natural processess of development. But when the growth is vio- 
lently and abnormally hastened by extraordinary accretions from 
abroad, it is much more difficult to secure the necessary social 
and political safeguards and restraints. Great wisdom and fore- 
sight and great skill in the adaptation of means to ends are then 
required. And sometimes the suddenness of changes baftles the 
thought of the wisest. 

The sudden and fearful development of vagrancy within the 
last two or three years is an alarming illustration of this fact. We 
doubt whether there has been anything like it since the time of the 
Crusades, when all Europe was overrun by saunterers,— hordes of 
people, let loose from all the habits of domestic life, wandering 
about without aim or home, and demanding support from the 
orderly members of society. These tramps are numerous and 
omnipresent. In a retired country town, sixty miles from Boston, 
during the present season, six hundred of these dangerous vaga- 
bonds have been lodged at the public cost in six weeks. No one 
knows where they come from, or where they are going. As with 
the Colorado potato bugs and the Kansas grasshoppers, no one 
understands the conditions of their increase or decrease. We only 
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know that they are very serious and threatening pests while they 
last, and that severe measures should be taken to put an end to 
their depredations. No place is secure. In the most secluded 
fields or woods the innocent members of a household may be way- 
laid. Houses which formerly were never locked can hardly be 
bolted strongly enough to give a sense of security to women and 
children. We wonder, indeed, that so few instances of violence 
and outrage have occurred, where so many thousands of lawless 
and unknown men are travelling singly or in small companies 
everywhere. What can be done? It is easy to say that no one 
should give them food or shelter. But is it quite safe to do so? 
Will it not make them desperate? On the other hand, the abun- 
dant supplies which are given, whether through fear or benevo- 
lence, are increasing the evil. As private citizens we may dis- 
courage, but we cannot put it down. Stringent laws must be 
made, as they were in England five or six centuries ago, against 
“sturdy beggars.” Tramps, who can give no satisfactory account 
of themselves, should be summarily condemned to hard work and 
coarse fare. If such laws could only be severely applied every- 
where, the habit would soon be broken up, and these unwhole- 
some strangers would find their occupation gone. As the evil is 


not indigenous but an imported one, it will not, we think, be very 
difficult to cure. 


THE LABOR QUESTION, 


In our last issue, we spoke of strikes, and have no qualifying 
word to add to what we then said. But we do wish to eall the 
attention of thoughtful men to the very serious condition of 
things which is indicated by these outside disorders. Tramps 
are an extraneous and accidental nuisance, and may be abated by 
vigorous measures. But the labor question is one which goes to 
the heart of our modern social structure. Strikes may be and 
ought to be put down at once and by force, when they undertake 
by force to interfere with the relations between employers and 
employed. These superficial disturbances are often unreasonable 
and unjust. But the state of feeling which makes them formida- 
ble comes from a blind and indefinite impression that there is 
something profoundly wrong in the relation of labor to capital, 
and that some new methods of adjustment between them ought 
to be adopted. Here, we believe, is the grand social problem of 
our day. No more important question calls for the gravest con- 
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sideration of the social science student, or of the philosophical 
and practical statesman. 

We live in the midst of a great industrial revolution which 
works by laws as powerful as those which uphold monarchies or 
republics. The multiplication of labor-saving machines has within 
the present century increased the productiveness of labor six-fold 
or more. The amount of wealth which a million men can produce 
to-day is, at least, six times as great as they could have produced 
a century ago. How shall this wealth be distributed? Shall 
the laborer have his part of the advantage, or shall the principal 
portion of this immense gain go to swell a comparatively few 
colossal fortunes? Shall a hundred thousand men be made com- 
fortable, or shall the wealth which they create — beyond the bare 
necessities of life—be so distributed as to enable one strong man 

‘to lay up for himself and his children a hundred millions of 
dollars ? 

The bare statement of the question indicates the inequality, 
and, therefore, the injustice, which lies latent in the present con- 
dition of things. Men are unequal in talents, and, therefore, 
must be unequal in their possessions. Very true. But does not 
society, as it now exists, add to the natural inequality, and so 
favor the rich at the expense of the poor? Does the laborer have 
his share of the advantages of increased wealth? | He is a great 
deal better off than he was a century ago. He works fewer 
hours and has many more of the comforts and luxuries of life. 
But, as compared with capitalists, has he his fair proportion 
of the increased gain? If not, how can it be secured to him? 

Heretofore, the laborer with us has also been a capitalist. The 
man who works on a railroad or in a factory, may also own a 
portion of its stock. But the lines of separation are growing 
more distinct. Vast fortunes are more frequently made; and 
vast fortunes, with the habits of luxury, power, and overbearing 
pride growing out of them, are at variance with the fundamental 
principles of Christianity and of a free government. Every year 
these glaring inequalities become more obtrusive, injuring usually 
most of all the children of those who seem to be the most 
favored classes. How are these great evils to be met and over- 
come? We only state the question, hoping that some of our 
ablest thinkers, both on the philosophical and the practical side, 
will bestow upon it something of the attention which its impor- 
tance demands. 
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THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH 


is composed of seven societies in America; namely, Potsdam, New 
York, Boston, Hartford, Toronto, Kingston, Ottawa; seven socie- 
ties in England, and as many more in Europe. It is the residuary 
legatee of the famous Edward Irving, who died at Glasgow 
thirty-three years ago. It professes to enjoy miraculous gifts, like 
healing, and to possess exactly the apostolic offices as given in the 
fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Having been present repeatedly at its services, and heard its 
lectures, I have thought others might be interested in a brief 
notice of a very peculiar people, who withdraw from every other 
sect in philanthropy as well as in worship, — because no others pre- 
serve the perfect order of the apostles, — and are chiefly interested 
in urging all men to prepare for the immediate coming of Christ. , 
Their exceedingly lengthy service begins with every member 
depositing an offering in the charity-box as he enters, then with 
crossing the holy water upon his forehead, then every Sunday 
with the communion at which a long liturgy is read and sung, 
during which the ministrants change their dresses many times. 
As this is believed to be the real body and blood of the Lord, a 
light is always kept burning in front of the altar, and the elements 
are received with peculiar reverence. Their ritual embraces por- 
tions of the Greek, Roman and Protestant ;— architecture, music, 
different colored vestments, incense, lights, are all employed to 
enhance the effect. Its characteristic is the fourfold ministry of 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, and pastors. The apostleship, the 
chief office, was constituted directly by the Lord, that is, by 
divine direction; and when the last one of the twelve appointed 
nearly fifty years ago passes away, the Lord will surely come,— 
whose speedy approach is indicated, first, by the increased scoff- 
ing of the present times; and, second, by the word of prophecy in 
this little body of believers. The hope of the coming of Christ 
has been revived by communications from heaven, after having 
been lost sight of for nearly fifteen centuries, and now requires 
peculiar preparation, so that all the one hundred and forty-four 
thousand of the Lamb’s followers may have his seal in their fore- 
heads, —may not be unprepared to be caught up into the heavens. 
They are a remarkably lowly, sincere, devoted body, nowhere 
popular, nowhere increasing, nowhere distressed at being in such 
a minority, forming the most literal, sectarian, ritualistic body of 
Christian worshippers it has ever been my fortune to encounter. 


H. 
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THINGS AT HOME. 
IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


The Baptist Quarterly for July contains a valuable article from 
the pen of Dr. TenBrook, of the University of Michigan, with 
this heading, “Is the World Growing Better?” There is such a 
healthy ring to this paper, so much good cheer, and so much 
true liberality of thought, that it does one good to read it. 

Dr. TenBrook begins by speaking of the general tendency, in 
the preacher and the politician, to represent that the world is in a 
very bad condition, and growing worse every day. He apolo- 
gizes for the preacher; says he does not mean this; his business 
is to reform the world; that part on which so much has been 
done, is not what he speaks of so much as of the remaining 
deformities. The vice which survives, says Dr. TenBrook, in 
the midst of a high state of civilization, is of a much more 
virulent type than that of a community where the standard. has 
always been low. Sixty years ago, he says, when every family of 
our land kept its supply of alcoholic drinks, and when it was by 
no means disgraceful for the best of men to show occasionally a 
little exhilaration from their use, there could, perhaps, be no such 
fearful type of this evil as we now find. So in rural districts, 
where the virtue of all was a little loose, there could be none of 
those terrible places we find in the cities. In this sense, he says, 
if the statement be properly qualified, it may be said that corrup- 
tion is on the increase; that is, the remaining cases are more 
malignant. He speaks of “clerical declamation,” and thinks it 
goes on the principle that the more desperate the view of the 
case, the stronger will be the stimulus to exertion, as if men 
would work hardest in an utterly hopeless case. 

We might say ourselves that this is a part of the principle of 
Calvinism, which interprets literally Paul’s strong speech, when 
he says, “ They are all included in unbelief, that His mercy might 
save them all.” It finds it easier for an imputed righteousness to 
save men all “in the lump,” the good as well as bad from the 
same doom. 

But Dr. TenBrook has so little of the spirit of Calvinism in 
his article that we would rather hear him than talk ourselves. 

The politician, he says in his harangue, is ever pointing to the 
purity of statesmen in the past; but the historian, in fact, does 
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not name the small men, nor often the blemishes of great men, 
and so the contrast. is unfavorable to our age. 

There has been a great fear that the Roman Catholics would 
inundate our country, and subvert the government and hand it 
over to the Pope; and Protestant Christians talk about the total 
extinction of their own Church, although “they complain dole- 
fully,” he says, “when sceptics copy and circulate their pictures.” 

He traces the influence of Christianity on the already corrupt 
nations of Greece and Rome, which saved them, with the help of 
the purer blood of the Northern barbarians, The only native 
races on this hemisphere which have gained an assured perma- 
nency, have secured it by the acceptance of Christian civilization. 
First the Mexicans and the Peruvians; and then recently the 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles; while the unchris- 
tianized tribes are rapidly becoming extinct. Our own popula-— 
tion, drawn from Christian Europe, he thinks has not only relieved 
her of surplus people, but reacted with marvellous power upon 
the mother countries in respect to government, religion, and 
social progress. Australia and its islands are in the sure way of 
Christian civilization; and large portions of Africa are yielding to 
it; while six hundred miles of Western Coast are under the lead 
of those black men who, during a sad residence of three hundred 
years of their race in America, have become qualified for their 
work, thus carrying out the plan of Providence for drawing them 
into the universal family of Christian nations. The followers of 
the Arabian prophet, says Dr. Ten Brook, offered everywhere the 
alternative of the Koran or the sword; our peaceful proclamation 
is the Bible or extinction. On the American Continent, he thinks 
the extinguishing has somewhat prevailed over the converting 
process. He seems to overlook one fact; and that is, that Chris- 
tian nations have helped put on the extinguisher, not by Chris- 
tianity, it is true, but by the absence of it,—the absence of the 
Golden Rule; crowding the barbarous ones into small spaces, as 
we have done the Indian, until he could no longer perpetuate 
himself by the athletic life of the chase. 

He would say in answer, perhaps, that these races without the 
touch of the foreign interloper are destined to extinction, and 
that where they are injured by civilization, it proves nothing 
against the influence of Christianity: it only proves that that 
civilization which dwarfs them is not Christian, but heathen in its 
policy. We fear the English race in India is not developing the 
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robust manhood of the native princes and people; but either 
sowing the seeds of jealousy and revenge which may spring up at 
a future hour, or else creating a half-breed race, without the 
sterling qualities of the Briton, or the profound intellect of the 
Hindoo. But here again we may say it is insular pride and 
narrowness that is in fault, and not the sublime doctrines of the 
Sermon on the Mount of a Master who knew no nationalities. 

Dr. TenBrook goes on to speak of the great and populous 
Continent of Asia, The northern portion in possession of Russia, 
he speaks of as partly occupied by Christians of a low type, but 
still progressing. They are like meal, he says, with the leaven 
inserted and the temperature too low for it to work much; but a 
time is coming when fermentation will be accelerated. All 
Western Asia is, including Persia, inhabited by Mussulmans, with 
some Christians, Greeks, and Armenians. This religion is in proc- 
ess of depopulation, and is destined to be possessed by Christian 
colonists from Europe, reénforced by missionary and educational 
influences. 

He has less hope of Christianizing the people of Eastern and 
Central Asia at present. These natives are not in decay; are not, 
he concedes, wasting away before civilization. They are vigorous 
and thrifty and numerous. Numerically, conversions there are 
insignificant. The missions have cost valuable lives, large sums of 
money, and, in some cases, become extinct, leaving no clear traces 
of existence; but in many cases the old Pagan faith has been 
undermined in the popular convictions. This undermining of the 
old faith, he thinks, opens the way to a wide field of thought. 
Foreign residents in India can remember the time when there 
was no yielding of a single point of Hindoo doctrine, except in 
recognized Christian inquirers. Now the fundamental doctrines 
of the old faith are not generally held. Natural science, he says, 
is doing this, a science which has come to the people through the 
Christian religion. The cosmogony of India has been found 
utterly irreconcilable with scientific facts and must be renounced. 
The system of caste, too, the coat of impenetrable mail, has been 
pierced. High and low begin to associate, and there is no longer 
any conservative power in the Hindoo religion. 

These thoughts are not new to us; but they are put with the 
force of one who has taken a wide sweep of humanity, and 
formed his conclusions irrespective of any sect. We may be 
allowed to say here that these are the results which our devoted 
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and earnest missionary, Rev. C. H. ‘A. Dall, at Calcutta, arrived 
at some years ago when he abandoned a portion of his religious 
teaching for week-day schools, in order to raise the children from 
the low habits of their parents. His movement was somewhat 
criticised at the time by other denominations; but we believe 
many of them have now partially followed his example. We 
ought to add, however, that he ceases not night and day to preach 
the gospel of Christ, to all who will hear him, by pen or word of 
mouth. 

When Dr. TenBrook speaks of there being no conservative 
power left in the Hindoo religion, he means, probably, as we 
should, the popular faith and superstitions of the people. There 
is a faith in India, as we all know —that of the Brahmo-Somaj,— 
which seems to be brightening to a perfect day. Whatever its 
founders may say about its principles being as old as India itself, 
we believe it owes its increasing influence to the contact of its 
leaders with Christianity. The world has always had principles, 
but not divine lives like that of Jesus. We trust the day is not 
far distant when this body will ally itself as one branch of the 
Christian Church, and recognize the same Master as ourselves,— 
a Master who belongs both to the East and the West. 

“The wedges,” Dr. TenBrook says, “have been driven into 
Japan and China to rend asunder their religious and social 
systems.” “Christianity,” he asserts, “is an education ; it triumphs 
not by single battles, but gradually moulds a people into its 
spirit and forms.” Would that all religionists were of his way of 
thinking! 

He touches upon the moral character of Christian countries 
themselves, individually and socially, and thinks that although 
vice may have grown in some places more venomous, it is because 
it has been hunted and driven into corners. If it finds its Five 
Points in our great metropolis, it is soon invaded by an army of 
Sunday-school teachers, and must surrender or seek other retreats. 
The standard of morality among princes and rulers is much 
higher than among the sovereigns of the past. He has some 
tolerant words for the Roman Catholic Church in answer to those 
who assert the old saying that “it never changes.” He believes 
that the educational influences of the last three centuries have 
changed everywhere the temper of the human mind, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or pagan. The people who want to reduce 
the world toa uniform faith by any old inquisitorial processes, 
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are too few to make any headway. The world has become 
thoroughly penetrated with the conviction that God has made of 
one blood all nations of:-men to dwell on the face of the earth. 
However much, he says, we may talk about the undiminished 
spirit of persecution in the Roman Catholic body, when we meet 
the flesh and blood of the Church in the persons of its Montalem- 
berts, Chateaubriands, De Tocquevilles, Lafayettes, Lamartines, 
its Fénelons, Massillons, Bossuets, Dupanloups, and their present 
chief pontiff himself, and even the body of their priesthood, or 
the rank and file of its laity, whatever we may think of their 
errors or their piety, we are inclined to embrace them with true 
fraternal feeling as part of the great brotherhood of humanity. 

In speaking of the missionaries, Dr. Ten Brook thinks “they 
make one mistake in common with all specialists in over-estimat- 
ing their relative value in the world’s progress,” because they are 
not alone in their efforts for improving the race, for God makes 
use of all kinds of instrumentalities; but he believes they are 
really the most efficient agencies, considering the amount of 
expenditure. They are not only teachers of religion and good 
morals, but they have often been pioneers in science and litera- 
ture. In our own Western missions they have generally been 
the great educational centre, and in pagan lands he declares 
“they have been the very best auxiliaries of scientific explora- 
tion.” Where they have not been the authors of works, they 
have been the authorities, to a great extent, on which such men 
as Leibnitz, Humboldt, Bunsen, etc., etc. have fallen back for 
their facts. They are the ones who have reduced barbarous 
languages to writing, and prepared grammars and dictionaries. 
He says some interesting things about the advantage of a stand- 
ard system of orthography, a common alphabet for the nations. 
An English bishop had an idea in his head two hundred years 
ago to get up a universal philosophical language; but these 
modest workers of our day, the missionaries, Dr. TenBrook 
thinks, have a more practical plan in a simple alphabet. 

In speaking again of the Roman and Greek churches he seems 
to be aware that he shall be charged by his co-religionists with 
dealing with these churches too favorably; but he says he has 
nothing to retract. As far as his own individual opinions go, he 
may be more Calvinistic than his critics; but he is speaking of 
the world’s great progressive forces working through Christianity 
as distinct from Paganism. He would still, he says, regard “ all 
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who profess and call themselves Christians” as representing only 
the different stages of progress in the working of the leaven of 
Christianity. Christian sects are better viewed as supplementary 
than as antagonistic to each other. He illustrates this by the 
different ways in which the Calvinists, Anglicans, Baptists, etc., 
make up for each other’s deficiencies. 

He tells some interesting stories about his conversations with 
Roman Catholics,— one, a military officer and Catholic, who once 
came to his relief at a café in Germany when he was defending 
Christianity against a sceptical American. The officer ended his 
remarks by saying, “I do not defend the existing priestly system, 
but the Christianity of the New Testament.” Such examples, Dr. 
TenBrook thinks, show that the Roman Catholic Church has in its 
laity a great renovating force. He heard Dr. Déllinger deliver a 
course of lectures at Munich, and was much impressed with the 
wisdom and liberality of his views in regard to Christian missions 
and the relation of Protestants and Catholics. These lectures 
made a great stir in the city. The Roman See obliged Dr. Déll- 
inger to modify them somewhat before they went to press. In 
this way, says Dr. Ten Brook, the parties and elements of the 
great progressive movements, religious, social, and scientific, now 
going on in the world, are ever coming in contact. Towards the 
conclusion of his article he says: “Though myself an infinitesimal 
part of this scheme, and hence interior to it, I have tried to sta- 
tion myself outside the whole; and forgetting that I have been, 
and am still, a deeply interested party to some of the contests 
which I have described, to report, nevertheless, as a disinterested 
observer, the sure and steady development of the divine plan, as 
yet imperfectly understood, which is working itself out to a har- 
monious end in the progress of our race.” 

We shall be glad if this imperfect sketch of this article may 
lead any one to read the original, which is specially interesting as 
coming from a denominational quarterly supposed to be so much 
more exclusive than our own. The writer’s own breadth and 
liberality, as well as ripeness of thought, is a proof in itself, of 
what he so ably argues, that “the world is growing better.” 


BOOKS. 


* Mr. Froude’s third series of Short Studies on Great Subjects 
published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., is a very attractive book’ 
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for summer and autumn reading. The papers are not exhaustive; 
but he disarms criticism by the modesty of his title. He rambles 
on, revealing to us on every page the richness of his culture, and 
the gentle, reflective character of his mind. What we like best in 
him is the reverent tone with which he looks at the past, although 
he sees all its defects. There is an absence of that flippant spirit 
which measures old institutions with the eye of fancied superi- 
ority, and discusses with an air of calm condescension the faiths 
that continue to console the hearts of men. 

In his studies of the old Romans, he shows his love for classic 
days, and his familiarity with all their shades of thought; and yet 
he recognizes that Christianity was the great healer of the aches 
of the world, and that these nations must fall to pieces and begin 
again, because they were without it. In his annals of an English 
Abbey, he is tender towards the old monks, and yet he sees all 
their weaknesses, while he appreciates their service to literature 
and religion. 

In his paper on the “ Revivalism of Romanism,” he says some 
plain and wise words to Protestants in regard to a more rational 
interpretation of the Bible, and a more living and practical appli- 
cation of its truths in the training of the young at this present 
day. 

Christianity and. Islam, by Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, pub- 
lished by the same firm, is a book which has won respect among 
all denominations. 

The sketch of Mohammed, at the beginning, is vivid, and fair in 
its statements and conclusions. The author betrays no desire, 
consciously or unconsciously, to do other than justice to this 
uncommon man. In his comparison of Jesus and Mohammed, he 
makes more of Jesus’ superhuman character than we should feel 
inclined to do, for the sake of the argument. We think the pure 
human personality of Jesus put side by side with the Arabian 
prophet, fowers up so loftily that we need no supernatural elements 
to strengthen the contrast. They rather lower than heighten the 
effect. In comparing the Bible and the Koran, he has quite a 
fine power of antithesis, which gives force to his style, and is not 
far from the truth. For instance, he says, “ In the Bible there is 
singleness of aim, but variety of expression. In the Koran there 
is no continuity of design, but great uniformity in expression.” 
In the Bible, he says, “ The matter exceeds in value by a hundred- 
fold the manner in which that matter is expressed. But in the 
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Koran it is the other way to a great extent.” He thinks there is 
no book that has lost less by translation than the Bible, because it 
was translated for us into the purest English; whereas its natural 
languages were in a state of decay when many of the books were 
compiled or written. But the Koran, on the other hand, was 
written in the purest Arabic, and by competent judges is pro- 
nounced musical and beautiful. This charm all vanishes in 
another language, and this, he thinks, shows its poverty, its 
inability to stand the test of translation. 

In regard to its contents, he praises its earnest and continual 
reiteration of the doctrine of one God with as much sincerity as 
we should do who are not troubled with any personal or meta- 
physical trinity. He thinks these church doctrines were never 
“fairly put before Mohammed,” and that is the reason he got such 
a prejudice against them. His indoctrinators were probably 
tainted with Manicheism, Nestorianism, and other Oriental errors. 
Mohammed, very likely, felt as we do, that no two persons ever 
“put” these mysteries in the same way, and we therefore satisfy 
satisfy ourselves as he did, with the simple unity of God. Mr. 
Stephens thinks many passages of the Koran are really exalted ; 
but yet not to be compared with Job or the Hebrew prophets, etc. 
He does great justice to Mohammed’s minute ceremonial laws, 
which were so wholesome for a barbarous people; but remarks 
that while we observe the same exactness and tedious rigidity in 
the Jewish laws, there was a capacity and willingness to outgrow 
them, as we see in the larger teachings of the prophets; whereas, 
with the Mohammedanism, there was no growth, and the tendency 
here, and hereafter, especially, was towards a sensual existence. 

In comparing the cruelties of the Mussulmans, in propagating 
their religion, with the barbarities of the Jews on entering the 
Promised Land, he is disposed to let the Jews off rather too 
favorably, on the ground that theirs was a small country, and it 
was necessary to exterminate the people, for they weré so com- 
manded, It is not, however, the quantity of sin, but the quality 
of it which makes it sin. We do not believe the Jews were com- 
manded by God to destroy those people. We believe they were 
providentially led, through a God-inspired man (Moses) into 
those countries; but the excitement of military leaders did the 
rest. It is true, also, as Mr. Stephens remarks, that they were 
forbidden to interfere with surrounding nations; and, in spite of 
their error, we do believe with him, that their history compares 
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favorably with other early religious warfare, especially when we 
remember that their most trusted leaders and prophets always 
declaimed against treachery and injustice, and predicted the judg- 
ment of God on them. 

Mr. Stephens pays tribute to the influence of the early Saracens 
on science and art; but he thinks it has been overrated, and that 
they owed a great deal to the traces of Roman and Greek civili- 
zation which they found in the countries they ravaged. 

This is, on the whole, an interesting and valuable book, being 
the collection of a course of lectures delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester. The author has a conscientious spirit, and 
his style is clear and attractive. 

One thing leads to another, and this reminds us of an interest- 
ing “Study of the Koran” which we found in a recent number of 
the Reform, a German paper, which is one of our exchanges. 


M. P. L. 
THINGS ABROAD. 


MODERN THOUGHT. 


A recent number of the London Jnquirer contains a notice of 
the Theological Review, which is particularly rich in valuable 
articles the past month, and remarks especially upon one paper in 
it, that by Professor Upton on “Human Automatism.” The 
writer is stimulated by this article to say some good and encour- 
aging things about our own position and work in the religious 
world. We quote a portion of his article: — 


Could Priestley and his coadjutors revisit the earth, they would probably 
view with considerable surprise the position in which liberal Christianity 
stands at the present hour. Hated and persecuted by the ordinary theo- 
logical world of their day for what we may without exaggeration term 
their destructive criticism —for to that age it was destructive,— often 
depressed and disheartened by the calumnies and aspersions so freely 
showered upon them —the Ishmaels of their generation,— it would have 
been to them almost a glimpse of heaven to have foreseen that the teach- 
ings of their spiritual descendants,— the Channings, Martineaus, and 
their less noted brethren, would be regarded even by the orthodox 
churches as planks in the bulwark which Christianity is ever striving to 
raise against the encroachments of the cultured scepticism of our time. 
... And so our Unitarianism, using the word in its broad, full meaning, 
which has so long taken free inquiry for its motto, occupies to-day a 
vantage-ground of which, as we said above, Priestley could only dream. 
Are the arguments of a Tyndall to be met, to Martineau falls the task. 
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Is aman to be rescued from Agnosticism, to Channing can he turn for 
comfort and instruction. Is he to be delivered from the tyranny of 
dogmas and creeds and yet retain the deepest and most affectionate rev- 
erence for the supreme Father, and the purest and most unselfish love for 
humanity, his footsteps may be led by Theodore Parker. Is a man’s 
spiritual life to be grounded and based on a thoroughly rational theology, 
which combines reason, duty, and affection in one harmonious whole,— 
to these we have named and to many others, Thom, Tayler, C. Beard, 
can he be pointed for guidance. To the so-called destructive criticism of 
the last century has succeeded a criticism which is constructive, its aim 
being to fix firmly in the hearts and consciences of men those funda- 
mental truths of religion which are immutable; truths that are indepen- 
dent of the varying forms and institutions which the circumstances and 
needs of humanity weave around them. There is a seeming change of 
front. Priestley and his school apparently spent their time in undermin- 
ing the positive beliefs of their age; the liberal Christians of to-day are 
climbing mountain slopes, while in the valley beneath the work of 
destruction is being carried on by many of those orthodox brethren who 
are loudest in their denunciations, and readiest with their cry of “Icono- 
clast.” But with Priestley and us, his descendants, there is an historical 
and spiritual continuity. The heights which we are ascending are formed 
from the earth which was thrown out from the trenches in which he and 
his co-workers labored. To only a few prophetic spirits of the last 
century was it given to see that the undermining was really a building-up; 
that only by the destruction of some of the meaner dwellings which had 
grown up during long ages around the fair palace of primitive Chris- 
tianity, could the original beauties of that palace be seen and its noble 
proportions fully restored and appreciated. Deeply rooted as these dwell- 
ings were, with foundations as seemingly secure as those of the palace 
itself, the task of demolishing them was too great for one, and, perhaps, 
for many generations. The work has been passed on, and we are in the 
midst of the battle with, as usual, advantages to assist us and disadvan- 
tages to contend against. The path which was toilsome and rugged to 
our spiritual fathers has by their exertions been rendered partially clear 
for us; many of the stones which were built into the dwellings assailed, 
we find to be no longer obstacles strewn in our road, but integral parts of 
the palace itself ; and it is our pleasant task to restore them to their true 
and original position. Clearing our way as we go, we have the satisfac- 


tion of knowing that every step is a step upward and onward, that every 
advance brings us nearer and nearer to the palace gates. 


The writer speaks of Professor Upton as one whose writings 
may serve to show to some of our more timid brethren that 
“advanced” thought is not necessarily all destruction: that the 
true successors of Priestley are the constructors of tien age. 
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We quote a short passage from the article of Professor Upton, 
which may show us the drift of his thought, and alarm old- 
fashioned Unitarians somewhat, perhaps, though not so much for 
the left wing this time, as for the right. Speaking of Unitarians, 
Mr. Upton says: — 


They are apt to imagine that had the party of Arius, rather than that 
of Athanasius, gained the day, the cause of rational theology would have 
received at that early date a healthy impetus. It seems to me that the 
truth is precisely the reverse. Whether the orthodox divines at that 
time acted from some powerful instinct, or from a profound insight into 
the true merits of the case, in insisting, as they did, on the co-substantial- 
ity of God and Christ, and establishing that idea as a recognized and 
indispensable dogma of Christendom, they did, I believe, thereby an 
incalculable service to humanity. I do not, of course, accept the doctrine 
of the Trinity; but I do think that that doctrine has been a marvellously 
useful vehicle in transmitting to modern times the most central and vital 
truth of Christian theology and philosophy,—I mean the inseparable 
co-presence of God and man in human nature. To my feeling there is no 
expression more indicative of theological and philosophical shallowness 
than the expression not unfrequent among us, “I, for my part, regard 
Jesus as a mere man.” Iam very far from thinking that Jesus is generi- 
cally different from other men; but I do feel that when we begin to 
realize at all adequately the deeper spiritual character and worth of 
human nature, we shall be less inclined to use a phrase which seems to 
suggest a definite line of demarcation between God and man. If Arian- 
ism had proved predominant at Nice, we should either have had a Chris- 
tian Polytheism, or else there was the risk of the conception of Jesus 
being degraded to that of a mere man, and thus emptied of all its divine 


significance. 


The Inquirer has very sensibly answered this part of the 
article, particularly where it speaks of the charge that Unitarians 
talk of Jesus as a “mere man,” which charge, it says, is false, and 
originated with our orthodox friends. The Inquirer thinks the 
expression “may have been used by Priestley, but since then, has 
been a weapon in the hands of our opponents.” We agree with 
it in regretting that “the mysticism which has been so abundant 
in all ages of the Church concerning Christ, has been cherished 
and indulged in at the expense of his true humanity.” We have 
boundless confidence and hope for man—what he can be,— 
because we have known one divine man, Jesus Christ. Instead 
of bringing him down, we are simply taking man up by asserting 
Jesus’ proper and noble humanity. But we are not one of those 
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who have a traditional horror of the word Trinity; nor are we 
troubled when we see those vague and mysterious gradations of 
thought, which in the mind of the religious thinker or believer 
sometimes blend the Son with the Father, and the Holy Spirit 
with both. They are no more untrue than the emotions of the 
transcendentalist who, in a moment of joyful union with the uni- 
verse, says, “I am God.” The fault with the Trinitarian, the 
Calvinistic Trinitarian at least, is, that he stops when he gets 
down to man. This divine union between the Father and his 
beloved Son, and all his sons and daughters, welded by his all- 
pervading Spirit, they cannot accept. Man is of an utterly differ- 
ent fabric from the Father and Son; he has hard work to get into 
the kingdom; very few men do get in, and then only as step-sons 
and half-brothers to Christ. We have, as we say, no serious 
objection to that attitude of mind which sees Jesus a controlling 
power far above man in peculiar nearness to the Father, and in a 
position to answer our supplications for the moment, as in the 
hour of deep grief. We do not hesitate to invoke the names of 
our departed beloved ones in the stress of life, saying, “Leave us 
not!” “Pray for us!” Why should we be unwilling to make 
our Master the same confidant, lest some should say we are wor- 
shipping him? Our own prevailing mood of mind, however, is 
that of contemplating Jesus in his perfect and beautiful humanity, 
our brother. 

Yet we can never settle the question of his nature, his precise 
relations to man and God. It is well for men, perhaps, to swing 
both sides of the circle, and thus keep him from rising too high, 
or sinking too low in the ideal of a perfect being. The only 
danger is, when men impose their particular views on others as 
dogmatic tests. If the Anglican is unwise and narrow, who will 
not fellowship you because you cannot believe in the “mystical 
body of Christ,” so, also, is the prosaic and matter-of-fact Unita- 
rian, who can only talk of Jesus’ good example, and never be 
lifted up into high communion with the Father through the Son. 


OUR WORK IN ITALY. 


Our readers will perhaps remember that in one of our last 
numbers, we inserted a letter from Professor Bracciforti in regard 
to his preaching in the little Unitarian hall at Milan. We trust 
they are already impressed with the singular disinterestednegs of 
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this good and accomplished man who, though he has a large 
family to maintain, will steal a portion of his time to preach what 
he believes to be the pure gospel to those Italians who will come 
and hear on Sunday. He acknowledges how much the Roman 
Catholic Church is doing for its own improvement, estimates his 
work very modestly, says he has no claim upon us so far away; 
and yet we feel in our inmost souls how much he loves this work, 
and how its results must not be counted by numbers, but by the 
influence he is exerting on many thinking people who may, or 
may not, come to his service. We know how dear to him is that 
little hall. The rent is not paid for the winter. He asks nothing 
for his time. We are glad to say that a lady —the same who 
generously gave him a sewing-machine for his poor working girls, 
a year or two ago — has advised us to renew again our request to 
our readers to aid us in paying for that hall for the coming 
season, offering to start the contributions by her own.: We should 
be glad to receive ever so small a sum, which may be sent to our 
address — Mrs. Charles Lowe, 7 Tremont Place, Boston — during 
the month of October. 


A correspondent of the English Independent describes “a new 
social reform” in Paris, inaugurated under English influences. 
The meeting was held in a hall that contained about three hun- 
dred. He describes it as of a popular nature,—simple speaking, 
short prayers, lively hymns, and the reading of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. He says, to one accustomed to the stolid, vacant 
air of Scotch congregations, it was refreshing to see the rapt 
attention of this French audience, many of whom probably heard 
the story for the first time. Some rough-looking fellows came in 
and swaggered about, disturbing the services. The speaker said 
nothing, but kept on quietly. By-and-by the hats came off, down 
they sat, and were soon as attentive as the rest. After the ser- 
vice two hundred remained to practise singing with the English 
lady, wife of the principal leader in the meetings. Some of the 
professors at the Sorbonne and newspaper editors are helping 


them in the work. 
M. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion. 
By Samuel Johnson. China. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1877. 

Mr. Johnson has undertaken a mighty task, and has, in the two 
volumes already issued, shown that he possesses qualities which 
eminently fit him for his work. No service is more needed by 
this generation, and, when a few years have passed, none will 
have more ample recognition than that of the men who shall go 
into the innermost shrines of the most ancient religions to bring 
out to the light of common day the secret thoughts, hopes, and 
aspirations which have shaped themselves into modes of spiritual 
culture. If we can find what religious ideas are common to 
nations of the same grade of civilization, who have been separated 
from each other to such an extent that they cannot have borrowed 
from each other, we shall then begin to know something about 
the spiritual nature of man. Research will beat down some 
favorite prejudices, but it will also build up some great affirma- 
tions. Once men supposed that Christianity was valuable for its 
peculiarities. Now they begin to claim that its chief merit is its 
fitness for universal human needs, and it will vastly fortify the 
position of its apologists if they can show that its truths are so 
embedded in the nature of the human soul that one shall need 
only to seek to find them in the soil whence all great religions 
have sprung. 

Mr. Johnson studies and writes with no intention of serving 
Christianity, and with no desire to disprove any of its legitimate 
claims. He simply takes his place, as a student and philosopher, 
outside of all specialized forms of religion, to examine them all, 
to see what they possess in common, and by what differences 
they are marked, asking also whether their diversities imply 
progress in one religion or another towards things desirable or 
otherwise. 

While Mr. Johnson denies that any religion, not excepting 
Christianity, possesses all the elements of universal religion, he 
does not shape his facts like an advocate bent upon making out 
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his case. One knows exactly what allowance to make at the 
outset; after that he need not fear that facts will be suppressed 
or exaggerated to produce any desired effect. His scholarship is 
immense, his industry indefatigable, and his literary skill of a rare 
order, He is capable of comprehending and appreciating myste- 
ries of the Eastern intellect which no one can make intelligible to 
the uninitiated. 

The ancient literature of China has been preserved in a form so 
compact that it is possible for an industrious worker to explore it, 
and this Mr. Johnson has done, tracing to their sources the 
elements which have shaped themselves into the institutions of 
government, education, social life, and religion. He treats all 
these subjects with care, because, in a peculiar sense, in China all 
of them have the same root. During the vast time in which the 
Chinese empire has been developing its resources, there has been 
time for the stable principles which have a lodgement in the 
Chinese consciousness to work themselves out in forms appropri- 
ate to their character. They have wrought apart from the busy 
world in which Western nations have built up our modern civili- 
vation; and if they have discovered and applied ideas which we 
deem of first-rate importance to the moral culture of mankind, 
we must be greatly confirmed in our high estimate of such ideas. 

We do not expect to find in the Chinese religion, as we do not 
in the Chinese character, the lofty transcendentalism of the 
Hindoo Buddhist. The Indian is dreamy, exalted, spiritual in his 
highest flights; the Chinese practical, clear-headed, and prosaic. 
The religion of Buddha was always an exotic in China, and has 
never attained the grand ideal proportions which mark the work 
of the ancient Indian prophets. Dr. Franklin would have been a 
“superior man,” a model of wisdom and morality to the Chinese. 

The ancient classics of which the materials, in part at least, 
must be more ancient than any existing civilization, contain some 
rare and beautiful illustrations of the moral law and show a just 
appreciation of its value, and in the lofty doctrines of Lao-tse 
reach heights overtopped by no prophet of equal antiquity. 

Confucius, however, is the accepted prophet of the Chinese 
nation. He expressed ideas which have had more direct influ- 
ence in organizing Chinese life than all others together. He 
seems to stand at the fountain-head of influence, receiving from 
the ancients their best, and sending it down in a continuous 
stream for twenty-four hundred years. That the modern results 
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are not more attractive need not surprise us when we see how far 
the civilization of Europe and America is from the practise of 
some of the plainest precepts of Christianity. There are many 
agencies at work in shaping the life of a nation even in small 
things. No idea can work itself out into forms which exactly 
express its meaning and purpose because no idea can have the 
field to itself. Mr. Johnson does not fail to point out some of 
the prominent defects of the Chinese nature. But he shows, also, 
that we are in danger of falling into precisely the same errors in 
regard to education, routine of officialism and prescription. At 
the same time, he reads us a lesson of civil service reform which 
will be of use to those who are capable of profiting by a good 
example. 

All great religions have had an Oriental origin. The conditions 
of ancient life in Asia were peculiarly favorable to the develop- 
ment of the highest spiritual ideas; and, with all our Western 
culture, we have never been able to surpass the poetry and 
prophecy which have furnished the inspiration of all the biblical 
religions of the East, and, through them, have supplied the West 
with food for its grandest imaginings and dearest hopes. The 
precepts which, through Christianity, have become current in 
Europe and America seem to have sprung spontaneously out of 
the life of the Asiatic nations. It is a matter of first importance 
to us to know whence they came, and why they were to such a 
notable extent powerless to work a complete redemption of the 
life of Asia. Mr. Johnson finds some of the causes, in the case of 
China, in the comparative seclusion of the empire, vast as it is; in 
lack of “the live chemistry of commingling qualities” in the 
Mongolic blood; and “the withdrawal from the magnetism of com- 
mercial relations.” “The three obvious traits of this muscular 
type, or work-temperament, have, at first view, an unpromising 
aspect. They are its instincts for plodding labor, for dead-level 
uniformity, for minute fidelity in details.” . It is “a kind of anti- 
quated babyhood.” But these qualities have given rise to “a 
wonderful industrial development,” “systems of universal educa- 
tion and democratic habits of thought,” and a “complex political 
mechanism for appointing to office those who are fittest to fill 
them.” 

That our contemptuous ideas of Chinese life were not justified 
by the facts we have long since suspected. We are sure of it 
when we learn that in an empire of twice the size of the United 
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States there is supported a population ten per cent. more dense 
than that of England, where every one can read, and where, 
through literature, there is an official career of the highest honor 
opened to every peasant’s son who can prepare himself for the 
competitive examination. . 

The moral condition of the Chinese, gross as it is, and falling 
so far short of the pure morality of their classics, may appear to 
us more tolerable if we attempt to imagine what would be the 
condition of America to-day if, instead of forty millions, we were 
forced to accommodate two hundred and twenty-five millions of 
people, to be educated, supported, and maintained in peaceful 
relations with one another. 

Such books as this cannot fail to enlarge our view of the prob- 
lems of civilization and religion, while they deepen our charity 
- and increase our sense of responsibility in regard to the culture 
of the common people of all nations. We have here a storehouse 
of learning and wisdom. Much of it can be fully understood 
only by those who have had some previous preparation, for it is 
compact with knowledge. Sometimes the Christian will find 
some strictures on Christianity which he will think unjust. But 
it is too late in the progress of culture to refuse to read a book 
because it presents honest opinions which widely differ from our 
own, even on the most important subjects. 


Christianity and Humanity. A Series of Sermons. By Thomas 
Starr King. Edited, with a Memoir, by Edwin P. Whipple. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 


The issue of this volume is a literary event of more than ordi- 
nary interest. When Starr King died it was felt to be an added 
calamity that we were forbidden to expect the publication of his 
literary remains. It was almost inevitable that his too modest 
estimate of their value should be overruled at length by the 
strong desire of his many friends, and the consideration that what 
had been so welcome and fruitful in the hearing, must have a 
power for good when published that he would not have refused 
to have thus exerted had he remained in life. Indeed, he had 
proposed the publication of a volume of lectures on religious 
doctrines (which, it is hinted in the preface of this volume, may 
appear hereafter), and his final desire that his writings should not 
be published may have sprung from his keen sense of imperfec- 
tions in form or thought. His literary reputation is safe, however, 
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in the hands of the friends who have had this volume in charge ; 
and while we shall never know what he might have been in the 
ripe maturity of his powers, we cannot be too grateful for such 
transcript of his clear, large intellect, and fresh and earnest spirit 
as these sermons give, and for the hope of other volumes here- 
after. We cannot doubt that the reception of this volume will 
be such as to warrant further*publication. 

During Starr King’s life, his work was done almost entirely by 
the living voice; and while multitudes knew him as a lyceum 
lecturer, and his reputation as a preacher was very great, and he 
even came to be felt as one of the moral and political forces of 
the country, and his sprightly and genial letters in the Transcript 
found eager and delighted readers, few of his graver and more 
elaborate compositions were published. That these sermons lose 
much, lacking his eloquent presence and enkindling tones, cannot 
be doubted; yet enough remains to place them, if not with the 
very noblest, yet not far below the very noblest of published ser- 
mons. Indeed, in the supreme quality of readableness, in the 
fresh handling of religious themes, in the large free sweep of in- 
telligence through the realm of theology and philosophic specula- 
tion, in the happy joining of common duties with high sentiments 
and profound principles, and especially in making passing events 
and natural beauty tributary to spiritual uses and suggestive of 
practical religious lessons, it would not be easy to find many vol- 
umes that equal this. 

Mr. King was an earnest moralist, and his preaching was evi- 
dently close and searching, sometimes vehement and scathing, in 
the enforcement of public and personal righteousness. He had 
at least the aptitudes and temper of the philosophic theologian, 
loving to contemplate doctrines and religious parties in their essen- 
tial principles, and to set forth their universal relations. He had 
the ardent love of beauty of a Greek, and the sunny faith of a 
Christian child. But it is as an interpreter of the religiousness 
of Nature, and the spiritual suggestions of all outward things that 
Mr. King was happiest and most remarkable. He caught the les- 
sons of the mountains and the sea, and drew genial and inspiring 
sermons from the voices of the forest and the portents of the 
heavens. For him, as to the Hebrew seer, the floods clapped their 
hands, and the trees of the wood rejoiced together before the 
Lord. In the overflow of these spiritual analogies that come to 
him he sometimes puts significances and correspondences: upon 
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objects or scenery that are rather ingenious than natural, inject- 
ing something into them from his own fertile religious imagina- 
tion. All the same he makes the elements and the cosmic forces 
preach righteousness and broad spiritual truth. ? 

Starr King was an orator and a rhetorician, doubtless, delighting 
in beautiful speech, with perhaps a slight weakness for a brilliant 
phrase or a neat expression. But there is nothing of sensational- 
ism, in any bad sense, in these sermons. He does not play with 
his hearer, nor let his thought wait while he trifles over pretty 
phrases. Even his most hazardous witticism has serious purpose 
behind it :— 


“ The root of some grave, earnest thought is understruck so rightly 
As to justify the foliage and the waving flowers above.” 


“God is not an Infinite Quaker,” he said, “although he is the 
Infinite Friend.” 

The reader is referred to such sermons as that on “The Chris- 
tian and the Heathen Dollar,” “The Religious Lessons of Metal- 
lurgy,” “The Organ and its Symbolism,” and those on the Dred 
Scott Decision, the Sierras, and Lake Tahoe, and “The Fwo 
Harvests,” as affording favorable illustration of Mr. King’s 
powers in the various directions to which we have alluded; and 
to the excellent memoir of Mr. Whipple for a sketch of a nature 
as rich, an intellect as clear, a spirit as sunny and as strong, a life 
for its space as fruitful as is often seen among men. 

We leave to other and more familiar hands the task of delin- 
eating fitly Mr. King’s character and work in our pages hereafter. 
But we cannot forbear quoting a few passages. The first is 
quoted in the memoir from an unpublished discourse, and shows 
how he liked to find the side of truth in a doctrine which he re- 
jected as a whole: — 


Theologians have quarrelled bitterly, and are quarrelling now, over the 
rank of Jesus, and yet there is one sense in which we must all believe 
that Christ is God, or our Christianity is of too low a type to deserve the 
name. Not as to the scale of his nature, but as to the essential qualities 
of his spirit, we must believe that Christ is the expression of the govern- 
ment of the universe. What Christ was in finite measure, under the 
limits of time, and in a human career, God is, without limits, unfathoma- 
bly and forever... This is the great gain the world has made through 
Christianity, that it puts God into expression, makes him human, author- 
izes the sweetest affections of our nature to speak for him, brings him 
into sgciety with us as a power and charm for the human heart... , 

15 
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There was no manifestation of God to the heart of humanity till Christ 
walked in Palestine, and said, “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father,” and lived a religion of pity, tenderness, and sacrifice. God 
became human then, and the extent of our Christianity is measurable © 
now by the fulness of our faith that God is an Infinite Christ; that he 
has purposed nothing and will do nothing against humanity that could 
not have originated in the pitying mercy of Jesus; and that the sacred 
beauty of that patience, sympathy, and charity was made to glow in 
history, that its colors might be reflected back over the whole Infinite, so 
that the human heart might know its God, and be saved from the impiety 
of ignorance and from despair. 


And this from his meditations lying under the trees beside 
Lake Tahoe is very characteristic : — 


The oracles of Greece are connected with the oak. And the lightness, 
the gayety, the wit, the suppleness of the Greek mind find in the voice of 
the oak their fit representatives; for the oak, though so stubborn and 
sinewy in its substance, is cheery and gay in its tone when the wind 
strikes it. But the evergreen trees, though so much softer in their stock, 
are far deeper and more serious in their music; and the evergreen is the 
Hebrew tree. The Cedar of Lebanon is the tree most prominent when 
we think of Palestine and the clothing of its hills. As I lay and listened 
to the deep, serious, yet soft and welcome sound of those pines by the 
lake shore, I thought of the inspiration of old which had wakened such 
lasting and wonderful music from the great souls of Israel. When we 
want knowledge or the quickening of intellect, we enter the groves of 
Greece; when we would find quickening, when we would feel the deeps 
of the soul appealed to, we enter the deeper and more sombre woods of 
Palestine. The voice of the pine helps us to interpret the Hebrew genius. 
Its range of expression is not so great as that of the oak or the elm or 
the willow or the beech, but how much richer it is and more welcome in 
its monotony! How much more profoundly our souls echo it! How 
much more deeply does it seem to be in harmony with the spirit of the 
air! What grandeur, what tenderness, what pathos, what heart-search- 
ingness in the swells and cadences of its “ Andante Maestoso,” when the 
wind wrestles with it and brings out all its soul! 

So the Hebrew stock was formed by Providence to yield a richer tone, 
a deeper music, naturally, than any other stock could give forth. And 
out of these, Moses towers like a mighty pine, and David as a giant 
cedar, and the author of Job as a stalwart fir, and Jeremiah as a tall, sad 
hemlock, and Isaiah as a stately arbor-vite, to pour out such strains as 
never before had been wakened for mortal hearing by the Spirit’s 
breath. 

In the Twenty-third Psalm we hear the tender whisper of the air ina 
pine; in the Ninetieth, the strong autumn breath through its brapches ; 
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in the Eighteenth the trumpet of tempest blows blast after blast through 
its boughs, and bends its trunk while it roars with sublime passion. We 
cannot tell in the forest how much of the tone we hear is of the wind and 
how much of the tree. Neither can we tell in the great passages of the 
Bible what proportion of the music is of God and what proportion is of 
man. Those lofty souls were visited by inspiration. Holy men spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. But it was their faculties, their 
spirits that were thus moved as branches by the breeze; it was men that 
spake, we must remember; and their quality, their personality, their 
limitations, as well as the grandeur and veracity of the Spirit, was in all 
their utterance, and breathes from their pages still. 

I read under the pines of Lake Tahoe, on that Sunday afternoon, some 
pages from a recent English work that raises the question of inspiration. 
Is the Bible the word of God, or the words of men? It is neither. It is 
the word of God breathed through the words of men, inextricably inter- 
twined with them as the tone of the wind with the quality of the tree. 
We must go to the Bible as to a grove of evergreens, not asking for cold, 
clear truth, but for sacred influence, for revival to the devout sentiment, 
for the breath of the Holy Ghost, not as it wanders in pure space, but as 
it sweeps through cedars and pines. No book is so deep, so rich, so 
tender, so awakening as the Bible after the freest criticism has been 
expended upon it. Nothing can take the tone out of it. It will be as 
true, as deep, as uplifting to the hearts of centuries to come, however 
cultured, as the voice of the pines will, in future ages, be the deepest 
natural music that the human ear can receive. 


Peru: Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the 
Incas. By E. George Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late United 
States Commissioner to Peru, etc. LTlustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


This is one of those volumes which combine so much of real 
interest with the necessary detail, that one never gets weary. 
From beginning to end one feels as if really journeying amidst 
the scenes described, and delving into the hidden mysteries of 
the forgotten races of aboriginal America. The book is profusely 
illustrated, showing plans of the old ruins, cities, temples, etc., as 
well as giving numerous representations of warlike implements, 
domestic utensils, and various other matters, throwing new light 
upon the life and progress of the people inhabiting the country 
long before its conquest by the Spaniards. It strikes us that the 
book would be of great service taken in connection with Pres- 
cott’s History of the Conquest of Peru, as Mr. Squier has gone 
over the whole ground, and his researches cannot fail to deepen 
the interest the historian always awakens. Ww. 
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CHRISTIANITY AT THE CLOSE OF ITS FIRST 
QUARTER CENTURY. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


I may be allowed to repeat that in these papers upon the 
unquestioned writings of Paul I have not proposed to do 
any part of the work of the commentator. One might well 
shrink from attempting anything of the sort in a treatment 
of the Letter to the Romans, the very battle-field of the 
dogmatists, and, perhaps more than any other portion of 
Holy Scripture, the innocent occasion of the complaint 
against theology as the most quarrel-provoking of sciences. 
The things which it is hoped will come into the light as we 
read, will be as readily confessed by the Calvinist as by the 
Arminian, by the interpreters who find in this letter the 
doctrines of Vicarious Atonement and the imputation of the 
sin of Adam, as by those who find nothing of the sort. It 
may, indeed, result that through endeavoring to read the 
Epistle as a whole, and in a large fashion, we shall take in 
the different parts more according to their true proportions 
than is sometimes the way of students. The Scriptures have 
suffered more than can be told from having been read, as it 
were, “through a microscope” which has magnified every 
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jot and tittle to gigantic measures, until the least part 
seemed fitted to bear an enormous strain. What we are 
looking at is for all eyes, if only they will look long and 
steadily, and can penetrate beneath a surface which contin- 
ual use has so hardened and polished that it is far easier to 
slip over it than to go under it; and we may hope, perhaps, 
that by entering more fully into the mind and heart of the 
writing, we shall put a fairer interpretation upon sentences 
and words which have been unduly emphasized, and even 
changed into intellectual puzzles. 

Our letter cannot be dated with absolute exactness, but 
may safely be placed a little later than the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and not long after the close of the first twenty- 
five years of the Christian life. Perhaps because of these 
few added years, or it may be because the seed of the kingdom 
had fallen upon more congenial soil, our religion is already 
more firmly and deeply rooted in a world which wears a 
more abiding look and stands fast as that which is to live on 
and be enriched by its new faith. “The night is indeed far 
spent, the day is at hand, and their salvation is nearer than 
when they believed,” there is no clear prevision of the 
Christian ages which we look back upon, but the writer sees 
work to be done before the end can be reached, which will 
fill a long day, and his exhortations take on an ethical 
fulness and even completeness, as for those who have a will 
of God to do on earth as well as a kingdom of God to 
descend into the midst of them out of the heavens. 

This Church of the Romans is without any historical 
founder. Paul, at this writing, had never been there. The 
Roman Catholic Church does, indeed, maintain that Peter 
was in Rome in the second year of the Emperor Claudius, 
about 44 A.D.; but of this there is absolutely no evidence ; 
on the contrary, according to the book of the Acts, he was 
in Jerusalem at that time. Possibly Paul may have had 
some influence upon these early disciples through Priscilla 
and Aquila. Moreover, we haye in this company of Chris- 
tians more than a colony of native Jews who had become 
Christians in their own country before going to dwell in 
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Rome, and more than a simple case of transplanting which 
would not be surprising to any who understood how easy 
was the communication in those days between the great 
metropolis, and even the most distant provinces. It is evi- 
dent from the letter that these converts to Christianity were 
of Gentile birth. Add to this the fact that Paul reasons 
with them, and quotes Scripture to them as he could have 
done only in writing to Jews, and we see that they were 
Gentiles who had become Jews before they became Chris- 
tians; that is, they were Gentile converts to Judaism, it 
may even be of the second generation. This is a state of 
things which accords entirely with what we know from 
Gentile sources of the vitality of the Jews’ religion, and to 
what good purpose sometimes, if not always or generally, 
they had compassed sea and land to make proselytes. And 
here, too, we have a glimpse into a world which is mostly 
hidden from us. We have a significant hint at least as to 
what may have been going on ina half score or more of 
Christian years, of which we have scarcely a record. Dur- 
ing these years the law has proved a good school-master to 
bring men to Christ. Especially was this the case where it 
had been received by Gentiles, and so with a more liberal 
interpretation. Gentile-Jews may have been precisely the 
best prepared to become followers of Jesus, not fighting 
against him at first as Paul did, but even more than ready 
to be set free from a burdensome. and to them merely con- 
ventional and positive ritual; at all events, hospitable to all’ 
the approaches of the new faith, and able to see that the 
Teacher was only more than the expected Messiah, and not 
less. With one exception, the names of those to whom 
Paul sends greetings in this letter are Gentile; and there is 
not the slightest reference to any Jewish apostle or evangel- 
ist as the messenger of the good tidings in which they are 
rejoicing. It is asif “throughout all the world,” to borrow 
the writer’s large phrase, all things had been in readiness 
and the fuel gathered, to which it only remained to apply 
the fire. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Chris- 
tianity appears in every quarter simultaneously, as the next 
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step forward, as in a good sense the outcome of the life of 
God’s people where its best development was possible. We 
give a very slender account of the origin of such a Christian 
community as this in Rome when we speak of those who 
may have returned with the story of the wonders at the 
great Feast of Pentecost of which we read in the second 
chapter of Acts. It was an inspired and creative Age. 
God the Holy Spirit was writing the truth upon all hearts 
that could take the inscription. The time had come when 
it was scarcely necessary for a man to say to his brother, 
“Know the Lord”; everywhere men were found who knew 
him, and all were kings and priests for the wondrous abun- 
dance of Divine Life. To those who questioned and dis- 
trusted, it seemed that the world was “turned upside down” ; 
to believers, the millennium was near, and every blessed 
promise and prophecy soon to be fulfilled. It is a great 
mistake to think that Chrstianity encountered only opposi- 
tion, whether from Jew or Gentile. It spoke out beyond 
all expectation the secret of many hearts which had been 
regarded as unutterable. If found souls waiting for the 
word, as if they should say to its messengers, We knew that 
you were on your way and would soon be here. We do not 
mean that we should ever have had it had the Lord never 
been revealed out of the heavens, but rather that he came in 
the fulness of the times. 

We gather from this letter only indirectly what must 
have been the Christianity of these Christians in Rome. 
We can only say that Paul does not argue and plead with 
them as with those who would be ready to dissent and 
object, as in his letters to the Galatians and Corinthians. 
The references to any discordant elements in their church 
are very slight, rather in the way of provision for what may 
come, than as meeting any actual necessity. There is a 
“doctrine which they have learned,” and their “obedience 
is come abroad unto all men,” and they need only a caution 
with reference to some whose characters could not have 
been the best, and who threaten divisions and scandals in 
what is still a united and happy Christian household. The 
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letter comes before us accordingly as an outpouring of the 
mind and heart of the apostle to those who may be supposed 
to be almost, if not altogether, in sympathy with his experi- 
ence. It is not so much a dissertation upon Christianity, as 
some have expressed themselves about it, as a leaf from the 
spiritual autobiography of Paul, his own account of how he 
came to be a Christian, and had found in the rising faith a 
meeting-place for Jew and Gentile, and hope for all the 
world, even for those who were then most bitterly opposed 
to the gospel. It is the story of his own redemption and 
growth in grace. 

And what first engages and interests us in his course of 
thought is his steady appeal to “every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God.” He shows us that his religion was all in 
all to him because it satisfied his spiritual and moral wants, 
and, therefore, did for him the work of a religion. As we 
read what we may call these “confessions of Paul,” we have 
set forth before us a Christianity which is its own evidence. 
“Whereas I was blind, now I see.” The bread is good 
bread, for it satisfies my hunger and renews my strength 
and puts gladness into my heart. Paul says, “Let us look 
at the facts of man’s spiritual and moral condition, and that 
whether he may seem to have been privileged or unprivi- 
leged, called Jew and addressed by a law from above and 
from without, or called Gentile and with only the law 
written upon the heart. No matter now where he was born 
or what he was born, let us rather consider what he is, or, if 
you will, what you and I are.” And penetrating beneath 
everything in the form of the thought and in the method of 
illustrating it which belonged to the apostle as a Hebrew, 
we are brought to a human experience that is sure to come 
into the light of our life as it is enriched in the sight of God, 
and to be recognized as our most pressing want. God has 
so made us, and so besets us behind and before, and so 
inwardly possesses us, that we cannot be without a sense of 
guilt and shame as we compare our moral standards with 
our moral attainments: “To him that knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” We cannot look upon 
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our life as upon a machine which works badly, and yet 
is no affair of ours; not only are we dissatisfied with it, we 
take blame to ourselves for the failure. We do not even 
bestir ourselves and devise expedients and look about for 
help, simply because we see that wherever the blame of 
failure may rest, we shall be involved all the same in the 
consequences. We say, It is sin and our sin. We are the 
failures. We refuse to go behind this consciousness. We 
will not have it explained away. We will not allow the 
reasoner to comfort us by declaring that it is the badly 
balanced being which is in fault, the excess of force in what 
we are pleased to call our lower nature, and that we always 
obey our law and work out the will of our Creator concern- 
ing us. When we find a law that when we would do good 
evil is present with us, we say it is our fault that there is 
such a law, and the inability under which we labor is moral. 
We hold it to be wrong not to obey our consciences, and 
not to have consciences to obey, even when so to do costs us 
something and involves sacrifice. Not to have this sense of 
sin is not to have inherited our higher nature, not yet to be 
men indeed. Now no man should wish to be relieved from 
this sense of dissatisfaction so long as there is any occasion 
for it. It is a blessed and most helpful unrest, because it 
goads him to effort and sacrifice. It is not good for him to 
think that there is no reality in it; that, as the phrase is, it 
is purely subjective; that it is as unreasonable for a man to 
blame himself for giving way to an impetuous temper as it 
would be for a tree to be mortified at producing sour fruit. 
Nay, man dées well to carry up his own thought into the 
Divine Mind, and say, God feels about me as I do about 
myself, only more intensely, and, as it were, with the infinite 
force of his moral being. He may be benevolently inclined 
towards me, but he can take no delight in one who does not 
love what is good earnestly enough to do it though at a cost, 
—one who declines to take this part in the struggle out of 
which the highest things are born. 

Now, how to deal with this consciousness of sin is the 
question of the apostle. We want it to quicken us, but it 
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threatens to slay us. We need to meet it with a sense of 
forgiveness, but it should be a forgiveness which so touches 
and renews our souls that we thoroughly repent, and, 
by our new obedience, know that we are forgiven. We 
do not want, in finding a justifying God, to lose our just 
God. It is better that he should slay us than that we 
should part with our trust in him, and reverence for 
him. How can I be at peace with a holy God through 
a sense of his forgiving love, and yet so persuaded of 
his hatred of all that is evil, that I shall be engaged 
against evil? Is there any power or grace which will 
deliver me from a paralyzing fear, and, at the same time, 
fill me with an overmastering passion for goodness? Our 
letter presents Paul to us as engaged with this question. 
He writes about it, of course, as a Hebrew of the Hebrews 
would write, gathering up arguments, illustrations, instances 
from the Scriptures of his Church, and addressing those who 
were his fellow-believers, although of Gentile birth; and 
yet it is not hard to reach down through his forms of thought 
to experiences which are universal, and are reproduced from 
generation to generation as the religious life more and more 
comes into the light. The new life of Martin Luther was 
born out of the same conflict as this which is here so vividly 
pictured by the apostle. In this letter the answer to his 
question which the writer had found in Christianity is 
brought forward according to the need of that age, and 
chiefly as the meeting-place of Jew and Gentile, at one in 
the want and in the supply which has been provided for it, 
alike concluded in sin, and alike reconciled unto God in 
Christ. The thought of Paul argues for Christianity as 
already a well established experience, and all the better be- 
cause it is not a formal argument for Christianity. They are 
Christians to whom Paul writes, and have no thought to be 
anything else, and are only seeking to come to a better 
understanding, and a better use of their Christianity. And 
we see indirectly the way in which the writer came to be a 
Christian. He had done his best to live by his inherited 
religion; he had made the most of his confidence in the 
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flesh; he had set his face against every one, and especially 
against Jesus and his follower Stephen in their endeavors to 
weaken his reliance upon the traditions of the fathers; he 
had sought for peace in the abundance of religious observ- 
ances and in a punctilious legality; but the law could not 
save him and the Infinite love was hidden from him. At 
length in the divine Providence the dayspring came; 
Christ was revealed in his heart. So far as the revelation 
was inward it came gradually. He began to suspect that 
what he was opposing was what he needed. The good 
came to him first as evil, and its approaches were those of 
the tempter. Perhaps he looked upon Jesus as too much 
the friend of publicans and sinners, as healing the hurt of 
God’s people with a false cry of peace, as substituting the 
excitement of the moment for the slowly maturing experi- 
ence of years. It was a kind of fanaticism which as a good 
Hebrew, he was engaged to resist. But God had provided 
for him. He had chosen him to be an instrument in his 
hands for a work which should be second only to that of 
Jesus; indeed, the further divine unfolding of that Reconcil- 
iation, the next step in the proceeding of the Spirit. I 
cannot avoid the conclusion that this internal struggle was 
going on in the mind of Paul long before he had paid any 
serious attention to the outward history and claims of the 
gospel. It belongs to that intense moral life which the 
Jews’ religion was intended, in the divine education, to call 
forth. Wherever in Jerusalem or in Rome there was a 
sincere Hebrew, this life would so appear with its anxieties 
and its agonies. The law entered that offences might 
abound, that sin might be seen to be sin, that the lsh 
moral nature might be made to appear. 

Now it is beyond all dispute that in substance, if not in 
the precise form which we have given to it, Paul had 
fought this fight and had prevailed. His mind had been 
abidingly calmed and quickened. He had passed from what 
Hairs tis loner ae 

) it 1s as good for Gentile as 
for Jew; and those who for the time have rejected it and 
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seem to be castaways, will not always reject it: God must 
have somehow provided for the return of his banished ones. 
Paul does not come before us as one who is seeking to have 
our great religious conceptions of man and his worlds super- 
naturally authenticated; he writes as one who, however he 
may be, and because he is persuaded of God and immortality, 
would have no peace save as he could be reconciled to God. 
He is not concerned as to where he is to be or how long he 
is to be; but as to what he is now and shall be forever. He 
is not asking whether there is a God, but how does God 
regard him. He would be at one with God in a sense of 
divine forgiveness, and a worker with God in a persuasion 
of divine help. There can be no doubt that he had found 
relief. He was in a thoroughly healthy spiritual condition. 
His Christianity was, as we say, experimental, and he lived 
by means of it a divine life in a hope which was full of 
immortality. 

I have expanded and paraphrased this record which Paul 
has been willing that we should read, and present it as a 
marvellous testimony to the moral and spiritual power which 
was redeeming him and his world. In putting his words to 
this use, I am well aware that to many who in our day have 
interpreted the writings of the apostle, all this experience 
of his has seemed purely subjective, his agony and his peace 
the action and the reaction of his own devout soul. He 
wrought out this salvation for himself with the help of his 
father’s God, and it was simply the inevitable outcome of . 
his national religion. And they go on to say that what Paul 
found in himself he chose to ascribe to Christianity, or 
rather to Christ, whom he had never personally known, and 
whom, accordingly, he fashioned out of his own mind and 
heart and imagination; that, in short, Paul, not Jesus, is to 
be regarded as the founder of our religion. Of course if this 
be so, the whole epistle gives us no help in any endeavor to 
place Jesus before our eyes as one who has stood in the 
midst of us. But, on the other hand, if it is not so, we have 
in this writer a most conspicuous and instructive instance of 
the highest kind of influence; and when we trace back to 
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its source the work wrought upon Paul, the marvellous 
personality of Jesus begins to take on some true proportions. 

Now let it first be noticed that had Jesus done less 
for Paul, had he not become a Christ within him, and, 
as it were, another and diviner soul, there would have 
been no ground for this theory of a subjective Christianity. 
I venture to say that only the searching quality of this 
influence of Jesus upon his out-of-due-time convert, chang- 
ing his very thought and recreating him from above, lends 
any color of reasonableness to the assertion that the Chris- 
tianity of Paul was simply the abundance of his own spiritual 
and moral being, and owed nothing to any mediation of 
Jesus. There would be no room for such a supposition had 
Paul simply conquered his prejudices and changed his opin- 
ions about some external evidence, and had declared himself 
satisfied that Jesus came from God because no man could do 
the miracles which he did, except God were with him. It 
could not have been said in that case, “Judaism has ex- 
panded and blossomed and calls itself Christianity.” If the 
religion of Paul had been at second hand, there would have 
been no question as to its origin. “He is repeating the 
words of another,” we should have said. But his religion is 
at first-hand. It isa part of him. It is the abundance of 
his own heart. So we have, at all events, a most earnest 
and religious soul brought to a crisis in his spiritual life. 
His old religion had done all it could for him, and it was not 
alittle. It had brought home to his consciousness a very 
deep want, a want which, as he assumes, others who have 
had a training like his must feel with him. And the ques- 
tions which he is asking are such as it would seem no man 
can answer. They relate to the thoughts of God concerning 
him. ‘They can be met only by one who shall be able to 
assure him in the name of God. Certainly it will not be 
enough for him to be in a more hopeful mood, and to take a 
more cheerful view of the religious situation. The crisis 
calls for an influx of heavenly light and love, with or with- 
out mediation. Here, one would say, is the very man either 
to accept a religion if there is one in the world which is fitted 
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for him and is within his reach, or to be made the mediator 
of a new religion and speak from God, in God’s name, and 
not as impressed by another, and so become himself a new 
light among men. There were Jewish monotheists in Judea, 
and everywhere, who never became anything more, who 
continued, perhaps, to make proselytes to their ancient faith, 
but neither accepted the religion which Jesus brought, nor 
added any other religion to the world. Paul was found by 
the new religion, and went about proclaiming with the 
utmost zeal and self-sacrifice that great faith his own and 
yet not his own; he did lift Jewish monotheism into Chris- 
tianity, and that from being monotheists they had been 
raised, together with him, into this gospel and had become 
Christians, was the one thing which he seems to have had 
in common with these Romans. It was “known throughout 
the world” that they gladly called themselves not merely 
monotheists, but Christians, and, having heard about them, 
in his joy and rejoicing he had written to them; for, some- 
how, he and they had been blessed with a new religion. Is 
there any blessing to be compared with it? 

But is it anything more than theory which undertakes to 
set aside our apostle’s explicit and implicit recognition of 
one Jesus as the explanation under God of all this? Why 
should we say that Paul thought out and prayed out a relig- 
ion, called it “belief in Jesus as the Christ,” and then out 
of a full heart wrote about it to some religious people in 
Rome who, strangely enough, seem to have passed through a 
similar experience? The answer is in our letter. I do not 
know how language could express the utmost loyalty of 
discipleship more clearly and powerfully than it is declared 
in the opening sentences of this epistle. We learn from 
them, as distinctly as words can tell, under what mastery 
Paul had been laboring and suffering during those twelve 
years or more of which we have scarcely any record; and 
the Jesus who wrote no book, and the books of whose 
friends omit so many details which we long to know, is 
revealed to us as the very power, wisdom, and love of God 
in this “servant of Jesus Christ”; this man “separated 
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unto the gospel of God concerning his son Jesus Christ our 
Lord,” by whom he has “received grace and apostleship,”’ 
and whose name he blends with the name of “God our 
Father” in his sweet benedictions. It is all “through Jesus 
Christ.” It is the “gospel of his Son.” It is this gospel in 
which “the righteousness of God is revealed.” “God is 
judging the secrets of men by Jesus Christ.” He is search- 
ing their hearts by the spirit of his Son, and yet also “ they 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
blessing which he has gained is inseparably bound up with 
that terrible fact of the violent death of Jesus. Through 
that dying, pardon and new life have reached them. That 
sacrifice has at once fulfilled and put an end to all sacrifices ; 
they are reconciled to God without falling into any moral 
indifference or laxity. The “eternal life” which God is 
giving them is through Jesus Christ. The new spirit which 
is bearing fruit in the world is the spirit of Christ. He 
writes of the “‘love of Christ,” Christ’s love of us, our love 
for him. The truth which he speaks is “the truth in 
Christ.” They are “one body in Christ.” They are to “ put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.” “They live to the Lord and 
they die to the Lord.” They are to “stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ.” He is “persuaded by the Lord Jesus.” 
God is “the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” What Paul 
has done, “Christ has wrought by him.” He _ beseeches 
them “for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake.” Some persons 
will have it that Paul created the Christ; that needing a 
reconciling God he lifted Jesus into such a being ; accepted 
and spiritualized the wonderful stories which his disciples 
were telling about him; became as zealous in his advocacy 
as he had been in his hatred of the gospel, and really founded 
the religion which he claimed to have received. If we can 
trust his own emphatic and reiterated words, the facts were 
_precisely the other way. If there has ever been an instance 
of one who has “lived because Christ lived,” and so fulfilled 
the word of Jesus, Paul is that instance. Christ was his life, 
a sun in his soul, just as the sun is in the plants as well as 
in the sky, but the source of his inward abundance just the 
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same. And is it not perfectly legitimate and satisfactory 
to learn what a man was in our world by studying his 
influence upon friends who surrendered their souls to his 
guidance? And if we find in these friends transcendently 
pure and sweet religious and moral experiences, shall we 
say that they are theirs and not his to whom they steadily 
refer them? I do not see how it can be denied that had 
there been no Jesus there would have been no Paul, and 
that the gospel which Paul preached was directly or indi- 
rectly caught from the lips and learned from the life of Jesus, 
the inflowing of the Master’s grace and truth. It was colored, 
of course by Paul’s thought. The universal want took its own 
special expression; but the modes and forms are secondary 
and subsidiary to the deep, underlying need; and whilst it is 
still the Hebrew who speaks, Jew and Gentile are all one in 
Christ, and what at first had scandalized and antagonized his 
Jewish mind, became profitable beyond the rest for doctrine 
and inspiration. 

In a few years more the story of this Jesus will be vari- 
ously told by his personal disciples and their friends. The 
materials for such compositions were already in existence, 
records upon minds and hearts; it is likely, also, upon parch- 
ments. It would be utterly unreasonable to conclude that 
in all ways there was not the most intense activity in the 
rising community of disciples. But these wonderful writ- 
ings are anticipated by this letter in which the Master and 
one of the most engaged and enthusiastic of disciples are 
brought before us, spirit with spirit; we see God in Christ 
reconciling a soul unto himself; the most interior and spirit- 
ual work goes forward to a successful issue, as it were, 
before our eyes, and the miracle wrought upon the inward 
being and described in the epistle, prepares us to hear of 
outward miracles described in the gospels, and so lifts us 
into faith that these miracles are credible and welcome and 
helpful, because they are the signs of life and power within. 
I have already learned a great deal about Jesus when I have 
heard from this writer what even against his will, and, as it 
were, in spite of himself, he had done for his soul, how he 
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had come between him and God, not to divide but to recon- 
cile and to persuade him that God is one in his justice and 
love, in not suffering us to perish whilst he keeps us to 
the law, and by taking away our sins shows! us that our sins 
are forgiven. Such a work as this which we see to have 
been wrought upon’ Paul awakens in us an intense curiosity 
about the Master Worker, who has crossed the path of this 
earnest Hebrew, and made him a minister of the faith unto 
all nations. How much, we say, he might have told us of 
this wonderful man! taken for granted, so to speak, in all 
his amazing majesty and gentleness, and yet revealed only in 
his effect upon the writer. There is something almost ago- 
nizing sometimes in the silence of that teeming and creative 
age. If we only had some of Paul’s memoranda, some 
details of the way in which Jesus reached him! In his 
letters, he is simply unfolding his thoughts to those, who, 
however they may have for the time misunderstood and mis- 
applied their religion, were Christians with him. We ask, 
How did he so preach Jesus to Jew and Gentile, not yet con- - 
verted, that the impression which was made upon him was 
made upon them? Men could not believe, he says, without 
a preacher. Now what precisely did he preach? It was not 
only that those who heard him came to feel as he felt by the 
way of spiritual and moral sympathy. The Master himself 
must have made a fresh impression upon each fresh soul. 
One after another they were brought to Christ, and some out- 
ward story was the channel and instrument of inward and 
spiritual grace. Among the possible writings of Paul there 
may have been even so blessed a Scripture as a memoir of 
Jesus. Why not one by this great Apostle as well as by 
Luke, his companion and fellow-laborer ? : 
But in the want of any such writing, it is good to know 
that precisely the Jesus whom our Evangelists afterwards 
depicted might well have done for Paul just what he 
describes in this letter as the work of Christ upon his soul. 
It would be enough to say that he from whose lips the Ser- 
mon on the Mount went forth with authority, as a fresh word 
from the mouth of God, is sufficiently declared to be such a 
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strong Son of God; and this is but a part of a vast treasure 
of divine wisdom in the Christian gospels. Even the sentences 
which we call “the Beatitudes,” might well have been the 
truth from the lips of him whose words were spirit and life 
which saved the soul of Paul. And there is room here to distin- 
guish, as too many have failed to do, between our compara- 
tively slender knowledge of the external life of Jesus, and our 
inability to arrange what is known in a chronological order, 
and our abundant acquaintance with that divine mind and 
heart which were given to be the life and light of the world. 
‘The humanity is so far pronounced that we know it to be 
there, and that it must have been very sweet; it is indistinct 
only for our weak senses, as when an earthly object is half- 
illumined and half-hidden by the exceeding brightness of the 
sun. But the faith, hope, and love, the thought and feeling, 
the character, the truth about life, what we call the spirit, 
could hardly be made plainer or brought nearer than we find 
them in the gospels, if Jesus were visibly to come again. 
Over against the Christ in Paul we can set the Christ of the 
four Evangelists, and we can say that the good seed fell 
upon good ground,—here was the disciple and there was the 
Master. Over against this plant of God, which is so full of 
sap, and so heavy with fruit, and has absorbed such an 
abundant life, we can see the sun in the heavens, from which 
came the light and warmth, and we say, The sun of that 
soul was that Saviour dear. If we had only these letters by 
Paul, we should read them with the most eager curiosity as 
to the wonderful one in whose name he speaks. If such be 
the disciple, what must have been the Master? If such the 
servant, what the Lord? If the disciple created the Master, 
then the disciple is the Master. He whom we call the 
Master is simply the reflex of his own high and pure soul. 
The books preclude any such fantastic supposition. What- 
ever criticism may be made upon some of their details, and 
however they may seem to be colored by the age, they 
bring into the clearest light an altogether unique person- 
ality; and if quality, not quantity, is what we prize, it would 
eb infinitely better to lose all else that ever was written, 
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than to have lost our gospels; I say to have lost them, 
because were the four books to perish to-day, they could be 
reproduced from the records upon human minds. 

But whilst we should have prized beyond all price any 
memorials of the Master from his great convert, there is a 
real compensation for their absehce in the deeply experi- 
mental character of this letter. It is valuable not primarily 
as a cento of rich quotations, a Christian anthology, an argu- 
ment, or a series of arguments, based upon reported teach- 
ings of Jesug; indeed, we might, without losing what is most 
helpful, pass over large portions of the argumentation, and 
decline to follow the writer in all his reasonings; it records 
rather the entrance of a life and the drawing of a human 
soul into a diviner and sweeter light; this it is which chiefly 
engages the reader. The letter is the story of a spiritual 
deliverance. Here is a man who has found peace with God 
and the privilege of loving and serving him. It is the fact 
which interests us, and that such a work was done,—this 
far more than its relation to the writer’s inherited religious 
convictions and the reasonings by which he seeks to adjust 
the new to the old. The new religion is bearing fruit in a 
new state of moral and religious feeling. ‘The entrance of 
thy Word giveth light.” One has come who can “ minister 
to a mind diseased.” He has brought into our world a way 
of thinking and feeling about God which is his own, and yet 
proves to be communicable, a blessed mastery and contagion, 
a mind and heart in others as in him. Paul in this epistle is 
the interpreter of this life. He is one of the new men in 
Christ Jesus, one of the fruits of the new growth, one of the 
works of the new creation. Morever, the want which is 
thus met is one of the deepest and most abiding wants of 
our nature, inseparable from moral and spiritual growth, 
even more vital than our hunger for immortality,— for who 
would desire to live on and on with a sense that God had 
departed from him ? 

And the epistle comes to us with the fruitful suggestion 
that to keep alive and increase Christianity in the world, we 
must ourselves come to be healed by it. It can never be 
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neglected or under-estimated where men feel the wants 
which Paul felt, and are sensible of the relief which Paul 
experienced. The history of the religion may be vari- 
ously interpreted as the thoughts of men change and 
their knowledge is enlarged; what are called its evidences 
may gain or lose in weight as time goes on; but all the 
while the work of the gospel may be steadily advancing, and 
for our interest in it, much which has shielded the truth as 
an outer covering will attract very little attention. One 
may believe in all that has been recorded and told about 
Jesus and not believe in Jesus at all. When he has opened 
our eyes then we believe in him. When, seeing ourselves, 
we are giving sight to others, we are spreading his gospel. 
The great thing is the personal message of Jesus to every 
human soul. In this personal message we have a religion of 
nature and reason, deeply founded in the very constitution 
of things, and not in any arbitrary appointments and theo- 
logical fictions, however they may be called divine. Chris- 
tianity is presented to us in this letter as the natural, 
necessary, and sufficient instrument for the removal of all 
evil, sin, and disorder out of the creation. We need, strictly 
speaking, to ask but one question about it: Does it heal our 
hurt? and the question is as much to the purpose and as 
timely now as when the apostle wrote in those first eventful 
years. 

This letter will have especial attractions for all those who 
are beginning to see that the question about miracles is 
quite distinct from the question about revelations. It is 
wholly conceivable that the experiences of which our epistle 
is such a blazing record should have been reached in a 
world, the order of whose natural laws had never been in 
the slightest degree disturbed. The wonders of intellectual 
and ethical forces may be quite independent of things seen 
-and temporal. ‘The kingdom of God which cometh not 
with observation, because it is within us, and is its own 
sign, had been passing from heart to heart, coming out into 
clear human consciousness, and the world teemed with men 
and women whose souls had been illumined, redeemed, com- 
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forted, their sins at once manifested, forgiven, and taken 
away, and the heavens opened above them forever. There 
were what were called “fruits of the spirit”? which were as 
real in their way as the fruits that men gather from the 
trees and from the fields with every returning harvest; and 
whilst the increase of earth is only fora time, this abundance 
is forever. From that day to this, the life which then came 
into the light has been one of the realities of human experi- 
ence, at times almost lost to the Christian world in the deep 
night of superstition, but still coming forth anew as the 
thoughts of men’s hearts were quickened by the still pro- 
ceeding spirit. By no means absolutely foreign to the 
Church of the Middle Ages, it is the very essence of Protes- 
tant Christianity, and bound up with the fears and hopes, 
the aspiration and love of souls more than can be numbered. 
The life of which this letter is a confession and a transcript, 
was more real to our fathers in Christianity than any out- 
ward life. What they called their “exercises” was occu- 
pied with it. Their spiritual “relations” were expressed in 
these words of Paul. The Christ in him was their Christ. 
They, too, were slain by the law, revived by the gospel, new- 
created by the spirit of life in their risen Lord; they looked 
not so much upon the things which are seen as upon the things 
which are unseen; their life was hid with Christ in God. 
They found in this religious experience the fulness of Divine 
communications, the very nearness and frequency of his 
presence who turns the hearts of men as the rivers of water 
are turned, who hath in all nations those that know him and 
seek him, whose voice may be recognized in the whispers of 
conscience, and who has spoken by the lips of his Son words | 
that are echoed forever in every faithful and truth-loving 
heart. More or less, with or without sufficient evidence of 
objective reality, of wonders in the world around answering 
to the wonders in the world within, those who have lived 
this life have been compassed about by signs in the firma- 
ment, hand-writings upon the wall, incarnations of evil and 
good, demons and angels. To this day these outward expe- 
riences are found to be almost inseparable from the wonders 
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of the kingdom within, and there are more things in the 
heaven and on the earth of the rapt believer than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy, and of which science is only 
prepared to say that, at the most, they are not impossible. 
But as there are those who are altogether possessed by the 
new life, and yet neither dream dreams, nor see visions, and, 
like John Baptist, work no miracles, it is good to find how 
real this testimony of the spirit to our spirits always is, and 
that the revelation of Christ in our hearts may be as inde- 
pendent of everything commonly called supernatural, as the 
divine speech in our souls which is conscience, and at whose 
bidding we strive for the knowledge of whatsoever things 
are pure, honest, lovely, and of good report is independent 
of any outward authentication. God speaks in the thunder 
only to those who hear this still, small voice. The divine 
interpretation of our world begins, and can only begin, 
within. All Nature-gods must worship the God of gods 
whose throne is in our hearts, and though Nature should be 
stronger than he, and have her way even to slaying us, yet 
would we hold fast by our integrity and our simple trust in 
holy love. Suppose that the preachers of Christianity 
should postpone for a time all discussions about evidences, 
and devote themselves to the unfolding and application of 
experimental Christian truths as they lived in the mind and 
heart of the writer of this epistle, and in his spiritual chil- 
dren, would they not return to their investigations and argu- 
ments at once with a deepened sense of the importance of 
the religion to be verified, and with a conviction that some- 
how it had been verified, and that to argue for it is as need- 
less and impertinent as to go about pointing to the shadows 
as evidences that the sun shines? I should be almost ready 
to say, No matter where the letter was written, or when, or 
whence it came, read it and it will be as the Voice of the 
Spirit to your heart, and He who guided the great apostle 
into these blessed persuasions and holy hopes, will guide you 
in like manner. 

And now there may be room to say that the wonder of 
this writing will be brought home to us more vividly by 
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directing our attention to the world in which the little 
company for whose sake these words were written, cherished 
their faith and bore their testimony. We are much in the 
habit, in our day, of regarding our religion as the outcome of 
the age, the product of moral and spiritual forces which had 
long been at work in the Jewish and Gentile worlds. Ina 
very important sense this is true; all earlier dispensations 
prepared the way for the revelation in Jesus Christ. But 
when the light broke at last upon the world, what a day it 
was as it came out of the darkness! Here we have a body 
of practical, experimental divinity, the text-book for count- 
less sermons and conferences of earnest Christians, food for 
the most eager and exacting soul, scarcely fitted to any who 
have not attained a certain spiritual maturity, and yet the 
world around, the world in which this little world lived, 
was agreed in loathing and hating these disciples of Jesus. 
To the multitude in Rome, as in every other city, they were 
atheists; and they did not hesitate to charge them with the 
vilest practices. Only a very few years after Paul wrote 
this letter, the Christians were charged by Nero with burn- 
ing the city; and, although the charge was not credited, it 
was admitted on all hands that they were capable of it, and 
that the terrible sufferings which fell upon them were their 
due. The record of Tacitus concerning this people is simply 
this: that “they were universally hated for their shameful 
deeds.” Not many years later, a Roman governor whose 
province was overrun by them, after a careful investigation 
of their opinions and usages, can discover nothing but a 
foolish and boundless superstition, and punishes the adhe- 
rents to the new religion simply on the ground of their 
hostility to the national worship. Rome could tolerate 
almost everything, but not Christianity. Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, religious, wise, humane as he was, had no pa- 
tience with the new faith, and even held that the Christians 
died for it only out of mere defiance; he perhaps pitied, but 
none the less did he feel called upon to punish the Christians ; 
so hard was it for the truth to win its way even among 
those who surely seemed to be of the truth if any such there 
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be. We say involuntarily, “Hidden from the wise and 
mighty and revealed unto babes!” ‘Which none of the 
princes of the world knew!” It was the growth of the 
ages, and yet also a new gift out of the heavens for which 
only a few were prepared; and, again it was true that “He 
came to his own and his own received him not.” Somehow, 
there was still a great gulf; these precious thoughts of God, 
duty, immortality, human obligation, divine justice, and 
compassion got no recognition, probably no audience, from 
the scholars, the philosophers, the statesmen of the day. It 
was all foolishness, or worse, to them. The second Chris- 
tian century had almost closed before any classic writer 
deigns to discuss the new religion,— Lucian, first only scoff- 
ingly, then Celsus more seriously, but in the most bitter and 
partisan spirit, and as one who insisted that all it contained 
which was of any value, was borrowed from other sources, 
and borrowed only to be misused. Even then, when, accord- 
ing to the most destructive critics, our gospels must have 
reached their present condition and recognition, and Chris- 
tian churches everywhere flourished, Celsus, the Platonist, 
treated Jesus as a disreputable and vulgar impostor, a mere 
conjuror, punished deservedly for his crimes; the stories 
told of him miserable fabrications of interested followers ; 
whilst he claimed with some color of truth, so severe had 
been the persecution, that the movement was wholly unim- 
portant, and was plainly dying out. Platonist as he was, 
this “growth of the age” found in him no single point of 
contact,— a pretty plain indication, by the way, that its 
humanitarianism, and, as we may say, Sermon-on-the-Mount 
element, rather than what may be called its latent Platonism, 
was the characteristic feature of ancient Christianity. It 
was the religion of poor people, of the unlettered and hum- 
ble; it was a ministry to the weak and weary; a worship of 
sorrow; a gospel to the sinful with which Lucian and 
Celsus had no sympathy. Not until the close of the third 
century do we find anything like a discriminating criticism 
of the new religion in the writings, or what has been allowed 
to remain of the writings, of Porphyry who, perhaps, brought 
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upon himself and his books the especial wrath of the Chris- 
tians, because some of his objections, not, indeed, to the 
religion itself, but to the way in which it was presented, 
were well founded. In his attacks we can see that the 
majesty of Jesus was at length coming into recognition even 
by those from whom, thus far, his glory had been hidden. 
It is the Apostles now, and not Jesus, who are impostors in 
ascribing to him attributes which he never claimed, and 
relating stories concerning him which were baseless. He 
would seem even to have admitted the miracles, and was 
content to find their counterparts in what was told of 
Apollonius of Tyana. The gospel was beginning to find its 
place and to be at home in the world. A generation was 
growing up which it had educated to understand its teach- 
ings, if only in some good degree; for, as to a thorough 
understanding of the Divine Teacher, how can we claim 
that even for our world? Is there any link which binds the 
ages together more intimately than this little writing of 
Paul's, once a written parchment, now a printed pamphlet; 
once in the hands of those disciples in old Rome, compassed 
about by a multitude that hated, and a more select company 
that despised them; now the bread of life to simple Christian 
souls without number, and meeting the deepest thoughts of 
many of the wisest and purest hearts? 

To part with this great epistle after only these few words, . 
seems almost like casting contempt upon it, and dismissing 
with a paragraph what may well claim a library of volumes. 
Let it be permitted to say again, though it may be a reitera- 
tion, that this slight treatment may not be without excuse, 
where the purpose is simply to break through, though only 
at one least point, the crust of custom and convention, and 
~make what was once a tract for the times, a reality in litera- 
ture, a page in the, book of human life. Add to this a deep 
conviction that a constructive Christian faith must seek for 
its first materials on the undebated and undebatable ground 
of our six, or, at the very least, four epistles of Paul, and 
the reader who has followed the writer to the end of his 
short way, will see reason why it needed not have been any 
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longer, and will not be sorry that it has not diverged, as at 
numberless points it might have done, into the rugged and 
perplexed roads of the theological commentators. It may 
be found refreshing to be able to say, though only for a 
moment, whatever else may be in dispute, and still to be 
authenticated, here, at all events, is Christianity as it worked 
in one mind and heart, and was held as divinely true and 
unspeakably significant, whilst still the light of the Heav- 
enly One lingered upon earth, and his generation had not 
passed away. So taught the most famous convert to our 
faith in that day when its Spirit was poured out over all 
flesh, and prophesying in the name of Jesus was changing 
the face of human society and bringing in a new world 
whose law, however slowly established, shall be righteous- 
ness, and whose end shall be peace. 

Rurus ELLs. 
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THE GENEVAN REFORMATION.* 
EV 


Calvin’s return to Geneva was a triumph. As soon as he 
arrived, on the 13th of September, 1541, he presented him- 
self before the council, and, after having stated the motives 
of his first refusals, he exhorted them to prevent fresh mis- | 
fortune by proceeding without delay to make a religious 
organization, and declared that on this condition alone 
would he take the responsibility of directing the new church. 
The council acceded to his proposal. Accordingly, they 
commissioned him, jointly with others, to draw up ecclesi- 
astical ordinances, and to frame a compact body of law from 
the civil and political rescripts of the State; a labor into 
which the reformer infused the rigor of his principles and. 
the severity of his character. 

The religious constitution was completed in November, 
1541. The ordonnances giving it binding effect were 
adopted, without opposition, by the general council, on the 
twentieth of the same month. This constitution, the founda- 
tion of which had been indicated by Calvin at Strasburg in 
the second edition of L’institution Chrétienne, was especially 
designed to bring back the Church to its primitive condition. 
With this end in view, the form which he gave to the new 
Protestant Church was extremely simple. It contemplated 
the introduction of ministers to authorize the doctrines,and 
officiate at the sacraments; also laymen, under the name of 
Ancients, to exercise a surveillance over morals, and main- 
tain discipline. The ministers were chosen by the ecclesias- 
tics, and confirmed by the councils which elected the An- 
cients. It was provided that there should be in Geneva five 
ministers and three coadjutants; that, under the presidency 
of one among them, they should constitute a conference to 
meet every Friday for consultation upon the Scriptures; 


* A translation from the Memoires Historiques of Frangois Auguste Marie Mignet, 
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that, if they should not be in agreement, the Ancients should 
seek to reconcile them, provided the point in contest were 
not decided by the council; that they should deliver three 
sermons on Sunday, and, besides, should preach on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays of each week; that they should 
have charge of the instruction of the children; that they 
should visit the sick, and superintend the deacons charged 
with the administration of the hospitals; that, together 
with twelve Ancients selected —two from the Close Council, 
four from the Council of Sixty, six from the Council of Two 
Hundred,—they should constitute a consistory, meeting 
every Thursday, whose duties should consist in inspecting 
the conduct of every person, in denouncing, prosecuting, and 
punishing all who might be found sinning against the rules 
of the Reformation. This tribunal of morality had a public 
officer to summon delinquents before it. For a first offence, 
they were to reprimand; for a repetition of the first offence, 
to cut off from the communion; and in case the penalty of 
such sins, having assumed the form of misdemeanors, were a 
fine or imprisonment, they were to report to the council, 
which, in such case, itself gave decision and applied punish- 
ment. Besides the right of censure, the right of excommu- 
nicating was lodged with the consistory. It seemed to have 
only a moral authority; but controlling, as it did, the will 
of the councils, it became the organ of the power of the com- 
monwealth. 

Gradually the places of evil resort were suppressed, the 
taverns closed, the dancing prohibited. Every act of de- 
bauchery was punished with six days’ imprisonment on 
bread and water, and a fine of sixty sows. Adultery, which, 
later, was subject to the penalty of death, at that time 
exposed one only to nine days’ in prison and a fine propor- 
tioned to the wealth of the offender. People could assemble 
in only three places, designated by the council, to play at 
quoits, skittles, and bowls, under the supervision of a mem- 
ber of the council. Men were forbidden to wear slashed 
doublets and hose, and chains of gold and silver; women 


were forbidden to wear ornaments of gold, or gilded head- 
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dresses upon the head, embroidery on the sleeves, and more 
than two rings on their fingers. They regulated the food as 
well as the clothing, and it was not permitted at any feast 
or wedding to have more than three courses, and at each 
course, not more than four dishes. Every year an inspection 
of every house was to be made by the Ancients, in order to 
judge of the manner of life, and appraise the attainment in 
knowledge of the occupants. This religious town, in its 
transition from morals so loose to morals so severe, from 
such a life of pleasure to duties so serious and yet doleful, 
was stamped, as it were, with the seal of Jesus Christ, and 
his name was inscribed on each of the gates, above the armo- 
rial bearings of the town. 

Calvin gradually became the virtual head of the republic. 
Viret had returned to Lausanne, and Farel had taken up his 
abode at Neufchatel. Invested, as long as he lived, with the 
presidency of the conference and the consistory (the office 
not being an annual one until 1564, after his death), he 
began, in the name of religion, to exercise. sovereign sway 
over these burghers heretofore so undisciplined and indepen- 
dent. His supremacy was more real than apparent. He 
lived on a hundred crowns (about $50), the amount of 
salary received from the republic as professor of theology. 
He led a most simple and busy life. Besides his professor’s 
chair, which he occupied three times a week with great 
credit, he preached eight days in every fortnight, and often 
twice on Sunday. Every Thursday he attended the meeting 
of the consistory; every Friday, that of the conference; 
he visited the sick; he maintained an immense correspond- 
ence in Europe with the chief scholars and the political and 
religious leaders of Protestantism, and with the secret 
churches of France. He, furthermore, found time to com- 
pose every year one or two works designed to set forth or 
defend his doctrines, in addition to the publication of his 
sermons and lectures, which they had succeeded in reporting 
stenographically. It is true, he slept very little, and spent 
a part of the night in dictating. The derangement of his 
stomach, which had been ruined by mental over-work, 
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allowed him to take only one, meal in the twenty-four hours; 
after this meal, he usually walked for a quarter of an hour 
and returned to study. But if he was sober, disinterested, 
diligent, indefatigable, he was sour, haughty, imperious, 
vindictive, violent. His irascibility, which made him inca- 
pable of bearing contradiction, and his domineering spirit 
exposed him to many enmities. “Some people,” said he, 
“spread ridiculous reports of my vast wealth and great 
power; others talk of my pomp and luxury, as if luxury 
could be laid to the charge of a man who is content with 
one, slight, ordinary meal and common clothing, and who 
exacts no more frugality from the humblest than he exhibits 
himself. As for the power which they envy, I could wish 
that, in this respect, they stood in my place. They fancy 
that I am a reigning sovereign because I am overwhelmed 
with work. If some few, while I continue in this life, 
cannot divest themselves of the idea that I possess great 
riches, my death some day will make it clear. I confess 
that I am not poor, because I wish for no more than I 
have.” ; 

Indeed, the power and reforms of Calvin were not to be 
established without exciting the alarm and again encounter- 
ing the opposition of the political party of the Libertins, 
who bore with impatience the authority of the consistory 
and the rule of strangers in Geneva. They accused Calvin 
of wishing to play the prince and the bishop, and of impos- 
ing upon a town, which had conquered its liberty, a yoke 
more galling than that of its former sovereigns. The captain- 
general, Ami Perrin, who bore him a mortal hatred, had 
assumed the leadership of this party since the death of John 
Philip. Spite of the enmities which he aroused, and the 
threats uttered against him, Calvin, none the less, proceeded 
toward his object, crushing all opposition. The most influ- 
ential men were subject to his rigor. He prosecuted the 
captain-general, Ami Perrin; summoned his wife before the 
consistory; sentenced the counsellor, Peter Ameaux, to 
make due apology, toreh in hand, for having said that he 
preached a false doctrine and was a very bad character; and 
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cast Francis Favre into prison for having declared that he 
would not accept the post of captain of the Arquebusiers if 
there were to be Frenchmen in the company, adding that he 
heartily wished all these Frenchmen in France. Against 
the Libertins spiritual he raged with still greater cruelty 
than against the Libertins political, because to their denial 
of his power they added a contempt of his doctrines. One 
of them, Peter Gruet, who had posted at St. Peter’s a writ- 
ing in which he opposed the strictures of the consistory, and 
threatened all abjuring priests with the fate of Werli of 
Friburg, having been discovered, was put to the torture, 
and condemned, for the crime of irreligion, to decapitation. 

This tyranny over morals, and this cruel conduct moved 
all the friends of liberty in Geneva to indignation. In 1648, 
they profited by the increasing sharpness of the censures of the 
consistory, by the admission of many foreigners to the rights 
of citizenship, and by the excommunication of Philibert 
Berthelier, son of the famous Berthelier, to begin the attack. 
Berthelier, Balthasard Sept, and Philibert Bonna had been 
met in the street by Minister Chauvet, as théy were taking 
liberties with a woman who was passing. Being reproved, 
they insulted him. The consistory excommunicated them, 
and reported to the council that they would neither be 
admitted to the communion, nor accepted as sponsors until 
they had made reparation for their insolence. The party of 
the Libertins complained bitterly of the insufferable public 
censure directed against them. They demanded that no 
more new burghers, who augmented the foreign faction in 
Geneva, should be received; that the council should have 
power to imprison only, as of old, for the three crimes of rob- 
bery, murder, and high treason, and that it should revoke the 
penalties recently introduced by ecclesiastical decree; finally, 
that deprivation of communion belonged, not to the con- 
sistory, but to the magistrate, who ought to be the sole relig- 
ious sovereign, as at Berne, Basle, Ziirich, and in Germany. 

Up to 1552, the council waged against Calvin a war of 
detraction. At that time, it became more ageressive. On 
the 5th of February, the ministers having demanded of the 
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Council of Two Hundred more stringent edicts against blas- 
phemy and wantonness, their attempt was repulsed with 
violent demonstration; and the Libertins took good care to 
say to the populace: “ You see how they mean to govern us 
with these edicts of the Frenchmen and John Calvin.” 
They managed their cause so well that they carried the 
elections of 1553. The syndics were chosen of their party. 
Several of the Libertins were elected members of the petty 
council, and ministers were excluded from the general coun- 
cil on the ground that priests were not members thereof in 
the former times. Foreigners were deprived of their arms; 
the powers of the consistory were attacked. Being the con- 
trolling party, the Libertins in the petty council demanded 
that that body should assume the direction of the adminis- 
tration of the communion. In spite of the representations 
addressed to it by Calvin and all the ministers of the town 
and the environs, the petty council arrogated to itself the 
right of decision in matters as well ecclesiastic as civil. It 
authorized, therefore, Berthelier, who had been excommuni- 
cated five year's before, to present himself at the communion, — 
if he felt himself in a condition to receive it,—a matter 
which was left to his own conscience. 

The first Sunday in September, 1553, the day for the 
celebration of the communion, having arrived, Calvin 
preached at St. Peter’s. He exhorted all who heard him to 
receive the communion with reverence, and, at the same 
time, declared that he would die rather than give it to 
Berthelier or any one of those who had been cut off from it, 
unless they should first have made reconciliation with the 
consistory. He added that he perceived affairs to be in such 
a train that he was uncertain whether that might not be his 
last sermon in Geneva, those who had the power wishing to 
compel him to do a thing which, according to God, it was 
not lawful for him to do. “And so brethren,” said he in 
closing, “‘make no account of my person, but keep the word 
that I have preached unto you. I commend you to God and 
his grace.” 

Berthelier, with the certainty of meeting a humiliating 
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refusal, dared not present himself for communion. The 
petty council censured Calvin and the rest of the ministers, 
who declared that they would endure banishment and death 
sooner than yield on this point. The petty council there- 
upon decided, and its resolve was confirmed by the Council 
of Two Hundred, in which Calvin and the other ministers 
had a hearing, that whoever should err, should, for the first 
offence, be warned privately; that for a second offence, he 
should be exhorted by two or three members of the con- 
sistory; and that, if he did not amend, he should be turned 
over to the council to be sentenced, and that their sentence 
should be executed. At the same time, the right of inter- 
dicting from the communion without the order of the petty 
council was taken from the consistory. 

But the ministers stood firm, and declared that their con- 
sciences would not allow them to submit to these resolu- 
tions. They said that to them Jesus Christ, in the persons 
of his apostles, had accorded power to bind and to loose; 
that the magistrates ought to exercise this power no more 
thon they, in their turn, ought to take part in the secular 
government, and that, just as the ministers of God obeyed 
the orders of the seigniory, so it was due that the seigniory 
should put its power in subordination to the power and 
word of Jesus Christ. ‘Their obstinacy, which lasted, with- 
out flinching, more than a year, ended in conquering the 
will of the councils. Urged by the repeated instances of 
Calvin and the consistory, the councils decided, on the 24th 
of January, 1555, that the previous edicts should be binding. 
This success was followed by another. The Calvinists 
chose the syndies at the February elections. In the months 
of April and May, they admitted fifty new burghers. The 
defeated party seized this opportunity to raise a riot, which 
the Calvinist party magnified into a plot, and were shrewd 
enough to derive some advantage from the occurrence. Ami 
Perrin put himself at the head of the lake-fishermen and 
boatmen. He attempted, on the 15th of May, by a bold 
stroke, to regain the control, but he failed; and, after the 
ill-suecess of the riot he had excited, he fled with thirty of 
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‘his followers, among whom were the chief of artillery, the 
lieutenant, two members of the petty council, and a civil 
auditor. Not appearing for trial, they were all condemned 
to death by reason of contumacy; but others, who had not 
been so fortunate as to escape from their enemies by flight, 
and among whom happened to be Francis Berthelier, were 
either beheaded or drawn and quartered. The office of 
captain-general was abolished, arms were restored to foreign- 
ers, and from that time the party of the Libertins disap- 
peared in Geneva. 

. This civil encounter had been preceded by a theological 
discussion not remotely connected with the events which 
had just occurred. It had turned on predestination and the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The controversy on predestination 
had ended in the banishment of the ex-Carmelite Bolsec, 
who had attacked with very powerful arguments the doc- 
trine of Calvin, and whom the Swiss churches had recom- 
mended to the indulgence of the Church of Geneva. The 
discussion on the Trinity had had a more cruel result. 
Servetus, who was its victim, was born in Aragon, in 1509, 
the same year as Calvin. He had studied theology and law 
before becoming a physician. Possessed of a very bold mind, 
he did not rest in his investigations, like the other innovators 
of that age, with questions of the application of Christianity 
to man; he went back to its essential character. He revived, 
with some slight variation, the Arian doctrines in regard to 
the Trinity, doctrines which the primitive Church had 
utterly condemned, and as repugnant to Catholics as to 
Protestants. When only twenty years old, he had published 
these opinions in a book entitled De Trinitatis Hrroribus, in 
which he effaced the distinction of the Three Persons, by 
making Jesus Christ a created being, and the Holy Spirit an 
emanation from God, produced, it is true, at the beginning 
of the world, but inferior to God, since they were posterior 
in order of time. The lack of equality in point of previous 
existence, destroyed the equality of substance; for eternity 
being an attribute of divinity, it was not possible to be 
co-substantial with God without being, like God, eternal, 
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and to have a point of origin in creation, and to be not its 
author, but one of its entities, was to lose the supreme 
essence of Deity. 

Servetus had early become an exile, and had lived now at 
Toulouse, then at Basle, at Paris, and at Charlieu. He had 
finally settled at Vienna, in Dauphiné, where he had prac- 
tised medicine for ten years. But his taste for theological 
discussion having got the better of a care for his safety, he 
published, in 1553, a new book, entitled Christianismi Resti- 
tituo. In it he refuted the doctrines of Calvin, and over- 
threw the very foundations of the Christian religion. The 
Trinity was here reduced to Deism, redemption to the 
enlightened exercise of free will, and salvation to the prac- 
tice of morality. According to him, men could not commit 
sin until they were old enough to know what sin was; and 
they were competent to secure salvation under all religions, 
provided they made good use of their freedom. ‘These opin- 
ions, so contrary to the Christian belief, aroused against him 
a persecution on the part of the theologians of Vienna, who 
were warned by this same Calvin of the gravity of his 
heresy. He was cast into prison, and would have been 
burned alive had he not succeeded in escaping, after having 
undergone two interrogations. He was condemned, and exe- 
cuted in effigy. 

Hoping to be able to live with less danger in the kingdom 
of Naples, he repaired thither by way of Geneva. But, 
knowing what a formidable adversary he had in that town, 
he remained in concealment during his stay there. He did 
not conceal himself, however, so securely as to escape the 
vigilance of Calvin, who discovered him and brought charges 
against him before the council. He was forthwith seized 
and thrown into prison, together with a theological student, 
named Nicholas de la Fontaine, who constituted himself a 
criminal party against him, in order that a suit might be 
made to lie against Servetus. Unfortunately for Servetus, 
the party of the Libertins was then in power. He deemed 
the theological authority of Calvin less absolute, because his 
political influence was enfeebled. This opinion, in which he 
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was supported by Berthelier, as well as the obstinacy of his 
Spanish disposition, induced him to maintain inflexibly the 
propositions he had published. In a plea which he made 
before the magistrates, he complained of his arrest and the 
suit brought against him as contrary to the maxims of the 
primitive Church, which had never prosecuted any one in 
a criminal suit for opinions expressed touching religious 
dogma. 

He furthermore said that if he were guilty of having pub- 
lished certain opinions deemed heretical at Geneva, he had 
done so neither in that town nor in any quarter under its 
jurisdiction; that the questions of which he had treated in 
his book were not within the scope of the understanding 
of people in general, but only of the learned; that no- 
where had he showed himself seditious or a disturber of 
the public peace. He closed by asking the benefit of 
counsel. But this request was denied on the ground that 
his impiety had rendered him unworthy of such legal 
advice. Thus forced to defend himself, unaided, against 
Calvin and his accusers, who twice summoned him to give 
formal replies to seventy-seven questions, he went through 
the examination with great spirit and decision. The pro- 
ceedings in his trial were communicated to the reformed 
churches of Switzerland, who, less indulgent toward him 
than toward Bolsec, wrote to the pastors of Geneva: “ We 
pray the Lord that he will grant you the spirit of prudence 
and of determination necessary to pluck away this pest from 
your Church, and from others.” The unfortunate Servetus 
was condemned to be burned alive on the 27th of October, 
1553; and he was accompanied to his death by Farel, who 
had come from Neufchatel to Geneva to support Calvin 
against the triumphant party of the Libertins. 

One man alone raised his voice against this barbarous 
execution; this was Sebastian Castalion, who composed a 
book suggested by this occurrence —De non puniendis gladio 
Haereticis,— which, however, he dared not acknowledge as 
his, but published under the assumed name of Martin 
Bellius. The protest he uttered found no echo; the opinion 
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he maintained met with no following in that stern and cruel 
age which permitted no scepticism, and punished delibera- 
tive error as a crime against God. Persecution was then 
the universal method of administrating law in the diverse 
Christian communions, and, without being aware of that 
absurdity of contradiction, he who would have been a mar- 
tyr in one place, constituted himself the executioner in 


- another. The most gentle and moderate men approved of 


the punishment of Servetus. Melanchthon applauded, and 
Theodore de Béze justified it in his book,—De Haeretiers 
gladio puniendis. Every age has its vice as well as its work, 
and every revolution its limits. The vice of that age, which 
was intolerance, sprang, like its work, which was the Refor- 
mation, from its creed. The faith which exalts and the 
indifference which tolerates cannot coexist, and that which 
led that age to shatter the Catholic unity, was, at the same 
time, what prevented it from recognizing the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the individual. This independence was, later, 
one of the consequences of its rebellion against the Romish 
Church, but one of its involuntary consequences. The intel- 
lect, which had been the auxiliary of faith in that struggle, 
in due time acquired, as its share in the victory, the liberty 
of examining, of affirming, and of being mistaken. 

It is worth noticing, that the doctrine which caused the 
death of Servetus, took its rise in countries where the Refor- 
mation was adopted neither by the governments, nor by 
minorities powerful enough to form a sect. It was main- 
tained by a considerable number of Italians who were 
driven out of Geneva, among whom figured the Neapolitan, 
Valentine Gentilis; the Piedmontese, John-Paul Alciat; the 
Sardinian, Nicholas Gallo; George Blandrata, of the Mar- 
quisate of Saluces, and Hippolytus de Carignan. Leelius 
and Faustus Socin, of Sienna, renewed and expanded it. 
There is nothing surprising in this circumstance. As the 
need of a revision of the creed was universal, so the exag- 
geration of ideas increased with the difficulty of setting a 
reform on foot. The more they fell short in practice, the 
bolder they became in theory. Thus Germany arrested the 
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innovation at Lutheranism; France led it as far as Calvin- 
ism; Spain, and, especially, Italy pushed it to the point of 
Deism. 

After this twofold advantage gained over the political 
and the religious dissenters, Calvin reigned without opposi- 
tion in Geneya. Every will bent before his, and all minds 
bowed to the yoke of his doctrines. Those who regretted 
the fall of the Libertins, and deplored the condemnation of 
Servetus, were, with pitiless rigor, banished, imprisoned, and, 
in some cases, even punished with the extreme penalty of 
the law. The foreign element increased vastly, and as many 
as three hundred new burghers were admitted in a single 
morning. Calvin himself received the right of citizenship, 
and said, with many thanks for this honor, “that if he had 
not asked for it sooner, it was that he might not give room 
for suspicions in which only too many people were inclined 
to indulge.” He proceeded to make Geneva a seminary of 
Protestantism, by erecting a college with foundations for 
seven classes, and an academy with three professorships,—of 
Hebrew, Greek, and philosophy, under the direction of The- 
odore de Béze. He encouraged the establishment of as 
many foreign churches as possible in Geneva. In fact, 
besides the French Church, there were formed Italian, 
Spanish, English, Scotch, and Flemish churches from the 
religious refugees of these various countries, who there 
awaited the opportune moment for carrying the worship 
instituted by Calvin to their respective nations. ‘That mo- 
ment arrived for some of them, but never presented itself 
for others, who died in the hope and in exile. From this 
time until the end of his life, Calvin busied himself with the 
external propagation of his doctrine. He flooded France, 
the Netherlands, England, Scotland, and Poland with his 
books and his missionaries, and became the leader of a great 
religious party. 

For the exhausting work of this wide propagandism and 
the regular labors of his ministry, he employed the remainder 
of his strength. Infirmities accumulated upon him. His 
frail constitution, which extreme temperance and a brave 
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spirit had barely succeeded in sustaining, could not long 
resist the repeated attacks of illness. His digestion was 
ruined; he had violent pains in his head, which frequently 
forced him to fast for forty-eight hours; his attackse of , 
asthma became day by day more formidable, and not infre- 
quently he raised blood. With punctuality he fulfilled, none 
the less, all his duties; and when he was unable to drag 
himself to the sanctuary, the academy, or the consistory, he 
was carried. His determination was to die like a soldier at 
his post. His friends had in vain represented to him with 
affecting anxiety that he would succumb before his time. 
He had uniformly replied, begging that they would allow 
God to find him watching, with what ability he might, over 
his work until his last breath. 

But at last his strength no longer responded to his will. 
On the 2d of February, 1564, he gave his last lecture, and 
the following Sunday, his last sermon. From that day, he 
spoke no more in public. A prey to manifold, cruel pains, 
the only words that escaped his lips were, “Lord, how 
long?” Close pressed by his illness, and feeling himself 
growing weaker, toward the end of April he believed his 
end was near. On Easter Day, he had himself carried to the 
sanctuary to partake of the communion for the last time. 
On the 25th he made his will, in which he divided among 
his brother’s family two hundred crowns, the result of his 
savings, or the proceeds of the sale of his library. 

Before his death, he desired to address to the syndics and 
the members of the petty council his last recommendations. 
On the 27th, he proposed to them to have him carried to the 
town hall; but they hastened to assemble at his house. 
After an exchange of grave salutations, and when they were 
seated, Calvin said to them, that, as God was giving him 
warning of his near departure, he had desired to hold a final 
interview with them. “I know not how sufficiently to thank 
you, noble lords,” added he, “for go many honors bestowed 
upon me; for all the tokens of your support given on so 
many occasions; for the tenderness with which you have 
accommodated yourselves to my weaknesses and my failures; 
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in short, for all the kindnesses I have received from you. It 
is true, I have been obliged to endure many contradictions 
while I have been in the service of this Church. But I am 
aware, at the same time, that nothing of that sort has hap- 
pened to me through your fault, and that this kind of dis- 
grace has been, in my case, only the result of the state of 
this world’s affairs,in which good men are always exposed 
to crosses not a few. I should much rather reproach myself 
that I have not secured for this State and Church all the 
good I could have wished, although I am able to declare 
before God that I have had a most sincere attachment for 
your republic, and that in all my actions { have ever kept in 
view the greatest good of the public. I cannot, moreover, 
refrain from acknowledging that God has permitted my min- 
istry to bear some fruit in this Church. As to the doctrine 
I have preached, I call God to witness that I have declared 
his word in all its purity, and I pray that he will not allow 
it to be changed after me.” 

He then spoke to them concerning the government of 
their republic, and exhorted them to trust always in God 
for its defence; to remain in accord with each other; to 
discharge their duties with zeal and alacrity; to pride them- 
selves on rectitude and impartiality in administering justice ; 
and to ever prefer the interests of the State to their own. 
He said in conclusion: “ Again, begging you to pardon the 
shortcomings and infirmities you have observed in me, which 
I am not ashamed to confess before men, since they are 
known to God, be pleased to accept my little labor. I pray 
that the great God may ever be your guide, and that he may 
multiply among you his most precious favors for your 
salvation and that of the poor people whom he has entrusted 
to your care.” He parted from them with a pressure of the 
hand for each, and they withdrew, touched to the heart with 
grief. 

On the morrow, all the ministers of the town and the 
environs also gathered in his room to bid him farewell. He 
exhorted them to carry on after his death, with courage and 
concord, the work they had undertaken together; to pre- 
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serve vigilantly the order which, thanks to a perseverance 
which God had blessed, he had succeeded in establishing in 
the Church of Geneva. He urged that, affairs being in 
tolerably good train, they would be all the more blame- 
worthy before God, should they allow them, through care- 
lessness, to lapse again into their former state of confusion. 
He conjured them to devote themselves wholly to the Church 
of Geneva and never to forsake it. He finished by saying: 
“ You will bear me witness, very dear brethren, that I have 
always lived with you in relations of the tenderest affection, 
and I beg you to be persuaded that I part from you with the 
same feelings. As for the rest, I ask your pardon for that 
peevish temper which I may have sometimes shown during 
my illness, and thank you that you have been disposed to 
share among you the burden of the charge I have left 
vacant.” He then shook hands with them, and they left him, 
deeply touched. 

Having learned that Farel, who was then eighty years old, 
desired to come from Neufchatel to see him once more, he 
wrote him, to dissuade the undertaking, the following letter: 
“*Good-by, very dear and most devoted brother; and, since 
it pleases God that you should remain in this world after 
me, live in the memory of our union, which has been very 
useful to the Church, and the fruit of which awaits us in 
heaven. Iam not willing that you should fatigue yourself 
on my account. Already I breathe with difficulty, and expect 
every moment my breath to fail. There remains to me the 
consolation of living and dying in Christ, who neither in life 


nor death fails his own. Farewell, again, to you and to our 
brethren.” 


But Farel, in spite of his weight of years, set out and came 
to see his dying friend. They spent an evening together, 
and Farel, having said a last good-by to Calvin, returned to - 
his church in Neufchatel. 

The disease which was encroaching upon Calvin’s life was 
slow; his end came less rapidly than he thought. He lived 
another month. On the 19th of May, two days before 
- Whit-Sunday, he desired to be present at the meeting at 
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which the ministers passed an examination of each other 
preparatory to the communion and the fraternal repast 
which, in token of friendship, they afterward took in com- 
mon. The examination and the repast took place, in accord- 
ance with his wish, at his house. He was carried from his 
bed to the table, around which were seated his colleagues, 
and said to them on entering: “ My brethren, I am coming 
to see you for the last time.” He blessed the food and tried 
to eat, and before the end of the repast was carried back to 
his bed, never more to leave it. 

His strength diminished from day to day, but he possessed 
his mental faculties to the last. On the 27th of May, about 
eight o’clock in the evening, without pain, he expired. 
Theodore de Béze, who ran to catch his last whisper, did 
not arrive in time. “I found,” said he, “that he had already 
surrendered his spirit so peacefully (being able to talk up to 
the very moment of death, in full possession of his senses 
and reason), that he seemed rather fallen asleep than dead.” 
“Thus it happened,” he adds, “that at the same moment of 
time in which the sun of that day did set, was withdrawn 
into heaven the greatest luminary, perhaps, of this world, 
accessible to the Church of God.” His death occasioned 
universal grief. He was buried the next day without parade, 
as he had himself directed, in the public cemetery of Plein- 
Palais; but the syndics, the members of the council, the 
pastors, the professors, and all the inhabitants of Geneva 
accompanied his remains to the grave with marks of respect 
and sincere mourning and sorrow. At the time of his death, 
Calvin was fifty-four years, ten months, and seventeen days 
old. 

Thus, to review our sketch, we see that Geneva, in less 
than a half-century, had passed through a complete trans- 
formation. It passed through three successive revolutions. 
The first of these revolutions freed it from the Duke of 
Savoy, who lost his delegated authority in séeking to extend 
and change it into absolute sovereignty. This revolution 
was effected through the alliance with the cantons of Berne 
and Friburg, which defended the independence of Geneva, 
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and it had for its chief instrument, Berthelier, whose life was 
the price of this patriotic service. 

The second revolution introduced into Geneva the re- 
formed worship, and destroyed the sovereignty of the bishop. 
It was accomplished through the intervention of Farel and 
the assistance of the canton of Berne, and inured to the 
benefit of the Democratic party, which, having conquered 
the Duke of Savoy, inclined to remain sole ruler of Geneva, 
and no longer to share the government with its former eccle- 
siastical prince. 

The third revolution founded a Protestant administration 
in Geneva, and subordinated to it the civil administration. 
It was carried out by Calvin seconded by the refugee for- 
eigners, and was directed against the municipal party of the 
Libertins, as the second had been against the ecclesiastical 
party of the bishop, and the first against the foreign party of 
the Duke of Savoy. The Savoyards, the Episcopal party, 
and the Democratic party succumbed, each in turn to the 
other, and all to the Calvinists. 

The first of these revolutions secured for Geneva its 
external independence; the second, its moral regeneration 
and its political sovereignty; the third, its greatness. These 
three revolutions did not merely follow each other; they 
were interlinked. Switzerland advanced to liberty, the 
mind of man to emancipation. The liberty of Switzerland 
caused the independence of Geneva, and the emancipation 
of the human mind caused its reformation. 

The changes were not effected without difficulty and war. 
But, though they disturbed the peace of the town and agi- 
tated the souls of men; though they separated families, 
caused imprisonments and exile, and sprinkled the streets 
with blood, they imparted a firm fibre to character; they 
awakened the intellect; they purified morals; they made 
citizens and men; and Geneva came forth from its trials 
transformed. It had been subject, and it became indepen- 
dent; it had been ignorant, and it became one of the lichts 
of Europe; it had been a little town, and it écanioshe 
metropolis of a great doctrine. Its learning, its constitution, 
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and its grandeur were the work of France through those 
exiles of the sixteenth century, who, unable to realize their 
ideas in their own country, carried them to Switzerland, 
whose hospitality they repaid by giving it a new worship 
and a spiritual dominion over many nations. 


FROM TICONDEROGA TO SARATOGA. 


No part of the war for American independence has in it 
more elements of real or of visible interest than what may 
be termed the flux and reflux of the Revolutionary invasion 
of Canada. From that gray dawn in May, 1775, when 
Ethan Allen, in the name of the great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress, compelled the British colonel to surrender 
the strong fortress of Northern New York, to that bright 
October day in 1777, when Burgoyne closed a campaign, 
begun with proud expectations and brilliant successes, with 
a painful surrender —from Ticonderoga to Saratoga, —the 
American colonists and the British government were en- 
gaged in a continuous struggle for mastery in the then 
almost uninhabited border-land between Canada and North- 
ern New York and New England. The hope of the Bos- 
tonians, as the Canadian peasants styled the rebels, was to 
add to the thirteen colonies all the recent conquests from 
France, and so to leave King George, on the whole North 
American Continent, no foothold and no base for hostile 
operations. The purpose of the English was to obtain full 
control of that remarkable chain of waters, which stretches 
from the St. Lawrence to New York harbor, and thus to cut 
off from the confederacy the head and heart of the rebellion,— 
Puritan New England. 

It is simply impossible to narrate here, even in the most 
concise manner, the events of three campaigns, crowded 
with striking incidents, in which successes and reverses suc- 
ceeded each other with wonderful rapidity, and at the end 
of which the war died almost within a day’s march of the 
spot of its audacious birth. As the surveyor, planting at 
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intervals a stake or flag, marks to an observing eye his 
course, so we, recalling here and there a few governing facts, 
can dimly outline the great story. March 29, 1775, John 
Brown, of Pittsfield, secret agent at Montreal of the Provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts, writes to Samuel Adams and 
Joseph Warren: “One thing I must mention as a profound 
secret. The fort at Ticonderoga must be seized as soon as 
possible. Should hostilities be commenced by the king’s 
troops, the people of the New Hampshire grants have en- 
gaged to do the business, and, in my opinion, are the most 
proper persons for the job.” This agreement of the people 
of the New Hampshire grants could hardly have been made 
much later than the middle or last of February. Two 
months before the British had committed open violence, two 
months before the blood of Lexington or the fight at Con- 
cord, these stalwart farmers of a sparsely settled province, 
which was even then struggling for its own political exist- 
ence, pledged themselves to a great act of war. With this 
bold, may we not say,mad, agreement, the annals of the 
invasion of Canada commence. May 10 and 12, 1775, as all 
the world knows, Ethan Allen, with eighty-three men, and 
Seth Warner, with a still smaller following, surprised Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point,—those keys of Canada, as Allen 
called them. Eight days after, Benedict Arnold, in a small 
armed schooner, swept before the south wind up to the gates 
of St. John’s, took one vessel, burnt many more, and ob- 
tained full control of the waters of Lake Champlain. Sep- 
tember 4, after what proved to be, on the part of the Conti- 
nental Congress, a fatal period of two and a half months of 
timidity and irresolution, Montgomery, with a small army, 
was at the mouth of the Sorel. Six weeks later he had 
taken Chambly. Another fortnight, and St. John’s, with 
two-thirds of all the regular soldiers in Canada, was in his 
possession. And on the 12th of November, by his unopposed 
entrance into Montreal, he became real master of the whole 
province, with the notable exception of the one stronghold, 
(Quebec. So swiftly had the first wave rolled on and up. 
But this was the climax of the invasion. A sharp struggle, 
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a slow decadence, and total and disastrous failure followed. 
For, on the 31st day of December, in the last fading hours of 
the year, amid a driving snow-storm, Montgomery, with a 
few hundred soldiers, joined Arnold, fresh from his amphibi- 
ous march through the wildernesses of the Kennebec and the 
Chaudiére, and made a desperate, and, as it now looks, what 
might have been, had fortune granted one smile, a success- 
ful attack upon Quebec. Bloodily repulsed, for full four 
weary, bitter months the American army kept up the appear- 
ance of resolution and military strength. But behind the 
appearance was utter exhaustion and discouragement. Mont- 
gomery dead, Arnold wounded, the small-pox depleting 
faster than whole new regiments could recruit, this shadow 
of an army held little more than the ground on which it 
encamped. Then General Carleton, the British commander, 
heavily reinforced, assumed the offensive; and on the 6th 
day of May, 1776 —the very day which completed the year 
since the Green Mountain boys gathered at Castleton to 
fulfil their agreement with Major Brown,—the hazardous 
retreat began. Back first to Three Rivers; then to the 
mouth of the Sorel; and, hastened by defeat, still more 
swiftly to St. John’s; until in the early days of July, five 
thousand wretched men, ragged, half-starved, poorly shel- 
tered, three thousand of them sick, scores of them every day 
dropping into their graves, the remnant of more than ten 
thousand who had joined in this bold venture were huddled 
around Crown Point. Not an American soldier remained in 
arms in Canada. 

The stroke had been given and failed. What luck should 
attend the counterstroke was now to be determined. Carle- 
ton, with his fresh, disciplined bands, had easily swept from 
before him what was but the semblance of an army. But 
when he came to the shores of the lake, so aptly called by 
the Indians “the gate of the country,” he found that gate 
shut and barred. Confronting him was General Arnold, 
with a fleet of sixteen or seventeen vessels. That those 
vessels were hastily built and ill adapted to the purposes of 
war; that they were armed with cannon of light calibre, and. 
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manned chiefly by landsmen,—all this is true; but for the 
time being they made Arnold master of the situation. The 
American army, all along the line of its retreat, had seized 
and carried away, or else burned, every ship, every bateau, 
and every canoe, even, which it could find; and when the 
British commander reached the lake, he had neither naval 
force to meet his adversary, nor fleet of boats to transport 
his troops. That he displayed foresight and energy must be 
admitted. Four ships of war which had been sent from 
England, were taken apart at Chambly, carried around the 
rapids of the Sorel, and put together again at St. John’s. 
Ten gunboats from the same source were added; ten more 
were built or gathered on the spot; and, to complete their 
equipment, seven hundred veteran sailors were collected. 
Meanwhile, to utilize this naval superiority, five or six hun- 
dred boats had been constructed, and ten thousand soldiers 
stood ready to embark and follow in the wake of the victori- 
ous fleet. 

But amid these preparations the summer had slipped 
away, and there was no time to reap the harvest. On the 
11th of October, indeed, Carleton defeated the American 
fleet off Valcour Island in an engagement, in which the 
vanquished, fighting against odds, won more glory than the 
victor, and then in proud array sailed down the lake and 
took possession of the deserted fortress and the little penin- 
sula of Crown Point. All that remained to the Americans 
of the wide conquests of the last seventeen months was the 
solitary stronghold of Ticonderoga. But the campaign was 
over. Preparations were too incomplete and winter too near 
for the victorious army to plunge into new and unknown 
dangers. Amid the dark memories of his selfish greed and 
base treachery let this bright record remain: that Arnold’s 
presence in Lake Champlain alone saved New York and 
saved the confederacy, stunned by the great and unexpected 
reverse of Long Island, from a peril which they were not 
prepared to meet. . 

Early in June, 1777, Burgoyne, who had superseded Carle- 
ton, was on the way southward, as he supposed, to easy 
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' victory. He had a compact little army of eight thousand 
men, made up of German and English veterans. Its equip- 
ments were perfect, and it had a park of artillery of an 
excellence and strength before unknown in this hemisphere. 
Many of its officers, for valor and skill, had already achieved 
an European reputation. Burgoyne found the road open 
before him, as his predecessor had left it. On the 20th 
he was at the mouth of the river Bouquet, endeavoring to 
teach his wild Iroquois allies how to fight after a kindly 
and civilized fashion. On the 23d his advance was at 
Crown Point. The night of the 4th of July — ominous cele- 
bration of the first anniversary of Independence Day ! — 
General Phillips was pressing his troops and cannon up 
Sugar Hill with that same vehemence, as another says, with 
which he broke fifteen canes urging forward his artillery at 
the battle of Minden. The next morning, a British subal- 
tern, looking six hundred feet down the rugged slope, saw 
through his glass the countenances of the Americans, no 
doubt with fear and perplexity stamped upon them. Bur- 
goyne had only confirmed what Trumbull had long before 
proved: that if Ticonderoga locked the entrances of Lake 
George and South Bay, that little abrupt cone, less than a 
third of a mile southward, was a sure key to unlock them. 
Two days later General Frazer and Riedesel pursued and, 
after an obstinate resistance, defeated the American rear- 
guard at Hubbardton. No language can describe the con- 
sternation which seized the humble homes, which were 
thinly scattered along the Northern Hudson. The presence 
of British soldiers was sufficiently alarming; but to the 
imagination of that day the Hessian was the type of diaboli- 
cal cruelty ; while the dread of the painted Indian added the 
last element of terror. Everybody fled. Ox-carts, wagons, 
men on horseback, women on pillions, mothers dragging 
themselves along under the burden of one or two children, 
were familiar sights in the narrow wood-paths, which were 
the only roads of that day. 

To the British it had been not so much a campaign as a 
pleasure-trip, so smoothly all things had moved. ‘Their 
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noble host sailing peacefully in long lines down Champlain, 
a grand pageant; strong forts opening their gates at the 
terror of their name; beautiful Lake George, set in New 
York’s dark and bloody ground, every foot of whose shores 
had its tale of bold foray, of fierce skirmish, or of desperate 
battle, lying unresisting at their feet, and seeming to invite 
them to embark upon its waters,— what was all this but to 
play war? No wonder Burgoyne dreamed that in a few 
brief weeks victorious, he should meet Howe midway on 
the Hudson, and with him exchange congratulations. But, 
in truth, his troubles had just begun. No supplies to be had 
short of the St. Lawrence; the dark wilderness before him 
cut and slashed by the provident order of Schuyler, until its 
few paths were a maze of locking and interlocking trunks, 
such as a tornado, crashing through the forest, leaves along 
its track,—he was brought to a fatal pause of six weeks. 
Each moment of it was like a gift of pure gold to his adver- 
saries, enabling them to recover courage and to collect 
resources. Besides, acting by detachments which, as Wash- 
ington with clear sagacity foresaw, could not amid those 
dense forests be properly supported, Burgoyne risked terri- 
ble disasters. In a single week in August, John Stark, at 
Bennington, lopped off the left arm of his strength; while 
Arnold, at Fort Stanwix, putting idle panic into the minds 
of St. Leger and his forces, paralyzed the right arm. ‘The 
maimed body groped blindly on to receive, four weeks later 
at Bemus’s Heights, a mortal blow. Such, in brief, is the 
outline of three momentous campaigns which on the one 
hand secured the independence of the colonies, and, on the 
other hand, for one hundred years, at least, bound the Cana- 
dian provinces to Great Britain in willing fealty; and if 
daring partisan exploits, striking military achievements, per- 
petual change of scene as perpetual change of fortunes, and 
the presence of great and noble men on the field of action, 
furnish materials for interest, then no part of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle is more attractive, or better repays study. 


One of the attractions of this series of operations is, that 
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it is possible to view them as making up a living and varied 
monograph, complete in itself, and, in fancy, at any rate, 
» separated from every other chapter of our history. Of course 
it is not really so. Deeply -considered, these events are 
bound to all contemporary ones by ties which cannot be 
severed. You read Washington’s letters, and you see how, 
with his own great load to carry, every hour he bore in his 
heart the needs of this Northern struggle, and, to insure its 
success, contributed from his enfeebled army his best sol- 
diers. You study the records of the Continental Congress, 
and how evident it is that when its members had, with 
reluctance, accepted the hostile movement, they gave for its 
furtherance their counsels, their labors, and, alas! too often 
their personal piques and sectional jealousies. And when 
the crowning mercy came, it was not alone New York or 
New England which received the blessing, but the farthest 
State of the confederacy just as much, which from that hour 
felt its shackles grow loose and brittle. So, in truth, these 
campaigns were but part and parcel of all the rest of the 
uncertain struggle. 

But it is not natural to feel acutely this connection. The 
field of action was so distant in space and so different in 
character, and the strategy so independent of other move- 
ments, that, as you read, you hardly recall parallel events. 
Following Montgomery in his victorious advance to Mont- 
real, or watching Arnold struggling around the rapids and 
over the portages and through the shallow and choked lakes 
which lie between Norridgewock and Quebec, who remem- 
bers that at that very time Washington, lacking ammunition, 
lacking guns, lacking food, lacking fuel, lacking men, lack- 
ing everything, strong only in the ignorance of the enemy, 
and in the fears which Concord and Bunker Hill had cre- 
ated, was overlooking beleaguered Boston? Or, as we hold 
our breath that we may catch every one of the features of 
the heroic struggle on that 31st of December upon the 
heights of Quebec, do we recall that in those very hours our 
great commander at Cambridge was wearily watching, with 
fears in his heart, more than half his army, at the close of 
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their time of enlistment, march away from camp, leaving it 
almost naked and defenceless against its foes? To how 
large a portion of intelligent readers is it perfectly clear that . 
the retreat of the American army from Canada and Howe’s 
advance on New York were contemporary movements? That, 
when one British fleet was driving along the waters of Lake 
Champlain the shattered remnant of Arnold’s ships, another 
British fleet, having broken through the obstructions at 
Fort Washington, was dominating all the broad reaches 
of the Hudson? That in the same months, and almost in 
the same weeks, that Gates was jauntily reaping at Stillwa- 
ter and Saratoga, the fruits of Schuyler’s foresight, his great 
chief, whose place he dared hope to fill, was wrestling 
against odds at Brandywine and Germantown? ‘These 
events do run parallel; and, doubtless, they cast light and 
shade upon each other, and mutually act and re-act. But 
few carry in memory the connection. This apparent isola- 
tion of the Northern campaigns has its advantages. It cer- 
tainly gives dramatic unity to the narrative; and it enables 
the mind, less burdened by multiplicity of interests and 
events, better to comprehend the field of action, the men, the 
movements, and the results. 

And, first of all, we need to fix our attention upon the 
field of action; for this, perhaps, more than the foresight 
of administrators, and more than the skill of generals and 
the valor of soldiers, determined the fortunes of these North. 
ern campaigns. It is almost impossible to appreciate the 
physical conditions of this region of country barely one hun- 
dred years ago. Draw a straight line, nearly east and west, 
from the boundary of New York and Vermont, through 
Saratoga, till it touches Lake Ontario at Oswego. Here isa 
tract larger than Vermont. More than six hundred thousand 
people live on it, and still it is not crowded. In 1777 there 
were scarcely twice as many hundreds. The map of the 
period writes across this tract, “ Unsurveyed.” You travel 
up and down the shores of Lake Champlain on either side ; 
you find at every step prosperous towns and villages. But 
when Burgoyne sailed up that lake there were not fifty 
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people on the west shore from Crown Point to Canada; and 
on the eastern shore, barely a half dozen or so of hamlets of 
a few log huts each. Lake George was a gem in an absolute 
wilderness; an unbroken wood, clothing its surrounding 
hills and touching its waters on all sides, except at a little 
fifty-acre clearing at Sabba’ Day Point. In short, from the 
Connecticut to Lake Ontario, there was one boundless 
forest, with scarcely the smoke of a white man’s cabin rising 
from it, made rugged by steep mountains and innumerable 
hills, and cut through on every side by swift-rushing 
streams. Fora brief period, while the French held Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga, near to them one or two little 
villages, of perhaps fifteen hundred people, had sprung up. 
But at the close of the last French war they were deserted ; 
and to-day the curious inquirer finds the old cellar holes, 
some of them amidst dense woods, which have grown up 
where life and joy once were. These vast solitudes had 
been the neutral ground and the battle-field for unknown 
periods; first between the Six Nations and their savage foes 
in Canada; afterwards, between the British and French. In 
this ocean of verdure there were no roads, only narrow trails 
passable but to the feet of Indian scouts. So terrible was 
this wilderness, that Sir John Johnson, when in 1775 he fled 
from his baronial hall on the Mohawk to Canada, though his 
steps were directed by the best of Indian guides, was nine- 
teen suffering days traversing perhaps two hundred miles, 
and reached Montreal in what is recorded as “a pitiable con- 
dition.” Even the country south of this wilderness is spoken 
of as dark and fearful, full of dangerous defiles, and broken 
by morasses and easily made impenetrable. A journey of 
Mrs. Schuyler, from Albany to Ticonderoga, to see her sick 
husband, is described as fatiguing and exposing to the last 
degree; and Dr. Franklin, proposing to ride over the best 
road in the province, from Albany to New York, with the 
most careful of drivers, and in the softest coach good Madame 
Schuyler could furnish, jocosely suggested the propriety of 
making his will before he started. 


If now you turned your eye eastward toward Maine 
7 
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you would find similar conditions, or worse. After you 
passed the narrow strip of civilization, which hugged the 
mouths of the rivers and the Atlantic, you were face to 
face with primeval solitudes. Woods, slippery with fallen 
trunks, and dense with moss and undergrowth; rivers con- 
tinually broken by rapids; ponds choked with the decay 
and fall of vegetation for untold ages,— were everywhere. 
Even in Canada it was hardly better. Montreal was a little 
town of five thousand people; St. John’s hardly more than a 
military post; Three Rivers, a village of perhaps a thousand. 
General Reidesel, passing through, says the country around 
the St. Lawrence and the Sorel was pretty, but utterly 
incapable of sustaining the army. These are not simply 
interesting reminiscences. Nature dominated in military 
affairs, and largely determined results. We recall a few 
instances. For six weeks Arnold struggled with incredible 
perseverance through the Maine forests. Had he been able 
to reach Quebec only three days earlier, he would certainly 
have taken it, and perhaps made Canada the fourteenth 
State in the Union. When Carleton reached Champlain 
with a noble army, a little fleet, not half so powerful as any 
petty fishing town on our coast could equip with a month’s 
notice, was amply strong to bar his progress and ruin his 
campaign. And when on that same lake Burgoyne had 
undisputed command, a little strip of wilderness before him, 
and along thin line of communication behind him, made 
advance to the Hudson for six weeks dangerous, if not 
impossible. Even then he did not sufficiently respect the 
perils of the wilderness. His instructions to Baum, when 
one thinks what the ways over the Green Hills must have 
been, ordering him to cross and re-cross Vermont, and bring 
back hundreds of cattle for food, and hundreds of horses to 
mount his cavalry, reads like the ravings of a madman 
rather than the instructions of a prudent general. And 
when he himself had reached the Hudson, and for whole 
weeks was so near the enemy’s camp that he could hear his 
reveille, and had fought on the intervening ground two 
pitched battles, he was ignorant both of the position and 
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strength of Gates’ army; and it was not until after his sur- 
render that he learned anything worth knowing. Stranger 
yet, when, September 18th, Major Brown attacked his com- 
munications and burned hundreds of boats and took hun- 
dreds of prisoners, it was not from his rear-guard and it was 
not from his scouts that he learned of this fresh disaster, 
but ten days after, from a German cornet whom Gates 
released, and who brought to the British commander news 
which in the rebel camp was three or four days old. So 
clearly and vividly do all the circumstances of these cam- 
paigns prove that the Americans had no allies so sure as the 
strength of the hills and the wide solitudes of the forests. 
The material of the opposing armies furnishes another 
interesting subject of inquiry. Of the American force, the 
bulk must have been New Englanders. Of them we have 
graphic sketches, drawn not always by friendly hands. 
They were the farthest possible remove from the traditional 
soldier. Coming out of the heart of society and life thor- 
oughly democratic, they had no respect for titles. To them 
a captain or colonel was a fellow-townsman with an epaulet 
‘added. The officers often shared their opinion and pre- 
served too little dignity. Thacher relates an amusing 
instance. A certain Massachusetts colonel, “a serious and 
good man,” permitted his son to set up a cobbler’s bench, 
and, in intervals of military duty, to pursue his trade at his 
quarters. The officers of Wayne’s regiment were disgusted. 
At first they only sneered; but one day one of their number, 
warmed with wine, entered the colonel’s room, threw the 
bench out of the window, assaulted the colonel himself, and 
set the camp in an uproar. If we can trust Southern 
reporters, the New England military apparel was not, at its 
best, impressive. Here a dingy suit of old French war regi- 
mentals contrasted oddly with the homespun at its side. A 
battered cocked hat was sometimes added, while a motley 
array of rifles, fowling-pieces, and carbines completed the 
ununiform uniforms. At Saratoga, even, so much as this 
was not attempted, the rank and file appearing in ordinary 
farmers’ garb, and the officers having little to distinguish 
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them but different colored cockades. Their ideas of camp 
duty were the crudest. Schuyler reports that when he came 
to Ticonderoga, the first sentinel he met left his post and 
went back to wake the guard; that the second suffered him 
to approach without opposition, and that with a penknife he 
could have overcome both and set fire to the block-house. 
They carried into war the traditions of the town-meeting, 
and seemed to believe that there, too, the majority should 
rule; so that poor Montgomery was actually forced, by the 
clamor of his soldiers to encamp on that side of St. John’s 
which his own judgment held to be both less safe and less 
healthy. Add now that they were civilians more than 
soldiers, liable to fits of homesickness, a disease for which, 
as an officer said, there was no remedy but a discharge, and 
one begins to see why strange reverses so often followed as 
strange successes, and why, an observer remarks, that the 
defeats of the Canadian army were not half so bad as its 
dissensions and divisions and utter lack of sound discipline. 
Yet it was out of just such material that a few months’ real 
campaigning made splendid regiments like that which, under 
General John Brooks, threw itself with headlong fury against 
Brayman’s redoubt, and killed or drove out its defenders, 
and turned the 7th of October’s fight into a ruinous disaster 
for Burgoyne. It was just such as they — men almost with- 
out discipline — who performed at Bennington the unheard- 
of achievement of raw militia storming intrenchments held 
‘by veterans and defended by artillery. 

It was in these campaigns that the New England farmers, 
so democratic in their feelings and so homely in their ways, 
first came into contact with the soldiers from other sections. 
The contrasts were sometimes sharp and wide. New York, 
with its few vast landholders and its many tenants, was 
distinctly aristocratic. Slavery had given the same tendency 
to the more Southern States. In the troops from these 
sections there was more care for appearance, and the grades 
of rank were more distinctly marked. Graydon observes, 
“There were none by whom an unofficer-like appearance 
and deportment would be tolerated less than by a city-bred 
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Marylander, who, at the same time, was distinguished by 
the most fashionably-cut coat, the most macaroni cocked hat, 
and the hottest blood of the Union.” Between such con- 
trasted troops there could not but be some friction,— enough 
to exercise no very beneficial influence upon the campaign. 
Indeed, a clear observer testifies that “since the troops from 
the Southern States have been associated with those from 
New England, a strong prejudice has assumed its unhappy 
influence, and drawn a line of distinction between them.” 

Especially unfortunate it was, that, in addition to all this, 
there grew up in the minds of Eastern soldiers a bitter 
hostility toward their New York commander. Everybody 
sees now that Schuyler was a man of stainless integrity, a 
true patriot, and that to his foresight and energy the country 
owed a great debt. But he was a punctilious man, who 
could not abide want of discipline, and in whose nostrils the 
very qualities which belong to raw militia were an offence. 
And go, while his earnest support of his native State in her 
strife with the Green Mountain boys had already alienated 
Western New England from him, his anger and rebukes, 
well enough merited, completed the breach, and half-hearted 
obedience was the direct result. That it should ever have 
been believed by any considerable body of men that General 
Schuyler was a traitor, and that he received the pay of 
treason by collecting silver bullets which had been fired into 
the American camp from Burgoyne’s guns, looks almost too 
ridiculous for credence. It simply shows how deep was the 
distrust, and what a baneful effect it must have had on the 
conduct of affairs. So however superior Schuyler might 
be to his competitor in character, patriotism, and military 
ability, and however cruel it might be to rob him of the 
fruit of his labors, when things had come to such a pass that 
New England men would not enlist under him, or obey him 
with cheerfulness when enlisted, his removal became a cruel 
necessity. The story of the blind injustice of many noble 
men towards one as noble, is not a pleasant chapter in Revo- 

-lutionary history. 
Of the composition of the British army less needs to be 
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said. Its veterans had, no doubt, the virtues and vices of 
mercenary soldiers. But little or nothing discreditable to 
them has been handed down. Possibly, at this late day, in 
respect to the employment of Indians, we may abate a little 
the severity of our criticisms of the mother country. On the 
one hand, it is evident that the British generals looked with 
profound dislike upon their employment. Reidesel records 
his painful emotions; and Burgoyne undoubtedly drove 
them from his service by his humane efforts to keep them 
within bounds. On the other hand, the American record is 
not quite clean. It is certain that Stockbridge Indians were 
in Gates’ army. Herkimer at Oriskany was helped by 
friendly Oneidas. More or less, St. Francis and Caugh- 
nawaga Indians followed Arnold and Montgomery. Even 
Washington questions whether, seeing that they will not be 
neutral, it would not be better to enlist Indians. And, in 
1776, Congress actually voted that it was expedient to take 
two thousand of these savages into the service. It was, 
perhaps, therefore more owing to inability than to virtue 
that our escutcheon was not thus early smirched by barba- 
rian alliances. Then, as now, we were glad to use the 
Indian, and reprobated his cruelty chiefly when it was 
turned against ourselves. 

One would not willingly dismiss this branch of our sub- 
ject without recalling a few men, who played their part in 
these campaigns with rare vigor and fidelity, and who did 
perhaps as much as others of wider renown to make them 
finally successful, but whose names, through early death or 
removal from service, have almost faded out of sight. And 
first let us mention with honor the name of John Brown, of 
Pittsfield, earliest of all the patriots to project the invasion 
of Canada, and through the long strife a good soldier, in 
counsel wise, in action prompt and daring. Yet how many 
Massachusetts men know who or what he was? Two years 
before the breaking out of the Revolution there came to 
Pittsfield, then a little town of eight hundred people, a 
young lawyer of good family. So quickly he made his 
mark, that a year later he was chosen to represent the town 
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in the first Provincial Congress at Concord. Less than two 
months after he took his seat he was selected, as the fittest 
man of them all, to go to Montreal to ascertain the senti- 
ments of the Canadians, and to build up there a revolution- 
ary party. That young lawyer, member of Congress and 
secret agent, was John Brown, then just thirty years old. 
His journey to Canada proved his hardihood. It was winter. 
For fourteen days he pressed forward, — now in a boat amid 
the broken and drifting ice of Lake Champlain; now plod- 
ding through the deep snows of the forest, and now wading 
in the freezing overflow of creeks and watercourses. Re- 
turned he was with Allen at Ticonderoga. The following 
July he made another yet more perilous visit to Canada, and 
was four days within the enemy’s lines, using his eyes well, 
and escaped capture only by leaping from the back window 
of the house in which he was concealed, and fleeing, pur- 
sued by many soldiers. He accompanied Montgomery in 
his advance, and by a daring movement captured the little 
fort at Chambly, and with it the very munitions of war 
with which his chief forced the surrender of St. John’s. 
Brown had always distrusted Benedict-Arnold. That able, 
bad man reciprocated by withholding from him his merited 
promotion and loading him with foul charges, and then by 
his great influence preventing a fair court of inquiry. Jus- 
tice denied, Brown resigned his commission, and published a 
a card in which occurred these prophetic words: “ Money is 
this man’s God, and to get enough of it, he would sacrifice his 
country.” Then followed a remarkable scene. Arnold said 
that he would kick Brown whenever he met him. The next 
day Brown strode into the dining-room where Arnold stood 
amid a group of gentlemen. “I understand, sir, that you 
have said that you would kick me. I now present myself 
to give you an opportunity.” A pause. No answer. No 
movement. Brown turned on his heel, saying, ‘“‘ You are a 
dirty scoundrel,” and left the room. But no private griev- 
ance could sour his patriotism. In the closing days of the 
campaign he joined Gen. Lincoln, and by him was des- 
patched with five hundred men to cut the British commu- 
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nications. Prompt as ever, September 18, he surprised 
the lines at Ticonderoga, released one hundred American 
prisoners, took three hundred British, and burned four 
armed ships and two hundred bateaux. The toils of the 
hunters were fast closing. After Burgoyne’s surrender he 
lived three years quietly at Pittsfield. Then from the 
Mohawk Valley came a cry of distress. Sir John Johnson 
and his savage allies were on the war-path and near. In 
that valley, studying his profession, Brown had passed some 
of the pleasant years of early life, and he could not be deaf 
to the cry. At the head of the Berkshire militia he has- 
tened forward; and on his thirty-fifth birth-day, on the 
19th day of October, 1780, fell into an ambuscade at Stony 
Arabia, and early on the disastrous day dropped dead from 
a shot which his manly person had attracted. He died hon- 
orably, fighting for a country which he felt had not been 
just to him, while his traducer and oppressor, not two 
months before, had skulked down the Hudson .to take 
refuge in the “ Vulture,” thenceforward to find his place 
among the living dead. So perished in early manhood the 
man who, more than .any other, originated, who bravely sus- 
tained and helped prosperously to close the Northern cam- 
paigns of the Revolution. ‘ 

The name of Seth Warner has not passed into so deep an 
oblivion as that of his contemporary, but it has been ob- 
scured by the reputation of men who have merited less and 
achieved less. To the popular mind Ethan Allen stands as 
the hero of the Green Mountains; and there is much to 
warrant it. His strong figure, his boldness, his frankness, 
his humanity, his partisan exploits, his power of putting his 
thoughts into language which you cannot forget, all tended 
to make him the popular idol. But he was rash and eccen- 
tric, with a high temper, incapable of obedience, and pursu- 
ing his own plans with obstinacy. His lieutenant, his equal 
in courage and patriotism, was a firmer, steadier, and more 
trustworthy man. On several occasions Warner did vital 
service. At Hubbardton he saved St. Clair’s army, charging 
and driving the best British soldiers; and had not Reidesel 
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reinforced Frazer with overwhelming numbers, he would 
have forestalled John Stark’s glory, and made Hubbardton 
an earlier Bennington. At Bennington, when Breyman came 
up, the Americans had been thrown into confusion by their 
own victory, and it was the cry, “ Reinforcements close by!” 
which arrested a panic. “Then,” says an eye-witness, “in 
five minutes we saw Warner’s men.hurrying to help us. 
They opened right and left, and half of them attacked each 
flank of the enemy, and beat back those who were just 
closing around us,” —and the most brilliant victory of the 
Northern war was won. How hardy a soldier Warner was, 
is shown by that march, with two hundred men on snow- 
shoes in the winter of 1775-6, across the trackless region 
between Vermont and the St. Lawrence, to join the Ameri- 
can army then so enfeebled by sickness and defeats. But 
hard service and exposure wore him out, and he retired to 
die, old in body at forty-one years. 

One name we might gladly pass in silence. Had 
Arnold died in that mad charge of October 7, his name 
would have gone down to posterity, all his faults forgotten, 
as a pure patriot and a great hero, —so brilliant had been 
his career and so splendid his services. You can draw a line 
the day of Burgoyne’s surrender. On the surface, all before 
it is glorious; all after it, shameful. Read the journals of 
Judge Henry and James Melvin of that dreadful march 
through the Maine forests. You feel as if the annals of 
ancient and modern warfare could furnish no story of endur- 
ance to surpass it. At Quebec he divided the honors with 
Montgomery, and well-nigh shared his martyrdom. In the 
naval battle off Valcour Island, so magnificent was his 
courage, that he snatched more glory from the jaws of 
defeat than most win from victory. To his energy and reck- 
less courage, more than to any other cause, Burgoyne owed 
his crushing defeat; and the verdict of time crowns not 
Gates, but Arnold, hero of Saratoga. To these, add his 
minor achievements: his swift resolution giving the Ameri- 
cans the control of Lake Champlain in 1775; his cool audac- 
ity holding in check, almost without an army, the enemy 
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after the repulse at Quebec; his skilful retreat from Mont- 
real, himself the last man to leave the Canadian shore. 
What other general of the Revolution had twined for him- 
self such a wreath of glories? Yet, to a discerning eye, 
beneath the fair surface were all his later faults. Popular 
with the private soldier, to his fellow-officers he was tyran- 
nous and overbearing and irascible to the last degree. Squibs 
and caricatures rarely fail to seize the salient foibles of their 
victims. A bit of doggerel, written on the occasion of a 
sharp quarrel between Arnold and a subordinate officer, 
embalms his irritability : — 
“Wynkoop is a plucky lad, 
And Arnold is another ; 


Both can easily get mad, 
And raise a tarnal pother. 


“Old Gates, I guess, will set ’em straight, 
Without appeal to Schuyler ; , 
I only hope good Colonel ‘ Koop’ 
Won’t bust his angry biler.” 


The doggerel is worth quoting, if only to show how fast 
and far slang could travel a century ago; for it was only 
two years before that the first boiler explosion took place at 
Soho, and originated the derisive advice to angry men “ not 
to burst their boilers.’ But a fierce and arbitrary temper 
was not his worst quality. From the beginning he was 
destitute of integrity. The soldiers whom he enlisted to go 
to Ticonderoga, he cheated out of their wages. Taking 
advantage of his power as military commander, at Montreal, 
he put sentinels at the shop-doors of merchants, and took 
goods which were afterwards sold for his private emolument 
at Albany. So, from first to last, he was the same manner 
of man,— with skill and courage equal to all emergencies ; 
with a despotic temper few could abide; with no rectitude 
to make him worthy of trust, and too self-centred to be a 
real patriot. 

How refreshing it is to turn from these painful recollec- 
tions to the memory of one whose presence gave even to the 
horrors of war a tender grace. No book on war experience 
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is so attractive as the journal of Baronness Reidesel. The 
passionate love of her husband which gave her courage to 
cross the ocean and to follow him into the dangers and wild 
solitudes of a hostile land; her worship of him and her deep 
faith in his superior skill, so innocently expressed; her 
patient endurance of hardships and terrors to which she was 
all unused; her warm sympathy with the sufferings of sol- 
diers, tending them with her own hands, and feeding them 
from her own stores; her tearful account of the death of 
brave men amid the roar of artillery, where shot pierced 
their last place of refuge,— all these details, so simply yet so 
touchingly narrated, give to her book perpetual interest. 
That story, told so often, and yet never once too much, of 
her ride with trembling heart with her little ones through . 
the American camp; of the respectful, pitying looks of the 
rough soldiers; of that manly man stooping to kiss her chil- 
dren, and, with thoughtful kindness, providing food, shelter, 
and hospitality,—no nobler testimony has ever been given 
to the real worth of the plain men who won American free- 
dom, or to the noble bearing of the men who commanded 
them. 


The results of these three shifting campaigns! We have 
intimated them,— three-fold. They substantially closed the 
conflict in New England. Tryon and Arnold, with cruel 
spite, might arrange forays which had but little use or mean- 
ing except to alarm the defenceless people of Connecticut. 
An English force might linger for two years more at New- 
port and conduct expeditions against neighboring towns 
which brought no credit to their authors. There might be a 
brief campaign on the little island itself; but the war, to all 
intents, had passed southward to new fields,— to New York, 
to Philadelphia, to South Carolina, to Virginia, there to die. 
Again, these campaigns secured the independence of the 
American colonies. Not merely, as some would intimate, 
because they made certain the French alliance, with all its 
vast aid to us and its vast strain upon British strength and — 
resources, but because, as Professor Smyth so well states it, 
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“the general conclusion from the campaign of 1777 was, 
that the country presented difficulties that were insur- 
mountable, and that the enemy could not be brought to 
engage without his consent,—that the subjugation of the 
continent, therefore, was impossible.” The patriot of that 
day might not have stated it in just such language; but he 
saw none the less clearly that if thirty thousand men on ~ 
New York soil, beginning the campaign with the prestige 
of victory, could not ward off a capital disaster, and could 
hold nothing outside the range of the guns of their fleet, 
then this.game of conquest was over. Not Valley Forge, 
not the reverses in South Carolina, not months or years of 
weary waiting could remove him from this steadfast convic- 
- tion. All the more the pity, he thought, that it should take 
the good king over the water five more years to reach the 
same conclusion. 

But one result of the Northern campaigns is not perhaps 
in our day so clearly appreciated: that they bound the Cana- 
dian provinces for one hundred years at least in willing 
loyalty to Great Britain. There can be but little doubt of 
the favorable feeling of the Canadians at the opening of 
the Revolution. The first action of Congress assumes it: 
“ Voted, that General Schuyler, if it be not disagreeable to 
the Canadians, do immediately take St. John’s and Mont- 
real.” Well informed observers thought that nine-tenths of 
the people favored the Bostonians. Even the Indians, espe- 
cially those of the St. Francis and Caughnawaga tribes, 
assured Major Brown that they had refused to take up arms 
against the Americans, and added, that if they were obliged 
to fight at all, they should take part with their friends in 
New England. These statements were substantially correct. 
Brown himself owed his safety during his hazardous visits 
to Canada in no small measure to the friendship of the 
people, who kept him informed of the motions of the mili- 
tary. When Arnold’s half-starved followers came straggling 
through the wilderness, they were received with open arms 
into the villages around the Chandiere, and fed, sheltered, 
and comforted. Some two or three battalions actually en- 
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listed in the rebel service ; perhaps a thousand inall. Moses 
Hazen, one of their officers, became a Brigadier-General, and 
served with credit. These troops were called Congress’ 
Own, and some two or three hundred of them followed 
the fortunes of their new allies and received grants of land, 
after the Revolution, from the State of New York. Such 
was the condition of things in 1775. And if immediately 
upon the breaking out of the war, Congress could and 
would have followed Ethan Allen’s advice, and sent forward 
at once a strong body of troops, there seems to be but little 
question, that, for the time being, and perhaps forever, 
Canada would have been annexed to the thirteen colonies. 
At most, there were but a few hundred regulars in the 
province, and no others came, or could, for the space of a 
year. The bands of loyalists who, under Colonel McLean, 
afterwards did such royal service, were not then organized. 
It is difficult to understand from what quarter strenuous 
resistance could have come. But the golden moment 
passed; and, as the aspect of affairs changed, the love of 
many waxed cold, and then turned into actual dislike. If 
the causes of this change of Canadian feeling is asked, the 
first reply would be that Governor Carleton’s wise and con- 
ciliatory policy had had its natural effect. His military skill 
some may question, but few that he was a sagacious, large- 
hearted administrator of government. He was firm yet 
mild, vigorous and at the same time lenient, and while he 
repressed the disaffected he also won them to his side. Then 
as the campaign wore on, and the affairs of the Americans 
seemed to look more and more desperate, people began to 
doubt the wisdom of rebellion, and to hesitate about embark- 
ing in this sinking ship. Besides, the American soldiers played 
into Carleton’s hands. What Arnold did by wholesale at 
Montreal, many of them did all over the country by retail. 
Peasants were threatened, and even branded, for asking 
payment of debts. Horses were taken by force or by threats, 
even by the privates. Certificates, unsigned and worthless, 
were given in pay for goods. To this was added the stupid 
folly of awakening the anger of the French peasants by 
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insulting and robbing their priests. In short, in the Ameri- 
can army, as indeed in all armies, there were men without 
reason, without integrity, and without respect for others’ 
rights. So a change of feeling came, and, as such changes 
are likely to be, was thorough. And in 1777 the province, 
with little exception, was entirely and earnestly loyal. So 
it was settled, for then,—for a century. Whether it will ever 
be different, or whether for us or them it would be better if it 
should be different, it is not the business of an article, 
which seeks to deal with facts accomplished, to inquire. 
Enough that the campaigns of 1775, 76, and ’77 found the 
Canadas disposed to be rebel, and left them glad to be loyal. 

GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 


HOME COMFORTS AND AMUSEMENTS AT SMALL 
COOL 


Great efforts have been made in late years and noble 
results attained in the multiplication and improvement of 
small dwelling-houses, and in inducing working-men to put 
their earnings into houses of their own instead of living in 
hired tenements. There can be no doubt that a very strong 
influence is exerted in this way to promote economy and 
thrift, to strengthen self-respect, and give stability to char- 
acter. Many a man who might otherwise drift into careless 
and dangerous ways of living—drinking and running in 
debt,— is held in check and kept up to a better standard by 
the desire to own house and land, and by the fact that he 
has already begun to put his money in this form, and will 
lose a home to which he has become attached if he does not 
exert self-control and keep hold of his savings till the whole 
is paid for. If among any set or community of working- 
men those who own homes are pleased and satisfied with the 
disposition they have made of their property, if they talk of 
their homes as full of comfort and happiness, then others 
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will be led to take the same course. And if a man who has 
begun to pay for his home on mortgage, or by the help of a 
loan fund association, finds it a delightful thing to be master 
of his own premises, and is able to make those premises 
attractive to himself and his wife and his children, he will 
be more likely to work hard and economize closely, in order 
to obtain it clear of all encumbrance. 

It is, therefore, of the first importance that the furnishings 
and appointments of houses of an inexpensive class should 
be neat and pleasing to the eye, should be wholesome and 
judicious, and, at the same time, of moderate cost. The 
great aim being to increase the number of that class of 
working-men which is frugal and independent and con- 
tented,— as contrasted with that class which is shiftless and 
migratory and complaining,—it will be a great step in 
advance when it can be shown not only by figures and 
statistics, but by frequent and familiar examples that it is 
practicable for a man in receipt of ordinary wages to provide 
a comfortable home for his family, and make it lovely with 
all fitting and appropriate appliances. 

Moreover, the great foes of the working-man, the great 
forces of temptation, are not idleness, on the one hand, or 
luxury on the other, but drink as a directly demoralizing 
power, and ignorance —ignorance of laws of health and of 
economy —as an indirectly undermining influence. Now 
nothing can be more efficient to brace and uphold a man 
against these foes than a cheerful, well-ordered home. If 
he can find all things bright and merry and comfortable at 
home, the great excuse for resorting to places of exposure, 
where he is likely to become intoxicated, is removed, and 
every motive to economy is reénforced and confirmed. 

Especially is the importance of such home influences as 
we are speaking of apparent for the young. As we see how 
much of the leisure time of the children of the laboring man 
is spent upon the streets, and realize how— whether in 
cities or smaller towns —the streets and alleys, particularly 
at evening, are schools of vice and nurseries of crime, we see 
the need of making home sufficiently attractive to keep 
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them within its shelter. It is true that little can be accom- 
plished by external or purely material appliances. The real 
hope must be in the character and high purpose of parents. 
Without a self-denying readiness on their part to give time 
and thought, and even some little expenditure to this pur- 
pose, not much can be done. But, taking for granted good 
impulses on the part of the parents, much may be done by 
outward appointments and conveniences to further the end 
in view. 

If now we take into consideration only what may be done 
by a single family within the walls of their own home, and 
with ‘the resources which their own number alone affords, 
we shall find that a great deal may be accomplished. In 
the first place, it is natural to us all to like bright things to 
look at. The barren plainness of the Puritan home could 
only be endured by those who were sustained by a lofty 
and enthusiastic devotion to a high ideal. While they 
thought of God and of the glories of heaven, and of the 
reality of the Divine rule and guidance in the affairs of the 
commonwealth and the nation, they were exalted and up 
lifted, and their hearts were fed so with grand conceptions, 
that the plainer their surroundings, the more they felt their 
personal dignity and the grandeur of their position as God’s 
children and his messengers,—the pioneers of a new and 
nobler civilization. But where this elevated feeling is want- 
ing, such unattractive surroundings cannot be borne; they 
become depressing and disheartening ; they repel the young, 
and send them out from their homes to places where they 
find more to animate and cheer. To a certain extent this is 
recognized by the keepers of saloons, although to a less 
extent in this country than in others. Some of our drinking- 
places are as dismal and gloomy as a prison, relying upon 
the power of an appetite which will be gratified without 
regard to circumstances. But most saloons desiring to 
create as well as maintain this appetite, make use of brighter 
decorations and illumination as a positive means of attrac- 
tion, Let the same principle, then, be applied on the other 
side, and let the home be made bright, even gay, with color . 
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and light for the sake of the children,— for the sake of all; 
thus it may be a positive attraction, and lead to a greater and 
greater readiness to spend all leisure at home, and give gen- 
erous thought and care to beautifying it. 

But when the family are gathered about the common 
centre, round the fireside or the table, what shall be done? 
How shall the time be occupied and the thoughts engaged 
that they do not run off to forbidden pleasures? Looking still 
at what appeals to the eye, how easy it is to interest children 
through colors. Let them have the privilege of applying 
colors to prints, such as are contained in the pages of old 
magazines, and they are delighted at once and for a long 
time. Let them once get the idea of making independent 
and varied combinations of colors as is done in the Kinder- 
garten amusements, and there is endless amusement for them. 
Then, too, as soon as girls can use the needle, the same passion 
of the eye for color comes into play. Give a girl a parcel 
of colored pieces of whatever fabric, silk, woollen, cotton, or 
alot of colored worsteds, and, with a little instruction, she 
is provided with occupation and amusement almost inex- 
haustible, and engaged in a process of culture which leads 
out to the higher forms of decorative art,—to embroidering 
and designing in ways fitted to develop creative power. In 
the place of the old samplers and elaborate but stiff pieces of 
worsted-work which used to adorn the walls of our ancestors, 
not beautiful or cheering always in their aspect, but mere 
monuments of industry, we might with a little sympathy 
and help bring out upon the walls of the working-people’s 
homes of to-day bits of color, bright and engaging, that 
would not only make delight in the heart of the one who 
wrought the handiwork, but bring cheer and ance to all 
who entered there. 

But the avenues of delight are as numerous as the senses 
and faculties of the human being. As well through the ear 
as through the eye may the heart be touched and the spirits 
raised and cheerfulness and glad content attained. Music is 
almost universal in its power. Every child is refreshed 
- when, in the exercises of the school, a few imoments are 
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given to singing; every one feels the animating power of a 
good band; all delight in a well-sung ballad, or a popular 
and familiar melody sung by a party of people together. 
The use of music in the home is capable of exerting great 
power of attraction and help. Every one who can sing 
likes to sing. And parents may help children, and children 
may help'their parents by a common interest in the cultiva- 
tion of music at home. 

Then, too, the use of the voice in declamation or recita- 
tion would afford a charming variety to the evenings at 
home. It will have been noticed by all who have been con- 
nected with our public schools that the Irish children often 
show a remarkable capacity in this direction. Eloquence 
has been a distinguishing trait of the Irish nation as it has 
made its mark upon literature. Ireland is more celebrated 
for her orators than for her poets or thinkers. It is the 
characteristic of the national genius. So it will often be 
noticed that a boy in our schools who seems otherwise dull 
and indifferent, when the time for declamation comes, will 
become completely transformed, and his recitation of some 
animated poem will be full of life and fire, or replete with 
fun and vivacity. Now this might easily be turned to 
account in extending the resources of home-life. With the 
almost unlimited variety of compositions which are suitable 
for such use, the scenes of home might be made full of life 
and animation. 

But, further, there is a great variety of occupations which 
employ the hands, requiring skill enough to interest without 
exhausting the mind, and which may even be turned to 
some pecuniary profit when a good degree of proficiency has 
been attained. The use of the jig-saw and turning-lathe are 
a great resource, and the art of wood-carving is one which 
may be pursued at home with pleasure and profit. These, 
however can scarcely be said to be occupations calculated to 
promote social feeling among the members of a family. 
They are rather unsocial pursuits; but they will serve to 
give variety, and may be the very interest best fitted to hold 
the mind of some individual in a large domestic circle. 
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Again, the culture of pot-plants is a pursuit which has a 
very great charm for many. If we were to look about us to 
see what one among these numerous possibilities of culture 
presented the clearest beginnings, the best point to start 
from among our foreign population, we should say this was 
the one. The first thing you will notice about the homes of 
our Irish operatives in small towns where they are able to 
procure a tenement to themselves, is the bright flowers in 
the door-yard or at the window. Nothing can add more to 
the cheerfulness of a home, or form a better element of 
culture in the love of what is pure and graceful and refined 
than the care of flowers. This has been recognized toa 
great extent in England, where prizes for pot-plants and 
window-gardens, raised in the house by working-men and 
their families, are given every year in great numbers. This 
method has succeeded there in promoting this form of home- 
adornment greatly. Perhaps with us, our horticultural 
societies and autumnal fairs are doing all that is to be 
desired in this direction. 

Where a little more outlay is practicable, there is no end 
to the diversity of ways in which instruction may be com- 
bined with amusement and occupations introduced into 
domestic life which would form delightful educating, as 
well as recreative, influences. Thus the pursuit of natural 
history, as in the aquarium or by the use of the microscope, 
is an unfailing source of interest to young and old. The 
knowledge of the stars, as seen through an ordinary tele- 
scope, is a great delight and stimulus to the mind. These 
pursuits, indeed, if they are to be carried on to any profit, or 
even to any lasting enjoyment, will require an amount of 
study on the part of parents which few are ready to give. 
They can only be interesting to the young when the elder 
members of the family are thoroughly enthusiastic in them. 
But when this is the case, there is no limit to the amount 
of valuable information, on this class of subjects, which 
young persons will receive with a welcome, and retain with 
tenacity. The surest way to make them lovers of home is 
to get them engaged in pursuits of this nature, which lead 
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them on step by step, never coming to an end of their 
charm, but growing more and more fascinating at every 
stage of advance. J 

And, again, for entire relaxation and for the promotion of 
a genial and pleasant social intercourse, resort may be had 
to games which animate without taxing the mind, and, in 
some instances, afford a refreshing exercise to the body at 
the same time. Various games with cards, various games 
played with the letters of the alphabet, games played with 
balls, as billiards, bowls, tennis, and croquet, afford excite- 
ment enough to draw the mind from its cares and give it the 
refreshment of change, and may be used not only, as they so 
often are, to draw the young into evil company, but just 
as effectively to the noble end of keeping them in good com- 
pany,—children with their parents, boys with their sisters,— 
all at home together. 

But, in considering the subject of home comforts and 
amusements, it is not fitting that we should confine our 
thoughts to the isolated life of a single family. As long as 
it remains isolated it cannot be a force to promote truly 
refined and beautiful ways of living in the community. It 
can become such a force only when, retaining its individu- 
ality and its own definite characteristics, it comes into close 
and frequent contact with other families living in the same 
neighborhood,—if possible into a pretty close contact with a 
good many families. Of course, the danger is that this 
would tend to bring the more refined down to the average 
level; but that danger must be braved if any good and 
growth is to be hoped for in the future. It is true the old 
Puritan character gained its strength in isolation, and 
acquired that tenacity which has rendered it such a perma- 
nent type, even when subjected to influences the very 
reverse of those under which it was formed. But it was 
only by a process (almost violent) of transference from 
place to place, by successive migrations westwards, running 
through many generations, that the power and purity of it 
became the possession and the safeguard not only of sepa- 
rate families, but of the whole nation. So (as I believe), 
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the solution of the difficult problem of the adjustment of the 
relations between Catholics and Protestants in this country, 
is to be found in the same line of thought. It is by closer 
contact of families; by the recognition on both sides of the 
existence of a true home-life; by ties of neighborhood _ 
through a better understanding by each, of the trials and 
temptations, of the virtues and victories, of the other; by 
mutual respect, by intermingling, not only in common-school 
and town-meeting, but in clubs and associations, and even at 
the fireside,— that higher ideas of domestic and social life will 
come to be prevalent. Now this closer contact of families, 
producing, as it will, a spirit of generous rivalry and whole- 
some emulation, and tending to disseminate right ideas of 
life, is greatly promoted by certain sorts of clubs. This is a 
time of clubs when advocates of every kind of reform, and 
representatives of every kind of principle, upholders of every 
type of opinion, the lovers of every special line of investiga- 
tion, organize themselves into a regularly constituted body, 
hold meetings for discussion, and publish their proceedings 
and transactions. . 
The Grangers of Vermont, the Patrons of Industry in 
Virginia, and the Farmers’ Clubs of Massachusetts unite the 
members of a neighborhood or community in the most 
genial fellowship. They discuss the best methods of agri- 
culture, and branch out from that centre to matters of sani- 
tary reform, of social science, and even of the purification of 
American political life. They visit each other’s homes and 
exchange opinions and experiences, and broach new projects 
for the elevation of domestic life; and in this way they 
serve an admirable purpose in promoting advanced opinions 
and improved practice in all the ways of life. Out of these 
clubs have sprung, also, what are called Village Improve- 
ment Societies, in which the whole village or neighborhood 
is regarded as one family living in a common home, and the 
effort to make its surroundings and general aspect more 
attractive by setting out shade-trees and laying off small 
parks where roads intersect or divide, is undertaken as a 
matter of equal interest to all. Clubs, also, for the circula- 
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tion of books and magazines; for mutual enjoyment of music, 
whether in choral singing, or in careful rendering of songs 
and music for the piano or other instrument; for the study 
of art, either by bringing work previously done for exhibi- 
tion, or by sketches made rapidly at the time of meeting; for 
the study and representation of dramas,— all tend to bring 
into our homes interests which will serve to make them 
more delightful, and to awaken in minds not hitherto 
aroused to them, an appetite for the delights of the higher 
forms of culture. 

It may be said, indeed, that although these may be 
fairly regarded as occupations and amusements at small 
cost, yet the culture needed to enjoy them, and the leisure 
to pursue them are the results only of large expenditure, 
and it must be admitted that they do not offer very prac- 
tical methods of brightening the lives and enhancing the 
pleasures of home for that class of people of whom we 
spoke at the beginning of this paper. Yet I believe the 
method isa good one. It is by the attainment and main- 
tenance of a high standard among those whose circum- 
stances admit it, and then the association with them in such 
ways as are natural of others whose standard is not so high, 
that a gradual general elevation takes place; and among our 
people, somewhat reserved and independent, it is far easier 
to mingle together on common ground, and for some definite 
purpose, than to meet merely in what is called “society” 
for conversation only. There can be no doubt that great 
progress in sociability has been made among us within the 
last twenty-five years, and that a good share of it is due to 
the formation and successful operation of these clubs. The 
social impulse has been nourished, people have become more 
and more accustomed to resort to one another’s homes for 
entertainment and recreation, and more and more desirous 
to make their own homes attractive in turn. 

Attempts have been made in a different way to help those 
whose advantages and opportunities are small, through what 
have been called People’s Clubs. These, instead of resorting 
to the houses of individuals, provide a common parlor as a 
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place of meeting, endeavor to make it bright with pictures 
and music, instructive with books and magazines and occa- 
sional lectures, and amusing with games. They have met 
with varied success according to the nature of the population 
where they were established and the wisdom of the persons 
who initiated them. In some cases, notably at Lowell, they 
have been of great service, providing a safe and homelike 
place of resort to hundreds of young people who had no 
homes, and were boarding in cramped and dismal lodgings. 
But this method is open to the objection that it encourages 
resort to places of amusement away from home, and it is 
lable to fail through want of judgment on the part of those 
having it in charge ;—for it is an exceedingly difficult thing 
to keep such movements free and elastic. Too many rules 
are made, and the very people whom we desire to entertain 
and furnish with amusement, are kept away by a sense of 
constraint. In this respect, the clubs which have been 
formed in connection with the temperance movement— Sons 
of Temperance, Temple of Honor, Reform Clubs — are 
better because they are more homogeneous. They take the 
form of self-help, or, at least, of the mutual helpfulness of 
equals, rather than that of rendering conscious and recog- 
nized assistance to those who are in need of it. Although 
their literary standard may not be high, yet there can be no 
doubt that they have done great service to the cause in the 
interests of which they were organized, by affording pleasant 
resorts, under safe and homelike influences to those who were 
exposed to temptation. 

What, now, in conclusion is the hope of the future and the 
practical counsel of the present ? 

The chief method to be pursued is that of example. Let 
a high standard be attained even by a few families, and let 
them be generous in the freedom of their welcome to others, 
and the influence will insensibly, and without direct effort, 
permeate the whole community. Wherever comfort and 
happiness exist in the homes of any portion of the people, 
there will be a tendency on the part of the others to seek a 
like comfort and happiness for themselves as soon as they 
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fairly see and recognize the existence of it, and come into 
possession of the means to attain it. While the rate of 
wages is at a mere subsistence — procures barely a living,— 
but little progress can be made. When the rate of wages is 
such that saving becomes possible, it will be a certain result 
that a larger and larger number of working-men will seek to 
have homes possessing the same attractions they see in those 
of their neighbors. 

But, besides this silent but potent influence, the power of 
organization should be used wherever possible. Let farmers’ 
clubs in country villages, reading clubs, and other literary 
associations in larger towns, and people’s clubs and unions 
in our great cities, be formed by which social intercourse 
may be promoted, and the entrance-way opened between the 
homes of the people, that right ideas may spread and prevail ; 
and, so far as practicable, let the very subject now in hand 
come up for discussion. Let social science clubs be formed 
at which the citizens of each neighborhood may meet and 
consider what is the best thing to be done then and there. 
Above all, let every man keep his mind open and his sym- 
pathies quick and generous, and whenever a suggestion that 
is available and promising is made, let it be spread from 
home to home by the bond of a genial fellowship. 


EVOLUTION.* 


When in the beginning of the present year I received a 
erequest to deliver before this Institute a lecture on the sub- 
ject of evolution, I was at first disposed to excuse myself. 
Holding religious views which perhaps in many respects are 
not in accordance with those that have commended them- 
selves to you, I was reluctant to present for your considera- 
tion a topic which though it is in truth purely scientific, is 
yet connected with some of the most important and impos 
ing theological dogmas. Whatever conclusion is eventually 
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reached respecting it, will have an influence on them. But 
there was that liberality of sentiment in your letter, that 
earnest desire for the ascertainment of truth, that I cast 
aside these hesitations, and am now here in obedience to 
your wishes. 

Not that I can do justice in the allotted hour to so great a 
subject, the literature of which ranges through many centu- 
ries. For itis an error to suppose that the conception of 
this theory originated with the illustrious Darwin, whose 
name is now inseparably and justly associated with it. It is 
no new-fangled romance, as some would have us believe. It 
comes to us from a venerable antiquity. ‘The theorems it 
expresses, and indeed on which it is based, have long ago 
been clearly known. His great merit consists in this, that 
he has surrounded them with a vast mass of facts which has 
made them well-nigh unassailable. 

What lesson can be more instructive, more imposing, than 
that presented by a narrative of the manner in which a 
ereat natural truth has drawn upon itself the attention of 
thoughtful persons in past times, has forced its way against 
an opposition of the most interested, powerful, and preju- 
diced kind, an opposition of two of the dominant religions 
of the world, steadily gaining allies in its progress, eventu- 
ally overthrowing its antagonists, and making good its claim 
to be recognized as one of the controlling conceptions of 
modern science. 

How great is the interest with which we regard the 
origin, the progress, the culmination of empires, and study 
the influences they have exerted! How imposing, for in- 
stance, is the history of Rome, her legendary beginnings, 
her march through many a struggle to dominion, the con- 
quering career of her republic, the autocracy of her Cesars, 
the power of her popes, the control she has exercised over all 
Europe, at one time military, and when that declined, relig- 
ious. Butif such a material spectacle be imposing, how much 
more so is the history of an idea! For ideas, though intan- 
gible and invisible, rarely attain to power except by over- 
throwing other and older ideas. The story of their origin, 
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their alliances, their conflicts, comes thus to be invested 
with a living force, and if rightly told, may gather around it 
all the grandeur of an epic. Such, had I suitable knowledge 
and genius to deal with it, you would find to be the case 
with the narrative of evolution. Knowing well my own 
deficiencies in this respect, ] must ask you indulgently to 
supply from your own reflections the shortcomings which 
you will thus too easily and too frequently detect. 

When I consider the shortness of the time allotted me, 
the vast extent of the subject, the special character of this 
audience, and the nature of your request, I perceive that it 
is not an elaborate exposition of the evidence in favor of the 
theory of evolution that I must give, but only a reference to 
those facts connected with it that are of chief interest to you. 


What ts meant by Evolution. 


Two explanations have been introduced to account for the 
assemblage of organic beings, plant and animal, that sur- 
round us. These are conveniently designated as the hypoth- 
sis of creation, and that of evolution. 

The hypothesis of creation asserts that Almighty God 
called into sudden existence, according to his good pleasure, 
the different types of life that we see. This hypothesis has 
an ecclesiastical form: that the world with all its various 
animals and plants was created about six thousand years 
ago. ‘Lhe work was completed in six days, and was perfect, 
needing no improvement. At the close of each day the 
Almighty surveyed what he had done, and pronounced it 
very good. He brought all the animals thus made before 
Adam, in the Garden of Eden, to receive their names. 
There was nothing more necessary, and on the seventh day 
he rested. 

The hypothesis of evolution asserts that from one or a few 
original organisms, all those that we see have been derived 
by a process of evolving or development. It will not admit 
that there has been any intervention of the divine Power. 

The former of these hypotheses considers each species as 
independent of all the others; the second considers them as 
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inter-related. Creation reposes on the arbitrary act of God; 
evolution on the universal reign of law. 

The hypothesis of evolution in its scientific form presents 
three factors: (1) heredity, (2) environment, (8) adapta- 
tion. By heredity is meant the tendency of an organism to 
develop in the likeness of its progenitor. By environment 
the sum total of the physical conditions by which the devel- 
oping organism is surrounded,—the ambient world. By 
adaptation, the disposition so to modify as to bring an organ- 
ism and its environment into harmony. This may be accom- 
plished either by progression or retrogression. 

As to the origin of organisms, it withholds for the present 
any definite expression. There are, however, many natural- 
ists who incline to believe in spontaneous generation. In 
its most improved form it occupies itself with two classes of 
problems, the direct and the inverse; considering, in the 
former, the effect of the environment on the organism, and 
in the latter deducing from the organism the nature of the 
environment. Thus Schleiden gathers from the structure of 
the stems of certain pine trees the distribution of climates 
at the time of their growth, and the ancient geographical 
connections of Madagascar and of Australia may be thus 
ascertained from their fauna. 

We may remark here, that whether life on the globe be 
heterogenetic or abiogenetic, we need no more concern our- 
selves than about the origin of a candle flame. Is every 
flame lighted from another, or may one spontaneously arise ? 
Between flames and organisms there is the closest analogy, 
as regards their origin, their life, their end. 


Sketch of the History of Evolution. 


After a very long and exhaustive survey of the plants and 
animals of his own locality, and of all that the power and 
favor of Alexander the Great enabled him to inspect, this is 
the result to which Aristotle, the prince of ancient Greek 
naturalists, came. In the eighth book of his History of Ani- 
mals, when speaking of the chain of living things, he says: 
“Nature passes so gradually from inanimate to animate 
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things, that from their continuity the boundary between is 
indistinct. The race of plants succeeds immediately that 
of inanimate objects; and these differ from each other in 
the proportion of life in which they participate; for, com- 
pared with minerals, plants appear to possess life; though, 
when compared with animals, they appear inanimate. The 
change from plants to animals is gradual; a person might 
question to which of these classes some marine objects be- 
long.” Aristotle referred the primitive organisms to spon- 
taneous generation. 

In the museum of Alexandria the views of Aristotle were 
greatly expanded. Here it was discovered that animated 
nature presents something more than a mere connection; 
that each link of Aristotle’s chain, if such a phraseology 
must be continued, was the descendant of its predecessor, 
the progenitor of its successor. The idea now lost its me- 
chanical aspect, and assumed a physiological one. 

We remark an important extension of this view after the 
conquest of Alexandria by the Arabians. If we compare 
the order of affiliation in successive points, it ‘obviously pre- 
sents a new fact,—progress; and not progress only, but 
progress from the imperfect to the more perfect. This view — 
included lifeless as well as living nature. <A practical appli- 
cation of it arose, to which the designation alchemy was 
given, There is an unceasing progression in which all 
things take part to a better and nobler state. In this slow 
development, Nature has no need to hasten; she has eternity 
to work in. ‘Thus in the mineral world, base.and unworthy 
metals, such as lead and tin, are slowly on their way to per- 
fection. They reach their goal on turning into gold. It is 
then for us to ascertain the favoring conditions, and by imi- 
tating or increasing them, to hasten on the work. 

The literature of those ages is pervaded with the idea of 
the mutability of everything —a pronenegs in all living 
beings to sulfer transmutation, with changes in the envi- 
ronment or in the physical conditions to which they are ex- 
posed ; and thus arises a slow but continuous procession in 
the unceasing lapse of time to the beautiful and good. We 
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meet with this, both in the serious philosophical works of the 
Mohammedans and in their lighter compositions of romance. 
They wrote books on the production of animals, both by 
generation and putrefaction. They thought that in the 
germ there exists a latent force tending to evolve it. Ibn 
Roschd says: “There are, as respects the origin of living 
beings, two opposite theories. Some explain their existence 
by development; others by creation. The latter is the opin- 
ion of the Christians, as well as of our Motacellemim.” 
Abubacer accepts the reality of spontaneous generation by 
means of putrefaction and the action of the sun. These 
philosophers did not hesitate to say that the dogma of crea- 
tion is an impossibility, an absurd opinion, only fit for the ~ 
vulgar who will believe anything. According to these ele- 

vated views, living beings are merely a movement of matter 

under the influence of heat. Man himself is like the flame 

of a lamp,—a form or shape through which material sub- 

stance is passing, receiving supplies, dismissing wastes, and 

evolving force. As regards transmutation, Al Khazani says 

that an animal passes through successive stages of develop- 

ment; but we must not suppose that naturalists mean to say 

that “‘man was once a bull, and was changed into an. ass, 

and afterward into a horse, and after that into an ape, and‘ 
finally became a man.” 

Arabian philosophers had therefore speculated on sponta- 
neous generation, and the conditions necessary for its occur- 
rence; on the development of a germ by the latent force it 
contains; on the transmutation of species, and the produc- 
tion of the animal series. They had rejected the theory of 
creation, and adopted that of evolution. They had gained 
ideas respecting the unceasing dominion of law, but to these 
they had arrived through their doctrine of emanation and 
absorption, rather than from an investigation of visible 
Nature. In the religious revolt against philosophy, that took 
place toward the twelfth century, these ideas were extermi- 
nated, and never again appeared in Islam. 

The hypothesis of evolution necessarily implies the con- 
tinuing operation of law. One might therefore suppose 
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that it would be acceptable to the fatalism of the Moham- 
medans. Fictitious revelations are, however, certain to con- 
tain inconsistencies and contradictions. Whilst portions of 
the Koran set forth irreversible law, and a destiny that can- 
not be escaped, that book is in the main an exposition of 
capricious interventions of the Deity. These will ever com- 
mend themselves to the vulgar mind. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more obnoxious to the zealots of those times than 
the speculations of these philosophers on evolution, trans- 
mutation, and the government of all things by inexorable 
law. 

: The Reign of Law Essential. 

If the doctrine of the government of the world by law 
was thus held in detestation by Islam, it was still more bit- 
terly refused by Christendom, in which the possibility of 
changing the divine purposes was carried to its extreme by 
the invocation of angels and saints; and great gains accrued 
to the Church through its supposed influence in procuring 
these miraculous interventions. The Papal government was 
no more disposed to tolerate universal and irreversible law 
than its Paynim antagonist had been. The Inquisition had 
been invented and set at work. It speedily put an end, not 
only in the south of France, but all over Europe, to every- 
thing supposed to be not in harmony with the orthodox faith, 
by instituting a reign of terror. 

The Reign of Terror in revolutionary France lasted but a 
few months; the atrocities of the Commune at the close of 
the Franco-German war only a few days; but the reign of 
terror in Christendom has continued from the thirteenth 
century, with declining energy, to our times. Its object 
has been the forcible subjugation of thought. 

The Mohammedans had thus brought the theory of evolu- 
tion up to that point at which, for any further advance, clear 
views of the operation of law in the government of the world 
were necessary. In their speculations in this particular they 
had been guided by theological considerations. These were 


now to be replaced by others, of a more definite and solid 
kind, derived from physical science. 
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The starting-point of Christendom in the theory of evolu- 
tion, for the Mohammedans had now ceased to philosophize, 
was the publication by Copernicus of the book, De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbiwm Celestium. In this the Pythagorean view of 
the emplacement of the solar system was revived. The way 
for this restoration had been prepared by such books as that 
of Cusa On Learned Ignorance. He conceived of the universe 
as a vast organism, the life of which is the breath of God, 
and which has neither centre nor circumference, but is infinite 
as its Maker. Such views were largely prevalent in Italy, 
at that time the focus of infidelity; and there Copernicus had 
been. This work was followed by Kepler’s great discovery 
of the three laws that bear his name. 

After the invention of printing, the Index Expurgatorius 
of prohibited books had become essentially necessary to the 
religious reign of terror, and for the stifling of the intellectual 
development of man. The Papal government accordingly 
established the congregation of that Jndez. 

It was very plain that the tendency of Kepler’s discoveries 
was to confirm the dominating influence of law in the solar 
system, as well as to destroy geocentric and anthropocentric 
theories. It was, therefore, adverse to the Italian theologi- 
cal views, and to the current religious practices. Kepler had 
published an epitome of the Copernican theory. This, as 
also the book itself of Copernicus, was placed in the Jndez, 
and forbidden to be read. 

The Reformation came. It did not much change the 
matter. It insisted on the Mosaic views, and would tolerate 
no natural science that did not accord with them. Never- 
theless, under the shadow of the political power it shortly 
gathered, Newton’s Principia was safely published. The 
two great powers into which Christendom was divided held 
each other in check. The sectarian divisions fast springing 
up in Protestantism found occupation in their contentions 
with each other. The bearing which Newton’s book had 
upon those already condemned consisted chiefly in this: it 
gave indisputable reasons that Kepler’s laws are a mathemat- 
ical necessity. For the finger of Providence it substituted 
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mechanical force. And thus the reign of law, that great 
essential to the theory of evolution, was solidly established. 

But not alone did the discoveries of physical astronomy 
lead to these views. If the heavens were observed, the earth 
also was examined. There could no longer be any doubt 
that fossil remains were the relics of beings that were once 
alive, as Xenophanes in the old times, and Palissy more re- 
cently had affirmed,— not mere lusus nature ; that the earth’s 
strata were not all of the same age; that in the oldest no 
fossils could be found; that there had been a time when 
there was no life upon the earth; that of the strata, some are 
of marine, some of fresh water formation; that they are 
often intercalated like leaves in a book, and therefore cannot 
be referred to any single cataclysm, such as the deluge. 

From considerations connected with the primary rocks, 
Leibnitz (1680) had inferred that the earth was once at a 
far higher temperature than now, and in fact must have been 
in an ignited state; that it had undergone a gradual cooling. 
Werner subsequently introduced the Neptunian theory, and 
Hutton the Plutonic. These cosmographical theories were, 
however, of less importance than what was done in paleon- 
tology. It was discovered that while similar fossil remains 
extend over vast horizontal surfaces, different fossils are 
found to succeed each other very rapidly when a vertical 
examination is made. There is a geological as well as a 
geographical distribution of plants and animals,— geological 
as to time, geographical as to surface. 


Lamarck’s Doctrine of Evolution. 


In the works of Maillet (1748), and again in those of 
Buffon, the old doctrine of evolution reappears. A more 
formal presentment was, however, made by Lamarck in his 
Philosophie Zodlogique, in 1809. He advocated the doctrine 
of descent, and announced the propositions now known as 
Darwinism. According to him organic forms originated by 
spontaneous generation, the simplest coming first, and the 
complex being evolved from them. Variations and transmu- 


tations ‘occur through external influences, the environment 
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modifying the organism; and as these in the lapse of time 
become essential differences, new species arise. Moreover, 
wants experienced cause the will to develop new organs by 
the modification of previously existing ones, and these are 
transmitted by heredity or generation. Organisms are devel- 
oped out of one another. So far from being permanent, they 
have only a temporary existence. 

Though an organism tends to be like its progenitor, it will 
undergo changes by the use or disuse of its parts. By the 
former it is developed; by the latter deteriorated. The 
changes produced thus, or by the environment, always have 
been and always will be continuous, not catastrophic. 

Lamarck recognized the struggle of each against all. He 
saw plainly the influence of heredity, and understood the 
relation of environment and adaptation. He defined in the 
clearest manner the doctrine of transmutation and theory of 
descent. According to him, if time enough be allowed, any 
modification may take place. 

So far from meeting with acceptance, the ideas of Lamarck 
brought upon him ridicule and obloquy. He was as much 
misrepresented as in former times the Arabian nature-philos- 
ophers had been. The great influence of Cuvier, who had 
made himself a champion of the doctrine of permanence 
of species, caused Lamarck’s views to be silently ignored, or, 
if by chance they were referred to, denounced. They were 
condemned as morally reprehensible, and theologically dan- 
gerous. In this, the authority of Cuvier in regard to evolu- 
tion acted as the authority of Newton had done in regard to 
the undulatory theory of light. 

In like manner the views of Oken met with resistance, 
especially his deduction that the highest animals are the 
result of development, not of creation. Man, he signifi- 
cantly says, has been developed, not created. He conceived 
all Nature to be in a process of evolution. His demonstra- 
tion that the bones of the skull are only vertebral modifica- 
tions, however, reconciled many persons to a more favorable 
opinion of his hypothesis of development. 

Geoffrey St. Hilaire (1828) did not doubt that animals 
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now living are descended in an unbroken succession from 
extinct ones by transformation from form to form; that dif- 
ferent species are degenerations of the same type, being due 
to the influence of the environment (monde ambiant). He 
thus became the opponent of Cuvier, and did very much to 
break down the influence of that zodlogist. In these varia- 
tions he considered that the organism is passive, differing in 
this from Lamarck, who thought it active. His views of the 
influence of the environment were very precise. Thus he 
thought that birds arose from reptiles through the diminu- 
tion of carbonic acid and increase of oxygen in the air, at 
the time of the formation of the coal; the activity of the 
animal circulation becoming greater, and the reptile scales 
being transformed into the feathers of the bird. As is now 
known, this was substantially a correct interpretation. 


The Vestiges of Creation. 


Though the principles of the doctrine of evolution were 
thus thoroughly understood —the control of heredity, the 
influence of environment, the modelling by adaptation, — 
public attention failed to be drawn ‘to it until 1844, when 
there was published in England an. anonymous book under 
the title of the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
In this the author set forth Lamarck’s views, and the work, 
being clearly and attractively composed, passed through a 
great many editions. Very fortunately, it may be said, it 
accepted some unsubstantiated facts, and contained some 
physical mistakes. These tempted many skilful and bitter 
criticisms of hostile theologians. The reviews and journals 
were filled with these attacks and answers to them. Thus, 
happily, the whole subject was brought into such prominence 
that it could be withdrawn into obscurity no more. 

In the discussions of this book the author made use of a 
most important anatomical discovery,— that even in the case 
of the highest species, man himself, the embryo does not 
simply grow or increase in size, but passes in succession 
through a series of forms, which, examined from epoch to 
epoch, are totally dissimilar. It had been the vulgar opinion 
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that after the first moment of conception, all the parts of the 
animal that is to be are present, and that they simply grow. 
The human embryo, according to this, reaches birth very 
much in the same way that the infant passes from birth to 
manhood. That was, I say, the vulgar opinion; but in 
laying before our eyes the development of the individual, 
God has given us a revelation of the course of life of the 
world. . 

The evolutionary history of animals establishes that there 
is not this homogeneousness of development, but that the 
higher pass through the forms of the lower; that the mam- 
mal, for instance, passes through stages at which’ the lower 
vertebrates remain fixed. All are therefore pursuing a 
journey along the same road, though some may travel to a 
longer, some to a shorter distance. There is thus a parallel- 
ism between individual and race development, a close con- 
nection between the phases of development in the individual 
and in the species. 

The type of each animal is from the first, as it were, em- 
bedded in the embryo, and controls its evolvement. The 
embryo never makes any attempt to change from one type 
to another; but sometimes the tendency to a form, and not 
the form itself, is transmitted. 

The parallelism that exists between the career of the indi- 
vidual and the career of the race reappears in the life of the 
world. There is a resemblance —indeed, more than a re- 
semblance — between the successive forms through which 
man himself has passed, and those that have appeared in 
myriads of ages in the biography of the earth. Common 
sense revolts against the idea that these transformations are 
in the individual due to divine intervention. In that, and 
in the case of the earth, they must be due to natural law. 


The Theory of Darwin. 


In the year 1859, there was published by Mr. Darwin a 
work on The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec- 
tion ; or the Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle for 
Infe. 
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In this, and in other subsequent works, it is shown that the 
individuals of each species tend to increase in a very rapid 
ratio, an increase more rapid than that of their means of 
subsistence. Each has therefore to contend with his com- 
petitors, and hence all must exhibit “a struggle for exist- 
ence.” 

But modifications are incessantly taking place in the form 
and characteristics of individuals, giving to some an advyan- 
tage, to some a disadvantage, as compared with their compet- 
itors. Hence the former will prevail, the latter will suc- 
cumb, in the struggle. This in the language of the hypothe- 
sis is formulated “the survival of the fittest.” 

And as the pigeon-fancier, or other person who devotes 
himself to the breeding of animals, can produce any form he 
wishes by selecting its progenitors and pairing them together, 
exercising thus artificial selection, so if any of the chance 
forms that have arisen should be better adapted than others 
for perpetuation, they will be perpetuated, or Nature may be 
said to have made a selection. Hence the term “natural 
selection,’ which has been made to designate this hypothesis. 

It is to be regretted that this phrase, “natural selection,” 
has been introduced. It is very unscientific, very inferior to 
the old expression, adaptation. It implies a personification 
of Nature. It is anthropomorphic. But Nature never 
selects; never accepts or rejects; knows nothing about 
duties, nothing about fitness or unfitness. Nature simply 
obeys laws. 

Darwinism, therefore, does not touch the great question as 
to the manner in which variation of organisms arises. It 
only teaches how such variations are perpetuated. 


Influences of the Environment. 


The publication of Humboldt’s essay on the Geography of 
Plants (1805) first formally drew the attention of natural- 
ists to the connection between the distribution of plants and 
the distribution of heat on the surface of the earth. As an 
advance is made in either hemisphere from the equator 
toward the pole, the mean annual temperature declines, and, 
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in succession, a series of vegetable zones is passed through. 
It begins with the palms of the tropics, and ends with the 
red snow alga of the polar regions. 

A similar series of facts had long previously been ob- 
served by Tournefort on Mount Ararat. The distribution 
of vegetation from the base to the snow line of any mountain 
bears a general resemblance to the distribution from its base 
to the polar regions. 

In these cases of horizontal and vertical distribution, 
which thus present such a striking botanical resemblance, 
there is likewise so clear a meteorological analogy that it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the distribution of 
plants depends very largely on the distribution of heat. 
And, indeed, what better illustration of the influence of heat 
could we have than this, that by artificially adjusting the 
temperature of hot-houses we can cause any plant to grow 
in any latitude ? 

But temperature does not alone determine the distribution 
of plants. If it did, we should find the same species in the 
same isothermal zones. ‘Throughout the old continent, with 
the exception of the torrid zone, heaths abound; but in 
America not a single heath occurs. In the New World 
through forty degrees on each side of the Equator the cactus 
tribe flourishes; in the Old not a single cactus is to be seen; 
the spurges there replace them. So again in Australia the 
forests present a melancholy and shadeless character from 
their casuarinas, acacias, eucalypti; whereas, if temperature 
alone were concerned, they should offer the same aspect as 
the forests of North America and Europe. 

As regards animals, the same remark may be made. In 
the temperate zone, eastward beyond the Caspian, there are 
men whose complexion is yellow; in Europe the complexion 
is white; the American is red. Asia has its Thibet bear, 
Europe its brown bear, North America its black bear. The 
European stag finds in America its analogue in the wapiti, 
its Asiatic in the musk deer. The wild ox of Lithuania 
differs from the North American buffalo, and this again from 
the Mongolian yak. The llama of America replaces the 
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camel of Asia, the puma replaces the lion. Brazil has 
had in times long passed representatives of its existing 
sloths and armadillos. Australia, which has isothermal 
zones, like those of other continents, has no apes or mon- 
keys, no cats or tigers, no wolves or bears, hyenas, horses, 
squirrels, rabbits, no woodpeckers or pheasants. Instead of 
them it has the kangaroo, wombat, ornithorhynchus, cocka- 
toos, and lories, nowhere else found. 

Then, though heat is a dominating influence in the distri- 
bution of plants and animals, it is by no means the only one. 
There are also other conditions, such as the supply of water, 
the composition of the soil, the access of light, ete. It has 
been found convenient to group all these together, and to 
speak of them, as I have already stated, under a single des- 
ignation, “the environment.” 

Change in the environment and change in its organisms 
go hand in hand. Should the warmth of the tropics be dif- 
fused into the polar circle, a tropical vegetation would 
replace the vanishing snows. Should the ices of the poles 
spread over the temperate region, the reindeer would accom- 
pany their invading edge. 

Whilst the environment thus influences the organism, the 
organism, reacting, influences the environment. The most 
striking instance of this perhaps will be found on comparing 
the constitution of the atmosphere before and since the car- 
boniferous epoch. Prior to that epoch, all the myriads of 
tons of coaly substance, now enclosed in the strata of the 
earth, existed as carbonic acid in the air. By the agency of 
the sunlight, acting on the leaves of the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of those times, this noxious gas was gradually removed, 
and replaced by an equivalent volume of oxygen. A hot- 
blooded, quickly-respiring animal could not possibly exist in 
an atmosphere laden with carbonic acid. Anterior to the 
coal deposit, the fauna was cold-blooded and slow-respiring. 
The flora thus changed the aerial environment, and this, in 
its turn reacting, changed the fauna. 

It is on all sides admitted that plants tend by their 
removal of carbonic acid from the air, replacing it. with 
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oxygen, to compensate for the disturbance occasioned by 
animals. In this way, through very many centuries, the 
same percentage constitution of the atmosphere is main- 
tained, the sum total of vegetable being automatically ad- 
justed to the sum total of animal life — automatically, and 
not by any interference of Providence,—a fact of great 
value in its connection with the theory of evolution. For 
if we admit, what has been conclus‘vely established by 
direct experiment, that plants would grow more luxuriantly 
in an atmosphere somewhat richer in carbonic acid than the 
existing one, we may see how, upon this condition, depends a 
principle of conservation which must forever retain the air 
at its present constitution, no matter how animal life may 
vary. 
Life of the Earth. 

Let us now rapidly survey the changes that have taken 
place in the earth’s organisms. 

In the earliest or primordial period, there existed of plants 
only water organisms,— tangled sea-weeds. Then in the 
following, the primary, came the more perfect cryptogams, 
such as ferns. Then followed, in the secondary, pine forests. 
In the coal period the phanerogamia developed out of the 
more perfect cryptogamia. Not until the chalk, did the 
higher corollifloree appear. In the beginning of the tertiary, 
the earth had sufficiently cooled at the poles, climate zones 
were produced, and the land was covered with leaved for- 
ests. Flowerless plants had been succeeded by flowering 
ones, the latter first without a distinct corolla, and then by 
those with one, and of these, first the lower and then the 
higher. 

Turning to the order of succession of animal life, of the 
primordial, the forms are skulless; then in the following, 
the primary, come fishes, first those with the heterocercal tail, 
as in the embryos of existing ones. In the secondary, rep- 
tiles, and out of them birds, were developed; the decreasing 
amount of carbonic acid and the increasing amount of 
oxygen permitting this change. Of birds, the earliest had a 
long lizard-like tail composed of thin vertebre, to every one 
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of which was attached strong rudder-like feathers in pairs. 
The same formation of the tail part of the vertebral column 
still occurs transiently in the embryos of other birds. The 
transition from the reptile to the bird is manifested by some 
of the latter having teeth set in one order in grooves, in 
another in distinct sockets. Among mammals, as among 
fishes, the imperfect orders appeared first. About the middle 
of the mesolithic period out of a branch of the cloacal ani- 
mals, the marsupials were evolved; and in the beginning of 
the tertiary the placentals were developed out of the mar- 
supials. The latter were at one time distributed over the 
whole earth; now they are fast approaching extinction. In 
Europe, Asia, Africa, not a single member of the group 
remains. The cloacal animals, the marsupials, the placen- 
tals, therefore, stand in an order of succession. 

Such has been the order of evolution in Europe. For its 
order in America I may refer you to the recent admirable 
address of Professor Marsh, before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. The general conclusions 
at which we arrive in either case are sustained by the other. 

In accordance with his descent, the cloacal structure exists 
in man in the earlier period of his embryonic life. The sep- 
aration into two openings takes place about the twelfth 
week of his uterine development. Shall we not therefore 
infer from the evidence of his embryonic forms, that he has 
been developed step by step out of the lower vertebrates ? 

In the first stages of their development, amphibia, rep- 
tiles, birds cannot be distinguished. ‘The first steps of devel- 
opment in all vertebrates are identical. Man passes now 
through the same series of transformations that his animal 
predecessors passed through in immense spaces of time. 
The progress he makes in the lapse of a few days in the 
darkness of the womb is the same that has been followed by 
the procession of animated nature in the lapse of myriads of 
centuries in the daylight of the world. 

From a comparison of their studies, embryologists and 
paleontologists unite in the conclusion that individual devel- 
opment is a rapid repetition of race development, and that 
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the paleontological movement is to be interpreted by the 
embryonic. The connecting links supposed to be missing in 
the former may be sought for in the latter. Individual 
development, paleontological development, and comparative 
anatomy, through their combined evidence, guide us to a 
deduction of the genealogy of any organism. The dominion 
of law is everywhere manifest. The capricious intrusion of 
a supernatural agency has never yet occurred. 

Each of the geological periods has its dominating, its rep- 
resentative type of life. Perhaps it may be asked, How can 
we be satisfied that the members of this long series are 
strictly the successive descendants by evolution from older 
forms, and in their turn the progenitors of the later? How 
do we know that they have not been introduced by sudden 
creations, and removed by sudden extinctions? Simply for 
this reason: the new groups make their appearance while 
yet their predecessors are in full vigor. They come under 
an imperfect model, which very gradually improves. Evo- 
lution implies such lapses of time. Creation is a sudden 
affair. 

A striking illustration of this is offered by two of the 
most imposing types of life,—the reptile and the mammal. 
The former is characteristic of the secondary, the latter of 
the tertiary period. In the secondary, when reptile life was 
at its culmination, there were reptiles flying in the air, swim- 
ming on or in the sea, crawling on the land, or climbing the 
trees. After this type of life had reached its culmination, 
and extinction began to set in, that process went forward in 
a gradual, an orderly way. The flying lizards were the first 
to disappear; then those of the sea. They now have scarcely , 
any representative left. The fluviatile and terrestrial ones, 
though greatly diminished both in numbers and size, still 
maintain a struggle for ife; but the complete dying out of 
animated forms, though irresistible, requires for its comple- 
tion countless centuries. 

While reptile life was in full vigor, mammal life was intro- 
duced. It came under the lowest forms, the imperfect orders 
appearing first. 

12 
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What does this coexistence of the different forms of life, 
through immense lapses of time, the one declining and on 
its way to disappearance, the other marching forward to in- 
crease, — what does this overlapping mean? Not sudden 
creation, but slow development. The environment is slowly 
becoming unsuitable to the one, and slowly becoming suit- 
able to the other. 


Rudimentary Organs. 


If time permitted, I would ask your close attention to rudi- 
mentary organs, for they illustrate strikingly the theory of 
evolution. They are organs existing in an apparently unde- 
veloped and useless condition; such, for instance, are the 
incisor teeth in the midbone of the upper jaw in embryos 
of common cattle; the rudimentary wings of the penguin 
and dodo; the mamme of the male mammalian; the subcuta- 
neous feet of certain snakes. In the embryos of whales, 
teeth are found in the jaw, precisely as we find them at birth 
in the human infant. In the latter instance we think we see 
a wise provision and foresight of Nature, which does not 
give to man these masticating organs before the time they 
are wanted. But what are we to make of the parallel case 
of the whale? Shut up as these rudimentary teeth are in the 
interior of the jaw, never to be developed and never to be 
used, does not that look something like a useless work? 
And why has Nature, in the case of certain snakes, placed 
under the skin bony representatives of the extremities, the 
movements of those animals being by the use of the ribs and 
feet never being wanted ? 

We may also turn to the vegetable world, and there we 
find rudimentary organs, excesses, and deficiencies of devel- 
opment. As Treviranus says, adaptation to the surround- 
ing world may be shaped either by gradual development, or 
by degeneration, which is equally effective. The same organ 
may be expanded into a compound leaf, or degenerated into 
a scale. Development can turn a reptile into a bird; degen- 
eration can turn it into a serpent. Any flower may be 
regarded as a transformed branch. That which might have 
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evolved into a leaf, turns indifferently, as circumstances 
direct, into a sepal, a petal, or a stamen. 

Rudimentary organs come into existence as part of a gen- 
eral plan. They are the manifestation of heredity in the 
type of life of the animals or plants in which they occur. 
They prove that the form has been developing, not teleolog- 
ically, or for a purpose, but in obedience to law. 


The Book of Nature. 


Now I have answered —and I know how imperfectly — 
your question: How does the hypothesis of evolution force 
itself upon the student of modern science? by relating how 
it has forced itself upon me; for my life has been spent in 
such studies, and it is by meditating on facts like these I 
have here exposed, that this hypothesis now stands before 
me as one of the verities of Nature. 

In doing this, I have opened before you a page of the book 
of Nature,— that book which dates from eternity and em- 
braces infinitude. It reveals millions of suns and worlds of 
surpassing glory. Among its most insignificant pages are 
the vast rock-strata of the earth. We have been looking 
at some of them. No council of Laodicea, no Tridentine 
council is wanted to endorse its authenticity; nothing to 
assure us that it has never been tampered with by any guild 
of men, to perpetuate their influence, secure their profits, or 
otherwise promote their ends. 

Then it is for us to study it as best we may, and to obey 
its guidance, no matter whither it may lead us. 

And this brings me face to face with the third division of 
my subject. I have spoken of the origin and progress of the 
hypothesis of evolution, and should now consider the conse- 
quences of accepting it. Here it is only a word or two that 
time permits, and very few words must suffice. 

The consequences! What are they? Nobler views of this 
grand universe of which we form a part; nobler views of the 
manner in which it has been developed in past ages to its 
present state; nobler views of the laws by which it is now 
maintained; nobler expectations as to its future. We stand 
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in presence of the unshackled as to force, of the immeasura- 
ble as to space, of the unlimited as to time. Above all, our 
conceptions of the unchangeable purposes, the awful majesty 
of the Supreme Being, become more vivid. We realize what 
ig meant when it is said, “With him there is no variableness, 
no shadow of turning.” Need I say anything more in com- 
mending the doctrine of evolution to you? 

Let us bear in mind the warning of history. The heaviest 
blow the Holy Scriptures have ever received was inflicted by 
no infidel, but by ecclesiastical authority itself. When the 
works of Copernicus and Kepler were put in the Index of 
prohibited books, the system of the former was declared to 
be “that false Pythagorean system utterly contrary to the 
Holy Scriptures.” But the truth of the Copernican system 
is now established! 

There are persons who declare of the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, as was formerly declared of the hypothesis of Coperni- 
cus, “It is utterly contrary to the Holy Scriptures.” It is 
for you to examine if this be so, and if so, to find a means of 
reconciliation. Let us not be led astray by the clamors of 
those who, not seeking the truth and not caring about it, are 
only championing their sect, or attempting the perpetuation 
of their own profits. 

Archimedes said, Give me whereon to stand, and I will 
move the earth! The astronomer says, Give me billions of 
billions of miles, and I will show you what is not sufficient to 
measure the universe. The geologist says, Give me not six 
thousand years, but ten thousand myriads of centuries, and I 
will talk to you about the origin of the secondary rocks. 

Well, let us give it to them, and multiply it by ten thou- 
sand myriads more. And what then? It only proves this: 
The laws of the universe, or, if you choose to express it in 
that way, the divine fiat never changes. What held good 
untold myriads of centuries ago, is holding good now. Then 
let us take home what is said: “A thousand years with Him 
are only as yesterday when it is past, or as a watch of the 
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night. A day is only as a thousand years; a thousand 
years are only as a day.” 
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My friends, let me plead with you! Don’t reject the 
theory of evolution. There is no thought of modern times 
that more magnifies the unutterable glory of Almighty God. 
Remember, I beseech you, what was said by one of old 
times: “Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves what ye 
intend to do. And now I say unto you, if this counsel be of 
men it will come to naught. But if it be of God ye cannot 
overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to be fighting against 
God.” Shall I continue the quotation? “And to him they 
all agreed.” 

We often hear it affirmed that our age is becoming more 
and more irreligious, and that men wantonly reject sacred 
things of which their ancestors approved. But I think we 
may profitably inquire whether very much of this is not due 
to the profound changes that are taking place in our concep- 
tions of the Supreme Being. Things and acts which at one 
time men attributed to Him without hesitation, they can 
attribute to Him no more. They have learned to demand of 
every dogma, Is it derogatory to the awful majesty of God? 


Connection of Evolution and Law. 


These modifications of opinion have had no little to do 
with the progress of the subject we have been considering. 
Let us ever bear in mind that the doctrine of evolution has 
for its foundation, not the admission of incessant divine 
interventions, but a recognition of the original, the immuta- 
ble fiat of God. In whatever direction we commune with 
Nature, the dominion of universal, of everlasting law con- 
fronts us. 

The discovery of the law of gravitation, by Newton, as the 
controlling, mechanical force of the universe, first opened 
men’s eyes to the mode in which mundane affairs are carried 
on, and prepared the way for an acquiescence in the nebular 
hypothesis, which undertakes to show how worlds have 
arisen, not through any creative act, but through the opera- 
tion of well-known physical agencies. The undulatory the- 
ory of light, the invention of the telescope, and still later of 
the spectroscope, illustrated the conditions of the trans- 
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mission of force, and proved a sameness of substance, a 
uniformity of plan and common material in the most widely 
separated worlds. The mechanism of the heavens has 
demonstrated that in the midst of the most stupendous 
transformations there has never been any change in natural 
law. 

The establishment of the theory of evolution has not been 
due to any one science, but is attributable to the conjoint 
movement of all. It is due to the irresistible advance of 
human knowledge. To refer it to geology alone, as is often 
done, is altogether a mistake. It was not possible that 
Astronomy should fail to maintain her grand position. 
She took the lead in the intellectual revolution which marks 
the close of the Middle Ages. Single-handed and alone, she 
fought and won the great battles of the globular form of the 
earth, the central sun, the plurality of worlds. It cost the 
life of some of her leaders. For some there was the fagot, the 
rack, the prison-cell, the scourge. But they departed from 
their tormentors, rejoicing that they were accounted worthy 
to suffer death in this cause. And now she found stepping- 
stones for herself in the trackless infinitude of space, and 

beckoned her comrade sciences to come and share with her 
_ the glorious view she had gained of the majesty of the uni- 
verse. Anatomy, both human and comparative, paleontol- 
ogy, chemistry, physiology, microscopy, even philosophical - 
history, have given their aid. Whenever any one science 
has made a marked advance, its movement has been covered 
by some of the others, and the ground thus occupied secured. 
As matters now stand, all are well to the front; the entire 
line is dressed. 

It often takes many victories to establish one conquest. 
Knowledge, fresh from go many triumphs, unfalteringly con- 
tinues her movement on the works of superstition and igno- 


' rance. 


Now in parting let us bear this in mind: go great is the 
intellectual advance men have made, that questions which at 
one time divided Christendom into sects, are now far out of 
sight. They are replaced by others of a very different order. 
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Among such, one of surpassing importance confronts us,— 
the eternal reign of law. Let us bear in mind what the 
theory of evolution so loudly proclaims: “We are what we 
are, because the universe is what it is!” If it acts upon us, 
we re-act upon it. Our conception of the sphere of being we 
occupy is enlarging, and we are thus brought into close 
relationship with all that is beautiful on earth, all that is 
magnificent in the heavens. 

Then let us reverently commune with Nature. Let us try 
to raise our eyes from the varying phenomena of the world 
to the solemn grandeur of that silent, that imperishable 
reign of law that governs all those changes. Let each of us 
earnestly address to himself the remonstrance of “the Min- 
strel ” : — 


“Oh! how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms that Nature to her votary yields,— 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The gloom of groves, the garniture of fields, 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven ; 
Oh! how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven?” 


J. W. DRAPER. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


JOHN EARL WILLIAMS. 


The highest services are not always rendered by those who 
hold the highest offices or who are most prominently before the 
public. We doubt whether there was in the great city of New 
York, a year ago, any man who was exercising a more beneficent 
influence or doing a better work than Mr. John Earl Williams, 
President of the Metropolitan Bank. Through long training and 
a singular aptitude for the business, he met the requirements of 
his responsible office and fulfilled its duties even in most trying 
times, as if the performance of them were a pleasure and pastime 
rather than a burden. This rare facility in doing well and 
quickly what he had to do in his bank, enabled him to do many 
things even more important outside of the routine of office. He 
was deeply interested and took an active part in most of the 
liberal movements which were fitted to advance the best interests 
of society. He entered heartily into them himself, contributing 
largely in proportion to his means, and by word and example 
inducing others also to contribute. He was a brave man in doing 
what he thought to be right, and in professing what he believed 
to be true. And no false delicacy kept him back from pressing 
upon others, especially the rich and prosperous, their duties 
towards their fellow-men. The divinity which is supposed to 
hedge in our kings among rich men, and to exempt them from 
the claims and importunities of society, had no sanctity to pre- 
vent him from breaking through its restraints and speaking 
earnestly and plainly to them as stewards of God for the good of 
man. He was thrown among this class of men very much, and 
felt keenly the temptations to which they were exposed. Twelve 
years ago we heard him say that he did not intend to increase his 
property. “I do not believe,” he said, “that I am so much better 
than other people that I could resist the hardening effects of a life 
given to accumulation.” 

In this as in many other things he was a wise man. He was as 
liberal in the use of money and the spirit in which it was given 
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as any one we have ever known. He was a warm friend, and as 
steadfast and loyal in holding on to his friends through good report 
and evil report as he was in taking them up. His beautiful home 
on the North River was the centre of a bountiful and generous, but 
discriminating and unostentatious hospitality. He loved to find 
out young men of promise—artists, students, and others — who 
were thrown upon the great metropolis without experience, and 
often without friends to guide or help them. And no one can 
~ measure the amount of good which he was able to do them. He 
did not look down upon them. He was no patron, but rather a 
sympathizing companion, enlivening them by his own hopeful and 
almost boyish spirits, and enriching them without their knowing it 
from the bountiful stores of his wisdom. He had passed through 
what would have been enough to break down the elasticity of any 
common man. But a temperament of extraordinary buoyancy, a 
faith which sorrows could only purify and strengthen, and a 
habit of seeing always the light beyond the cloud, kept him up in 
the loneliest and darkest experiences. And by a peculiar felicity 
of outward circumstances, as well as inward gifts, the brightest 
and happiest twenty years of all were those which crowned a life 
of more than three-score years and ten. It was a joy to see him 
in his home, with everything about him that a good man could ask, 
and this abundance of domestic happiness only leading him to 
think more earnestly of what might be done for those less fortu- 
nate than himself, or to advance the highest moral and educational 
interests of society. For one thing, he was deeply interested in 
Humboldt College in Iowa. He believed that if it could be built 
up it would do a great work in liberalizing the thought of a large 
and central section of our country. He saw its president much 
and intimately, and believed in him. When heavy assaults were 
made upon him, he was still loyal to him, believing him to be a 
long-suffering, honest man, though unskilful and unfortunate in 
some of the details of business. He told us with tears of gladness 
about some unexpected gift that was bestowed on the college, to 
which and to its president, he remained faithful to the last. 

We mention this as a single instance to show what Mr. Will- 
iams was through his life. He was ardent, impetuous, quick,— 
sometimes too quick and violent in his feelings. But the excess 
was always on the righteous side. Dishonesty, meanness, stingi- 
ness awakened his fierce indignation, and he could submit to no 
compromise with moral impurity or wrong. But he was a man 

13 
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of the tenderest feelings, and through them enjoyed the richest 
happiness that this world can give. As its treasurer, he more 
than any other person was the moving power In the New York 
Children’s Aid Society. His annual reports were among the 
most interesting writings of their kind. We could never get 
through one of them without tears. They were so full of zeal 
and enterprise and hopefulness, of pathos and instruction. His 
whole heart was:in the movement. A little child saved from 
hunger and moral degradation was to him an object of unspeaka- 
ble gladness and thankfulness. He wrote on the currency and 
banking. “It was he who suggested a plan for meeting one of 
the dangers of the panic of 1857, which was successfully carried 
out.” He entered with all his strength into the movement on the 
part of the New York banks to sustain and help the government 
in the dark hours of the rebellion. He was eminently successful 
in his professional, as well as in his personal, business undertak- 
ings. But we doubt whether any or all of these successes gave 
him such substantial and heart-felt satisfaction as the thought 
that nearly forty thousand children from the worst haunts of the 
city had been transferred to comfortable homes by the society 
which was sustained in no small measure by his exertions. Be- 
sides, as the New York Hvening Post has said, “in hundreds of 
ways, which will never be known to the public, he gave his influ- 
ence, advice, and money to lesser schemes of benevolence.” For 
more than forty years we have known him well, making, some- 
times, drafts on his kindness such as we should hardly have dared 
to make on any other person. And through all that time his 
“bounty” was a sea whose bottom we never reached. He num- 
bered among his personal friends some of the most distinguished 
men in the country. But he never forgot or neglected the young, 
the obscure, the helpless who had once been brought into personal 
relations with him. “And thou shalt be blessed, because they 
cannot recompense thee; for thou shalt be recompensed in the 
resurrection of the just.” 

We are glad to add to this very inadequate notice the follow- 
ing repressed and subdued expression by one who knew Mr. Will- 


iams very intimately, and was as near to him as any other living 
man :— 


The Christian Register lately copied from a New York journal a part of 
a hearty and just notice of a most worthy and much esteemed man ; and 
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it has since called attention to the “Children’s Mission,” which does so 
noble a work in Boston. There is a connection between the two. The 
late John E. Williams had profited, like many others who have natural- 
ized their ability and enterprise in New York, by New England training 
and experience, and had already shown in New England the strong and 
the attractive traits of his character. He removed to New York more 
than twenty-five years ago, and there on a wider field took a leading 
position in the important calling in which he had previously made his 
mark in Boston. 

There are left among us those who remember with respect and affection 
his energy and his generosity. In particular he had associated his name 
with the “Children’s Mission,” of which he was one of the founders and 
the first President. “To his deep interest and devotion,” as was said at 
one of its recent annual meetings, “much of its early success was due.” 
The loving zeal with which he had cared for its infancy entitled him to 
speak, as he did at that meeting, with fatherly affectionateness. In New 
York he entered with equal ardor into the work of the similar, but now 
more extended charity, so widely known as the “ Children’s Aid Society.” 
For a long course of years its treasurer, he was strenuous in his efforts to 
sustain and forward its operations. The series of his annual reports is a 
monument of its steady growth and of his honest and disinterested devo- 
tion. He adopted Unitarian views early, and adhered to them with char- 
acteristic steadfastness. During the last years of his life he conducted at 
his own house in Irvington on the Hudson a family service which from 
week to week attracted neighbors who were, like him, distant from a 
church of their own type or persuasion. He enjoyed life himself, and 
knew how to help others to enjoy it too. He would not let his means 
become an end; and he wondered at men who can get but cannot give. 
None who have known him well will forget his resolute will, his fearless 
word, his friendly loyalty, his warm heart, and his open hand. * 


JAMES SMITH, OF ST. LOUIS. 


Since the above notice was written we have learned of the 
death of another man, very different from Mr. Williams in many 
of his personal gifts, but like him in his remakable business tal- 
ents, his unshaken integrity, his success in whatever he undertook, 
and his readiness to spend and be spent for the good of others. 
James Smith was born in Peterborough, N. H.,in 1804. He went 
to St. Louis in 1833, when it was a small town, and from that 
time forward, with constantly increasing ability and influence, he 
identified himself with its best interests, and assisted in building 
up its most important financial, charitable, and educational insti- 
tutions. He was a wise, substantial, and helpful supporter of the 
first Unitarian society there. He contributed liberally of his 
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time and thought and substance to most good enterprises. 
During his life, he gave $250,000 to the Washington University, 
and it is understood that, at his death, after bequeathing $10,000 
to two charitable institutions, he left one-half of the entire 
remainder of his estate to the president of the university, with 
the understanding that he should give it to the university and 
such other religious and charitable objects as he might think 
best. He was an able, thoughtful, devout man,—in himself a 
type of the best qualities of our New England stock and culture. 
He was frugal, enterprising, keen, but upright in business, with a 
faith which brought all his actions under the eye of God, and a 
kindness of heart which sought the good of others even more 
than his own comfort or success. Such examples cannot too 
earnestly be set before the young, or followed too closely by those 
who are advancing in years. 


WHAT WE OWE TO BUSINESS MEN. 


We give above a slight sketch of two business men, who, in 
many ways, were great benefactors to their personal friends and 
to the communities in which they lived. The defalcation and 
dishonesty of two or three trusted men make such a noise that 
we forget the two or three thousand honest men who still remain, 
and the great obligations which we are under to them. It is 
through their knowledge, and their wise and often laborious cir- 
cumspection and honesty, that tens of millions, perhaps we might 
say hundreds of millions, of dollars are now safely invested, and 
the earnings carefully saved to be distributed among persons who 
have little or no business experience. The soundness of our 
banks, our insurance companies, our manufacturing companies, 
and railroads, is due almost entirely to the careful supervision of 
these men. And much of the service which the ablest business 
men thus render is entirely gratuitous. There is not a poor man 
who has five dollars in a savings bank, or a laboring man who has 
a single productive share in a factory or a railroad, or who has a 
hundred dollars insured upon his furniture or his life, who is not 
under obligation to a class of men who usually receive small pay 
or thanks for the valuable and painstaking services which they 
render. Next to those who build up the moral forces of society 
and keep them in working order, and often hand in hand with 
them, are the upright, far-seeing, public-spirited men who in addi- 
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tion to their private enterprises organize, equip, and superintend 
corporations in which every man, who has a dollar to invest, may 
put his money with the assurance that he is to have the benefit of 
their experience and knowledge. These services are very great 
in their bearing on the happiness and security of society. And 
in addition to these services it often happens that the same men 
endow our institutions of learning, build our hospitals, increase 
the funds of One charitable institutions, or supply the private 
means which go secretly through a thousand different channels to 
meet the wants of the needy and the suffering. There has sel- 
dom been a time when’the calls for help in all directions were 
more numerous or pressing than they are likely to be during the 
coming winter. 
PRAYER. 


In Mr. Savage’s able and suggestive book on The Religion of 
Hvolution is this sentence: “The prayer that asks that this day’s 
weather may be changed, even to the blotting out of one cloud, 
or the adding or taking away of one rain-drop, asks so stupen- 
dous a thing as that the whole order of creation, from the begin- 
ning, be changed to suit the whim or convenience of an hour” 
(p. 158). Again he says (p. 162) : “ Nature is God at work, execut- 
ing his own wise and perfect will. It is not to be supposed, then, 
that the impulsive requests of men are going to persuade him to 
contravene his own purposes, or interfere with his own wise 
work.” 

The idea here expressed is a sufficient answer to the coarse 
and vulgar notions we sometimes hear expressed about the literal 
and specific fulfilment of our prayers. When a man goes into his 
closet to pray for money or for bread, for himself or others, and 
expects by his importunity so to work upon the mind of God as. 
to change his purpose and gain the wished-for gift, and thus sup- 
port his family or a public institution, he is guilty of a piece of 
solemn impertinence, substituting Ais wishes for the will of God. 
But it does not, therefore, follow, that prayer can have no influ- 
ence even in the sphere of physical forces. “Nature is God at 
work, executing his own wise and perfect will.” Nature works 
by uniform and unchanging laws; but in any given instance the 
results will depend on the conditions of the case. The mind of 
man cannot affect a natural law, but it may very seriously affect 
its products. The field before us, subject always to the same 
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law, may produce corn or weeds according to the labor we 
bestow upon it. The will of man is a new factor introduced. So 
prayer may be another and important factor, not over-ruling or 
suspending law, but simply changing the conditions under which 
the law acts, and so modifying its results. But prayer is only 
one of the conditions. It belongs to a sphere of influences which 
reach as far as the universe, and which in their mutual relations 
and interdependences must lie, in a great measure, beyond our 
knowledge. ‘To insist, therefore, in any partictlar case, that our 
special request shall be answered here and now, is an act of pre- 
sumptuous and irreverent, if not blasphemous conceit. But 
prayer as a habit of mind, prayer as an act of faith and worship, 
prayer even for temporal and specific gifts, moving always in 
willing submission to the more perfect will of God, is, we have no 
doubt, a mighty power, and may have, even beyond our hopes, a 
daily and hourly influence on our lives, and on our success in 
whatever we undertake. Prayer enters the realm of spiritual 
forces, and, connecting us with them in unknown ways, opens to 
us new sources of strength and new methods of action, which 
may bring about beneficent results even through the workings of 
unchanging laws. We pray for our children or our friends in 
widely distant parts of the world, and that prayer, connecting us 
with God, and through him with them, may, in ways unknown to 
us, be a safeguard and defence, or an inspiration and a power, 
which shall help them spiritually, and also materially change their 
outward condition. 

But because our prayer is effectual, it is not, therefore, omnipo- 
tent, any more than a great prophet is infallible because he is 
inspired of God. Like every other human agency, prayer has its 
limitations and its laws. We know not just how far it may 
reach, or precisely in what form it may prevail in any specific 
ease. Where we fulfil the necessary physical conditions, God 
causes the corn to grow; but sometimes an unexpected drought 
or frost blights our just expectations. When, by prayer, we fulfil 
the spiritual conditions essential to our highest success, and warm 
and strengthen our hearts by reverent and earnest asking for 
some greatly needed temporal gift, results otherwise impossible, 
even within the range of material things, may thus be brought 
about. Just how or where we cannot tell, nor with certainty 
that what we ask will be given. An unexpected drought or frost 
may intervene. But the laws of matter are not the only or the 
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greatest laws. The force of an intelligent will contravenes and 
overcomes the force of gravitation under certain conditions. So, 
it may be that we, through the influence of prayer, shall even 
within the sphere of physical agencies, modify what would other- 
wise be the necessary succession of events; and this not to over- 
rule, but to obey the universal law by which the higher forces of 
God’s world shall prevail over the lower. It is not, therefore, 
true that “the prayer which asks that this day’s weather may be 
changed ... asks so stupendous a thing as that the whole order 
of the creation, from the beginning, be changed to suit the whim 
or convenience of an hour.” Prayer is only introducing a new 
factor, which, like all the rest, according to Bacon’s great maxim, 
controls by obeying the laws of Nature. 

There is no necessary inconsistency or incompatibility or clash- 
ing between the two classes of agencies. The mightiest of all 
things are the moral and spiritual forces. Mind is greater than 
matter. Spirit is the source and centre of all. Prayer is a spirit- 
ual power acting through the mind of God. But each one of us 
has his limitations, and the laws which he must obey. So has our 
prayer. It may reach farther than our thoughts can go, and 
return to us with benefactions in times and in ways that we think 
not of. But more and better than this, a prayer of faith is also a 
prayer of trust, leaving even the most intense pleadings of our 
hearts in God’s hands, knowing that his thoughts are better than 
ours, and that his denial of what we ask may be the most perfect 
and blessed fulfilment of our prayer. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF WOMEN. 


We have received our usual packet of the journals from abroad 
which are aiding so faithfully the higher development of woman, 
and also assisting every class of women, however humble, to 
improve themselves and to find occupation. 

The Journal of the Womans Educational Union stands at the 
head of the list, we think. It has, as we have already told our 
readers, valuable original articles on methods of education, kinder- 
garten schools, papers which have been read before intelligent and 
cultivated audiences, and interesting news in regard to move- 
ments abroad and at home. 

Miss Sherreff, one of the editors, has some very wise articles in 
regard to “Luxurious Habits as Hindrances to Education.” If 
her warnings are needed in England, they are even more so in 
this country, where fortunes are made so rapidly, and persons 
without education coming at once into possession of wealth, often 
put on an insolence towards subordinates which they suppose to 
be proper in high positions, and thus bring up their children to 
extravagant and thoroughly selfish habits.. It is more painful, 
too, to see this state of things here, because in our early New 
England community there was always such a respect for labor, 
such simplicity of living, among the upper middle classes at least, 
and such a wholesome relation between employer and employed. 
Not only the rich, but parents with moderate property, need to 
think of these things while children are young, for the habit of 
serving oneself cheerfully, and in that way of serving others, also, 
can never be acquired in after-life when change of fortune may 


make it necessary. We quote here some of Miss Sherreff’s valua- 
ble words on the subject : — 


It is not, then, a mere question of denying luxuries to children, or 
of refusing certain forms of expenditure. They must know and feel why 
it is done, and be led to accept the principle while obliged to obey the 
rule, Still less will mere lecturing suffice, or laying down principles as 
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right for children that our own lives deny. The French fine lady’s pre- 
cept of vicarious self-denial —“ Faisons jeuner nos gens” — did not, prob- 
ably, cultivate habits of religious abstinence in her household, nor will 
children learn self-control from mere rules, the principle of which is con- 
tradicted by the practice of their elders. They would easily understand 
that difference of age and position makes a difference in many other 
things, but they are too acute observers to be deceived about habitual 
motives. It is common in Scotland and in Switzerland to see parents of 
the middle-class, and even lower, curtailing every expense and living 
hardly, in order to send a son to the university, or in France to provide a 
marriage portion for a daughter. Parents of the same position in Eng- 
land would think first of living up to the standard of their class, of 
having things comfortable ; and their sons, instead of being able to enjoy 
the advantage of university education, will leave school at sixteen, and 
begin life almost religiously impressed with the view that if they would 
be respectable they must be able to live according to a given scale of 
comfort and expenditure. Which parents, we would ask, the careful 
Scotch, or the typically comfortable English, may most justly expect that 
their son will hereafter be most ready to make a sacrifice of self- 
indulgence to principle, and to maintain the worth of independence at 
the cost of labor and privation? And of the daughters of those parents, 
which will be most likely to refuse ease and comfort if to be purchased 
by a mercenary marriage? Which will feel that the example of home 
life has given her most support in any arduous path she may have to 
tread?... 

Fine natures will, undoubtedly, rise superior to such temptations, 
and to worse than these; but education must be directed to meet the 
wants of average natures, and what right have we to throw one additional 
difficulty in their way? 

It is not easy to counteract the tendency of prevailing habits and 
opinions; but care and foresight will compass it, not by attempting to 
stem the current, but by silently and gradually setting up an opposite 
current. Whatever is necessarily a work of time, must also necessarily 
be wrought through small things,—now a little, then a little; now by 
precept, oftener by example; most powerfully of all, perhaps, by that 
tacit assumption of high motives and purposes which makes the young 
habitually feel, without ‘need of words, that they would forfeit the 
respect of their parents if they did not strive to act up to their 
standard. 

I would not deprive the young of one single real pleasure; on the 
contrary, one strong objection to luxurious habits is, that it has lessened 
the power of enjoyment, which is such a blessing throughout life to those 
who possess it. In the ordinary home life of children, pleasures of an 
exciting nature can only be occasional, and I would be glad to see them 
purchased now and then by the sacrifice of some habitual comfort or 
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luxury; the effort so made tends to loosen the hold of mere luxury upon 
the mind which will thus be all the better prepared to make the same 
sacrifice for a higher purpose. The command of money as a source of 
power, the surroundings of wealth in their mere beauty, are legitimate 
sources of enjoyment; let the young realize this fully, but let them also 
be allowed to realize the higher joy of sharing the enjoyment with others ; 
let them. obtain as a privilege the right of giving what they might have 
kept for themselves, and the temptation to self-indulgence will be 
weakened. 


The Woman’s Gazette, edited by “L. M. H.,” whom we sup- 
pose to be Miss Haskell, contains some valuable articles on art 
work for women, enumerating the various branches in which 
women can occupy themselves at present,— China painting, tile- 
painting, glass-staining, house decorations, engraving, zinc-paint- 
ing, illuminating, etc. Art teachers complain of one defect in 
training women, and that is, their want of patience. Girls go to a 
school of art, expecting to doin one year the work of five. It 
is not rare, they say, for them to expect to learn wood-engraving, 
and similar arts, without first learning how to draw. One young 
lady writes from the country that she has learnt drawing, and 
wishes to know if zinc-painting, illuminating, and a few other 
things can be taught by letter; and if so, how soon they would be 
remunerative, as she is in need of money. But for such ignorance, 
they say, women would not be the dupes, as they are by the 
hundreds, of those “institutions” which profess to teach “remun- 
erative arts” in six lessons at three guineas. An article on 
“ Ladies on School Boards,” shows us that the masses of men in 
England are not yet very cordial to the new movement. Many 
influential ladies, it seems, have been in the habit for years of 
visiting the schools in their own country neighborhood, and 
making up for the inertia of the school boards; but whenever 
anything is said about their being on the board and having 
authority, opposition is aroused. Men want the post, and they 
argue that women cannot canvass, nor speak in public. This is 
in many cases untrue, says the Gazette, as such women as Miss 
Carpenter, Miss Sherreff, ete, make very effective addresses. 
But even in cases where women are sensitive at having their 
names bandied about, and cannot speak in public, a remedy can 
be provided by the Education Act, in containing a proviso by 


which one seat on every board of the national schools shall be 


filled by a woman, without contest, If there were no women fit 
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‘for the post, one could be chosen residing at a distance, as is 
often the case with men members. This seems very proper, as 
two-thirds of the children in the national schools are girls or 
infants, and two-thirds of the teachers are, and always will be, 
women. Frances Power Cobbe contributes an article on garden- 
ing for women; there is another on book-keeping, and the ability 
of the French women in this respect. There are also bright 
stories which, without being forced, bring in the subjects of 
house-keeping and many avocations, and illustrate them in a way 
to attract and develop the tastes of young girls. 

We have also received copies of the Woman’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal, edited by Miss Becker. In spite of the proverbial caution of 
the English in all reforms, we cannot help thinking that this 
movement is progressing there with a sure and steady pace. Its 
developments seem more interesting often to us than in our own 
country, perhaps because “distance lends enchantment to the 
view.’ The discussions in the House of Commons are full of 
animation on the question of woman’s right and fitness to vote. 
Of course there is the same mule-headed opposition from a 
certain class of men who have over and over again the same 
petty arguments; but there is also a manly and intelligent cour- 
teous opposition from men who will give in almost every point in 
regard to women’s development except this one of voting. Such 
men, it seems to us, cannot long sustain their position; but they 
call out able and spontaneous speeches from the defenders of the 
cause. The fault with us seems to be a kind of apathy on the part 
of the masses who oppose or defend woman suffrage. Our legisla- 
ture naps over the question every year when it is presented, and 
dulness on one side quenches originality and freshness on the other. 
Our public men have not yet condescended seriously to consider a 
question which is growing in magnitude every year, and drawing 
to its side more and more of the marked and best people of tho 
community. Jacob Bright, in a speech before the House of Com- 
mons, hints that they do not always discuss these subjects there 
as earnestly as they ought. They “made merry,” he says, on a 
bill dealing with the property of married women in Scotland. 
“Tt was looked upon as something wild and extreme, although it 
was simply an honest bill which did nothing more than say that 
a woman should have what was her own.” He alludes to the 
change in the House since the passing of the Act of 1867 in 
regard to working-men. A mass of prejudice has disappeared 
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and no harm has followed, but much good. “Let the truth be 
spoken,” he says. “Women want to be in this position, not that 
any question they care about shall be settled exactly as they 
believe it ought to be, but that members of the House of Com- 
mons shall look at it from the woman’s point of view, as well as 
their own, being assured that if this were the case, justice would, 
undoubtedly, be done.” 

It is very pleasant to find that some of the ladies who are most 
prominent:in the cause of education in England, have, during the 
past summer, given in their adherence to the cause of woman 
suffrage. Mrs. William Grey came forward for the first time at 
a drawing-room meeting at the house of Lady Anna Gore, 
Langton, saying it was the first time she had ever opened her 
lips in public on the subject, because she thought it was unwise 
for one person to try to do too much at once. The education 
movement had to fight against a great deal of prejudice, and it 
seemed a mistake to weight it with the still stronger prejudices 
against woman suffrage. But when it was stated in the House 
of Commons that none of the women who had been promoters of 
education were friends to woman suffrage, and those who helped 
in Girton College were especially mentioned, then her sister, Miss 
Sherreff (editor of the Woman’s Educational Union), and she 
herself felt it would be cowardly not to speak. She wished to 
declare that whatever value might be given to their judgment, 
founded on the experience of a long life, whatever influence they 
might possess, they wished the whole of that influence to be 
thrown into the woman suffrage scale. She had always believed 
it impossible to deny the suffrage claim; but she confesses that 
she was once indifferent to it. But ever since she began to work 
for women’s education, she had felt more and more that women 
would never get justice in education without the suffrage. 

‘We should be glad to have our valued women at the head of 
our edicational movements in this country see this. They have 
undoubtedly been somewhat influenced in their projects here by 
the example of these ladies abroad in connection with university 
examinations, the lecture extension system, and the various move- 
ments started in England. We have fancied, sometimes, we saw 
in them the same indifference, if not opposition, to the cause of 
woman suffrage which Mrs. Grey confesses to in herself, It is 
not well, as she says, to attempt too many things at once. They 
have their work; all that is needed is a little sympathy on their 
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part as their contribution to the cause. Sympathy cannot, how- 
ever come without conviction; nor conviction without knowledge. 
We need to have our eyes open all the time, and to have our nat- 
ures ingenuous, that we may accept gradually the truth as it dawns 
upon us. We cannot at once leap at the acceptance of such a great 
social reform; but when by degrees we find women in spheres 
which our grandparents never dreamed of, and developing every- 
where powers which were once thought exceptional to a few, we 
are forced to the conviction that women must have complete 
liberty, whether it damage the body politic for awhile or not. 
Our own observation of existing facts ought to convince us that 
the casting of a vote cannot change the natural relation of woman 
to man, or, to her home, but will elevate the whole race of 
women in the scale of social existence. We hope, therefore, that 
our friends here will not fall behind the noble educators of Eng- 
land in making themselves thoroughly acquainted with the bear- 
ings of this great question of woman suffrage, and in declaring 
their sympathy when so convinced. 

Our valued worker in both causes, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, we 
see has been present at meetings the past season, and spoken a 
good word. We do not happen to find Mrs. KE. D. Cheney’s name in 
our files of the papers, but they are of some weeks back, and she 
doubtless has done her part in this great work abroad. 

Our readers have perhaps seen, during the past season, the 
departure of two noble women in England,— Mrs. Caroline Chis- 
holm and Mrs. Jane E. Senior. Mrs. Chisholm was called the 
emigrants’ friend in Australia. Through her agency, eleven thou- 
sand persons were settled in homes there. The governor of 
Sydney at first regarded her as a mistaken but well-meaning 
philanthropist; but he soon changed his mind, and wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone, praising her efforts, and desiring that the reforms she 
proposed should be carried out. Lord Grey, Mr. Lowe, and other 
public men, soon began to recognize her ability when they found 
she could send out emigrants at £12, when the government price 
was £18. Her influence grew every hour; at home it was said 
“to be enormous, and abroad unparalleled.” The governor 
allowed her the privilege of franking letters, a privilege only 
once before granted to a woman,—the wife of the President of 
the United States. Lord Stanley wrote to the governor asking 
him to express to Mrs. Chisholm the high sense he entertained of 
her services; and Mr. Lowe declared that her “mission was one 
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of the most original that was ever devised by man or woman.” 
In all her labors, it is said that she “never lost sight of those 
duties which are the dearest of all.” Her six children and her 
husband possessed her untiring love. 

The other lady, Mrs. Senior, was the sister of Thomas Hughes, 
Q.C. She was appointed, by the Right Honorable James Stan- 
field, President of the Local Government Board, first temporary, 
and afterwards permanent assistant inspector of the department, 
to inquire and report especially on the female departments of 
workhouses and workhouse-schools, and the care and education 
of pauper girls and the nursing of infants. We quote a few lines 
from some verses that appeared in Punch, which show what a 
feeling there was about her in England, as she was the first 
woman ever employed in such a capacity :— 


“Not for the bright face we shall see no more, 
Not for the sweet voice we no more shall hear, 
Not for the heart with kindness brimming o’er, 
Large charity, and sympathy sincere. 


“ These are not things that ask a public pen 
To blazon its memorial o’er her name; 
But, that in public work she wrought with men, 
And faced their frowns, and overlived their blame. 


“ Yet never swerved a hair’s-breadth from the line 
Of woman’s softness, gentleness, and grace; 
But brought from these an influence to refine 
Rough tasks and squalid, and there leave its trace. 
* * * * * * * * 
“ And so this noble and brave lady turned 
From glad life, luxury, and thronging friends 
That hung on her sweet voice, and only yearned 
To guide her holy work to useful ends.” 


* * * * * * * * 
THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


M. de Pressensé has written an interesting letter of late to the 
English Independent, showing a good deal of anxiety for his 
church in France. Not this time in regard to its tendency 
towards liberalism, but another way. Three conspicuous men 
have gone back from the Free Church to the State Church of 
France. We have for some time seen that in Europe the extreme 
Evangelists much prefer to be free of governments, because they 
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can, in fact, be as dogmatic as they please; whereas, the sleepy 
governments will leave good men in their places, whether they 
subscribe to creeds or not. We are not sure that it is all dulness 
on the part of these governments, either. When they wake up to 
think about religion once in awhile, they are more likely to value 
the practical advantages which the nation gets from preachers, 
than to examine whether aman is orthodox or not. They are 
not sharp to hunt out heresy, and therefore the dogmatists do not 
like them. 

We do not say that M. de Pressensé is a dogmatist, but many 
of his party are dogmatists. He regrets to see three valuable 
men putting on again the yoke of bondage to the State. But it 
is evident that they have found the yoke heavier outside than 
inside the State. One is M. Bersier, the most eloquent preacher 
of Paris. He is influenced by other motives, probably, than love 
of liberty alone. He is a man of sentiment. He loves the past 
with its old rituals, its grand music and ceremonies. Not long 
ago he introduced a service into his church something like that 
of the English Church, much to the horror of the old Calvinistic 
Huguenots. He goes so far as to talk about everybody’s being 
born into the Church, after the manner of the Anglican commun- 
ion, and our own Dr. Bushnell, who displeased the Connecticut 
divines as much as these men are alarming their co-religionists. 
The Orthodox Church of the last fifty years in this country has 
undoubtedly been much more strict on these points, as to who 
were church members, than the Pilgrim Fathers were. Our own 
Unitarian Church differs somewhat on these questions, although 
it has never laid down any law, or practically made any difference 
among those who “call themselves Christians,” whether they join 
the Church or not. Another of these men we speak of, who has gone 
back to the State Church in France, is M. Theodore Monod, son 
of M. Frederic Monod; another, M. Jean Bost. M. de Pressensé 
alludes to a noted and “great sermon” which M. Bersier preached 
on the day of his installation, and says that he has been slowly 
coming to this step. These men argue that they have only waited 
for the National Church to reform herself in order to go back. 
This may be the case with M. Bost and M. Monod who seem to 
fancy that they have reéstablished their Confession of Faith. 
We do not believe that M. Bersier is influenced by such consid- 
erations as these. He knows well, as M. de Pressensé hints, that 
the subscription to the old creed is still an optional matter, and 
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that new pastors can be consecrated every day without being 
obliged to adhere to it. M. Monod thinks that his revered father, 
the elder Monod, would take the same step as he, if he were 
living; but M. de Pressensé believes him mistaken; he thinks his 
father would never have been satisfied with “the mere display of 
a doctrinal banner from the high places of the Church. This 
shows plainly enough which way the wind blows in the so-called 
“ Hee Church,” and what chance our liberals would have if they 
cut loose from the State. M. de Pressensé goes on to speak of 
M. Bersier’s sermon, just issued from the press, which he says 
“has the importance of a manifesto.” Those of us who have 
heard M. Bersier preach at Paris, and found our attention even in 
a foreign tongue riveted to the speaker by his grace, perfect sim- 
plicity, warmth, and concentration of power, can understand the 
influence he must have over the community. His idea of the 
Church, says M. de Pressensé, is purely that of comprehension. 
All the baptized are regarded as belonging to it by right, without 
being required to make any confession of faith. This is the 
famous theory, M. de Pressensé says, of the educating Church, 
which brings about grave difficulties in times like these, when the 
body is divided against itself, and many become teachers of error. 
M. Bersier draws a distinction between the simple members of 
the Church and the electors, who ought to be obliged to sign an 
elementary confession of faith. That word elementary shows 
that M. Bersier would leave a larger loophole than M. de Pressensé, 
for all shades of believers; but we will follow M. de Pressensé. He 
says that if everybody is admitted “ pell-mell into the Church,” of 
course these electors, being chosen from the people, are not likely 
to be any more sound than the rest, which is certainly logical. 
We do not believe M. Bersier prides himself on being particularly 
logical. He is evidently weary of the intrigues and discord of a 
small orthodox clique, and thinks to find rest for his emotional 
nature in a Church which “is not of to-day or to-morrow, but 
connected with all the traditions of the past.” M. de Pressensé, 
on the other hand, believes in the Invisible Church, free from all 
ecclesiastical boundary lines, composed of professors of faith in 
Christ. Both men, we believe, have a great deal of truth on their 
side in spite of all the imperfections to be found in the Church of 
Christ below. M. Bersier wishes to realize, perhaps, Dean Stan- 
ley’s ideal of a great, comprehensive Church which shall compose 
all Christian men and women, however much they differ, who can 
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agree on the simple truths of the primitive Church of Christ. 
Men grow up in such a Church, and need not be converted into it. 
Our good Athanase Coquerel, fils, whom the orthodox thought so 
heretic in regard to doctrines, kept up the old forms of the 
Church, and laid out his strength every year in fond devotion to . 
his young catechumens, until he had graduated them into the 
fold. This idea is beautiful; and lovely are the recollections of 
those tender hours in the lives of many young souls, as we read 
them on the pages of the French, and more particularly the German, 
novel or biography. But there are also disadvantages. Why not? 
All institutions are imperfect here below, because men are imper- 
fect. We have known Lutherans who went to communion once 
a year because it was respectable, or because they wanted a mar- 
riage certificate, or from any reason except a religious one. On 
the other hand, the voluntary consecration of the soul to God at 
a maturer age, and a public profession of religion as was common 
in our Congregational churches, Orthodox, Unitarian, and others, 
is an experience of great value to many; and the custom undoubt- 
edly strengthens organized Christianity. M. de Pressensé speaks 
of the “error of believing that men are made Christians by nat- 
ural birth, rather than by the new birth and conversion.” It is 
true that many who grow up in the old State churches hold their 
religion very cheaply, and have no vital experience of it. But 
there are as many evils on the other side. The danger among 
so-called “professing Christians” is, that they will under-estimate 
the outside world. And the worst of it is, the outside world 
underrates itself; thinks it has no business with religion, no favor 
with God, until it has succumbed to a technical conversion which 
it has no power to bring on itself. We think terrible harm is 
done to young people by this state of things, and their youth is 
often made godless and hardened between the voice of pleasure 
and the voice of conscience. These are the extremes in both 
systems, however, and there is no need of our taking dark views. 
Christianity, the gospel of Christ, is light and radiant, and will 
penetrate into the soul in spite of imperfect institutions, and still 
‘more imperfect men. The main thing is for each one of us in the 
communion where we are, to have so much vitality that we shall 
rouse the worldly and lethargic, on one side, or on the other side, 
sweeten and soften the narrowness and crudities of fellow-believ- 
ers, by the simple graces of a truly religious life. 


M. de Pressensé believes that M. Bersier is logically tending to 
15 
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Episcopalianism, and that he is therefore at variance even with 
the liberal evangelical school of his own church, which, in the 
Synod of 1872, frankly avowed adherence to the principle of (not 
the Confession of Faith) individual confession of faith. M. Ber- 
sier probably thinks he is going into larger liberty. Yet M. de 
Pressensé says, in concluding his letter, that “_M. Bersier, with all 
his ability and well-earned influence, will never succeed in arrest- 
ing the onward movement of our religious body, though it may 
flag for the moment under a sense of weariness and depression.” 

All this discussion only proves that liberty and truth are to be 
found now everywhere among all religious bodies, and that we 
are better able to see them in our own households of faith. 
Home is home be it ever so humble; and we would rather dwell 
under our own church-vine and fig-tree, however contracted, 
worshipping side by side with our neighbors, than to be a wan- 
derer on the wide free earth, with no loves or hates, no hopes or 
fears, no religious home, 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Owing to the pressure of original articles this month, we are 
compelled to bring our notes of foreign periodicals within a small 
compass, gnd have only space to characterize some of the more 
important articles, and to give the titles of others. 

In our April number we referred to and outlined a review of 
Beyschlag and his studies on the Fourth Gospel by Hilgenfeld in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie 1877, I. Heft. 
Beyschlag’s latest views are now directly accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader in an article, bearing his own name, in the Contempo- 
rary Review for October, which seems to be a free reproduction 
of much of the matter contained in his articles in the Studien und 
Kritiken, since collected, republished, and entitled Zur Johanneis- 
chen Frage. Beyschlag contends strenuously for the historical 
character of this gospel, and, indeed, for its historical superiority to 
the synoptics. “The faith of the Evangelist,” he affirms, “was no 
mere faith in an idea, but faith in a saving fact and history, and he 
could not, therefore, have arbitrarily constructed it from an ideal 
point of view, as to him it would be too sacred to have allowed it.” 
This position in regard to the Prologue is completely established, 
he thinks, by the rest of the gospel,—by the consideration that 
the Evangelist recognizes specific saving facts without which the 
world could not have been redeemed, and which the historical 
Jesus alone—not the Logos as such—could have experienced,— 
namely, death and resurrection. That the Fourth Gospel is an 
artistic composition to a much greater extent than the others, and 
that an idea is intended to be the foundation of it, Beyschlag does 
not dispute. He acknowledges that — 


This idea may be described as the conflict of the divine light with the 
darkness of this world; and this conflict we may trace as it is progres- 
sively developed through the gospel. But the real question in debate is 
this: Did the author substitute this idea upon which as a basis the actual 
life of Jesus might be described with perfect truth, in place of the reality 
itself? Did he make it the very motive of his choice and narration of. 
events, or did he work it into a didactic romance made up of fragments 
out of the Synoptists, together with his own inventions, at the expense of 
the real history? Now this last is the postulate with which Baur sets to 
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work, and the conclusion that the Evangelist is not actuated by an his- 
torical spirit is employed to prove its correctness. 


We must refer readers to the article itself for the argument 
which contains several strong points, by which this position 1s 
met. The conclusion is reached that — 


The truth of John’s representation of the course of the Saviour’s public 
life, is not to be doubted on any principle of historical criticism. What 
his relation was to the facts of the gospel narrative is seen by his superior 
knowledge; and not only by that, but by his having evidently been an 
eye-witness. 

A cognate subject to that just noticed, we find in Die Kirchen- 
politische Tendenz der Apostelgeschichte, by C. Wittichen in the 
Jahrbicher fiir Protestantische Thevlogie, 1877, No. 4. Witti- 
chen differs both from Scholten and Hilgenfeld in his view of the 
aim or tendency of the Acts of the Apostles. He does not regard 
it as the work of a Pauline defender who aimed to heal the 
breach between the Jewish and Gentile Christians, but refers it to 
that literature of the second century, whose aim was to wrest from 
Gentile Christianity its victory over Judaism, and to stay the 
defeat which the latter had begun to suffer in the latter half of 
that century. This aim is pursued in different ways according as 
the writer belonged to the strong or the mild Jewish-Christian 
element. The general method of this book, however, is that of 
an annexation which makes, indeed, certain concessions to the 
Apostle to the Gentiles and to Gentile-Christianity, but sacrifices 
the independence of both to Jewish-Christianity. 

Related to the preceding is a review by Henry Soulier in the 
Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie of Les Idées Religieuses 
En Palestine A ? Epoque de Jésus- Christ, by Edmond Stapfer. 

“Did Jesus know Greek?” is the question asked in an article in 
the Dublin University Magazine, for October which is answered 
in the affirmative: “It is reasonable to regard him as not less 
cultured than his disciples and followers. He manifest aquaint- 
ance with Greek-written thought speaks for itself and is its own 
argument.” 

Alex. Taylor Innes’ second article on “The Trial of Jesus 
Christ,” in the Contempor ary Review for October, treats of the 


Roman trial. The conclusion of both articles is summed up in a 
single paragraph : — 


We have found that it was a double trial, and that both parts of it were 
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conducted with a certain regard to the forms of the two most famous 
jurisprudences of the world. In both the judges were unjust, and the 
trial was unfair; yet in both the right issue was substantially raised ; 
and in both that issue was the same. Jesus Christ was truly condemned 
on a double charge of treason. He died because, in the Ecclesiastical 
Council, he claimed to be the Son of God and the Messiah of Israel, and 
because before the world-wide tribunal he claimed to be “ Christ, a king.” 


In the same number of the Contemporary Review there is a 
superfluous article “On the Divine Guidance of the Church,” by 
the Bishop of Salisbury. 

“M. Renan’s new volume” —the fifth of his History of the 
Origins of Christianity” —is reviewed in the WPortnightly 
for October by the author of Supernatural Religion, who finds 
himself led to results which differ considerably from those of 
Renan. 

“Does God Grow?” is the title of a transcendental article in 
the Dublin University Magazine for September. There is a 
portrait and sketch of Rev. H. R. Haweis in the same magazine 
for October. 

“'The Sects of the Commonwealth” is an elaborate paper in the 
British Quarterly Review for October, which finds that the past 
divisions in Protestantism marked the reality of its freedom and 
its interest in religious truth, but longs for a time when the oscil- 
lations of opinion shall gradually assume a more diminished 
range. In the “Contemporary Literature” of this magazine 
is a notice of Kuenen’s The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 
which hardly does justice to the unquestionable scientific method 
of this book. Dr. Kuenen, it thinks, strips the prophets stark 
naked and tramples the vouchers of their heavenly call into the 
dust; yet honors them for the sternness of their conscience and 
their clear grasp of monotheism. “There is fairness in Kuenen’s 
treatment of opponents; but it is war to the knife.” Dr. Geike’s 
The Life and Words of Christ receives a long notice. In 
literary skill, descriptive eloquence, suggestive criticism, and fin- 
ished scholarship, it places it below Canon Farrar’s work; but 
praises it for the vast amount of important information concern- 
ing the scenes and circumstances of our Lord’s life which it has 
brought together. The second and third volumes of Keim’s 
History of Jesus of Nazara leaves us, it thinks, with a very 
vague conception of Christ, “though most that he says about the 
development of-his human consciousness is profoundly, beauti- 
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fully true.” Professor Pfleiderer’s Paulinism, in which it is 
proposed “to determine Paul’s doctrine, by evolving the nucleus 
of Paul’s faith in Christ at his conversion in connection with the 
presuppositions of his Jewish theology,”’— it regards as “a supreme 
instance of subjective dogmatizing.” 

The article on “Christianity in India,” in Praser’s Magazine 
for October, is rather discouraging to foreign missionary work. 
It recognizes the changes in Indian life which are directly trace- 
able to the influence of European civilization, but says: 


Among the native population Christianity has made no progress. 
There are more missions, more missionaries, more money spent in the 
work of propagating the gospel, and not less zeal displayed; but there 
have been no corresponding results. There are no converts. The gospel 
has been preached far and wide; but it has met with no acceptance, nor, 
save to the missionary mind which hopes against hope, are there any 
indications that it will do so; rather the contrary. Among the Moham- 
medans generally, and among certain classes of the Hindoos, there has 
arisen of late years a religious revival, the effect of which is hostile to 
Christianity. In place of an indifferent or defensive attitude, one of 
aggression has been substituted. 

Of their present failure to make converts, no men are more conscious 
than the missionaries themselves; but they do not, on that account, con- 
sider that their labors have been unproductive. Some among them think 
that they can perceive some mental improvement among the natives 
which they regard as the forerunner of their acceptance of Christianity. 
Others who do not perceive such movement, or who like myself differ- 
ently interpret it, are content with knowing that they have scattered the 
good seed, thrown the bread of life on the waters, and await with a 
simple faith that time when God shall cause the seed to germinate, the 
bread to return. But the future is a matter of speculation; we can 
speak with confidence only of the present. The present failure of the 
missionaries is indisputable. To what is this failure to be attributed? 


The Dublin University Magazine for September has an article 
on “Indian Anomalies,” which shows some of the defects of the 
English system of government and education in India. 

“Philosophy since Kant,” the “ Philosophy of Giordano Bruno,” 
“The Philosophy of the Unconscious,” and “The Essence and 
Task of Philosophy,” are treated in the Philosophische Monats- 
hefte 1877, I. und Il. Heft. 

The Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie con- 
siders the “Relation of Psychology to Philosophy,” the “Idea of 
Substantiality,” the “Philosophical and Mathematical Conception 
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of the Infinite,” the “Idea of Experience,” and the “Origin of 
Society from the stand-point of a Sociological Selection-Theory.” 

The Quarterly Journal of Science has a good article on “The 
Scientific Method,” which shows that it is necessarily limited; and 
that it leads us to recognize our own ignorance and the vastness 
of the problems presented for solution. There is an interesting 
paper on “Our Six-footed Rivals,” and the significance of the 
“Phenomena of Ontogenesis in Reference to the Evolution 
Hypothesis.” 

Richard A. Proctor, who is so much at home in the stars, 
condescendingly comes down to pay his respects to the “Gorilla 
and other Apes,” in the Gentleman's Magazine. We do not say 
that Mr. Proctor has no right to do this, but hope that theolo- 
gians will be accorded the equal right of leaving their special 
sphere to consider the claims of this conspicuous family. 

Those interested in mental science will find an entertaining 
article on “Insanity in Ancient Greece and Rome” in the Jour- 
nal of Mental Science, July; and “Legislation for the Insane” is 
treated in the Contemporary Review for October. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for October considers “American Di- 
plomacy in the East,” and severely criticises Mr. Schuyler, the 
American Consul-General and Secretary of Legation at Constan- 
tinople. 

The Deutsche Rundschau devotes an article to President 
Hayes. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Salvation Here and Hereafter. Sermons and Essays. By the 
Rev. John Service, Minister of Inch. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1877. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co. 

In our time, when, amid the materialistic tendency of much of 
modern thought and the ritualistic tendency of much of modern 
worship, the keenest observers find discouraging signs for the 
future of religion, there is one sign of the hopeful and encourag- 
ing sort which cannot be over-estimated. The brave, strong 
words spoken by the religious leaders in the different churches, 
all ring true to the same’ chords, and utter the harmonies of a 
broad and progressive Christianity. The Unitarian communion 
may well be content to be no longer the only exponent of the 
views which it taught so long, bearing the reproach of being an 
undogmatic Christianity, and, like its Master, “suffering without 
the camp” of organized Christendom, when the same truth is 
proclaimed by men like Robertson, Stanley, Tulloch,—and to 
these the name of Service must now be added. It is true that 
sermons like these command a wider audience not only by the 
message which they bring, but by the place where it is spoken: a 
free gospel proclaimed among the churches which are held by the 
old confessions and by their recognized teachers, is a novelty to 
many, and, even to those who are familar with it, has a sound of 
novelty from the unexpected quarter whence it comes. But its 
power is not only in this negative kind. There is a timbre (to 
borrow a word from the singer’s vocabulary) in these sermons,— 
a quality of tone, sincere and searching, which gives them a 
thoroughly individual character, and makes them fresh even in 
their most familiar statements. The same truth sounds very 
differently and looks very differently when approached from a 
new point of view; and it may well be that liberalized orthodoxy 
has some notes to contribute to the Broad Church harmony, 
Fa ot salvious texshurin ey a 

ie g ching. Every one of these ser- 
mons, by a minister of the Church of Scotland, is a protest against 
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Calvinism; but they proceed always by the true method, substi- 
tuting for a partial and imperfect conception, one sweeter and 
broader and nobler. 

Not the least of Mr. Service’s gifts is the power of pithy, forci- 
ble statements which he possesses to a rare degree. Never 
descending into slang or vulgarity of any kind, he is a master of 
“the way of putting things” in straightforward speech, and his 
illustrations come as naturally into their place as wild flowers 
bloom; while in not a few passages he rises to genuine spiritual 
eloquence of a very high kind. He has, ‘also, that spiritual 
insight, which is the first requisite of a religious teacher in our 
time, and which so remarkably characterized Robertson. The 
gospel which this free, wholesome volume teaches, is well stated 
in his sermon on “God’s Many Among Christians.” It is “the 
religion of Christ,—to love righteousness and truth and good- 
ness with all your heart and soul and strength and mind, and to 
believe that God, who is over all, and is the beginning and the 
_ end of all, is all that you love; to pity, and believe in a pity 

which comprehends all that lives and breathes; to wish for the 
good of all men in this world and the next, and to trust in the 
Almighty, to whom that good must be precious; to feel that our 
little life is not bounded by endless realms of chaos and old night, 
peopled with shapes of fear and horror, but is islanded in the 
deep of the eternal charity and kindness: to doubt and yet more 
to trust; to feel that much is the mystery of man’s existence and 
God’s ways, but that to live and breathe is to hope good, aye, 
abundance of good, for all that live and breathe, from the Source 
and Fountain of life and all our gladness.” 

These noble, thoughtful, generous discourses cannot fail to win 
a wide audience, and to teach many how truly faith and freedom 
are at home together. 


The Science of Language, Linguistics, Philology, Etymology. 
By Abel Hovelacque. Translated by A. H. Keane, B.A. 
London: Chapman & Hall. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 


Oo. 0. 187 be 
Among the many “Libraries” of different kinds which, under 
the management of various publishers, undertake to supplement 
the encyclopedias with series of treatises on the innumerable 
branches of modern knowledge, the “Library of Contemporary 
Science,” of which the present volume is the first, promises to be 
16 
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of great value. There is no nobler fruit of the studies of the 
nineteenth century, than the science of philology in all its 
branches. It seems incredible that only a few years over a 
century have elapsed since Anquetil du Perron brought back to 
France from the East the results of his linguistic discoveries in 
India. In that space of time astronomy has not wrought a 
greater change in our conception of the sky, nor geology in that 
of the earth, than the labors of linguistic and philological students 
in the science of language. Formerly, a philological scholar was 
fully equipped if he knew the sacred and the two classical 
tongues, and added to them one or two modern European lan- 
guages; but now he must know something about a large part of 
the four hundred and ninety-nine varieties of human speech which 
are, or have’been, spoken somewhere on the face of the globe, to 
say nothing of their countless dialects. 

This manual gives a good outline sketch of this vast subject, 
with the lucidity of method and the clearness and charm of 
style which distinguish the best French treatment even of the 
most scientific subjects. 

The monosyllabic, the agglutinating, and the inflected lan- 
guages are treated in successive chapters, the family relations of 
the different members are traced, and the most characteristic 
features of each are briefly indicated. M. Hovelacque has small 
regard for the theory of a Turanian group of languages, which 
still holds its place in most English treatises. He is a strong 
polygenist —a believer in the independent origin of the different 
branches of the human family,— and his evolutionist sympathies 
lead him occasionally into a very unscientific heat of expression 
against his opponents. To him “the biblical or clerical feeling” 
is “the spirit of infatuation and medisval darkness.” But it is 
only occasionally that he thus descends from the serener air. 

The chart indicating the distribution of the various tongues 
upon the earth’s surface, which has been added by the translator, 
is very useful. His occasional practice, however, of inserting his 
corrections of his author in the midst of the original text, rather 
than in foot-notes, is to be reprehended as a breach of the literary 
courtesies, even though the corrections be of substantial value; nor 
can we admire the readiness with which he applies such phrases 
as “empty clamor” and “false sentiment” to those who differ 


from some of his views in regard to the propriety of the term 
“ Anglo-Saxon,” as against “Old English.” 
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History of Materialism, and Criticism of its Present Impor- 
tance. By F. A. Lange, late Professor of Philosophy in the 
Universities of Ziirich and Marburg. In three volumes. Vol- 
ume I. 


Natural Law. An Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. 


Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. have begun the publication, in 
connection with Triibner & Co., of London, of an important series 
of works, under the title of the “English and Foreign Philosoph- 
ical Library.” It is the design of the projectors to furnish, in the 
original or in translations, discussions of vital philosophical ques- 
tions. The first volume of Lange’s History of Materialism, is 
the initial volume of the Library. Lange’s work has been brought 
to the attention of many readers, by Professors Huxley and Tyn- 
dall. In his Lay Sermons, Huxley speaks of it as “a very remark- 
able work, a good translation of which would be a great service 
to philosophy in England.” Tyndall in his Belfast address men- 
tioned Lange, “a non-materialist, in his excellent History of Ma- 
terialism, to the spirit and to the letter of which I am equally in- 
debted.” The work is not only a history, but also “an exposition 
of principles.” Upon the completion of the translation we hope 
to give to the readers of the Review an adequate idea of what 
Tyndall has more lately declared “one of the very best books our 
age has seen.” 

Miss Simcox in her Natural Law, which forms the fourth vol- 
ume in order of the library, discusses with great ability the ques- 
tion of law in its relations to morals and religion. No question 
can be more pertinent to-day, no discussion more inviting, in phi- 
josophy. A full notice of Miss Simcox’s book will soon appear 
in the pages of the Review. N. P. G. 


Sursum Corda. Wymns for the Sick and Suffering. Compiled by 
the Editor of Quiet Hours, Sunshine in the Soul, etc. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


We can heartily recommend this little book as admirably 
adapted to its purpose. It is so light as to be easily held in the 
hand. It is neatly bound. The type and paper make it pleasant 
to the eye. The selections are just what they should be, varied 
in tone and form, yet meeting the wants of the sick and suffering, 
sympathizing with their sorrows, and so entering into their hearts 
as to lift them up into communion with the highest influences for 
comfort and strength. 
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History of the City of New York. Parts XL and xdl.. By 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

These numbers are full of lively interest, treating of the vari- 
ous governors, — Hunter, Burnet, ete.; narrating many interesting 
facts in regard to the Six Nations, whose chiefs begged the Colo- 
nists not to sell their people rum, and giving some fine portrait- 
ures of the men and women of the day. 


Journal of the National Indian Association. In aid of Social 
Progress in India. London. 1877. 
This journal was started by the late Miss Mary Carpenter, and 
contains valuable memorials of her in prose and verse. 


Seeman’s Olassical Mythology. Edited by G. H. Bianche, B.A. 
With sixty-four illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This is a convenient little book for those whose memories are 

napping on the old mythological stories, and the illustrations 

make it a valuable hand-book to the lover of art. 
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Farquharson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


The Biography of Alfred de Musset. Translated from the French of 
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CONCIO AD CLERUM.* 


It is my privilege to welcome you to the opportunities and 
duties of the Ministers’ Institute. Though yet callow and 
uncertain of life, it has at least a temporary existence. It 
has sprung naturally out of the experiences of our National 
Conference, in which the interests of religious truth have 
rapidly supplanted disputes with the rival creeds of other 
branches of the Christian Church and our own internal 
differences, and rendered our later sessions seasons of careful 
and catholic instruction. So valuable and inspiriting have 
the more recent meetings of the National Conference been, 
that some of us have thought that the special quality which 
has given them their new worth might be capable of bearing 
a still stronger emphasis. In pursuance of this idea, separat- 
ing ourselves from denominational business, and from the care 
of the churches, we are come together now only as students in 
theology and as ministers of religion, to consider what fresh 
light, learning, speculation and experience are throwing upon 
the vital questions with which our profession is concerned ; 


3 
* An address at the opening of “The Ministers’ Institute,” at Springfield, Mass., 
Oct, 9, 1877. 
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to commingle the best results of our private studies, and to 
profit by the more special training which experts in particu- 
lar lines of investigation may be able to afford us. It has 
been objected that this is, or should be, the aim only of theo- 
logical schools; and it is encouraging to believe that in this 
country at last theology is beginning to be taught as a 
science. But three years in any theological school, at a com- 
paratively youthful period of life, do not suffice, under the 
best instruction, to do much more than put even the aptest 
students upon the right’track. What has made the very 
professors in our divinity schools more or less competent to 
teach, has been the steady, persistent continuance of their 
theological studies. The theological school does its best 
service when it succeeds in teaching the art and communicat- 
ing the disposition of true study in its own department. 
Those who really expect to be theologians must become such 
by following out through their after-lives the roads which 
are merely opened to them in the divinity schools. Not that 
all useful ministers are or need to become scientific theo- 
logians; but all are benefited by knowing at least the results 
of scientific theology. It need not be concealed that the 
capacity of close and accurate scientific study, in any depart- 
ment is rare. “It is sad,” said a modern master in painting, 
to a friend, as his class of thirty. pupils left his studio, “that 
of these ambitious students, all hoping for and aiming at 
distinction in art, probably not one will reach above a 
respectable mediocrity.” But this did not make their studies 
less necessary ; and, at least, they learned to know and 
admire excellency and truth in art, if they could not produce 
ite Original investigation in theology must always be con- 
fined to specially endowed and gifted men. But those of us, 
incapable of original investigation, are capable of recognizing 
the results of such studies, and are dependent upon knowing 


them, for our own illumination and kindling. If only people 


of equal or kindred genius could profitably read Shakespeare 
or Milton, how few would their fit audience be! If none 
but the peers of Ewald, or Gesenius, or Kuenen or Tischen- 
dorf could usefully peruse their writings, how ham! would 
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their influence remain! It is assumed that at least in the 
Unitarian denomination, so largely emancipated from super- 
stition, a wide confidence exists in the value and importance 
of knowing the whole truth in matters of religion, or all 
that the most successful explorers can tell us about it, and 
that our ministers generally discover, after a few years in the 
active ministry, a great need of light and guidance in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, or the laying down of the 
foundations of faith. They are met with the fresh and 
startling thoughts of minds of native vigor, that have no 
acquaintance with the history of opinions, or the law of 
human development, or the nature of revelation or inspira- 
tion, or the universal rules of literary criticism applicable to 
all documents alike, whether called sacred or profane; and 
unguided and uninformed upon these points, they must rush 
to conclusions injurious to the vested interests of humanity 
in Bible and Church, and perilous to their own spiritual 
peace. How painful, how hopeless the questions which many 
conscientious ministers are compelled to answer evasively, 
or by the method of the obscurantist, questions touching the 
authority of the Scriptures, the nature and claims of the 
supernatural, the authenticity and genuineness of the Sacred 
Books, nay, the foundations of ethics, simply because they 
are not themselves sufficiently acquainted with the last and 
best results of inquiry, or have not attained to systematic 
knowledge and firm convictions, which might embolden and 
teach the way of explicit instruction. I am confident that 
the main difficulties of Sunday-school teachings, and the 
scepticism which intelligent parents feel about their value, 
and the apathy of the strong-minded and strong-hearted 
to engage in them as instructors, are mainly due to the fact 
that we have as yet no common stock of sufficiently ascer- 
tained and accepted principles and conclusions to communi- 
cate. How can we teach until we are satisfied what we 
ought to teach? And this want of satisfaction is not chiefly 
due to what is so often called the unsettled state of theology. 
More things are settled, and settled upon a scientific basis— 
the only sure and permanent one,—than those who will not 
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consult the highest authorities are willing to believe. It is 
with theological as with physical science. Those who keep 
up with their investigations are fully persuaded of many 
things, which those who lag behind choose to call mere 
speculations. ‘The evidences for the ‘truth of the scientific 
hypothesis of evolution are most credited by those who 
have the best right to an opinion, and have taken the most 
persistent means of testing it. It is doubted chiefly by those 
who do not wish to find it true—a very suspected class of 
witnesses,—and hardly fairer than Galileo’s judges. But 1s 
it too much to say that the popular doctrine of the verbal 
and plenary inspiration of the Scriptures is as thoroughly 
disproved as the Ptolemaic astronomy, and that scientific 
theology knows, and can know, nothing of it? 

The most remarkable and characteristic peculiarity of our 
generation is the fact that the science of religion — theology 
—has become a matter of interest and pursuit to able and 
accomplished laymen, and that in some respects their inde- 
pendent investigations and criticisms have led the way in 
the reform of opinions. In the seventeenth century, Pascal’s 
letters «and thoughts — himself a mathematician and scien- 
tist — did more to open and clear religious thought than all 
the Jansenists and Port Royalists besides. Hume probably 
did more in the last century to open the clerical mind to the 
weak point in old Christian evidences, than any professed 
theologian ; and John Locke, a layman, may be considered as 
the real fountain-head of English rational Christianity. But 
it is still more true that Thomas Carlile and the author of 
the Vestiges of Creation, and Seeley and Arnold have, in the 
last generation, from an unprofessional and unclerical point 
of view, brought the great questions in theology out of the 
shadows thrown by the Church upon its own peculiar 
themes, into the common light of day, and demanded the 
assent of reason and the consent of all other known facts. to 
the claims of theology and opinions worthy to be fe in 
religion. Hitherto, the importance of faith and the influence 
of Christianity have not, without sufficient grounds. b 
held in too anxious a reverence to allow their : oe 

eir foundations or 
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their outlines to be freely examined or tested by any but ° 
those sworn and consecrated to defend a peculiar view of 
them. The priesthood, the ministry, the Church have been 
a body-guard around the creeds, to warn off the approach or 
the too near view of the profane multitude, expected to 
take for granted the assertions of those specially anointed 
to give them a rule of faith. It is sadly instructive to see so 
noble and enlightened a mind as Edmund Burke’s expend- 
ing his splendid eloquence on a denunciation of the profan- 
ity and blasphemy of the Unitarians of England, who, in | 
1792, by Charles Fox’s hand, had: presented a petition for 
the removal of certain restrictions upon religious liberty. 
He denounces Priestley with all the vulgar insolence of a 
common scold, and attributes to the Unitarians not only 
designs for the overthrow of the Church of England, but of 
the State itself. Their name, hitherto unknown in England, 
he affirms, excites his ire and contempt, as carrying in itself 
revolution and blasphemy. And this from the noblest and 
most cultured mind in England, at other times a professed 
and eloquent defender of toleration—less than a century 
ago,—and after Milton, Newton, and Locke had lived and 
taught. It is only an illustration of the fact, that theology, 
and it is equally true of every other great branch of human 
knowledge, never advances of its own motion, or in the 
exclusive hands of its own professed teachers. It was the 
astronomers that set the geologists upon their new depart- 
ure; it was the geologists that compelled the physiologists 
to amend their theory of order and cause in the animated 
kingdom. No science is independent of all other sciences ; 
no great department of human interest but draws correc- 
tion from all others,—least of all theology, which, however 
it may for a time be protected by awe and mystery — like 
chemistry in the nursing arms of alchemy,—must at last 
find itself smothered by its swaddling clothes, or else 
despised by its nurses; and then first it is that like the 
Spartan child, nakedly exposed, it finds health and vigor in 
the icy air that was expected to chill it to death, and 
returns to save and bless the State that had doomed it to 
perish. 
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There is nothing plainer, to-day, than the fact that relig- 
ion has outgrown the intelligence and care of her professed 
keepers. She is still watched and guarded like a restored 
lunatic whose sanity his professional keepers refuse to recog- 
nize. But this injustice and blindness are felt by too many 
disinterested observers, to be undisputed or long maintained. 
The sacredness of religion can no longer be best expressed 
by seclusion or separateness. It is not distant awe, but real 
appreciation and hearty and intelligent assent, that its prin- 
ciples most profit by. Not to show how revelation differs 
from, but how it agrees with the teachings of Nature, the 
instincts of humanity, and the experience of life, is the 
modern way of honoring its claims. To make the secular 
profane, in order the better to consecrate the religious, is 
only a vulgar temporary device of inking the shadows 
around to make patches of white lead look like sunlight. 
To keep theology for priests’ use, is the conjurer’s defence of 
his properties from the spectators he means to amuse and 
deceive through their ignorance, and his own arrangement of 
the lights. Not that professional theologians have been dis- 
honest, or are so to-day; and not that in the past, nay, and 
in the present, too, exoteric views of religion may not find a 
meagre justification in the moral and mental state of the 
infantile masses. But few things are more certain than that 
those who need religious blindfolds and handcuffs will 
always find plenty of priests to put them on, without any 
special strain on their own consciences; while those who 
will not wear them themselves, ought to be forbidden by 
solemn scruples from doing any part of the work which, 
however lawful in others, it is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost for them to engage in. We may honor the uses of 
the Mass, and even the priests who with good conscience 
administer it 5 but it would be blasphemy for any of us to 
use it, even if a million honest believers in its efficacy were 
demanding it at our hands. 

fhe grand necessity and duty of our times is to legitimate 
the claims of religion and the theology that makes religion 
an object of thought, in the presence of all knowledge and 
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all experience. This duty is evaded from causes not wholly, 
nay, not largely, discreditable, by those who are striving to 
take religion out of the arms of theology and treat it as a 
sentiment, a fragrance, an essence, independent of a body, 
and wholly separable from any definite thought. There is 
nothing which more distinguishes the most popular ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy of the day, than a cultivated obscur- 
ity and indefiniteness in all the outlines of religious senti- 
ment. The leading religious teachers are enforcing, by con- 
stant stress, and with great apparent acceptance and relief, 
the permanent distinction between religion and theology. 
What people feel and what they do in the realm. of faith and 
piety are to be separated, it is said, from what they think! 
Truth of feeling has no connection with truth of opinion! 
Theological distinctions do not affect moral and spiritual 
sentiments and sympathies! Provisionally, this attempt to 
disparage ideas or distinctions in thought, in favor of rever- 
ent feelings and pious sentiments, may have its uses. It 
keeps a molluscous religion alive, after it has lost its old 
shell and before another has grown around it, in long 
default of which it must dwindle into uselessness, though it 
cannot wholly die. Many of the old dogmas, that did great 
service in their day, are now antiquated and effete. The 
sentiments they once housed still haunt their old homes; 
but they neither afford shelter nor defence. Yet ruins are 
often dear for the sake of those who once lived in them, and 
have their use in keeping up the spirit of patriotism and 
piety. But new generations cannot live in the ruins of old 
generations, though they do well to visit and honor them. 
Fresh feelings require fresh ideas. New wine, new bottles. 
And no bottles ends practically in no wine, though grapes 
may grow forever. It is not true, as is often now said, that 
religious sentiments are independent of ideas, though they 
survive disunion with ideas that can no longer be enter- 
tained ; it is only true that they cannot vigorously live, after 
a time, in connection with ideas that the human mind for 
any reason refuses to acknowledge, and so go forth home- 
less, like birds whose nest has been destroyed by a whirl- 
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wind, hovering for a while around the beloved cradle, but at 
last striking out in search of a new place of rest. Religious 
sentiment, like all other human affections, has an immortal 
existence. It cannot be exterminated; but its usefulness 
depends upon the relative truth of the ideas with which it 
is, from age to age, associated, or the clear account in 
thought which it is able to give of itself. There are no 
benefactors of religious sentiment greater than those giants 
of intellect who have, from time to time, justified, formu- 
_ lated, and embodied it in systems of thought. No great 
successes in the sentiment of religion or its practical life 
have ever been due to the disparagers of opinion or the 
despisers of its claims on intellectual discrimination. We 
still owe to St. Paul, the first of theologians, to Origen and 
Tertullian and St. Augustine and St. Ambrose, to Luther 
and Calvin, the framers of the great creeds of Christendom, 
the reverence of a measureless gratitude for their noble and 
successful efforts to articulate in systems of thought the 
sentiments of the religion of Christ, supplying the mind 
with ideas, on which sentiments could rest and grow. The 
fact is, that reason in religion has been the law of the life of 
religion as an instituted and social force; and that only 
rationalists, in the true sense of the word, of which St. Paul 
is chief, have ever been able to deal with it usefully. 
There never were men who used reason more than those 
who most affected to supersede it. The great creeds were 
made by rationalistic giants, who swept the whole domain of 
thought, philosophy, and existing science in framing the 
intellectual systems in which faith, hope, and charity might 
find a home and a fortress. Science, in its boldest and then 
most reasonable form, lay at the base of the Old Testament, 
in the Mosaic cosmogony, as well as in its sanitary laws. 
Philosophy is the animating spirit of the proem of the 
Fourth Gospel as well as its dominant, in the transcendental- 
ism in which it dissolves the mere facts and precepts of the 
previous biographies of Jesus. It is the chief instrument of 
Paul, the logician, metaphysician, scientist, thinker of the 
first historic era of our religion, who lays down a system of 
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thinking, which has gone far to give intellectual law to the 
Christianity of all later times. 

We cannot evade the necessity of a dogmatic system. 
The weakness of so-called liberalism is its boast that it has 
none, and will have none, and that faith requires none. We 
have lazily mistaken our contempt or hatred for effete 
dogmas for final independence of all dogma. But dogma is 
the necessary expression in ideas of the feelings, and moral 
and spiritual laws and conditions which the unity and rela- 
tionship of heart, conscience, will, and intellect in man 
require should be maintained. Our present inability to 
make adequate and satisfactory statements of Christian or 
religious truth is our misfortune, not our advantage. Let 
any man equipped with the intellectual right to dogmatize, 
able to state in the form of ideas, or propositions, the truths 
and principles that now float in a sentimental mist about us, 
and he would be as mucha recreator of the religious life, 
hope, and earnestness of the age, as the sun was the 
redeemer of the earth when its ight and heat triumphed 
over the formless and void, and dry land, warmed and 
lighted and made habitable, appeared for the occupation of 
man. 

Theology was long confessed to be the queen of the 
sciences ; and it is a position which must not be surrendered. 
If science and philosophy, in our day, are complaining of the 
meshes that theology has entangled them in, and striving to 
ignore its claims, or pronounce them baseless and out of the 
realm of true knowledge, we who are devoted to her pur- 
suits and furtherance, must not imitate the dangerous and 
blind policy which mistakes a present inconvenience, or 
temporary obstruction, for a permanent antagonism, or an 
essential incompatibility. Christian theology, it is true, 
from its historic embarrassments and the pertrifactions of 
creed, has foolishly, if excusably, accepted the divorce which 
science and philosophy have sought or proclaimed. Faraday 
had said, and weakly, if eloquently, that he closed the door 
of his closet when he opened the door of his laboratory, and 
allowed no passage between them; and theologians with 
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leanings to science have echoed his convenient method of 
making peace by proclaiming non-intercourse, and declared 
that by faith they assented to that which as knowledge 
they denied; that as Christians and theists they were ready 
to maintain in the pulpit and at the hearth-stone what they 
were forced as scientists to discredit or deny in the chair of 
the academy or the forum of science. But this is a sur- 
render, not a victory. We do not wish truces and compro- 
mises between the great realms of human life, but peace and 
friendship, and an acknowledgment of the mutual depend- 
ence and essential unity of all departments of knowledge 
and experience in a great commonwealth of truth and hu- 
manity. If science is to be limited to the knowledge only 
of what is physical and most easily viewed and described, it 
must descend from its lofty seat; and if philosophy does not 
hold it among her provinces to include and justify faith and 
maintain the hopes, legitimate the yearnings, and explain 
the meaning of the religious instincts of man, or even the 
wonderful triumphs of the religion of Christ, she must resign 
her title of divine, and her pretension to the supreme love of 
wisdom. ‘The love of wisdom is philosophy; the wisdom of 
love is religion; and theology is only philosophy engaged in 
the more direct contemplation and understanding of the 
source of eternal wisdom and love. The present jealousy or 
non-intercourse between science and faith is purely pro- 
visional. Science sees many things, and suspects the exist- 
ence of more, that contradict the received data of Christian 
or theistic faith. The Church and the religious heart of 
humanity feel the truth, the comfort, the self-asserting power 
of many spiritual experiences, hopes, and convictions, that 
they can neither abandon at the challenge of science, nor 
maintain to her satisfaction and according to her present 
methods ; and the easy way of getting out of the embarrass- 
ment is for science and philosophy to repudiate theology ; 
and theology and religion to discountenanée and accuse 
science as impious and faithless. It is much like the diffi- 
culty which evolution long had in placing the kingdom of 
the birds in any regular line with the other kingdoms of the 
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animal world; but now that lizards with wings and teeth 
have been dug out of the old strata of the rocks, the diffi- 
culty has disappeared. So the winged part of our nature — 
aspiration, faith, with their correlatives, revelation, and inspi- 
ration,— had, in like manner, so hidden itself in the clouds 
beyond which it sought to reach, that science and philosophy 
called their own ignorance of its laws, or their slothful pref- 
erence for easier inquiries, a permanent disability to deal 
with its problems, which they have superciliously relegated 
to a limbo of faith inwardly deemed a domain of superstition 
and dreams. But even dreams are now known to have laws 
worth investigating ; and superstition is the wonderful phos- 
phorescence, or looming of the religious faculty. Philosophy 
and science get rid of no difficulty or responsibility by call- 
ing faith a vast, popular illusion, or religion, superstition. 
The illusion, with its perennial persistence and vast influ- 
ence, requires explanation, and has a reason; and so be- 
comes the subject of science and philosophy. Science and 
philosophy must investigate and explain, and on the same 
principles which it applies to all other inquiries, these phe- 
nomena. And religion must decline to accept courtesy for 
justice, or to seek to profit by a forbearance which is insult- 
ing to her dignity. 

What that vast unknown is which science and philosophy 
are now seeking to enthrone in misty darkness, in the place 
of that God which the Church worships as light —in whom 
is no darkness at all,—remains yet to be seen. At present 
it seems the shrouded seat of all the beginnings,—the real 
original sources and fountains of life and law. It might be 
doubted whether science and philosophy do not disown their 
own nature or possibilities, when they insist upon tracing all 
the known to a line beyond which they not only say they 
know nothing, but affirm that nothing can be known. What 
is that knowledge which thus rests on ignorance? Is it 
knowledge at all? What is a law that acknowledges no 
law-giver? Theology plainly tells the other sciences that 
she refuses to practise their proud humility; that she will 
not disown the fruits of her meditations and experiences, or 
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the gift she finds hidden in her soul, and confess that she 
has no knowledge of God, or begin her pursuit of wisdom by 
declaring herself blind to its source. She believes that she 
knows God as she knows ‘nothing else, because He is the _ 
original of all her knowing powers, and the being of all 
beings, whose existence, acknowledged and adored, underlies 
the possibility of all other knowledge. The easiness of this 
knowledge, its instinctive quality and pervasive influence, 
have made the arguments for its substantiation in thought 
often trivial and unreal. Like the existence of an outward 
world which never becomes doubtful until the fine and 
subtle arguments by which it is maintained succeed in puz- 
zling the understanding, so the being and the knowledge 
of God become dubious when we apply not our whole know- 
ing powers, but only our logical lens to his apprehension. 
Indeed, the confusion and folly which the disposition to put 
upon some one faculty or part of our nature, an office which 
can only be performed by the whole, and to say that that 
which cannot be known by a single perceiving organ may 
not be known by our total knowing powers, is the main 
source of the present conflict of the scientists with religion 
and human nature. Is science to take no cognizance of the 
knowing powers of the heart and the conscience, but only of 
the understanding? Is reason merely an intellectual fac- 
ulty, or also a moral and an affectional one,—the name for 
the congeries, the resultant of all the apprehensive sensibili- 
ties and receptivities and judgments which belong to human- 
ity in its individual or its corporate being? Philosophy has 
no office more neglected or more essential than to justify 
the place which the sentiments, affections, and moral feelings 
of man have in the pursuit of truth. Faith holds in solution, 
by instinctive apprehension, large elements of knowledge 
which science must reclaim, crystallize, and set in her now 
shortened and narrow tube — reflectors, condensers, deep- 
eners, wideners of thought — lenses not yet fitly used in the 
telescopes of philosophers,—used and trusted by saints and 
sages, but not yet fully legitimated or considered the fitting 
instruments of science and philosophy. Science gratefully 
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confesses that her progress is due to happy guesses afterwards 
verified by experiment; and it will not be until she brings 
what she calls guessing, under law, and perceives that the 
prescience of the human soul, its prophetic or inspired part, 
its poetic, imaginative, and faith-born elements are as legiti- 
mate sources of truth, however careful the watch they 
require, as its more prosaic, critical, and recording faculties, 
that she will be able to advance into regions where what 
she now calls the unknown will disclose the face of God! 

Meanwhile, humanity knows more than it knows that it 
knows, or can prove that it knows; and poetry and religion 
are the cisterns where this unverified truth hoards itself up 
against the drought that but for them would parch humanity 
into ashes. Science and philosophy can teach the world 
nothing absolutely new in the region of morals and religion, 
nothing that it does not already know by an inspiration 
and a revelation, which are essential and irrepealable laws 
of its life. The saint knows, without usually knowing why, 
what the philosopher knows that he knows, and more too. 
Life teaches moral science and religious philosophy by its 
own methods, and their best results often reside in minds 
and hearts to whom the very names are alarming. This 
does not discredit science and philosophy, but it ought to 
warn them that the common-sense of the race in morals and 
faith will never be long discredited, or far outrun, by any 
of their attainments. In nothing perhaps are man’s total 
knowing powers more happily illustrated, than in the confi- 
dence which Christianity has inspired him with. His stated 
reasons for believing it are often, or usually, mistaken; his 
account of its nature and authority, weak and superficial,— 
much like the reasons a young child might give for loving its 
mother, which would be profoundly deficient, and aside from 
the real ones. But the hold Christianity has upon man; the 
costly care he takes to transmit it from generation to genera- 
tion; the ingenious modifications he allows to meet the 
difficulties that assail it; the confidence he shows in its 
strength when the sappers and miners are at work under 
what are vainly supposed to be its foundations, all show that 
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to the total knowing powers of humanity, the thing we call 
Christianity, has appealed with an ever-growing strength 
and confidence, of which science and philosophy, unless they 
are willing to be discredited themselves, must sooner or latere 
give a satisfactory and a friendly account. All embarrass- 
ments concerning the records, all difficulties connected with 
the abuses of its priests and ministers, all offences against 
scientific facts, are really only new evidences of the power 
and truth of something in it, vital, precious, persistent, which 
has proved able to carry loads that would have sunk any 
less buoyant and stanch vessel in so long a voyage over so 
stormy a sea of ages. I cannot doubt what this something 
is. It is the fact that Christianity suggests, contains, main- 
tains a knowledge of God, conveyed in man’s spiritual 
essence, and so anticipates and gives the race the practical 
use of a faith in God which it remains for philosophy to 
verify; that it furnishes in Jesus a human image of the 
divine beauty and goodness and wisdom, that answers to, and 
classifies and strengthens, the instinct for God and the knowl- 
edge of God, wrapped in the inmost recesses of the soul; 
that it boldly and without reserves, addresses man as a spirit, 
a soul, and so abolishes the gulf between him and his source, 
the Spirit of our spirits; that it suggests and assumes im- 
mortality, and that it gives that awful emphasis to duty and 
right which can alone command the permanent reverence 
of moral beings. These echoes of our nature, or calls to 
man’s inner faiths, have articulated themselves more and 
more clearly as they have met more civilized and highly de- 
veloped races of men. They have carried their own evi- 
dence with them, as keys do when they match the wards of 
the locks to which they are applied. Christianity has never 
really rested on its miracles; its miracles have rested upon 
her wings ; never upon its vaunted evidences, which have 
all been furnished by men who believed first, and then gave 
reasons, which they did not need themselves, to satisfy men, 
who if they did not first receive the religion on its own 
evidence would never accept it on any such grounds. I 
believe that it has nothing to fear from investigation, liter- 
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ary criticism, testimony of comparative religions, progress 
of science, or knowledge of philosophy. For the philosophy 
of history has nothing to explain so wonderful and inspiring 
as the reasons of its triumph and the nature of its hold. 
Judging only by the present tendencies of science and phi- 
losophy, it would appear that they were never so friendly to 
the truth of religion and the truth of the Christian faith as 
now; and that in the study of the Church and the relations 
of the human mind in nineteen centuries to the mind and 
heart of Christ, they will find more that must guide them 
than of what is to be guided by them. It is not rash to 
predict that faith, and the Christian faith in its essence, will 
turn out to be wonderfully scientific, as the poetry of the 
ages turns out to be the solid core of their real life and all 
that remains of their literature of lasting value, and that 
much that we now regret in the history of our religion may 
be found to have been hastily rejected and be reclaimed by 
a better scientific method. 

The era of contempt for the past, is slowly completing its 
allotted cycle. The violent reign of the iconoclasts is over. 
The demolishers of classic traditions are staying their hands 
and seeking the origin and significance of the myths they 
once assailed as legendary will-o’-the-wisps. We may well 
believe that some of the theological ideas now most stoutly 
denied, and sometimes, with the insolence of ignorance, 
flouted as absurdities, were, in their day, the most neces- 
sary and most honest efforts of the men that felt and under- 
stood the power of the Gospel most, to substantiate and 
maintain Christian verities. We may greet the Nicene Creed 
with the laughter of fools, but it remains the record of the 
profoundest and most judicious thinking of the day, and has 
protected and handed down distinctions even now of un- 
speakable value. The homooustan and homoousian contro- 
versy was vital at the time, and not simple hair-splitting, to 
be ridiculed by those who have not studied its history; that 
“ Christ was, begotten, not made,” is a statement of the finest 
philosophic value to-day, and is the key to most of the prob- 
lems of his nature and ours. As true of us asof him, it is 
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only in need of its widest application to spirits, which are 
never made, but always begotten, to present the possibility of 
a future agreement between the most modern and the most 
ancient theology. 

It is among the chief privileges and duties of our Insti- 
tute to rise above even our own religious or theological 
prejudices, and recognize our own cloud to be to a consider- 
able degree a local one, while we seek to find the consensus 
of all Christian ages in a spirit which the Roman Catholic 
Church maintains in its letter only, but in a way to make us 
grateful even for that. I hope the day will speedily come 
when this close corporation of Unitarian ministers will open 
its doors and its lectureships to the best scholars and think- 
ers of all other branches of the Church; when, without 
abandoning denominational existence founded on conven- 
ience and antecedent sympathies, we shall have done forever 
with denominational theology, as we have done with sec- 
tarian philosophy or science. We have nothing to lose, 
and everything to gain by such a policy. Our best men 
have always been feeble as sectarians, and have roved freely 
over the whole domain, and some have even left us, for rea- 
sons of all others the most painful to consider, because they 
claimed to have found a deeper and wider catholicity else- 
where. Certainly, we are not the only, and perhaps not the 
best, example in theology of a breadth which, while it is 
fearless and spontaneous, is also scholarly and philosophic. 
We have ignored or denied, oftentimes, what better thinkers 
have thought it their office to explain and hold on to in its 
essence. 

In “the historic sense” we have been unusually defective 
and barren. We have characteristically left the wounded 
dogmas and symbols of the Church to die, so far as we 
cared, upon the road behind us, hurrying on with what 
could march, instead of staying to heal their hurts and carry 
them forward with Us. And as the result of this careless- 
ness and inhumanity, we have found some of the most 
exquisive elements of the Christian Church lacking in our 
administration of religion, and have wondered, without 
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much sympathy from the wise, why our ecclesiastical life 
was so thin and so unproductive. I know that the very 
word church, or ecclesiastical, is an offence in the nostrils of 
many liberals. And this is the best possible expression of a 
narrowness which I humbly think is neither scientific nor 
philosophic. If our profession and calling; if our organ- 
ized and cherished Christianity is not entitled to a place 
among the legitimate and permanent interests of humanity ; 
if the history of the Church is not to be regarded as a his- 
tory of real things, which men need not be ashamed nor 
afraid to own, and to acknowledge themselves in its succes- 
sion, — then we are consumptives, whose body is swiftly dis- 
solving, and the flush we sometimes feel is only a hectic 
fever, and not the sign of health and long life. But I must 
say that the freedom to entertain thoughts like these is 
largely due to the transcendental influence which has eman- 
cipated and widened, though it has also etherealized us. If 
I were to pick out our most hopeful theologians and most 
catholic and ecclesiastical leaders for the future, it would be 
from among the students and scholars who began with fear- 
ing that free thought would carry them out of the Church 
and out of Christianity, but who, once free from shackles 
and fear of free inquiry, have discovered that they are as 
free to think reverently and tenderly of human history and 
human wants, and of creeds and traditions, — nay, who have 
learned that creeds and traditions are themselves among 
the most significant and valuable subjects of inquiry. With- 
out the free play of thought, the wing of imagination, the 
historic sense, there can be no interpretation of the past, 
and no justice done to its inheritance, and no wise guidance 
in joining the present to it, and handing over its legacy 
enriched to the future. 

If history —the story of humanity, the record of the life 
of man’s passions, thoughts, and aptitudes — be a revelation 
of the will and providence of his Author, then that part of 
history which concerns his religious instincts and wants 
and fitnesses must be regarded as perhaps the most instruct- 
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careful and reverential study. If the family and the State 
are to be regarded as divine elements, whose existence and 
influence are provided for in his original constitution, and 
are only made more and more evidently the outcome of 
essential needs, so that no laws of external nature are better 
entitled to be viewed as expressions of the will of the cen- 
tral Source, —then the Church, and the Christian Church, 
has a claim to be considered as founded not merely in the 
will of man, but in the purpose of God. Institutions are 
the bones of history, the deposit and anatomy of the consti- 
tution of humanity, by which a harder and less yielding 
skeleton is provided, on which the softer and more changing 
tissues can be supported and developed. The Christian 
Church has proved itself to have some extraordinary rela- 
tion to the civilization, the progress, and the happiness of 
our common humanity. The religious instincts of man, 
under other forms of faith and other modes of worship, have 
continually been leading on, or playing into, that kind of 
faith and that sort of organization which, for nearly two 
thousand years, has been the central bond and constraining 
institution of humanity. Is it not time to suspect, on scien- 
tific and philosophic grounds, that history is a result of 
divine law, and that both Church and State, as they exist in 
the highest form of human civilization, are something more 
than provisional forms of a general set of tendencies? Are 
we never to accept any social and historic formations as an 
abiding part of the temple which is finally to cover in the 
race? There is tolerable evidence that the environment of 
man, which has brought his physical organs and frame to 
their present state by a series of anatomic and functional 
changes, has ended its transforming work because the adapta- 
tion of his frame to his environment is as complete as it can 
be made. What if the Church of Christ turns out, by a 
law of evolution, to be the completest adaptation of faith 
and institutions to man’s religious instincts that is possible, 
that it survives because it is fitted to survive, and that it 
needs no further great organic or structural change to meet 
his wants forever? What if religions have exhausted their 
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modes and tenses, and resolved themselves into the final form 
’ by a series of tentative experiments tested as an immense and 
exhaustive scale? Whatif the Christian Church, largely con- 
sidered, proves itself to be the last and highest of Mmstitutions 
to serve the spiritual and permanent wants of humanity? 
Would not its past history, its central dogma, the perma- 
nent symbols it has used, have grounds of reverence and 
elements of instructive guidance, which would somewhat 
rebuke the modern disposition, to treat its past as having no 
necessary connection with its future, and to speak of its 
existence as purely provisional, and likely to be superseded 
by other forms of association? It is to science and philosophy 
that we must look for the last verification of the Church 
and its faith; and it is growing plain to some that their ver- 
dict will be a more reverent and tender and grateful one 
than that of the mere intuitionists, who fancy that human 
history and the religious history of humanity can at any 
time be revolutionized by the independent act of new in- 
spirations. Intuitions cannot be organized without respect 
to environments. Heredity and tradition are permanent fac- 
tors in morals and religion; and what is to be will be a part 
and a fruit of what has been, and of what was purposed in - 
the very inception of the race. The Church and its faith 
will still develop, but more slowly and always on a plan. 
Its dogma will not be a ntw or a wild fruit, but the fruit of 
precious grafts inserted in the old stock; its order and wor- 
ship and its symbols will be in a true succession. ‘No 
prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpretation.” 
The Church and its dogma must have that public interpre- 
tation which is furnished by the life of our total humanity. 
History, and the history of the Church, must teach us what 
this interpretation is, and what in it is least likely to expe- 
rience farther change. 

Let it be the duty and privilege of the Ministers’ Institute 
to apply a true science and a true philosophy to the under- 
standing of old symbols, and to prove that theology is not 
bed-ridden or superseded, the Church not a dead part of a 
dead past, and Christianity more alive than ever in its free- 
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dom, and neither chilled by intellectual airs nor become 
scentless and ghostlike, without any body of dogma or any 
house to dwell in. 

Henry W. BELLOWS. 


THE MESSIAH AND THE CHRIST IN HISTORY.* 


The topic assigned me is, in the words of the committee, 
“The Relation of Jesus to the Jewish Church.” This appears 
to cover the whole ground of the connection between the 
Old Testament and the New, or, at least, to give me the 
choice of any point in this large field. I have accordingly 
taken, and tried to hint in my title, what seems to me the 
most interesting point of all in that field, and, indeed, not 
inferior in interest to any historical question that could 
possibly be raised; that is, the transition in religious history 
from the name Messiah, with all that it denotes as the 
culminating of the old dispensation, to the name Christ, 
with all that it denotes as the inspiration of the new. 

No revolution that we know in the affairs of mankind, 
especially in its spiritual history, has been so significant as 
that suggested in the connotation of these two titles, of which 
each is a literal translation of the other. One brings before 
us the passionate, ever-baffled, and finally most disastrous 
hope of a perishing people,—the narrow, intense, fierce patri- 
otism, that had its boundaries sharply defined in the little 
State of Palestine; the other, a world-wide spiritual empire, 
seated on the deepest foundations of faith and reverence, 
showing the ideal side of a manifold, rich, powerful, and 
proud civilization, and with no ascertainable limit of duration. 
While the name Messiah is at best the title of a hoped-for 
Prince who might do for Jerusalem what the empire of the 
Cevsars did for Rome —that is, establish it as the seat of 
enduring dominion founded in “righteousness” in the Jew- 
ish sense of that word, as the other was built upon the 
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Roman Law,—the name Christ has come, by successive 
enlargements of its meaning, to be the title of the spiritual 
or ideal leader of humanity. Nay, so instant and so marked 
was this transition, as soon as the name had passed from the 
local dialect into that Greek, which was the tongue of all 
known thought and culture, that Paul (who did more than 
all other men to bring it about) already uses that name to 
mean not simply the person, however exalted and revered, 
but a force purely spiritual and ideal,—“ Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God.” 

It belongs more properly to an appreciation of the life and 
work of Paul to consider this transition as it looks to the 
future, and opens the way to the new, large development of 
a religion of Humanity. It is my own particular task to con- 
sider it as it looks to the past, and connects itself with the 
history of a peculiar people. That wonderful Messianic 
hope — which in the ways of history was the indispensable 
preparation for the advent of a gospel preached to every 
creature —emerges amidst the desperate struggle of a little 
colony in Judza to defend its altar and temple from the 
stranger, and saves that struggle from despair. I need not 
go over here the story of that time which we call the Macca- 
beean period. It is, or should be, tolerably familiar to us all. 
I can at best attempt to make reasonably clear one or two 
historical points of view, which may help us understand its 
bearing on the impending revolution. 

Nor can I do so much as even point at the great and grow- 
ing body of literature which is gathering about the topic in 
review, to make clearer, one of these days, the real conditions 
of that great change. It seems to me that no field of histori- 
eal study is so interesting, or likely to be so fruitful, as that 
of the century immediately preceding the Christian era,— 
especially as explored from the point of view of Jewish 
learning, and with the vast mass of material that is gradually 
gathering and settling into shape. But just at present, it 
seems to me, also, that the erudition of the subject is one of 
the very difficulties in our way. The materials have still to 
be mined, weighed, assayed, forged, to fit them for the uses 
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of the historical imagination. It is the erudition that 
patiently interprets the visions of Daniel; that assigns date 
and meaning to the Sibylline Oracles; that toils upon the 
obscure dialect in which the Apocalyptic legend of “ Enoch” 
so long lay hid; that burrows in the strange mass of law, 
comment, tradition, and grotesque fancy which we call the 
Talmud —a heap intricate and strange, as if each grain in 
a pile of corn had sprouted and grown into a tangled net- 
work of independent shoots,—it is this erudition, I say, 
which is at once the necessary preliminary to our task, and 
the difficult barrier which we have to burst for the sake 
of a wider vision. I wish distinctly to be understood as 
dealing with that wealth of erudition only at arm’s length, 
as it were, and with a certain distant awe. I have, indeed, 
sometimes fancied that if I had the leisure to be a scholar, 
and to choose my field, I should like to try my hand at this. 
But the leisure of the three weeks since the present task 
was assigned me gives me, alas! but time for a hasty, regret- 
ful glance, and for gathering such few fragments as I may, 
of memory and reflection, to serve my immediate end. 
Standing at the date of the gospel history, we seem to 
have fairly firm ground on an island in the great ocean of 
the past, or, at least, to be swinging at a tolerably sure 
anchorage among its restless waves. I will assume this 
date, then, for our historical point of view. And, for pres- 
ent uses, I shall deal not much with persons or names, 
except as they stand for forces and events. The end of the 
Old Testament canon—the last headland laid down on the 
chart that most of us have sailed by —is four hundred years 
away: about as far as the fall of the Eastern Empire under 
the Turks, the Wars of the Roses, the break-up of Feudalism 
in France under Louis XI., the revival of letters and arts in 
Italy, a few years before the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. A few dates like these may serve to help our sluggish 
imagination, and show what we mean by historical perspec- 
tive. Near midway, again, to where we are standing, is the 
glorious revolt of the Maccabees, another point in the per- 
spective to be fixed as firmly as we may: not quite as far 
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off as the Commonwealth in England and the Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany. In other words, to the contemporaries of 
Jesus the hero of the struggle was somewhat nearer than 
Oliver Cromwell is to us; and the visions of Daniel about 
as near as Paradise Lost. 

I am probably not mistaken in thinking that this com- 
parison of dates startles us a little by bringing thesevents so 
close. But, in fact, they are much closer than that. If our 
daily walk took us past Whitehall, or a stroll into the next 
village to the hillside where Hampden fell, the events of that 
time would come incomparably nearer to our imagination. 
How was it, then, with the Jews of Palestine in the time of 
Jesus, who had no other memories, who knew no other land- 
marks, where only science and only dream lay within the 
strict limits of the interpretation of the Scripture that em- 
bodied, confirmed, and illustrated their one only hope? 
Herod’s wife was great-grandchild of the hero’s nephew ; 
and Herod’s handiwork was there, unfinished, before their 
eyes. The aged Simeon might as a child (to take the iver- 
age of several learned guesses) have known the writer of 
Enoch, and he the writer of the visions of Daniel. Three 
generations might thus touch hands across the whole space 
that separates the Old and the New. Thus I recollect going 
as a child to see an old man who had been captain in the 
Old French War;* and he, by no unfair stretch of possi- 
bility, might have known some one who remembered the 
execution of Charles I. The chasm is apt to look abrupt 
and impassable, like the gorge at Niagara; but it is not so 
very wide, but that we may fly a cord across, and that shall 
carry a strand, and that a cable, and the gulf is bridged. 

Looking now a little more carefully at the point of time 
which we have succeeded in bringing so near, we see. that 
the stream of national or rather race-life flows in three pretty 
well defined channels,—in fact, ever since the time of the 
earlier dispersion, and the return of the pilgrim colony to 
Jerusalem, almost six hundred years ago. In Egypt that 
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stream is widening out towards the placid lake of specula- 
tive philosophy which we call the new Platonism of Philo,— 
a great reservoir, which was pumped abundantly long after- 
wards into the sluice-ways of Christian theology, to spread 
and dilute the river of the water of life, till it could float the 
heavy-laden bark of St. Peter. Eastward, in Babylon, the 
stream loses itself, as it were, in wide marshes, where it 
breeds in course of time that monstrous growth of water- 
weed and tangle, with flowers interspersed of rare and curi- 
ous perfume, which we call the Babylonish legend, or the- 
later Talmud. With either of these our subject has very 
little to do. The learning which interprets the schools of 
Jewish thought in Alexandria has been pretty thoroughly 
worked up, so as to be easily accessible, and (1 was going to 
say) cheap, though it can never lose a certain charm of its 
own in the blandly-flowing discourse of Philo, or a very real 
interest to one who traces the sources of Christian theology. 
The more remote and intricate study of the Eastern branch 
has still less present concern for us: it belongs really to the 
strange and curious history of modern Judaism,—a side 
shoot, which has grown independent of the main trunk into 
a vigorous, persistent, fantastic life of its own. I may say, 
however, in passing, that this side growth of the Jewish 
tradition, preserved and living through so many centuries,— 
utterly apart from the Christian tradition which it dis- 
owns and a stranger to it, with its strangely distorted 
pictures of the Messianic reign, holding itself jealously aloof 
from the science and culture of the modern world, jealously 
guarding its own individuality, hiding itself away except as 
glimpses of it may appear in such shapes as in Daniel Deronda 
and Auerbach’s Spinoza,— seems to me one of the most 
fascinating and curious branches of all learned study; but 
one which only native students of it, like Emanuel Deutsch, 
saturated from childhood with its strange lore, can ever hope 
to make intelligible to us, whom it quaintly terms the “sons 
of Javan.” 

So our subject narrows down to the course of the central 
stream, what we may call the Palestinian life of the Jewish 
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people. This is, from the outset down, intensely national, 
patriotic, local, yet none the less intensely confident in itself, 
disdainful of all life and thought outside, and buoyed through 
great tides of disaster by an immeasurable hope. Indeed, 
that great miracle of patriotic valor, the achieving of a real 
though brief independence by the Maccabees, in the face of 
the splendid monarchy of Syria, might almost justify any 
extravagance of hope. We call that hope Messianic. Ina 
certain vague, large way it dates back to the elder prophets 
of Judah, Isaiah and Micah, who give not only hints, but 
splendid pictures and symbols of the Lord’s reign in right- 
eousness and peace. When the flood of conquest had flowed 
over the State of Judah, in the long captivity of Babylon, 
those superb strains of prophecy had been composed,* whose 
only fit interpretation yet is in the gorgeous and tender 
harmonies of Handel’s “ Messiah.” But now the prophecy 
becomes distinct, vivid, personal. Intelligent criticism is 
well agreed in setting the visions of Daniel at the precise 
period of time we are dealing with; in fact, it narrows the 
date of their composition within some ten years,— say from 
168 to 178 before the Christian era. These visions, doubt- 
less, it is easiest for us to bring before our minds as songs of 
patriotic hope and cheer, in the strain and stress of a conflict 
all but desperate, rather than expound them painfully in 
their detail, as they apply to the nearer past and the imme- 
diate present. What we have definitely to do with them, 
for the purpose now in handy is to see how they fixed — 
crystallized, as it were—that patriotic hope about the 
person of a Deliverer, who, again, was (like the “ Man of 
Sorrows” of the prophet of the Captivity) hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from Israel himself in his great agony. “I saw 
in the night visions, and behold, one like a Son of Man 
came in the clouds of heaven,...and there was given him 
dominion and glory and a kingdom; .. . his dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” And, again, 


*Isviah xl, Ixvi. Tho title Messiah appears (xlv., 1) to have been first applied to 
Cyrus. 
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“The kingdom and dominion shall be given to the people of 
the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him.” * 

Now this prediction comes close upon a description which, 
by the universal understanding of interpreters, points to the 
condition of the East among the successors of Alexander,— 
that is, the immediate oppressors of the Jews. There is 
no reason to doubt that the coming of this “Son of Man 
in the clouds of heaven” was passionately waited for, ex- 
pected, longed for, to appear from day to day, any more 
than that Christ’s second advent was daily expected in the 
Apostle’s day, or has been and still is in ours. Most likely 
some passing triumph of Judas, or Jonathan, or Simon, the 
heroic brothers, brought from time to time that fervent con- 
fidence and hope to rest on them. And again, the hope 
deferred lay always ready to be evoked anew, and applied 
to whatever champion seemed at the moment likely to ac- 
complish the unreasoning but fervid expectation. Thus, 
after a century and a half of disappointment, it was just as 
ready to centre upon Herod the Great, whom Antony and 
Augustus had set in secure dominion,—a painful travesty, 
indeed, of the great Hope, when we think who and what 
Herod was,—a son of Edom and a tyrant; but how gen- 
uine we see in the Herodian party in the gospels, and in a 
sober argument by Epiphanius, three centuries later, in its 
disproof. 

In point of fact, we are apt to think too much of the 
Messianic hope in a formal, dogmatic way, or in the way, 
perhaps, of learned exposition,— associating it too exclusively 
with the august strains of prophecy on one side, and the yet 
more august series of events that flowed from it on the 


other. We do not always stop to think how simple, how 


natural, how human it was, after all. In one sense it is a 


miracle in history, a phenomenon without any exact parallel, 
—the brooding tenacity, the passionate resolve, the revival 
from defeat, the endurance through centuries of humiliation, 
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that characterize the Jews’ faith in their coming Deliverer. 
And so again, in the courses of Providence, in the grand 
evolution of events, it is a thing that is and must remain 
without example, that a national hope has been transfigured 
in the person of One, who after near nineteen centuries is 
still looked up to as the spiritual chief of humanity, and 
whose name has been received as the symbol of what is infi- 
nite and divine; nay, as a name of the Infinite himself. But 
look at it again, on its nearer side, and it is not so hard to 
see, not only that it was very human in its passion and lim- 
itation, not only that in its wild frenzy it led straight to a 
tragedy of unexampled horror, but that in its elements it be- 
longed quite naturally to the time and people. In its vehe- 
ment persistency, in its passionate devoutness, it is fairly 
matched by the four centuries’ struggle in which the Montene- 
grins, under their bishop-prince, have consecrated themselves 
to the crusade against the Turk,—a struggle whose issues 
we are watching in the telegraphic bulletins of to-day. In 
its temper of stern patriotism — sombre, tender, unyielding, 
pathetically hopeless —it is like that other amazing phe- 
nomenon of our time, the life that smoulders in the ashes of 
thrice-desolated Poland. We do not always think how close 
these great historic passions may come to our own life. I 
have myself visited and talked with a princess of the blood 
of old Lithuanian heroes— Antonia Jagiello,— who, with 
more than the heroism of a Deborah or a Judith, led the 
forlorn hope at the head of her regiment on the battle-fields 
of Hungary. Let me copy here a picture which I find in a 
powerful French romance:* it is of the hapless insurrec- 
tion of 1863, and it is a young Pole that speaks, who visits 
his mother in Paris, feeling himself dead to honor ever since 
he signed in prison 2 pledge not to persist in war against the 
oppressor : — ; 


Before me was a figure in alabaster, representing a woman crouched and 
in chains, with the inscription, Polonia exspectans et sperans,— “ Poland 
hopes and waits.” Above hung an ivory crucifix; between the crucifix 
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and the crouching figure my portrait in medallion. Here my mother had 
gathered all her love,—her God, her country, and her child. How 
strange the position of that portrait seemed! What had that woman in 
chains, that crucified God, to say to him? What had he to answer them ? 
But no, I said, this portrait is not I. It is that other,— he who had a 
faith, and is dead. And I thought of these things with unfathomable 
pity, that hidden manna, that bread of life, held in a mother’s 
heart! 


This is all over again the picture of that passion which we 
have seen in the figure Judea capta, seated beneath a palm ; 
which the women of Judah had in their hearts when they 
wore the turreted ornament on their heads, “the Golden 
City,” as a witness that they should never forget the fallen 
and beloved Jerusalem. The Polish lady learns her son’s 
forfeited honor, disowns him, and dies. It is exactly the old 
Hebrew phrase,— cut off from his people. The terrible story 
of Josephus tells of a temper as stern and high among the 
women of Judah who fell in their country’s fall. And a 
passion as deep, though not vindictive and fierce like that, 
lay doubtless in the heart of Jesus when he said, “ Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and 
for your children.” 

Intense, patriotic, human as it was, the Messianic hope 
was, I think, very little ideal; very little of what we should 
call religious. So far as it looked at all beyond the fact of 
triumph and independence, it seems to have been very secular, 
even sordidly practical. It meant “meat and drink,” olives, 
corn, and vineyards, sheep, cows, and oxen, and a vigorous 
lording it over other people. Wherever the Jewish imagina- 
tion trusts itself in images of the future, it takes very 
strongly to such realities as these. So much, at least, we 
can get from a glimpse or two at that master-piece of fancy 
running riot, the Babylonish Talmud, with its monstrous 
banquets of behemoth and leviathan, and its vast clusters of 
grapes, each clamorous to be gathered before its fellow. 
The Messianic kingdom was to be established in righteous- 
ness, it is eae ree so far as consciously developed, a right- 
eousness like that of ribes : : 
Sai ee See mn Pharisees, — quite 

y dry and thin, resembling 
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what we think of under that name very much as lichen 
resembles flowers and grain. But we need not dwell on this 
side of it: first, because it is sufficiently apparent in the 
censures of Jesus himself; and secondly, because the Jewish 
people never, since the Captivity, fairly exhibited their 
qualities in an independent national life. Forced in upon 
itself by oppression, or else antagonism, on every side, the 
petty monarchy enjoyed at best such independence as it 
could win from the mutual jealousies of Syria and Rome. 
The real history of the Messianic period is a history of 
almost constant struggle, often heroic, and, at critical peri- 
ods, in the highest degree tragical. 

That period, properly defined, includes about three centu- 
ries. It begins with the revolt of the Maccabees and the 
visions of Daniel; it ends with the brief Messianic reign of 
Simon Bar-Kochab (or Barcochba) — whose title means Son 
of the Star, in allusion to Balaam’s prophecy — who perished 
in the final conquest of Jerusalem by Hadrian, and with the 
martyrdom of Rabbi Akiba, just a hundred years after the 
Crucifixion. Within this period, nay, in that brief space 
of restless spiritual agitation between the death of Herod 
and the fall of Jerusalem in the year 70,1 have seen it 
stated that no less than fifty adventurers were more or less 

‘widely recognized as Messiahs, and were known under that 

claim to history. Lawless and turbulent insurgents, most of 
them, against Roman rule, or else the fiercest and most 
stubborn of military leaders, when the storm of conquest 
and destruction fell. The hard, matter-of-fact rendering 
given in such events as these of a hope so fervid and ideal at 
the start —a rendering of it at once sordid and fierce —it 
seems necessary to bring into strong relief, if we would see 
it as a very natural thing in human annals, and, at the same 
time, as the real background of that purely ethical and 
spiritual interpretation which at length displaced it, and 
transfigured the Messiah to the Christ. 

Ido not consider that it belongs properly to my task to 
attempt a solution of that central problem of history, the 
origin of Christianity. Science is not content until it has 
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traced, one by one, the links of sequence that guide from 
antecedent to result, and is sure that there is no missing 
link. But science does not define or assign the Cause, 
which it must always assume or else ignore, historical 
science as much as any. This particular antecedent of 
Christianity, which we find in the Messianic hope of the 
Jews, it is well for us to see as distinctly as we can, how it 
was in the way of historical perspective, and what it was, in 
the way of historical imagination. When we would apply 
it to explain anything in the rise of Christianity, we find it, 
so to speak, at the two edges of the phenomenon we are 
seeking to explain. We find it at every step in the gospel 
narrative, where it makes an element in the mental atmos- 
‘phere, without which the course of that narrative would be 
manifestly inconsequent and incredible; and, when the scene 
shifts to apostolic times, we find it fading away in all its 
gross features, while it is getting transfigured into a sacred 
memory and an ideal truth. In the brief remainder of time 
that I can claim, I consider that it is my duty to touch, very 
lightly, on these two phases of it, which we may call its 
culminating phase and its vanishing phase, and to indicate 
the historical connection between them. 

The first thing we have to do, then, is to take the record 
of the facts, if we can, absolutely without the warp of any 
preconceived opinion, or any theological dogmatism. Look- 
ing at them so, it appears to me that what we may call the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus— which is so intense and 
even predominant towards the close of his ministry — was a 
comparatively late development in him. To put it in theo- 
logical phrase, his generation as Son of God was anterior to 
his appointment as Messiah of the Jews. In the language 
which we usually apply to human experience, his vocation 
as a moral and spiritual teacher was recognized first; and 
only as an after result came his strong conviction that he 
was the chosen deliverer of his people, by a way they could 
not understand or follow. At first they knew him only as a 
village enthusiast, a Galilean teacher, at best a Rabbi, like 
other interpreters of the law, one of the school, perhaps, ~ 
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of Rabbi Hillel or Rabbi Simeon; like them, setting the 
weightier matters of justice and mercy above the mint, 
anise, and cummin of current exposition. For a background 
to the understanding of his discourses, one should know 
something of the wonderful, well-meaning pedantry of the 
rabbinical interpreters, and something, too, of the genuine 
and wholesome ethics which the better sort, Hillel at their 
head, had tried to engraft upon it. But here was a new and 
astonishing phenomenon. ‘Their placid moralism, their com- 
mon-places of natural ethics, suddenly blazed out in a pas- 
sionate and even haughty conviction,— flooded, too, with a 
glow of fervent trust, a wealth of human tenderness, a strain 
of poetic beauty, which made it all, as it were, a new revela- 
tion to his hearers, and “he taught them as one having 
authority.” All this is indicated, plainly enough, in the 
austere morality, the sharp transitions, the strange and win- 
ning sweetness, the tender and bright imagery, the perfect 
expression of religious trust, that make the Sermon on the 
Mount different in kind from all other existing words, from 
the calm beatitudes of its opening to the stern and menacing 
parable at its close. This we must take as the type of the 
teaching of Jesus in its earlier stage, apart from all critical 
questions that touch its literary form or the sources of its 
doctrine. The swift flow and the vivid personality we find 
in it are the very stamp, the very person, so to speak, of the 
young prophet of Galilee. 

But this is not the person of the Jewish Messiah, even by 
the highest Christian interpretation we can give that title. 
I cannot help feeling that the consciousness of that special 
mission was developed in the mind of Jesus later than this, 
and gradually. If it had crossed his thought before, the 
scene of the temptation seems to show that it had been defi- 
nitely resigned. But it lay, so to speak, very near, and 
offered itself once and again. Without any doubt he had 
been nurtured in that fervent patriotic hope whose peculiar 
home was Galilee, and felt it as strongly as any of his 
countrymen. And, again, the words of John the Baptist had 
greatly quickened that restless and eager expectation, which 
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began already passionately to demand the coming of a 
Deliverer. Remember, too, how near, in the mental per- 
spective, was that day of sudden glory which had redeemed 
a martyr people from a yoke more cruel and seemingly as 
strong as that of Rome; and how the name of Elias the 
forerunner, mysteriously hinted by Malachi, and repeated in 
more vehement strain in the prophecy of Enoch, was already 
current in men’s mouths. Now it was not the words of 
purely religious teaching in the discourse of Jesus, it was not 
the moral loftiness, or the strong appeal to conscience, that 
made the people’s heart acknowledge its king in him, and so 
(as it were) flashed back the conviction upon his own. It 
was rather those other signs of personal power that went 
with his word. It was that his presence by some mysteri- 
ous force could stir great multitudes as the waves of the sea 
are moved by the wind or lifted by the moon; that his 
voice —a very rare gift, which has been known also in 
modern times — could soothe brooding insanity and control 
the wild demoniac and charm away the passion of despair or 
grief; that healing went from his touch, and sick men in his 
sight became conscious of new health and strength,— it was 
these things that so wrought on them, that “they were 
ready to take him by force and make him a king.” 

Now when a man —and just in proportion as he is a man 
of special purity of conscience and loftiness of aim— becomes 
aware in himself of some rare, perhaps unparalleled, personal 
power,— power, too, of a sort that distinctly imposes on him 
a special mission to his fellow-men, a task to fulfil altogether 
his own, and a destiny apart from theirs,— this conviction is 
apt to come upon him with awe and sadness and a certain 
terror. “Ah! Lord God,” said Jeremiah, “ behold I cannot 
speak, for ] am a child.” But the Lord said, “Say not, 
I am a child; for thou shalt go to all that I shall send 
thee, and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt speak.” 
This spiritual crisis, I conceive, came to Jesus not before, but 
during his public ministry. It is indicated by his shrinking 
from the observation and contact of men; by his nai 
whole nights apart in prayer; by the transfiguration, in 
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which he is forewarned of “the decease which he must 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” Before it, his words were such 
as I have spoken of,—the deep conviction of moral truth, 
the pure poetry of the religious life. After it, we have his 
vehement appeals to the Jewish people, his passionate denun- 
ciations of their time-serving and false leaders; his brooding 
tenderness over the approaching fate of Jerusalem; his whip 
of small cords for the traders of the temple; his apocalyptic 
visions of the coming terror; his vague but awful hints con- 
veyed in parables of the virgins and of the impending judg- 
ment. These all belong to what we may call the later or 
Messianic period of his ministry. I do not mean that in its 
essential spiritual elements, in its assertion of righteousness 
and merey not partiality and wrath as the heart of the law, 
this second period was one whit altered from the spirit of 
the first; but only that its foree was narrowed more and 
more in a single channel towards a special end. How dis- 
tinctly he may have thought of a national rescue and tri- 
umph like that of Judas the Maccabee as a possible thing — 
before the great shadow fell on him in the Garden of Geth- 
semane — we are not, perhaps, entitled to judge. If he did 
think of it as possible, we may be sure it was by way of 
divine miracle, not of human valor. And it takes nothing 
from the serene altitude of his spirit in the hour of martyr- 
dom, if we assume that it was won at last in answer to his 
passionate prayer in the agony of bloody sweat; and that 
the cup which he prayed might pass from him held in it the 
disenchantment of a glorious, unselfish, patriotic dream. 
That dream, the dream of present deliverance from the 
alien yoke, was shared by those who had caught imperfectly 
his spirit, and who, with mistaken thought but loyal heart, 
continued to believe in him. That belief in him had gfown 
upon them till it had altogether possessed their souls, and 
life itself was. no longer possible to them without it. His 
spiritual and ethical interpretation of the great hope had 
definitely resulted —for us, and for them as fast as they 
were ‘able to receive it so—in emancipating it from all 
boundaries of race or time, and making it signify the deliv- 
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erance of the soul of man from everything that is evil, and a 
world-wide reign of righteousness. But we know how long 
they clung to those narrow renderings; how persistently 
they looked for his visible coming in the clouds; what plain 
words of promise they believed had been audibly spoken to 
them by angels out of the sky; and how passionately a 
remnant — under the disdainful title of Ebionite or Nazarene, 
or hiding, perhaps, in the disguise of the Holy Order of the 
Essenes—clung to the very soil of Palestine, where had 
walked those blessed feet which they had seen nailed to the 
bitter cross, and looked patiently for that vision of the Son 
of Man, even from the blasted hill-sides of Judea and the 
ruined walls of Jerusalem. 

But those blasted hill-sides and those ruined walls had 
broken at length, to the great body of disciples, the spell, 
weakened by years yet not wholly lost, by which their eyes 
were holden so that they should not know their Master. At 
first they had pieced out (as it were) the outline of a life 
that in its earthly appearing was defeated and broken, by 
visions borrowed in part from old seers and their interpre- 
ters. They had adjourned to a second advent that perfect 
fulfilment which was wanting in the first. They even clung 
to a doubtful prophecy that it was foreordained there should 
be two Messiahs: the son of Joseph must first come, and 
suffer defeat and death; and then the son of David should 
come, to victory and endless reign. But in the lapse of 
years, in the growth of other sympathies and duties, and the 
keen interests of daily life, all that was special and local in 
the Messianic hope must inevitably thin out and disappear. 
How it became transfigured in the minds of those who had 
not known Jesus after the flesh, till for the Messiah we have 
at length the Christ in history, belongs rather to the study 
of the life and work of the Apostle Paul, who was a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews; who, “for the hope of Israel,” was bound 
in chains; but who was also the great Free-thinker of the 
Apostolic era, and has been the chief interpreter — some 
say even the founder — of Christianity for modern’ times. 

Partly to recapitulate, and partly to anticipate a little, I 
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will repeat, in closing, the words I have already used in a 
different connection : — 

“That Jesus himself, in his interior consciousness, was 
lifted to apprehend the dread and solitary grandeur of his 
historic destiny, that he fully conceived the true and legiti- 
mate hope of his nation to be consummated in himself — 
that hope created by ages of prophecy, sustained through 
centuries of disaster, and now expanding to embrace the 
spiritual destinies of all mankind,— is not only the clear and 
evident reading of his life, it is the one thing without which 
that life can receive no intelligible interpretation. Impera- 
tively disclaiming the assumption of personal merit or holi- 
ness as the ground of his authority, he as distinctly exalts 
the official dignity of the Messiahship, while asserting it for 
his own. Knowing well the fate to which it leads him, and 
that the Son of Man must be made ‘perfect through suffer- 
ing,’ he never once abates that claim, or wavers init. The 
heavenly omens of his nativity, and a childhood watched by 
fond motherly hopes, had nurtured this overwhelming con- 
viction of his vocation and destiny, as Son of God and 
Deliverer of his people, which made so thoroughly a part of 
his maturer manhood. That if he chose he might even have 
been such a Deliverer as they madly looked for, he seems to 
have believed, and hinted more than once, especially towards 
the mournful close of his ministry. And it was a clear and 
voluntary and noble sacrifice in which he laid down his life 
as the price of that ‘atonement,’ in which the heart of man 
should be aeconciled to the truth and providence of the 
Father. 

“Yet we may easily believe it to have been —as we find 
it in fact — with a certain reluctance and misgiving that 
Jesus first directed the Messianic expectations of the people 
upon himself. He forebore to stimulate in them what was 
at best a false and vindictive, and what proved a bitterly 
pernicious and fatal hope. When they would ‘take him by 
force and make him a king,’ he withdrew to the solitude of 
mountain or wilderness; he stilled the insane or eager 
clamor of demoniacs, or the grateful homage of those he 
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healed of hopeless malady, by commanding ‘that they 
should not make him known.’ But the hope was firmly 
embedded in the religious life and language of the day. It 
could not be contradicted or evaded; it might perhaps 
receive a higher and juster interpretation. The phrase 
‘kingdom of heaven’ he set himself, therefore, steadily. to 
disengage from all the vindictive and fantastic images of 
Jewish fancy; to make it mean to others what his clearer 
understanding and finer spiritual apprehension discerned in 
it; to sketch, as it were, its boundaries in the realm of the 
moral life. When one asks him if the kingdom shall imme- 
diately appear, he answers by saying that it comes not with 
observation; that men cannot say Lo here! or Lo there! for 
it is within. It is for the meek, the merciful, the peace- 
makers, the poor in spirit, the pure in heart. It is like 
leaven, like seed sown in a field, like a hidden pearl, like the 
impartial wages of laborers in a vineyard, ike the return for 
a faithful use of money, like a marriage feast open by procla- 
mation to all that are worthy and willing to enter,—like 
anything rather than what they hoped and craved. What- 
ever of the images or notions more familiar to the popular 
conception are adopted in his discourse, they are subdued to 
that main purpose; they but bridge the interval between the 
common thought and his. In numberless ways he set him- 
self thus to stem the swift and turbulent stream of his coun- 
trymen’s desire, and teach the true meaning of the hope of 
Israel. 

“His own name he would not at first suffer to be used in 
too near connection with that hope, or announced as the 
Messiah of the coming kingdom: yet, assured as he was that 
the true culmination and completion of the Hebrew pro- 
phetic history were in himself, his claim became by degrees 
more public and explicit; and, when he distinctly foresaw 
his own death as decreed and inevitable, he no longer 
scrupled to declare, in the most open manner, that he was 
the true Son of God, the Prophet foretold by Moses, the 
expected Man. His death he knew, when nothing else could 
do it, would break the spell of that charmed thought, that 
false hope, which stimulated the worst passion of the people 
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while it fettered their best religious life. During his life- 
time he could be to them, at best, only the leader of a relig- 
ious reform, the sincerest and best of Jewish teachers, the 
messenger (they trusted) of a deliverance daily and passion- 
ately longed for. It was after his departure that he became 
to them a spiritual presence, the living manifestation of the 
Word of God, and the Saviour of the world. Once granting 
his Messianic claim, all the rest would follow in time of its 
own accord. 

“But early associations lost their hold very slowly. To 
the first generation of believers the clearest notion of 
Christ’s kingdom seems to have been, that he would pres- 
ently reappear ‘in the clouds with power and great glory,’ 
as in the visions of Daniel; and that the dazzling but inco- ~ 
herent imagery of the Hebrew dreams would yet be literally 
fulfilled in him. As surely as he was the true Messiah and 
the hope of Israel, so surely his Messianic work on earth 
was still unfinished. The vagueness of the future made 
good the deficiency and disappointment of the past. The 
historical lineaments of Jesus were pieced out with the 
features of the genuine Hebrew type of the Messiah. These 
superadded features were held in reserve against the sup- 
posed immediate future; and were made objective to the 
disciples’ minds in the angelic declaration, ‘This same 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so 
return in like manner a; ye have seen him go into heaven,’ 
and in the apocalyptic imagery in which his coming is 
vaguely foretold in the doom impending over Israel. The 
spiritual office of the Messiah having been discharged, there 
remained the temporal, which could not be long delayed. 
Such was the early hope of the Jewish Christians, certified 
to their mind by the resurrection of their Lord. It served a 
temporary but most important use as a stay or scaffolding 
to their imperfect faith in the spiritualized and risen Christ, 
for the space of perhaps a generation, when it fell, with the 
utter ruin of the Jewish State. Then, and not till then, 
Christianity was released from the narrowness of Hebrew 
forms, and became an independent faith.” * 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 
No. VI. 


This paper was completed before I saw, in the October 
issue of the Unitarian Review, Mr. MacCauley’s very able 
lecture on Dr. Channing, which, certainly, does beautiful 
justice to his large, free, unsectarian spirit. I think that had 
he lived till now, he might have advanced from the Arian 
towards the Athanasian doctrine of the relation of Jesus 
Christ with all men to the eternal Father, as explained in an 
extract from Mr. Upton (Unitarian Review, p. 451). But 
whether it is an advance of thought to conceive of evolution 
as applicable to the living soul of man, I must be permitted 
to doubt. That the human body is an evolution from less 
highly organized body, may be affirmed; and that.it may 
evolve ever finer organization, enabling an ever more ade- 
quate manifestation of the eternal soul of man, is, perhaps, 
prophesied in the transfiguration, resurrection, and ascension 
of Jesus Christ, and what is called his miraculous working 
power, which, Dr. Channing thought, instead of violating any 
laws of Nature, only illustrated higher laws than are ordina- 
rily experienced by men fallen from original purity of body 
and will, through inheritance of the physical effects of moral 
lapse. Dr. Channing frequently intimated that the time 
might come when all men would be raised to that sovereign 
place in Nature which the memoirs of Jesus exhibit; and I 
have frequently heard him quote in this connection, Paul’s 
words: “By man came death; by man, also, cometh the 
resurrection from the dead.” 

In order to appreciate how Dr. Channing’s belief in the 
miracles was consistent with his conception of the sacredness 
and irrefragability of Nature, it is necessary to know that he 
considered the material universe the word of God, quite as 
much as Hegel did, according to the statement of Stallo.+ 
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“The line dividing matter and mind,” he used to say, “is 
too undefined for us to be able to say that the resurrection of 
the body of Jesus, and its becoming invisible in the ascen- 
sion, was anything more than an immense increase of the 
power by which the soul makes the countenance express 
varying emotion.” JI remember one time when Mrs. Chan- 
ning said to him in my presence, “ My dear, how are we to 
know our friends in heaven?” he replied, with a flashing 
smile, “ By their looks, to be sure; have you never seen the 
soul?” He had none of the hard dogmatism of some 
modern naturalists who confine the powers of apprehension 
to the five senses; and, on the other hand, he did not limit 
the scope of the senses. He believed in a world transcen- 
dental to the material universe — and even more substantial 
—which is objective to the heart’s desires, whose gratifica- 
tion makes the fulness of even human life. 

In conversing with the so-called Free Religionists of the 
present day, who are an evolution from the Unitarians and 
“Free Light” Quakers that constituted the Liberal Christians 
of the earlier part of the century, I always notice that they 
do not quite do justice to the advanced views and free, intel- 
lectual spirit of Dr. Channing. 

Even Mr. W. C. Gannett, who speaks of him with such 
affectionate reverence in his very remarkable biography of 
his father (whose life and name were intensely identified 
with Unitarianism), more than once expressly affirms that 
Dr. Channing was the leader of the Unitarian sect. And, ina 
discourse upon the history of Unitarianism which I once 
heard him deliver at Horticultural Hall, in Boston, he spoke 
as if the interests of Unitarianism, per se, so influenced Dr. 
Channing’s mind, that it somewhat limited or checked its 
progress. Nor, in that history did Mr. Gannett once mention 
Buckminster, whose remarkable conversational powers and 
social grace did more to identify the Liberal Christian party 
in Boston with Unitarianism, than the influence of any other 
one man; while his personal fidelity gave to him, and the 
religious views he professed, a place in the heart of families, 
which was the counterpart of that he held in the circle of 
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gentlemen, who met on Sunday evenings in his parlors for 
conversation, the memory of whose charm was still fresh, when 
I first visited Boston in 1820-21, and gilded the clouds of 
sorrow that had hardly begun to disperse, after his untimely 
death. 

Dr. Channing was kept very much out of the social gath- 
erings at Mr. Buckminster’s by his feeble health and its 
accompanying inevitable seclusion, and thus he had the less 
part in all that was done at that time — but with no conscious 
purpose — to give an esprit de corps, and the Unitarian name 
to the Liberal Christians, who still were so little sectarian, 
that they were genially associated in the Anthology Club 
with the accomplished Dr. Gardiner, Rector of Trinity 
Church, and others, not Uuitarians. 

I know that for several years of my early residence in 
Boston, strongly marked sectarianism and all bigotry had a 
certain odor of vulgarity about it, as well as was counted 
positively immoral. And between 1826 and 1832, when I 
was in the habit of spending my evenings at Dr. Channing’s 
whenever he was in his city home, the word Unitarianism 
was hardly ever uttered. One little circumstance was sig- 
nificant of Dr. Channing’s state of mind. In one year of this 
period, the American Institute of Education was established ; 
and at one of its early meetings a paper was read, said to have 
been written by a lady, in which the ground was taken that 
the progress of Unitarianism was a sort of gauge of the 
progress of education.- I was not present, and did not know 
the fact that it was ascribed to me, till one day Dr. Channing 
told me of it, and added, with a little laugh, “I took it upon 
myself to contradict it; for I thought you had probably 
incurred the charge because of your familiarity with me, and 
so I felt bound to exonerate you.” 

And yet it was also a fact that the question of what was 
the life and thought of Jesus Christ as stated in the New 
Testament, was the staple subject of our discourse. And, 
whenever there was occasion for the Unitarians to under- 
take any Christian work, or to assert their right to equal 
respect with other religious bodies, Dr. Channing was ready 
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to preach the sermon, or do whatever good fellowship re- 
quired in the cause of freedom. 

Some of the more zealous young Unitarians did always, 
however, complain of his indifference to the sectarian inter- 
est and name. He was never especially popular with the 
Unitarian ministers, and I remember hearing the elder ones 
compare him unfavorably not only with Buckminster, but 
with others, now generally admitted to be his inferiors. He 
seldom attended the meetings of the Suffolk Association. I 
remember to have abruptly entered his study one day when 
this meeting was at his own house, and was struck with the 
unwonted air of embarrassment of Dr. Walker, and others, 
who told me afterwards the conversation there was always 
constrained. In his simplicity and earnestness, Dr. Channing 
wanted to turn it upon those great subjects which “ would 
have befitted the case were Jesus himself bodily present to 
‘lead the conversation,” as he rather impatiently added. 
This was the true explanation, and not any sanctimonious- 
ness on Dr. Channing’s part; for never was any one more 
free from it; nor was it any ecclesiastical spirit, of which he 
had nota particle. But he had little health and strength 
for company, and when he met those dedicated, like himself, 
to the vocation of Christian teacher, he wanted to use the pre- 
cious time for the highest exchange of thought on topics suffi- 
ciently remote from dogmatic theology and controversy, but 
touching the transformation of society from selfishness and 
frivolity to spiritual philanthropy and intellectual serious- 


ness. 
On the other hand, the hard-worked ministers of Boston 


and vicinity gathered for social relaxation from their wear- 
ing pastoral and pulpit services, and needed an hour of 
gayety. 

But to return to my reminiscences of that first conversa- 
tion, in which nothing was more marked (and observed by 
me at the moment) than that to him Unitarianism was, as 
he said, “only a vestibule” of the temple of truth. As far 
as it was the name of a church party he repudiated the 
name, though on doctrinal grounds he opposed the word 
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Trinity as misleading and inadequate, if only because it is 
merely an abstract statement of the divine name, a produc- 
tion of the subtle Greek intellect after the death of Jesus 
and his apostles. The unscriptural word, as he thought, 
took God away from the heart of humanity into the dry 
region of logical formula, doing no justice to the Divine 
Fatherhood which was the essence of Christ’s revelation, first 
made to his own countrymen who, in his day, had lost the 
living God, in a similar way, by the Jewish cabala. To 
drop the word Trinity, however, and substitute the word 
Unity for it, was still keeping in the abstract, and could not 
give the quickening of the spirit incident to the name of 
Father, which Jesus used exclusively. 

In looking back and remembering what he said on this 
topic, I am conscious that I understand him better now than 
I did at the moment. He said that he talked freely with 
Coleridge about the doctrine of the Trinity, who was very 
eager to explain to him his apprehension of it; “for,” said 
he, “so far from saying, as most Trinitarians do, that the 
doctrine is an ineffable mystery, confounding the reason, and 
to be passively worshipped, Coleridge declares it to be the 
perfection of reason, which can only be developed in us by 
our grasping the idea of the relation of infinite love and infi- 
nite wisdom in one spirit, communicable to those who are 
filial in a free obedience.” I think he said that the formula 
Coleridge used for the Trinity was “the relation of love and 
truth in the Holy Spirit; in communion with which man 
finds his life: love the Father, and truth the Son.” « Nothing 
can be more different, therefore,” said he, “than Coleridge’s 
Trinity from that conceived by Dr. Samuel Worcester, who, 
when he objects * to Unitarianism, as giving to God a joyless 
solitude, the idea of which, he says, chills him, certainly 
asserts a veritable society of three personal beings, which is 
doubtless the gross popular conception,—a tritheism which 
destroys the simplicity of worship, and spiritual sincerity, in 
affectionate souls who can understand the Father, first of 


*See Dr, Samuel Worcester’s Se :ond Letter to Dr Channing, in 1815 
; es. 8) . 
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Jesus the sinless, and then of all men capable of repentance 
and aspiration.” ‘ But God was Father of men before Jesus 
lived?” I asked, stupidly endeavoring to draw him into the 
controversy on the preéxistence. ‘Certainly before Jesus 
lived on this earth; but the Son of God, in whose anointing 
all men are to partake, was eternally begotten, and lived in 
the spirit before he was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
He was partially revealed in the making of the worlds. 
Only by assuming the conditions in which mankind is born, 
could Christ, the anointed Son, show that all God’s children 
inherit the spiritual possibility that overcomes the world 
and sits down on God’s throne; and that none are essentially 
or necessarily sinful.” 

Both now and always, Dr. Channing entirely refused to 
enter into controversy upon the preéxistence. Once, some 
years after, I remember he said that this was merely a ques- 
tion of ontology in his eyes. “The humanitarians,” said he, 
“believe Jesus was sinless in point of fact, and that separates 
him from the rest of mankind, more than mere preéxistence 
could. I do not deem it a question of importance, and may 
change my view with respect to it. I am aware that I have 
never put my mind upon it; and once I know that I pas- 
sively received from tradition the dogma that Christ was the 
Creator of the world, including man; for one day when I was 
on a journey, I went into the church of a small country 
town, and was startled to hear a preacher upon our duty to 
love our Saviour Jesus Christ, begin his sermon with the 
dictum, ‘Because he is our Creator’! It immediately struck 
me that if this was the relation, the Bible writers would 
have made a great deal of it; and by the time the preacher 
had finished his sermon, my mind had come to the negative. 
I have thought it gave dignity and interest to Christ’s 
mission to believe that an inhabitant of heaven should come 
to earth to save men. But this may be a shadow of past 
errors. You young thinkers have the advantage of us in 
coming without superstitious preoccupation to the words of 
Scripture, and are more likely to get the obvious meaning. 
We shall walk in shadows to our graves.” 
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At this time, however, he did not go into the subject, even 
so far; but said: “I do not think we gain any knowledge of 
God that is spiritual, or makes us spiritual, by the abstract- 
ing faculty of the intellect; logic belongs to a lower region 
of our nature than the moral. Intellectual philosophy is not 
religion, which consists in loving and serving one another in 
the Lord; i.e., because the Father wills that his children 
should, through this love and service, grow, and mutually be 
one another’s happiness.” 

“In the poetry of Coleridge and Wordsworth,” he contin- 
ued, “I find a theology more spiritual than in the contro- 
versial writings of either Unitarians or Trinitarians. Cole- 
ridge’s knowledge of the Divine Nature is better expressed 
in his tragedy of ‘ Remorse,’ in the soliloquy of Alvar in the 
dungeon, than by his philosophic formulas.” As I did not 
remember this soliloquy, he went to his bookshelves, and 
taking down a volume of Coleridge’s poems, read to me the - 
passage beginning, “And this place our forefather’s made 
for man!” with an infinite pathos in his voice, and his 
large, tender eyes constantly seeking the response of mine. 

In the subsequent conversation, he expressed the same 
views which are to be found in his printed discourse on the 
imitableness of Christ’s character, in which he repeats that 
‘call minds are of one family,” “ whose dignity is in truth, 
and whose happiness is in pure love, whether found in earth 
or heaven.” Iwas immensely impressed at this time with 
the substantiality of his conception of the life to come, as 
but another mansion of the Father’s house, opening immedi- 
ately out of this. He certainly did believe Christ was per- 
sonally preéxistent, and that his coming into suffering rela- 
tions with humanity was his choice, in order to prove that 
the inhabitants of heaven love men purely, and for the sake 
of loving; and that in doing what he did, he was the volun- 
tary instrument of the divine love that begot the whole 
spiritual family, showing that God’s own happiness is in self- 
forgetting, self-sacrificing love; not to be confounded with 
the desire of being loved, rather than of loving. He said 
“The popular conception of divine love is below that of the 
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ideal of human love, which has no thought of self in it. The 
demand that we should act for God’s glory is misleading ; 
the popular conception is, in fact, that of infinite selfishness 
demanding a homage and self-sacrifice of the creature, instead 
of being God’s spontaneous giving out of himself, which is 
the essence of creativeness,—a ‘giving, upbraiding not,’ 
which quickens and inspires its like in men.” He here 
spoke of the breathing act, signified by the word spirit. I 
cannot pretend to recollect, for fifty years, Dr. Channing’s 
exact words in expressing these ideas; but I cannot forget 
my Own new spiritual conceptions under the influence of his 
eloquent discourse, whose precise words were often recalled 
later, when I listened to his frequent discourses on the 
future life, two of which are to be found in his printed 
works. These first conversations with him made an era in 
my life; for the three previous years had been so filled with 
painful moral experience that I had become depressed in 
hope. But Dr. Channing gave me back my childhood’s 
faith, which had left— powerless to cheer—the creed that I 
had worked out so laboriously under the instructions of Drs. 
Priestley, Lant Carpenter, the elder Ware, and Mr. Andrews 
Norton. Though, intellectually, I had continued to deny 
the doctrine of total depravity, I felt myself individually 
“dry as summer dust.” For my own experience of the prac- 
tical effect of the Unitarian moral discipline, which seemed 
to propose a measurement of each one’s personal attainment 
by the manifested righteousness of Jesus Christ, was tre- 
mendously severe; and I was often struck by the fact that 
my young friends who believed in total depravity, did not 
seem to think of their personal transgressions and sins like 
the Unitarians, who were overpowered with a sense of sin 
by seeing that they came so short of “the great pattern,” 
—not allowing themselves—at least I did not—any 
relief from self-reproach, by remembering that our life is 
woven into a social web, by which it inevitably shares the 
average tone, unless we have that exceptional force of char- 
acter, or exceptional genius which makes leaders. In their 
zeal to save their hearers from relying on a substituted 
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righteousness, the Unitarian preachers of the early days left 
them deprived of the moral aid which is legitimate, in order 
to conquer fate by agonies of naked will; for, as I learned 
later, God does nothing for man but by the instrumentality 
of man, Jesus included in the happiest cases. 

But to hear Dr. Channing speak of love as the substance 
of even the divine happiness, in virtue of its essential char- 
acter of self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice for the sake of its 
object, was truly a baptism into the living water of refresh- 
ing truth, and into the lambent fire of the Holy Ghost. 

While we were still speaking of Coleridge, to whom, as 
Dr. Channing then said, and often afterwards repeated, he 
“owed more than to the mind of any other philosophic 
thinker,” Mrs. Channing came into the room. (And, as I 
write this, it brings to my memory the fact that this conver- 
sation extended over two consecutive days; for the first day 
Dr. Channing asked me to come and dine with him the 
next.) 

Mrs. Channing joined in expressing the tenderest interest 
for Coleridge, in his fearful struggle with the weakness of 
opium-eating, which, as they learnt, had been brought on by 
a physician’s prescription, that was made in the vain purpose 
of subduing frightful pain — probably fits of neuralgia,— to 
which he was subject in his spine. The remedy, doubtless, 
reproduced, for it did not destroy, the disease, and he had 
put himself under the care of his friend, Dr. Gilman, whom 
he empowered to restrain him by force, whenever he should 
be so beside himself with agony, as to indulge unduly in his 
perilous medicine. 

Dr. Channing had taken letters of introduction to Cole- 
_ ridge from his brother-in-law, Mr. Washington Allston, the 
great painter, who was a profound admirer, disciple, and 
friend of the philosopher and poet, with whom he had trav- 
elled on the Continent of Europe and resided in Italy; and 
Whose unbounded admiration of his genius was equalled by 
his reverence for his Christian character. And the same 


reverence for the last, was expressed by the Gilmans, and by 
them impressed on the Channings. 
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Already the spirituality of Coleridge’s philosophy, as ex- 
pressed in his Biographia Litteraria, had supplied the wants 
left by the study of Locke, and introduced Dr. Channing to 
the transcendental philosophers of Germany, in whose sys- 
tems he said he had also been interested by Madame de 
Stael’s Germany. Therefore, the questions he asked un- 
locked the eloquent tongue of Coleridge on his favorite 
topics. “I was amused,” said Dr. Channing, “on my return 
to America, to read in a letter he had written to Mr. Allston, 
that he had seldom met with a person so interesting in con- 
versation as ‘Mr. Channing’; for my part was simply inter- 
rogative; I made not a single original remark! To bea 
good listener, it seems, is a large part of conversational 
talent! He was so delighted to get a patient, open ear for 
his cherished thoughts that he poured them out in a flood on 
all subjects,— the transcendental philosophy, Trinitarianism 
and Unitarianism, and especially on his idea of the Church 
of England, which was wholly new to me, and not at all 
acceptable in England to any party, for he included in the 
National Church not merely the pulpits and curacies of the 
Establishment, but all the spiritual forces at work in the 
land,— the great schools and universities, and even the sec- 
tarian schools and pulpits!” 

Later, I found in Coleridge’s work, entitled Church and 
State, a complete exposition of this idea which Dr. Channing 
gave me at this time, so far as I was able to receive it then. 
It was, in short, the theory of the Broad Church, which the 
late Frederic Denison Maurice developed in the Kingdom of 
Christ, that was published in this country the year after Dr. 
Channing’s death. Maurice, in the preface to that work, 
intimates that he received from Coleridge his own initiation. 
Our conversation now diverged upon Coleridge’s intelectual 
history, together with that of Southey and Wordsworth; the 
extreme liberalism of whose youth was checked, and turned 
in the conservative direction, by the excesses of the French 
Revolution, in whose earlier movements they sympathized. 
Dr. Channing was careful to say that though Coleridge 
decidedly repudiated Priestley’s philosophy and English 
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Unitarianism, in which he was bred, he did not condemn 
Unitarians personally, but spoke of them with the utmost 
respect; and though he gloried in being of the Church of 
England, he had not suffered so much of a reaction as 
Southey, or eyen as Wordsworth, and was in bad odor in 
England for his liberality.* 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 


THOMAS STARR KING.7 


Few public men of commanding genius and influence have 
been so averse to literary publication as Starr King. Indeed, 
apart from a few early papers, and a very occasional sermon, 
none of which represented his best achievement, he never 
appeared in print during his life-time. The most generous 
of men in dispensing himself through his marvellous conver- 
sation and electric public speech, he shrank from the test of 
the types with almost the timidity of a bashful school-girl. 
It was. perhaps the knowledge of this peculiarity that 
weighed upon the conscience of those who were left in 
charge of his manuscripts, and were expected, long ago, to 
prepare his life and publish his sermons and lectures. In 
the name of the two liberal denominations in which he was 
a minister, and of the patriotic people in whose service he 
died, we thank his surviving family, his accomplished editor, 
and generous friends for the volumes that suggest our pres- 
ent remarks. And we add our deliberate conviction that it 
will be a public misfortune if other volumes from the same 
rich storehouse of materials are not given us in due time. 

Especially do we need such a life of Thomas Starr King 
as could now be easily made up from the recollections of a 
few of his most intimate friends, with illustrative extracts 
from the great number of manuscripts in the hands of his 


*The rest of these “ Reminiscences” will be reserved for the volume to be pub- 
lished in the spring by Roberts Brothers, Washington Street, Boston 
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editor. The beautiful tribute to his childhood, by Richard 
Frothingham, would fitly introduce such a memoir. It 
should be written in one volume, not to meet the require- 
ments of critics in theology or letters, but to renew in the 
souls of tens of thousands of his countrymen that image of 
magnificent young, manhood of which his name was the fit 
symbol. The remorseless, all-devouring thirteen years since 
his death have left numberless great reputations like ghosts 
dimly wandering on the other side the flood. But nowhere, 
from Maine to California, can the name, Thomas Starr King, 
be spoken without a response that declares him more alive 
to-day than the majority of famous living men. No book 
could possibly do so much for American boys and young 
men as such a volume that should place before a new gen- 
eration this man whom their fathers admired and loved as 
one of the most splendid revelations of our new American 
life. , 

Apart from the intrinsic literary value of these two vol- 
umes, we welcome them as.a complete justification of the 
estimate placed upon the genius of Starr King by the ablest 
people to whom he was best known. It was, perhaps, his 
misfortune that a wondrous brilliancy of imagination, elo- 
quence of speech, and fascinating personality always flut- 
tered like a magical veil between his audience and his real 
manhood. Thousands of people were content to be fed with 
the rich music of his voice, the splendor of his luminous 
eyes, and the captivating eloquence and humor of his speech 
without going beyond to inquire concerning the real mental 
and spiritual stamina of this admirable Crichton of the 
pulpit and the platform. But the boy who at sixteen was 
the mental companion of Walker, Stetson, Ballou, and Rich- 
ard Frothingham; the young man who drew into the circle 
of his fervent admirers men so dissimilar as Bellows, Hedge, 
Channing, Winfield Scott, and Tom Corwin, is not to be 
dismissed with graceful compliments to his marvellous “good 
nature.” There has probably never been in this country a 
body of men of affairs so able, so radical, so quick to pene- 
trate the most delightful and deceptive sham as the leading 
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men of California at the outbreak of the War of the Rebel- 
lion. And it was precisely this most critical of all his audi- 
ences which placed upon Thomas Starr King the highest 
estimate, and glorified him in life and death as the foremost 
patriot of that marvellous State. And if any old friend has 
been haunted by the suspicion that this genius was chiefly 
personal, the publication of these volumes, by no means 
always the best selections from the voluminous materials at 
hand, will reassure his faith. For here, at a safe distance 
from that- bewildering personality, we may calmly study the 
sources of that remarkable ability which at a period before 
the present facilities for the manufacture of brilliant reputa- 
tions, in a few short and crowded years, made the name of 
Starr King a household word from Boston to San Francisco. 

The first impression made by these volumes upon a com- 
petent reader is the very opposite of that brilliant and seduc- 
tive superficiality with which his name may have been asso- 
ciated by those who knew him least. Outside the essays of 
Emerson, we shall look in vain for volumes more remarkable 
for breadth of thought and loftiness of spiritual vision in our 
national literature. The very titles of these lectures and 
sermons are a challenge to the most generous thinking and 
the most profound insight into the most vital themes. 
Indeed, the one theme of all his conversation, discourse, and 
living was the spiritual life of ‘man, his relations to Nature, 
to humanity, and God. Whether in the form of lecture, 
sermon, essay, stump speech, talk in the cars, or anniversary 
platform extravaganza, he instinctively drove at one topic 
and stuck to his text with a persistence that no temptation 
could shake. A most accomplished literary critic, he only 
spoke of books to light up their authors. Thoroughly at 
home in the whole range of ancient and modern philosophy, 
he never philosophized except to illustrate the nature, 
duties, and destiny of man. He knew a ereat deal more of 
the new theology than most of those who are only known as 
its disciples, yet he was not a controversialist. And with 
all his wide reading in the results of physical science, he 
never fell into the fatal delusion of suspecting Nature to be 
the creator of the soul. 
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Thus impelled by the irresistible bent of his genius to the 
observation of man and his spiritual relations, he had no 
unspiritual or secular narrowness to limit his view. He 
looked every subject into the broadest shape, suggestive of 
the deepest realities. He talked of the lightest topic in a 
way that placed his hearer amid a vast landscape with no 
boundaries but the horizon of his own spiritual capacity. 
And his profoundness of insight and loftiness of spirit 
appeared not only in his treatment of themes confessedly 
sacred, but were, perhaps, most conspicuous in his dealing 
with subjects the most familiar and unmanageable for high 
discourse. Let any critic who doubts this estimate, attempt, 
himself, to write a popular lecture on the theme of the first 
in this published volume,—Swbstance and Show. There are, 
probably, several hundred men in America who could pro- 
duce a discourse from the text of Paul —“ The things that 
are not seen are eternal’ — which would edify and inspire a 
select audience of spiritually-minded listeners. But here is 
a man who, without for an instant lowering the dignity of 
his great theme, with the most firm and delicate grasp of the 
most illusive of spiritual facts, produces a platform sermon 
which crowds Boston Music Hall and the miner’s shanty 
alike; ever fresh, inspiring, entertaining to “all sorts and 
conditions of men.” Such things are done only once ina 
century, by the rarest style of man ;—a genius so broad and 
lofty, so informed with the innermost essence of Nature and 
our every-day humanity, that he lives in a vision of God, 
and beholds all things as polarized by spiritual law. 

There is no gift more perilous than this very capacity for 
eatholic thinking and loftiness of spiritual vision, blended 
with the poetic imagination. We all know plenty of gifted 
men whose catholicity of thought is their deadliest foe, 
keeping them always adrift in mental space, devouring the 
successive offspring of their own fertility, till the mind 
breaks down into a feeble optimism akin to imbecility. 
There are plenty of visionaries in literature, religion, and 
philosophy who can turn the heads and craze the hearts of 
listening throngs till they themselves explode into spiritual 
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insanity. It is the easiest of mental shams to generalize 
through vast and cloudy areas with sublime disregard to the 
stubborn facts of life. That Starr King was neither an 
amiable and brilliant dptimist, a pious or political ranter, or 
the author of a new system of universal philosophy, we owe 
to the presence of another class of faculties, not always seen 
in wholesome combination with the elements of his genius 
already described. 

In his fine address before the students of Oakland College, 
California, King, with pathetic earnestness, has described 
“the refined and exquisite agony” of the professional man 
bending under great responsibilities with a sense of imper- 
fect early education. But he had that special quality of the 
highest genius; a gift of acquisition, or, rather, transmuta- 
tion of knowledge into spiritual manhood, which the univer- 
sities cannot impart. By this almost preternatural vitality 
of mind, a process of assimilation perpetually goes on by 
which knowledge of the most valuable kind is obtained at 
first hand, and books and learned men are made to deliver 
up their treasures at sight. It will always be a mystery to 
the pedants how Shakespeare became the possessor of all 
worth knowing in his day, or Macaulay could ransack libra- 
ries with the speed of an express train. This remarkable 
power of original and rapid acquisition was possessed by 
King in greater measure than by any man we have known. 
Nothing was difficult or distasteful to him when in pursuit 
of vital information. His mind threaded the most intricate 
mazes of German philosophy like light, or smote like light- 
ning into the gnarled heart of the most stubborn problem of 
thought. Without what the specialists call “accurate knowl- 
edge” in the minutia of details, he always gained something 
better than the specialist,—a luminous apprehension of the 
vital facts and laws in science and history; a map of the 
great highways and byways of speculation in philosophy 
and theology; a wondrous insight into the characters, mo- 
tives, and capabilities of living men. By this masterly out- 
look over his field of observation, he knew, far better than 
the mass of the most learned men, whether any given line of 
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thought was a real trail leading to a broader prospect, or a 
side issue into a thicket of brambles. His estimates of men 
rarely failed,—in more than one prominent instance antici- 
pating the obscure outcome of a hopeful career. Thus his 
power of generalization was always supplied with the most 
valuable kind of knowledge, and the wings of his imagination 
and aspiration never bore him beyond the atmosphere of 
spiritual realities. 

And underneath this faculty of acquisition he had that 
obstinate rectitude of will and soundness of moral discern- 
ment, without which the most accomplished scholar is the 
perpetual dupe of his own timid and treacherous heart. It 
was sometimes painful to those who knew him best, to see 
how sadly and impatiently he often stood on the border of a 
tempting opportunity for usefulness, held back by the most 
solemn sense of a whole class of considerations not evident 
to men of narrower outlook, and less scrupulous regard to 
justice and truth. But this very reticence of power which 
always exposed him to the, misapprehension of heated pie- 
tists and reckless reformers gave weight to his character and 
breadth to his plans, and brought him out in his closing 
years the prophet and martyr of the new American life. 
His spirituality was not the intermittent flare of a heated 
and turbulent sentiment, but the common atmosphere of his 
being in which he saw everything as related to spiritual 
laws and the Divine existence. 

His imagination was but the other side of his spiritual 
insight. The most indifferent hearer was excited by its 
splendor of illustration whereby the most abstract theme 
leaped and walked in familar dress upon the platform. But 
far beyond this, it was a perennial light in his soul whereby 
he discerned the presence of God in the remotest nook and 
hiding-place of common life. 

But here, again, was another felicity of his rare and com- 
plete genius. There was in him a relentless Saxon common- 
sense, and a broad American humor which held him in the 
most natural and homely relations to common men and prac- 
tical affairs. And this was not a separate department of 
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his mind, but a sort of human rounding out of his highest 
gifts; a general healthiness of spiritual structure, whereby 
he was saved from the extravagances, eccentricities, and 
painful contrasts, to which so many men of the highest 
powers are exposed, and kept within hail of average human 
nature, most keenly alive to every absurdity of theory, or 
everything impracticable in affairs. 

When to this rare combination of powers we add that 
marvellous “beneficence” of soul, so finely set forth by 
Mr. Whipple; the power of a most magnetic personality ; 
an enthusiastic enjoyment of Nature; the keenest relish for 
all the common enjoyments of society ; an appetite for good 
things as unspoiled and ravenous as a hungry school-boy; an 
eloquence which declared him, the first day of his public 
appearance, one of the foremost orators of his time,— we are 
no longer ata loss to account for the prodigious effect he 
produced in his life, and the sense of national bereavement 
at his departure. 

This explains the fact that his admirers and disciples were 
drawn from the appreciative hearers of every class,— the 
most generous of the Boston literati, the strongest of the 
metropolitan editors, the ablest Western men of the world. 
The reason was that, by endowment one of the broadest and 
loftiest of men, he was never abstract and never obscure. 
Always kept in vital contact with human affairs, and always 
inspiring respect by his common sense and weight of character, 
he drew the hearts of all men after him by that marvellous 
kindliness of nature which, inherited from his half-German 
ancestry, was chastened, refined, and intensified by his Chris- 
tian faith to an all-embracing love for man. Hence, in some 
respects, he was always one of the foremost preachers to the 
highest order of religious minds. But the pulpit was only 
the mountain where he went up for worship and meditation. 
His real church was the platform, the street, the social 
group, where for twenty years he poured forth, in public 
and private, that half-inspired talk which, if printed as it fell 
from his lips, would place him among the half-dozen most 
truly eminent Americans of the present generation. 
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There was nothing improbable in the rumor that he was 
to be sent as the representative of loyal California to the 
Senate of the United States. In his own mind he had out- 
lined a different career,—a retirement from professional 
labors and popular excitements for a period of study in 
Europe, and a reappearance in something like the Monday 
lectureship of Joseph Cook. Had he been spared for this, 
the most cultivated Christian denomination in Boston might 
have seized the great opportunity now wielded by that 
remarkable man, in many respects resembling Starr King, 
and, spite of occasional infirmities and eccentricities, a cham- 
pion that nobody now in Boston can afford to disparage, and 
no liberal sect or scientific clique can safely ignore. But we 
doubt if even this great opportunity could have recalled him 
from the fulness of his life in that wonderful State, crowded 
with the best and the worst of the new republic. We believe 
had his physical constitution (always bis one weakness) 
been able to bear the strain of public life, the Pacific Coast 
would have sent to Washington the best possible representa- 
tive of its noblest possible civilization. But God had other 
work for our beloved in higher realms. And the great lib- 
eral lectureship of the East, and the ideal Senator from Cali- 
fornia, are yet to come. 

It is this supreme quality of a broad, lofty, and whole- 
some spiritual manhood wh'ch makes the volume of sermons 
— Christianity and Humanity —so valuable, especially to 
students for the liberal Christian ministry. ‘Though cover- 
ing a great variety of theme, and evidently selected with a 
view to exhibit the versatility of King as a preacher, these are 
all preéminently spiritual discourses, addressed to the divine 
nature of man, dealing in the most solemn and pointed way 
with the heart out of which “are the issues of life.” They 
are thoroughly Christian as distinguished from that all-out- 
doors method of dealing with spiritual affairs which has 
come to the front within the past decade of the liberal min- 
istry. They confirm the reports of listeners and intimate 
friends, that the Christian faith of this eminent preacher 
became, every year, at once more truly catholic and more pro- 
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foundly evangelical. Indeed, the spectacle of the frightful 
animalism and materialism of life on the Pacific Coast would 
inevitably intensify and concentrate the faith of such a man 
upon the great central hope for the salvation of man and 
society in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Thus it turns out 
that the one liberal Christian minister who has really 
achieved a national reputation in public affairs, of all others, 
speaks to the spiritual nature of man in the most thoroughly 
Christian way in the pulpit. Nothing could be more valua- 
ble to our young preachers than other volumes of the dis- 
courses of Starr King, representing even more faithfully the 
ordinary line of his parish ministration. 

These sermons are a new demonstration that the most 
thorough acquaintance with the “last word” in science, phi- 
losophy, literature, sociology, and biblical criticism is perfectly 
consistent with the most childlike and enthusiastic faith in 
the great central doctrines of the Gospel, and the most 
reverent view of the person and office of Christ. No man, 
suitably informed, will affirm that Starr King was ever held 
back from the most careful consideration in any of these 
topics by fear of consequences or by a superficial habit of 
mind. On the contrary, we are perpetually reminded of 
his thoroughness and honesty in all these directions in pain- 
ful contrast to men whose one turbulent specialty has 
swamped their barque of Christian faith long before they ° 
have reached the calmness of the open sea. It was just here 
that the wonderful catholicity of mind and generosity of 
nature, which is so marked an element in scholars like 
Stanley and Bunsen, and preachers like Chapin and Brooks, 
stood him so well in hand. Thereby he was rescued from 
the danger of being submerged by every new infallible 
theory, and kept in true and human relations to the whole 
circle of sciences of which Christian theology is the consum- 
mation. It is certainly a praiseworthy ambition in our 
clergy to know something valuable of the regions of thought 
adjacent to their studies in divinity. But the inexorable 
condition of success in the Christian ministry is that all 
these studies shall be pursued with an eye to their relations 
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to the spirit of man. The most simple-minded young man, 
by the power of a holy life, a reverent study of the Script- 
ures, and a free and manly style of living in his own ap- 
pointed lot, may become a most valuable spiritual adviser of 
men whose attainments and abilities immeasurably transcend 
his own. And whatever additional culture he may gain, his 
worth as a minister begins to decay when knowledge be- 
comes more interesting to him as mere science than as 
related to the spiritual growth of the soul. It was the rare 
felicity of King that he was essentially the man spiritual 
wherever he went; reading every thing in Nature, books, 
and life by a light from above which grouped his large 
information and remarkable experience in fit subordination 
to the central spiritual law of love that rules the universe of 
souls. 

We believe that just here is found the key to unlock the 
mystery of the steady decline in power of the liberal Chris- 
tian pulpit as a purely religious force for the last quarter of 
acentury. It is the rage for distinction as specialists in 
some limited circle of research, or some public occupation, 
that has all these years been diverting the circulation from 
the heart of the ministry, the direct dealing with the spirit- 
ual nature of man, to some excellent, but subordinate part 
in the system of human life. While a few men of quite 
exceptional gifts and prodigious centralizing power of relig- 
ious manhood may safely venture upon the four-in-hand style 
of ministry, the vast majority of able and accomplished min- 
isters who have been drawn into this fashion have suffered 
in general efficiency and influence, as preachers of a liberal 
Christianity, far more than they have gained in their favorite 
specialty. At first this tendency to absorbing special studies 
and occupations was less antagonistic to the highest success 
in the ministry, because the fashion of the last generation led 
our ministers to studies in literature, philosophy, history, and 
active labors in education and the great absorbing anti-slavery 
philanthropy. All these lie close upon divinity, and, if kept 
well in hand, give breadth and richness to the preacher’s 
habit of thought. But how many of the most promising 
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prophets of our liberal Christianity were carried away into 
literary or public life by these rival interests, leaving the 
great central work of preaching the free Gospel of Christ, 
yet imperfectly and spasmodically attempted. But lately 
the whole fashion of culture has changed. The “ humani- 
ties” have retired to the back-ground, and specialties in 
physical science, curious ciphering in social statics, dreary 
wanderings through the desert of scientific politics and inhu- 
man philanthropies, a secularized education, and cosmic con- 
templations of the universal creative force and fatalistic law, 
have come to the front. Even our study of the Bible is 
merged in a general historical interest, and Christian the- 
ology evaporates into the thin air of an optimistic overlook 
of the general religious development of the race. To deny 
that real scholarship in any of these directions is praise- 
worthy in itself, and of real, though sometimes indirect 
value to the work of the Christian ministry would be absurd. 
But no careful observer will deny that under the stress of 
this peculiar idea of culture, the power of our preachers, as 
ministers of religion, is sure to decline, and the mighty 
mission of a liberal Christianity, as seen by Channing, King, 
and even Theodore Parker, will become a side issue. 

We have little faith in the oft-repeated declaration that 
the office of the liberal Christian pulpit is to “reconcile the 
Christian religion to the new culture and life of the day.” 
Of course, liberal Christianity is destined eventually to illu- 
minate and illustrate all science and all living in our new 
age more powerfully than any previous form of Gospel truth 
has moulded the world, because what we call liberal Chris- 
tianity is the most simple and vital application of that 
Gospel of Christ which is “the power of God” in the soul 
and the race. But no man, much less no body of clergymen, 
however superior in gifts, cultivation, and position, is com- 
petent to the vast work of reconciling Christ and his Gospel 
to a tithe of the novelties in thought and human experience 
that are coming to the front in days like the present. The 
only hope is in holding every man to the most faithful and 

, reverent work in his own providential field, with a mind 
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open and free from narrow prejudice to everything outside. 
We gain no help from the feeble lucubrations of Mr. Tyndall 
and his brilliant group of scientific specialists in the realm of 
philosophy and theology. In their most pretentious novel- 
ties we recognize the vagrant features of a whole crowd of 
philosophical tramps, kicked out of doors by Plato more 
than two thousand years ago, and fated to beat the bush for 
a scanty subsistence till the end of time. Equally futile and 
disheartening seem to us the eloquent efforts of our clergy 
to preach the theories of scientific evolution, secular states- 
manship, and static philanthropy into line with the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. We have not the slightest doubt that in 
God’s own time all that is really scientific in the new 
science, and all that is really divine in the new theology, will 
be found in the most affectionate accord. But that majestic 
process of the reconciliation and acclimation of newly dis- 
covered facts and laws to the eternal faiths and ideals of 
man is something more than a Unitarian specialty, being 
nothing less than the perpetual ministry of the reconciling 
Holy Spirit of the ever-living God. Meanwhile, the most 
valuable contribution that can be made to this sublime work, 
is the consecration of spiritually-minded men to the spiritual 
ministry of liberal Christianity. And here our departed 
brother, “being dead yet speaketh,” imploring us, as minis- 
ters of the free Gospel of Christ, to look well to our conse- 
crated manhood and the most faithful performance of the 
duties which all men expect of those set apart to “a holy 
priesthood” for the conversion and spiritual education of 
their fellowmen. 

The lectures of Starr King were only sermons adjusted to 
a popular audience, cleared of theological phraseology, freely 
illustrated from ordinary life. The events of to-day are 
proving the immense value of this style of American lectur- 
ing on themes essentially religious, of which the best known 
masters are Emerson, Beecher, Chapin, and Starr King. 
While other of the platform favorites, like Whipple, Parker, 
and Curtis, occasionally took this lofty flight, these men 
were rarely betrayed into anything outside a great sermon 
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on the application of spiritual ideas and laws to American 
life. Thus, while the great mass of furious eloquence hurled 
against the slave power doubtless precipitated the “ irrepres- 
sible conflict” which destroyed slavery and forced the recon- 
struction of the Union, we are now beholding the finer fruits 
of the calmer teaching of this brotherhood of preachers, of 
which King was among the most eminent. As we read these 
pages so fresh and glowing with the loftiest ideals of public 
life, a new President of the United States is calling to the 
people to organize these ideals in cleaner political habits, a 
reformed civil service, a self-respecting statesmanship, and 
universal education. The ministry of these great national 
teachers of the platform and the press has borne its later 
fruit in fields beyond the sea of blood. In our passionate 
denunciations of political corruption, we forget the state of 
the country twenty years ago when these men began to ride 
the circuit that finally stretched across the continent. The 
pro-slavery politics of 1850 held in solution, not only the 
War of the Rebellion, but all the subsequent infamy that 
has blocked the way to the reconciliation of the people. 
Once destroyed, the hideous crimes of which it was compact, 
were let loose to plague the land. In comparison with those 
days of despair, the present outlook is hopeful to the last 
degree. But while we build the monuments of the soldiers, 
it is not well to forget thé men who through the long years 
before the deluge spoke words of wisdom and sowed good 
seed which is now bursting forth in flowers of peace and 
good-will in the steps of a reforming and reconciling Presi- 
dent. No soldier on the battle-field was more truly a martyr 
to the war than Starr King; and the shot he fired over the 
heads of contending armies reéchoes in the watch-words of 
political parties to-day. 

It was inevitable that the great institution of the public 
Lary should suffer collapse during the years of revolution, 
The abolition of slavery removed the stimulant of a good 
deal more than the anti-slavery agitation, and the general 
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has partly taken the place of the lyceum. There is also a 
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very useful type of illustrative lecture on science, the arts, 
_ history and travels now coming into vogue to supplement 
the high-school education and the free library. But we be- 
lieve the country will never outgrow the highest form of the 
lecture as it appears in this volume. It will always be a 
most honorable enlargement of the sphere of the greatest 
popular preacher, and incomparably the noblest office of 
oratory in the new republic. 

It is one of the most delightful things about a book like 
this, made up of discourses that have been heard with enthu- 
siasm by hundreds of thousands of people, that the printed 
page recalls once more the eager face, the flashing eye, the 
voice so freighted with the treasures of the loftiest spiritual 
manhood, with all the stirring accompaniment of the event- 
ful nights when Starr King proclaimed his thrilling message 
to the people. The majority of these lectures are almost 
known by heart to multitudes of men now living. If we 
mistake not, the school-boys will find a way to their 
electric paragraphs, and we shall hear the glowing periods 
of “Substance and Show,” “Socrates,” “ Daniel Webster,” 
“Sight and Insight,” “Books and Reading,” waking the 
echoes of the high-school hall on declamation day. We 
trust Mr. Whipple will make haste and give us yet another 
volume of these most admirable addresses. For nothing 
‘more vital in style, more charming in method, and more 
elevating in thought can be put into the hands of our 
grown daughters and sons. Then give us the biography, 
rammed full of those wondrous sentences and paragraphs 
that can be culled from his remaining manuscripts, that 
our children may look upon the portrait of the best-beloved 
American young man of the generation now passing away. 


A. D. MAyo. 
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PATENTS. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Letters Patent, published with 
evidence. London, 1864. 

Report of the Select Committee on Letters Patent, published with evi- 
dence, etc. London, 1873. 

Hansard’s Debates, CCX XII. and CCXXITI. 

United States Patent Office Reports for the year 1868 to 1876 in- 
clusive. 

Report on the International Patent Congress held at Vienna in 1874, 
being Part IV. of the General Report. London, 1875. 

Abolition of Patents, Recent Discussions, etc. London, 1869. 

The Patent Question in 1875. By R. A. Macfie. London, 1875. 

The Patent Bill. By R.A. Macfie. London, 1877. 

United States Patent Association. Vol. I. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 1875. 

First Century of the Republic. Harper. 1876. 


In the introduction to his treatise on American Law, the 
standard work on the subject, Mr. Curtis writes, regarding 
patents, as follows: “It is now too late in the history of 
civilization to question the policy of this protection, which 
forms a prominent feature in the domestic polity of every 
nation which has reached any considerable stage of progress 
in the arts of civilized life.” 

The above passage written in 1849, or earlier, shows how 
dangerous it is to regard the economic institutions of our 
days as fixed beyond recall. Since this passage was written, 
the policy of protection by patents has been much disputed, 
and one or two countries have abolished their patent laws. 
Switzerland has no such laws, and has recently refused to 
reénact them. Holland abolished her laws upon the subject 
in 1869; while in Prussia, until very lately, patents have 
been looked upon with such disfavor by the government that 
very few have been granted, and no less a statesman than 
Prince Bismarck has advocated their entire abolition. We 
have said that patents were under disfavor in Prussia until 
very lately; as we have been informed that new laws upon 
the subject were promulgated in J uly of this year. 
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But itis in England, which manufactures for the whole 
world, and which shares with ourselves the claim to be con- 
sidered the best market for inventions, that the policy of 
maintaining patent laws has been the subject of the warmest 
debate and controversy. How extensively the patent ques- 
tion has been studied in England is shown by the fact that 
there have been no less than four Parliamentary Reports on 
the subject. That of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1829, and again in 1872 from a Select Committee ; 
that of the House of Lords in 1851; that of a Royal Com- 
mission published in 1864. The present English law on the 
subject was amended in 1852. Bills largely modifying the 
present laws have been repeatedly introduced into Parlia- 
ment, but with so little result that the laws remain substan- 
tially unchanged. There was assembled at Vienna in 1873, 
under the auspices of the authorities of the Exposition, an 
International Patent Congress composed, as its name implies, 
of delegates from different countries, both at home and 
abroad. At this Congress, the justice of patent protection, 
the proper form it should assume, and the necessary laws 
and regulations, were discussed on broad and liberal grounds. 
It is from the report of the proceedings of this Congress, 
from the Blue Books of 1864 and 1872, from sundry debates 
in Parliament, and from the Yearly Reports, issued by the 
United States Patent Office, that we have gathered many 
of the facts and inferences which we propose to develop 
further on. 

In this country, thanks to the peculiar advantages of our 
system, there has been, as yet, no concerted attack upon the 
patent laws; nor, indeed, has there been lately any discus- 
sion of them, except the speech of Mr. Sayler, in the House 
of Representatives, in March, 1874. 

The subject, if mentioned at all, is usually dismissed with 
the statement that patents are as much private property as 
_ houses and land, and not to be interfered with on any 
ground, and with a general reference to the extraordinary 
growth of our manufactures and the development of the 
great West, both of which are traced to our patent system. 
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No one, it is said, need use a patented article unless he 
chooses. 

There have not been wanting deep complaints of manu- 
facturers, who have been the victims of worthless or re- 
vamped patents (for our system, though as we believe the 
best of its kind, is not perfect); nor just indignation of 
unfortunate patentees whose inventions have been ruthlessly 
strangled at birth by the power of some great ring, such as 
that which until recently controlled the Bachelder patent on 
sewing-machines. At all events, we have as yet no anti- 
patent party; nor is it with the purpose of making an attack 
upon our system that the following pages have been written; 
but rather in the hope of making an impartial examination 
into the grounds upon which patent laws can be defended, 
as exhibited in the recent discussions on the subject. While 
doing this, we shall endeavor not to lose sight of the bearing 
of these discussions upon our own system. As we have said, 
the existence of patents has always been so much regarded 
in this country as a foregone conclusion, that we presume 
that few of our readers are aware how persistently and ably 
their opponents in England and on the continent have 
fought against them during the last ten or fifteen years. 

Glancing at the volumes named at the head of this article, 
we find among those opposed to patent laws, such names as 
Lord Derby, Lord Selborne, Lord Granville, Sir William 
Armstrong and Scott Russell, both distinguished inventors, 
and Professor Thorold Rogers, in England. On the conti- 
nent, no names in the anti-patent ranks are better known 
than Prince Bismarck and M. Benard, editor of the Journal 
des Economistes. 

Mr. R. A. Macfie, late M.P. for Leith, the author of sev- 
eral anti-patent tracts, named above, has maintained for 
years, both in and out of Parliament, a vigorous, an effective 
opposition. 

Ranged on the other side are the names of the late Mr. 
J.S. Mill, Sir D. Brewster, Mr. Bessemer, the inventor of 
the process which bears his name, Professor Playfair, and 
numerous inventors, lawyers, and economists. In addition 
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to individual opinions, the Blue Books contain communica- 
tions from various learned societies, and from many of the 
chambers of commerce in the United Kingdom, on one or 
the other side of the argument. 

At the very outset of such a discussion as the present, it is 
important to set in a clear light the principle upon which 
patent laws are to be defended, whether on the ground of 
the natural right of the inventor, or on that of general 
expediency. There has been a good deal of loose reasoning 
on this point to the effect that a man has a natural right to 
be protected in the use of his invention; or, as it has been 
expressed, “A man has a right to the fruit of his own brain.” 
Now it may well be doubted whether “natural right” can 
be said to exist in regard to any species of property or 
possession. At all events, according to the theory upon 
which both the English patent law and our own is based, a 
man’s “natural right” consists either in keeping his inven- 
tion to himself, or in making the best use he can of it; but 
here the “natural right” stops. “No natural right,” says 
Mr. Webster, Q.C., in his report of the proceedings of the 
International Patent Congress, “exists in respect of a pub- 
lished invention. It may be for the interest of the State 
that the knowledge of the invention should be secured; ... 
that others should be stimulated to progress in the same 
direction; and it is just that the inventor and introducer of 
inventions of merit, and conferring benefit on the public, 
should be rewarded and remunerated for their labor, skill, 
and enterprise. By the general consent of civilized na- 
tions, it has been thought expedient to endeavor to attain 
these objects by the grant, for a limited period, to the 
inventor, of exclusive privileges in respect of his invention. 
The privileges so granted constitute the rights of the in- 
ventor. These are the creation and creature of the law 
of each State.” 

The whole theory of our law has been thus summed up by 
an American writer: ‘ Whatever of monopoly is given, is 
proffered by the government, not as a limited concession to 
a natural right which the law recognizes while unwilling or 
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unable to protect it, but as a gift by way of reward or stimu- 
lus additional to native right.” 

The natural right of an inventor being limited, as has been 
stated, if he gives up his invention to the public, he cannot 
demand compensation; and it is simply a question of public 
policy whether any protection shall be afforded him at all, 
and if so, its character and terms are equally matters to be 
decided with reference to the general welfare. This princi- 
ple is now so well accepted, that we find that at the recent 
Patent Congress at Vienna, the defenders of patents, with 
no exception, rested their defence upon expediency alone. 
A great deal of learning has been expended upon the rela- 
tion of patent-right and copyright. We cannot follow out 
this discussion, as it would take us too far from our subject; 
but the truth seems to be as follows: both stand on the 
same general ground applying equally to the protection of 
intellectual labor; but copyright is not open to two serious 
objections which can be brought against patent-right ; while 
it can be defended quite as strongly on the ground of public 
policy. No two men can, by any conceivable possibility, 
write two books exactly alike; hence, there is no difficulty 
in deciding as to the authorship. Whereas, in the field of 
invention, it is perfectly conceivable that the same idea, 
occurring to two or more minds at once, may be embodied in 
substantially the same material forms. Invention nowadays 
proceeds step by step. Men engaged in the same industrial 
pursuit are on the same track. The idea, the contrivance, 
the process may, and often does, suggest itself to many 
minds at once. How is the question of originality to be 
decided without injustice? The only course open is to do 
as the law does,— give the preference to the first comer, a 
course which, we admit, secures justice in most cases, but 
not always. But to go back to copyright. Suppose A has 
written a book upon a certain subject. B, if he will, may 
write another book upon the same subject, and may make 
use of the thoughts and ideas in A’s book. Thought and 
knowledge are as free as before A received his copyright. 
But patent-right undeniably lays a temporary embargo upon 
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knowledge; B cannot use A’s invention without A’s con- 
sent; in other words, he cannot go on his course of inven- 
tion as freely as before. Knowledge and thought are tied 
up from the many for the use of one. 

We have endeavored to show that patent laws are not to 
be defended on the ground of “natural right.” We must 
now attempt to show that it cannot be said that they are in 
the highest sense necessary to society. 

It has been truly said that “man’s most useful and indis- 
pensable tools were invented, and were everywhere in daily 
use, many years or centuries before there was any question 
of property in invention.” We must go back at least as far 
as Egypt if we would find the origin of our tools and imple- 
ments of domestic life, of the simpler mechanical arts, of 
peace and war. From the remotest ages men have smelted 
the ores of iron, copper, lead, etc., have made vessels of 
pottery and of glass, and have moved about on land in car- 
riages, and on sea in boats. The art of printing, the dis- 
covery of the mariner’s compass, the discovery of gunpowder, 
came into the world without any encouragement from patent 
systems. Mankind has arrived at its present civilization by 
slow and painful steps, inventing because it must. Who 
can doubt that mankind would go on inventing, even if such 
things as patents were never heard of? If patent laws were 
to-be supported on abstract principles, he would be a bold 
man who undertook their defence. 

Before attempting to bring out the advantages and disad- 
vantages of patents, we must say a word or two in regard to 
the different systems in use. With us, as is well known, a 
patent is issued only after due examination by the Patent 
Office examiners, as to novelty and utility; the latter word 
being understood in its broadest sense. Some few European 
countries pursue a similar course; but, as a general thing, 
their patents are granted without any examination for 
utility and novelty. This is practically the case in Great 
Britain, and has led to a great deal of confusion and litiga- 
tion. 

In most European countries a patented invention must be 
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worked within a certain time; otherwise the protection 
ceases. In those countries where the fees to the govern- 
ment are made payable at different periods during the life of 
the patent, the continuance of the concession depends upon 
the payment of these fees as they become due. This is a 
most salutary provision, as we shall see further on, because 
it tends to kill off worthless and frivolous patents, and clears 
the ground for better inventions. 

The prominent features of our patent law may be said to 
be, official examination, fixed term without renewal, and 
cheapness in cost; and the foreign inventor receives as 
liberal treatment as a native-born citizen. 

But to return to the evidence contained in the Blue Books 
and Reports. That some of the best trained and most intelli- 
gent legal and scientific authorities in England have come to 
utterly opposite conclusions, shows the inherent difficulty of 
the subject. One thing is noticeable in the discussion ; 
namely, that the number who advocate total abolition of 
patents is very small. 

Let us now see what has been urged against patents. It 
is difficult to compress within the limits of the present 
article, all the objections which have been brought up; but 
we think the following are the principal ones: that patents 
do not establish any proportion between the service rendered 
to society, and the reward conferred upon the inventor; 
that patents have served to bring into existence a mass of 
inventions, most of them worthless, or next to worthless, 
yet capable of blocking industrial progress to a greater or 
less extent; that, consequently, inventors of real merit are 
sometimes obliged to give up their work, on account of some 
obstructive patentee, and thus society at large suffers; that 
great inventors who are worth encouraging are enthusiasts, 
so that they do not need the stimulus of patents: they will 
invent, just as Shakespeare and Milton wrote, and Raphael 
painted,— from inspiration ; that as regards the minor inven- 
tions, which are said to be due to patents, such, say the 
reformers, would be produced as they are needed. This is 
distinctly an age of competition. Many minds are busy 
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with the same need to be supplied, are at work on the same 
problem; if one man fails to hit upon the needed invention 
to-day, another will find it to-morrow. 

That no really valuable invention can nowadays become a 
pecuniary success without subjecting the owner to litigation 
more or less tedious and costly ; that on account of the risks of 
this litigation, the inventor would usually make more money 
by selling his invention as a secret to some capitalist, and 
that the latter would reap reward enough by having the 
start in the market over his competitors; that there is very 
little danger that the inventor’s secret would die with him, 
and be lost to the world in case patents were abolished. 

Evidence was adduced to show that a conspicuous result 
of the system was,—that large capitalists frequently combined 
to buy up all the patents belonging to some line of manu- 
factures, and were then in a position to defy or crush com- 
petition until their patents expired; that patents were an 
anachronism, useful, no doubt, in the infancy of the arts and 
sciences, but outgrown now that the nations of the earth are 
brought so near to each other by steam and electricity that 
all can profit by a discovery wherever made; that these and 
other evil effects of the system escaped attention only be- 
cause the effects were distributed over a vast surface; 
finally, that for these reasons adduced, and because patents 
cannot be defended either as property or on the ground of 
necessity, they should be done away with. 

Let us now consider the principal objections named above. 
As to the multiplicity of worthless and trivial patents and 
their bad effect upon industrial progress, we think the 
objection well-founded. The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1863, speaking of the practical inconvenience from 
too many patents, says: ... “Instances will be found in the 
evidence of particular manufactures and branches of inven- 
tion which are so blocked up by patents that not only are 
inventors deterred from taking them up, with a view to 
improvement, but the manufacturer, in carrying on his regu- 
lar course of trade, is hampered by the owners of worthless 
patents, whom it is generally more convenient to buy off 
than to resist.” 
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The United States Patent Commissioner, in the Report 
for the year 1873, speaking of the great proportion of worth- 
less patents which after lying for a while dormant, finally 
get into the hands of speculators who use them to levy 
black-mail on manufacturers and others, writes as follows: 
“Thus we find inventions useless in themselves, are often 
hindrances in the way of the development of practical 
machinery, either preventing such development where it is 
known that they exist, or levying such tribute upon it when 
reconstructed without such knowledge as to practically 
drive the useful machinery out of the market.” 

This is not the place to discuss the abuses of our system. 
We will merely say that the Commissioner recommends 
that the patentee be obliged to pay at the end of six or 
seven years from the date of his patent, a certain further 
sum, such as $20, to insure the continuance of the conces~ 
sion. This would, he thinks, sweep out of existence twenty- 
five per cent., or more, of the patents granted. Take the 
next objection, that great inventors do not need the stimulus 
of patents. It must be admitted, we think, that the work 
done by such men as Watt, Arkwright, Crompton, and 
Whitney, cannot fairly be said to be due to patents. But 
we hope to be able to show further on that even such men 
as these have been enabled, by the protection of patents, to 
perfect and establish their work in a manner not otherwise 
possible. 

As to the so-called minor inventions, while we admit that 
such would, in most cases, be reached without patents, we 
contend that we get them far sooner by our present system 
than we could otherwise. 

As to the enormous expense incurred by the country at 
large on account of patents, the opponents of the system are 
clearly in the right. A patent by no means insures to its 
owner a fortune; but if it is really worth much, infringe- 
ments will follow as a matter of course. 

The Commissioner of Patents in speaking of delay and 
uncertainty of litigation, gives it as his experience that 
when a man has really made a valuable invention, it has 
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usually taken nearly or quite one-half his term to demon- 
strate its value and create a demand. As soon as a profit- 
able market is really opened, infringers have generally 
appeared. It is elsewhere stated (in the Report for 1874) 
that a decision in a patent case cannot be expected before 
six or seven years from its commencement! The author of 
A Defence of the United States Patent System, one of the 
publications of the United States Patent Association, has 
thus reckoned the cost of the twelve thousand patents and 
re-issues granted during the year 1874: — 


12,000 models, at $25,. .. . . . . $800,000 
12,000 patent and attorney fees, at "$100, nee 2 00,000 
12,000 inventors’ time each 50 days, at $5, . . 3,000,000 

$4,500,000 


It must be remembered that these are only the regular 
expenses, and that a vast number of the patents granted are 
but barely worth owning. . Bad as is the case with us, it is 
even worse in England, owing, no doubt, to the indiscrimi- 
nate way in which patents are issued there. In one great 
case— the hot blast case,”— the expenses are stated to have 
been upwards of £100,000. In another, the Paraffine Oil 
Company’s case, the time occupied before the court was not 
less than thirty days. Another case came up thirty different 


times. 

We are forced to believe that the greatest gainers by pat- 
ents is not the class supposed to be directly benefited, but 
society in the first instance; and next, patent agents and 
lawyers. The large fortunes realized in certain cases by 
successful inventors prove nothing to the contrary. 

Coupled with the evils of litigation, comes the nearly 
equally serious objection that our system lends itself to the 
formations of rings of monopolists, who combine to buy up 
and defend certain patents, thus destroying healthy compe- 
tition, and making the commodities affected needlessly dear. 
In such cases the motive to litigation which is sufficient for 
a “ring” is wanting to the individual sufferer. 

It is COS that since the grant of the Wilson sewing- 
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machine patent, nearly $500,000 have been spent by various 
inventors in modifications of the machine, most of which 
sum has proved a total loss, owing to the unwillingness of 
the owners or controllers of the original patent to grant 
licenses on reasonable terms. 

Short of compulsory licenses, there would seem to be no 
remedy for this state of things. From the evidence afforded 
- us from the English Reports as to the enormous difficulty of 
valuing patents so as to form a basis from which an equita- 
ble royalty or license fee might be reckoned, it would appear 
hopeless to look for a remedy in compulsory licenses. In 
most cases it may be fairly said that the patentee’s interest 
is to grant as many licenses as possible, on reasonable terms. 
If it be admitted, as we think it must be, that each patent 
granted is, to a greater or less extent, a restraint upon prog- 
ress, and that the system produces a large proportion of 
worthless, or nearly worthless, inventions, which act only as 
hindrances; if we allow that inventors of the very first 
class would invent in any case from the pure love of it, and 
that the minor inventions are pretty sure to crop up of 
themselves sooner or later; if the cost of litigation is so 
great, and the power of money in the hands of monopolists 
leads to such serious evils, what, it may be asked, are the 
grounds upon which patent laws are to be defended? Why 
is it that their opponents in England have hitherto failed to 
do away with them, armed as they have been with so many 
weighty objections ? 

The most obvious advantage of patents is, that they offer 
the simplest and most practical plan of rewarding merito- 
rious inventors. Scarcely any of the most determined oppo- 
nents in England have gone so far as to reject the principle 
that public policy advises that inventors of merit should be 
rewarded, both on account of the debt society owes to such 
men, and to encourage others to use their inventive talents 
and make their inventions known to the public. No one 
will question the propriety of rewarding such men as Watt, 
Crompton, Arkwright, Bessemer, Whitney, Morse, and 
Howe, and a host of others whom we might name. So far, 
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all, or nearly all, are agreed. The question then assumes 
this form: If the present system be abandoned, can any 
goverment tribunal be constructed, which shall be compe- 
tent to consider inventors’ claims, fix the class to which 
their inventions belong, and assign the proper reward? It 
is no answer to the difficulty to say that capital inventions 
are rare, and that such can be classed with some degree of 
accuracy, because, as those who have studied the subject 
know, there is a large class of inventions of immense value, 
which, coming into an ignorant and unbelieving world, 
have to struggle for recognition. Time alone can determine 
their value. ; 

Mr. Bessemer, in his evidence before the select committee 
of 1872, speaking of his wonderful invention for the conver- 
sion of iron into steel, says: “If I had had to lay my inven- 
tion before any commissioners who would have*had to decide 
the question, ‘Is this a proper subject fof a patent?’ their 
opinion would have been that it was impracticable nonsense 
and sheer folly, and I could not have blamed them.” — (Ans. 
1789 and 1740.) There are many cases of inventions and 
discoveries which have received the coldest sort of reception, 
even from those who would have been supposed able to esti- 
mate their real value. It is said that Humboldt considered 
telegraphy. “a chamber experiment,” and Arago thought 
that railways were an expensive and useless means of traffic. 
The most eminent English authorities who have studied the 
subject, have recorded their testimony that any system of 
government rewards yet proposed to take the place of 
patents would be unfair and costly, and that it would be 
almost impossible to avoid the suspicion of improper mo- 
tives having actuated the decisions. The system of govern- 
ment rewards to inventors was tried for a period of fifty 
years in England in the eighteenth century, and some of its 
results-were curious enough. It is said that one Johanna 
Stevens received £5,000 for disclosing the secret of her 
cure for the stone, and a Mr. Blake £2,500 to “assist him 
in perfecting his scheme for transporting fish to London by 


land.” Mr. Macfie has a plan whose details are excellent; 
10 
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unfortunately his scheme is open to the serious objection 
that no Board of Commissioners can be found competent for 
the duties imposed upon them. The adoption of a system 
of government rewards in our country, and the appointment 
of a board to carry out the scheme, would, we are sure, lead 
to waste of money and unjust awards. We cannot do better 
in this place than quote the late Mr. Mill’s words on this 
subject. He commends the privilege of temporary duration, 
because “it leaves nothing to any one’s discretion, because 
the reward conferred by it depends upon the invention’s 
being found useful, and the greater the usefulness the 
greater the reward; and because it is paid by the very 
persons to whom the service is rendered,— the consumers 
of the commodity. So decisive, indeed, are these considera- 
tions, that if the system of patents were abandoned for that 
of rewards by the State, the best shape which these could 
assume would be“that of a small temporary tax imposed for 
the inventor’s benefit on all persons making use of the in- 
vention.” — (Political Economy, Book V., Chap. x., §4.) 

But beside this negative argument, the patent system has 
many positive merits. While we must admit that inventors 
of real genius would probably invent in any case irrespec- 
tive of a reward, there is still an increasing number of indus- 
trial inventions which require for their development a long 
period of patient application and experiment, and the use of 
large capital. It is not likely that men will spend time and 
labor and risk their money in perfecting machines and proc- 
esses which, when ready for use, are to become public prop- 
erty. It has been, we are told, the bane of German indus- 
trial progress that capitalists are afraid to pay out the 
preliminary amount required for experiments, construction, 
and models, etc., because they are not sure of their property 
afterwards. Here is the evidence of Mr. ©. W. Siemens, 
the well known inventor, who, speaking of his regenerative 
furnace, says: “ Without the protection of letters patent, I 
should probably not have undertaken the long series of 
experiments, and great expense connected with those experi- 
ments, to bring the invention into a state of commercial 
success.” — (Lvid. before Select Committee, 1871. Ans. 411.) 
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Mr. Bessemer’s evidence on this head is unfortunately too 
long to quote here at length. After stating that his great 
invention cost him two years and a half in time given to 
experiments, conducted at a cost of £20,000, he says: ‘Had 
it not been for the law securing my right in my invention by 
a patent, I could never have hoped, as a simple manufact- 
urer, to recoup myself; and I should never have embarked 
in the iron trade, that I knew nothing of, and compete with 
every manufacturer who could use my invention without the 
cost and the risk I myself had had, because he would have 
known everything at once, while I had to dig it out at great 
cost.” 

Inventors as a class are poor men who need especially the 
protection of a patent law, if capital is to come to their aid. 
If Watt had not got Matthew Boulton, who had money, for 
his partner, the world might have waited some time longer 
for the perfected steam-engine. 

We have admitted that most inventions would in all likeli- 
hood be ultimately made, patents or no patents; but it is 
none the less true that the rate of development of the indus- 
trial arts is greatly accelerated by our present system. The 
resistance to the introduction of inventions which may 
change the character of a whole industry and compel manu- 
facturers to alter their machinery to suit the new ideas, is 
such, that an inventor needs the protection of a patent to 
force his invention into common use. Abolish patents, and 
we might look to see manufacturers take the small steps 
which involve little risk of capital; but the course of 
improvement would be far more sluggish than at present. 
A patent has been well defined as a “fulerum” which 
enables an inventor to force his invention on the public. 

Moreover, nothing is more certain than that in invention 
the mere scheme or idea is of no great value. It must 
assume a material form, must be adapted to the actual 
needs of the arts, to confer real benefit on society. Give a 
man a patent, and you supply him with the strongest induce- 
ment to work out his idea. Without it, we might have 
ideas indeed, but not so often their successful realization. 
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Much has been said as to the insignificant results secured 
by the operation of patents. It has been urged that the 
time is past to look for great inventions. This may or may 
not be true; but in these days of sharp competition and 
enormous production, it has become a matter of the utmost 
importance that the so-called minor improvements should be 
made. It has been said that “a single improvement to save 
ten per cent. in fuel for the steam-engine would probably 
add more absolutely to the real wealth of this generation, 
than the invention of the steam-engine itself added to the real 
wealth of the generation in which it was produced. Just as 
the refinement of the machinery of credit and the extent of 
its development cause the least disturbance to be widely 
felt, so the least improvement in mechanical or chemical 
knowledge, applied to manufactures, may have great results.” 

It has been claimed as one of the advantages of patents, 
that they do away with the danger that secret processes may 
be so well concealed that they may be finally lost to the 
world on the death of the inventor. We shall not dwell 
upon this point, because it would seem to be unlikely that 
nowadays manufacturing secrets can be long preserved, much 
less lost to the arts. There is no doubt, however, that the 
want of a patent system tends to make manufacturers mutu- 
ally suspicious, whereas, each is benefited and stimulated by 
the freer interchange of ideas secured by the*present arrange- 
ment. 

One of the most important results of our system in the 
United States is the educating influence of the Patent Office 
through its collection of models and its stated reports. The 
value of such a record of success and failure in the arts is 
incalculable, because it helps to maintain a class of superior 
mechanics and workmen. It is owing to the liberality of our 
system, as regards foreigners, that so many skilled German 
and Swiss artisans have transferred all their industrial and 
inventive capacity to our shores. There is positive evidence 
that England has also profited, though to a less degree, by 
this migration of talent. The struggle between ourselves 
and other nations, particularly Great Britain, for industrial 
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supremacy in certain classes of products is keen, and will 
grow keener as years goon. It is mainly to the wonderful 
results of our labor-saving machines that we owe our present 
position; and it is to our mechanics and engineers that we 
must, in the long run, look for the improvements which may 
help us to make the best and cheapest goods. 

Space is wanting to do more than barely to refer to the 
results of the recent Centennial Exhibition. We think it 
may fairly be claimed that the rapidity and degree of our 
industrial development are very largely due to our patent 
system, not alone because that system protects the inventor’s 
work, but because it spreads abroad the knowledge of what 
is being everywhere designed and accomplished. 

If our readers have followed us thus far, they will have 
seen that we do not attempt to defend patents on abstract 
principles, nor do we claim for the patent system all that is 
commonly attributed to it. We think that much of the 
good which it does is offset by the numbers of worse than 
useless patents annually granted, by the misuse of power 
and money in the hands of rings and combinations, and by 
the enormous outlay on account of litigation. 

These disadvantages are the price we pay for maintaining 
the system; and the price is not small. Amendments look- 
ing to the reform or mitigation of these defects have been 
from time to time discussed in the yearly report of the chief 
Commissioner of the Patent Office; and we may fairly 
expect soon to see a change for the better. 

We believe that we gain far more than we lose by main- 
taining patents; first, because the system is the simplest and 
most practical yet devised for stimulating and rewarding 
inventors; second, that because of the protection it affords, 
those inventions which require great outlay of time and 
money will be made, and the smaller improvements pro- 
duced at amore rapid rate; and, lastly, because it helps to 
educate and keep up a class of inventors, and prepares the 


public to appreciate and make use of their inventions. 
R. H. -B. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.* 


The final instalment of the diary of John Quincy Adams 
fills but little more than half of the volume now before us. 
It covers the period between April, 1844, and the 17th of 
November, 1846. Three days after that entry was made, 
Mr. Adams, while on a visit at his son’s house in Boston, 
had an attack of paralysis, from which, however, he recov- 
ered so far as to be able to go to Washington in the follow- 
ing February. He then resumed his diary; but it was no 
longer a daily record, and most of the entries, we are told, 
appear to have been dictated to his granddaughter. They 
end on the 4th of January, 1848; and with the history of 
that day, which has not been thought worthy of publication, 
this remarkable memorial of a busy and eventful life closes. 
Mr. Adams was, no doubt, within the bounds of truth when 
he wrote, not long before the pen dropped from his hand: 
“There has perhaps not been another individual of the 
human race, [an account] of whose daily existence, from 
early childhood to fourscore years, has been noted down 
with his own hand so minutely as mine.” From whatever 
point of view we regard it, the record is full of interest and 
instruction; and it must always hold a place by itself in our 
historical literature. Still it is not easy to repress a smile 
when we find Mr. Adams writing: “If my intellectual 
powers had been such as have been sometimes committed 
by the Creator of man to single individuals of the species, 
my diary would have been, next to the Holy Scriptures, the 
most precious and valuable book ever written by human 
hands.” Its real value as a faithful delineation of the life, 
character, and opinions of the writer himself, and a vast 
treasure-house of materials for illustrating a half-century of 
American history, has been abundantly shown in our re- 
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marks on the previous volumes.* What was true of them is 
true, though in a lesser degree, of this twelfth volume. 

The years covered by it were not among the busiest and 
most influential in Mr. Adams’ life. In 1844 he was al- 
ready an old man; and added years were beginning to lay 
their heavy hand on him, though nothing could chill the 
ardor of his nature. The same fiery spirit burned within, 
and there was the same passionate love of work; but his 
physical energy was not equal to the strain laid upon it. In 
May, 1844, referring to the proposed annexation of Texas, 
he wrote: “I must retire from this contest, or perish under 
it, probably before the close of the present year, or even of 
the present session of Congress.” And on the last day of 
the same year he wrote: “The closing day of every year is 
the special season for retrospection, for thanksgiving, for 
self-examination, for repentance. It bears every year with 
increasing gravity upon the conscience, and at the stage of 
life which I have attained, every year with more irresistible 
demonstration of the decay of body and mind. I am sinking 
under them; yet I struggle to keep my head above the sur- 
face of the flood.” But even under these circumstances he 
bated no part of his interest in any of the questions of the 
day: he was ever in the fore-front of the battle; and his 
contempt and hatred of his opponents lost none of their 
bitterness and intensity. In the pages of his diary the 
names of persons supposed to be hostile to him are still 
linked with ill-sounding epithets. Stephen A. Douglas is 
designated as “the homunculus Douglas”; John C. Calhoun 
is a “ political mountebank.” On one occasion we read that 
“he writhed like a trodden rattlesnake on the exposure of 
his false report to the House that no material errors have 
been discovered in the printed census of 1840.” And in 
another place we are told that Mr. Calhoun’s use “of the 
enormous blunders in the census, and his prevarication in 
denying in an official report that any errors had been dis- 


*See Unitarian Review, September, 187!, May and September, 1875, and April and 
December, 1876. 
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covered in the census, betray so total a disregard of all 
moral principle that it can be attributed only to the alterna- 
tive of the absence of honesty or of mental sanity.” Of- 
one of the members of the House from Alabama, we are 
told on one occasion that he “swelled with venom like a 
toad.” One of the members from New York is described as 
“one of the weakest and most worthless turncoats in the 
House.” Another is designated as “a beef-witted blunder- 
head”; and the Twenty-eighth Congress is set down as “the 
most perverse and worthless Congress that ever disgraced 
this Confederacy.” Of James G. Birney, the candidate of 
the Liberty party in the presidential election of 1844, Mr. 
Adams had a very bad opinion. Mr. Birney, he wrote in 
September, “‘is the sport of envious, bitter, ambitious, and 
malignant passions, and his head is turned by the greatness 
thrust upon him of a party candidate for the Presidency.” 
And a few weeks afterward he wrote: “ The electioneering 
of the Liberty party, from Birney, their head, down, is more 
knavish than that of either of the others.” 

Mr. Adams was by nature suspicious of other men; and 
the previous volumes showed that on more than one occasion 
he regarded himself as the victim of a conspiracy designed 
to crush him. In the volume before us there is much in 
regard to such a supposed conspiracy on the part of Andrew 
Jackson, George W. Erving, Aaron V. Brown, and Charles 
Jared Ingersoll. ‘“ Jackson’s lies,” he wrote in September, 
1844, “are gross and glaring; Erving’s misrepresentations 
are artful and cunning. Jackson’s type is Richard the 
Third ; Erving is an honest Iago. There is no baser conspir- 
acy recorded in history than theirs against me, which it is 
my duty to expose to the world.” And the next month he 
wrote: “A more formidable conspiracy against the good 
name of an honest public man never was plotted; and be- 
sides numerous understrappers they are four to one against 
me. I must sleep in armor, and be ready to meet them in 
Indian warfare.” A year afterward he described Jackson in 
still more vigorous terms, even if the example cited is wide 
of the mark. “Jackson’s vengeful hatred of Monroe was 
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stimulated by Monroe’s disavowal of his conquest of Flor- 
ida; his, hatred of me was stimulated by my services in 
saving him from the public indignation; and he glutted his 
revenge upon us both in the same way, — by spinning out of 
his own brain fictitious dnd slanderous charges against us. 
If the metempsychosis of Pythagoras were a doctrine of 
Christian faith, the soul of Andrew Jackson would be a 
derelict from the body of William the Third of Orange, the 
glorious deliverer of Ireland, the murderer of the two De 
Witts, and the hero of the battle of St. Denis, fought four 
days after the Peace of Nimeguen.” Certainly no one will 
dispute Mr. Adams’ claim to be considered a good hater. 
If there were, indeed, a possibility of doubt on that point it 
might be set at rest by a passage which occurs a few weeks 
earlier: ‘Washington, Madison, and Monroe were my 
friends and benefactors,” he wrote; “ Jefferson a hollow and 
treacherous friend; Jackson, Charles J. Ingersoll, George 
W. Erving, Jonathan Russell, base, malignant, and lying 
enemies,—a list to which I might, but will not, add other 
names. I have enjoyed a portion of the favor of my country 
at least equal to my desert, but have suffered, and yet suffer, 
much from that slander which outvenoms all the worms of 
Nile.” These passages, and others of a similar character 
scattered through this last volume of his diary, show how 
little the marked features of Mr. Adams’ mind and charac- 
ter were affected by the lapse of years and the decline of his 
physical vigor. 

The religious element which entered so largely into the 
substance of his character finds frequent and noteworthy 
expression in this volume. Though he recognized much that 
was congenial to his feelings in every denomination, and was 
ready, as he more than once says, to unite in social worship 
with any church, he had a strong preference for Congrega- 
tionalism. One or two illustrations of his opinions on this 
point will be of interest to our readers. For instance, in 
giving an account of the installation of the Rev. George.M. 
Rice as pastor of the Unitarian Church, in Chelsea, he con- 
trasts Episcopal ordination with the simpler rites of Congre- 
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gationalism. “This form of ordaining a minister of the 
gospel to the charge of a single church,” he writes,,“‘is pre- 
eminently popular and republican, and contrasts most ad- 
vantageously with the forms of Episcopal ordination. In 
these there are two things insupportable and blasphemous: 
1. The pretension of the bishop to confer the Holy Ghost; 
and 2. The power of pardoning or retaining sin at his dis- 
cretion. These are the most servile and obsequious vicious 
practices retained from the Church of Rome. Our churches 
are independent of each other; associated as brethren. 
Their pastors are all equal, elected by their people, without 
hierarchy of bishop, priest, and deacon; without the ridicu- 
lous pretension of receiving from the afflatus of the bishop 
either the Holy Ghost or the discretionary power to forgive 
or to retain sins.” And in one of the latest entries in his 
diary, written after reading Dr. Lamson’s “ Dudley Lecture,” 
he expresses the same opinion in almost the same words. In 
a somewhat different tone, but not less characteristic of the 
writer, are his reflections on hearing his version of the sixty- 
fifth Psalm sung in the church at Quincy. ‘No words,” he 
writes, ‘“‘can express the sensations with which I heard it 
sung. Were it possible to compress into one pulsation of 
the heart the pleasure which, in the whole period of my life, 
I have enjoyed in praise from the lips of mortal man, it 
would not weigh a straw to balance the ecstasy of delight 
which streamed from my eyes as the organ pealed and the 
choir of voices sung the praise of Almighty God from the 
soul of David, adapted to my native tongue by me.” 

Down to the close of his life Mr. Adams kept up his early 
literary tastes, and was always ready to be diverted from de- 
pressing thoughts or wearying labors by any suggestive book 
which he might accidentally open. When he had entered 
his seventy-eighth year he finished reading Mallet’s Life of 
Bacon, and began the perusal of his works. “This man,” 
he writes, “was a prodigy and a paradox. He should be 
studied as a chronometer or a steam-engine,— as a piece of 
moral and intellectual mechanism. Why did I not so study 
him fifty years ago? And of what use will it be for me to 
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study him now? Indulgence of curiosity, a longing thirst 
for knowledge, a refuge from the sickening realities of life 
and desponding anticipations of the future, may perhaps 
carry me through this undertaking.. The general reflection 
upon the life of Bacon is the melancholy aspect of great 
vicissitudes of fortune. His transcendent talents, rapacious 
ambition, and disgusting sycophancy combined to raise him 
to the pinnacle of opulence, of honors, and of power. The 
causes of his downfall were his connivance with briberies 
practised by his servants, and with whom he shared the 
plunder.” A few other illustrations of this absorbing love 
of literary studies are afforded by this volume; but, for the 
most part, he seems to have found little time which he could 
give to investigations that had for him a perennial charm. 

As we might infer from the love of writing which his 
diary shows, Mr. Adams printed a good deal during his long 
life. In September, 1845, he collected five volumes of his 
miscellaneous writings as a bequest to his son. They in- 
cluded ninety-one separate publications, extending over a 
period of fifty-two years; and were exclusive of the volume 
of Silesian Letters, the two volumes on Lhetorie and Oratory, 
several pamphlets, of which he had no copy, and some news- 
paper articles, which were published only in that form. 
Even with these omissions, he regarded it as “the most 
complete daguerrotype reflection of my mind for more than 
half a century that ever has been, or ever will be, made.” 

It was impossible for him not to take an active and leading 
part in the political discussions which agitated the country 
during the last years of his life. His love of political ex- 
citement was even stronger than his love of books or his 
love of his pen. At the beginning of the second session of 
the Twenty-eighth Congress —in December, 1844,— he had 
the satisfaction, after a protracted and weary struggle, of 
securing the passage of a resolution for rescinding the rule 
by which all petitions for the abolition of slavery were ex- 
cluded from the House. ‘ Blessed, forever blessed be the 
name of God!” is the characteristic entry in his diary. To 
the admission of Texas he opposed a steady and vigorous 
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resistance; and he was one of the fourteen members who 
voted against the Mexican War resolution with its lying 
preamble. On the Oregon question he took the extreme 
view which might have been expected from his strong hos- 
tility to England. Over the disposition to be made of the 
Smithsonian bequest he kept a watchful eye, and persist- 
ently urged the adoption of measures for making good the 
sums lost by ill-considered investments, and for which he 
believed that our government was responsible. Nor were 
his public labors confined to his place in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. During the Presidential campaign of 1844 he 
addressed the Young Men’s Whig Club, in Boston, “much 
to the amusement of the auditory,” he says; but our own 
recollection of the occasion fails to confirm this statement. 
The speech, as we remember it, was mainly devoted to a 
defence of the speaker against the attacks of General Jack- 
son and his friends,—and from Mr. Adams’ diary it is cer- 
tain that this was his chief purpose in its preparation. It 
was a remarkably able and bitter production; but it could 
scarcely be called amusing. A few weeks afterward he 
addressed his own constituents at Weymouth and Braintree 
in continuation of these strictures on his political opponents, 
but also with reference to the immediate issues of the day. 

Mr. Adams seems never to have recovered from the effects 
of his first attack of paralysis; and of this he was painfully 
conscious. A few months after its occurrence he drew up a 
remarkable paper, dated ‘“ Washington, Sunday, 14th March, 
1847,” and headed, “* Posthumous Memeir,” in the course of 
which he writes: “I was put to bed, to which I was several 
days and nights confined, with a suspension of bodily 
powers, with little or no pain, and little exercise of intellect. 
From that hour I date my decease, and consider myself, for 
every useful purpose to myself or to my fellow-creatures, 
dead; and hence I call this and what I may write hereafter 
a posthumous memoir.” Nevertheless a year of public life 
still remained before him; and then the end came in the way 
which he would probably have chosen. Death found him at 
the post of duty, and with harness on. On the 21st of Feb- 
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ruary, 1848, he entered the House of Representatives for 
the last time, but “ with no appearance whatever of illness,” 
says the editor of the diary. Suddenly, just as the Speaker, 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, was rising to put a motion to 
vote, Mr. Adams was seen to be in a state of convulsion. 
He was at once carried to the Speaker’s private room, and 
placed on a sofa, and afterward he was conveyed to one of 
the committee-rooms. Medical assistance could avail noth 
ing; and there, within the walls of the Capitol, he breathed 
his last, on the evening of the 23d. It was a fitting close to 
a long life wholly spent in the service of the country. His 
mortal remains were brought to Quincy, where they rest 
under the portal of the Unitarian Church, with all that was 
mortal of his father, his mother, and his wife. 

We have endeavored in these articles to present a con- 
nected view of the life, character, and opinions of Mr. 
Adams, so far as was possible, in his own words. If we 
have not failed altogether in our purpose, very little need 
be added by way of summary. His whole outward life was 
passed under the eye of the public; and in his diary his 
whole inner life is exposed to view. Every one sees at a 
glance that he was a remarkable man, and that he has had 
no counterpart in our political history. He stands alone; and, 
in following his career, one is often reminded of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s witty division of the human race into 
men, women, and Herveys. His idiosyncrasies were so 
marked, and were combined in such a way, that he must 
always be an interesting figure in the line of American 
statesmen; and very few men have ever left such copious 
materials for an exhaustive study of their characters. 

In any estimate of his character the first place should be 
given to the depth and strength of his religious nature. 
More than any other American statesman of whose private 
life we know anything he felt the constant presence of an 
Unseen Ruler in the affairs of men; and he was accustomed 
at the busiest periods, as well as at times of comparative 
rest, to indulge in frequent meditations on his personal rela- 
tions to an All-wise Creator. For religious reading and ser- 
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mons he had a special fondness; and through a large part of 
his life it was his practice to attend at church twice every 
Sunday. He was strongly devoted to the Congregational 
usages in which he was brought up; but he had imbibed 
much of the liberal spirit which characterized the great 
Congregational body before the Unitarian controversy arose, 
and he never felt any difficulty in joining in the regular 
Sunday services of other Christian sects. While he was 
never active in any denominational movement, he left on 
record many vigorous expressions of disgust at the Calvin- 
istic dogmas. It was, in short, on the relations of man to 
his fellow-man and to God that he delighted to meditate, 
rather than on any metaphysical statements of belief. 

Not less noticeable was his spirit of independence and 
self-reliance. Though irascible in temper and hating his 
enemies with an intensity singularly at variance with his 
theoretical acceptance of the Golden Rule, he was of a cool 
temperament, making few friends, and apparently attaching 
no one outside of his family circle to him by any bonds of 
personal affection. Sure of the integrity of his own pur- 
pose, he seems never to have doubted the soundness of his 
own judgment, and very rarely sought advice from other 
men. In the whole of his diary we can find no evidence 
that he ever had a political adviser, except Mr. John W. 
Taylor, of New York, afterward Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, with whom he was in frequent consultation 
previously to the Presidential election of 1824. If he had 
been less tenacious of his own opinions his rupture with the 
Federal party would never have occurred, and he would 
have been saved from some bitter disappointments. 

Closely connected with this excessive reliance on his own 
opinions, was his injustice to every one who differed with 
him on political questions. He was sure that their course 
of action was wrong, and equally sure that it was inspired 
by corrupt motives. Hence his estimates of his opponents 
—and almost every man in public life was at one time or 
another opposed to him on some question — are unsparingly 
severe, and can seldom, if ever, be taken without much 
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qualification. His frequent controversies reveal only too 
plainly the least attractive side of his character. They show 
his haste to draw damaging inferences from stories of ques- 
tionable truth which had reached his ear, his unwillingness 
to retreat from an untenable position, and his implacable 
disposition when his animosity was once excited against any 
person. One who should form his estimate of the statesmen 
of the first half of this century from what Mr. Adams 
thought and said or wrote about them, might well despair 
of the republic. Fortunately, Mr. Adams’ opinion of them 
was not the general judgment of their contemporaries; and 
we may feel sure that it will not be the judgment of other 
generations. 

He was fortunate in possessing a wonderfully accurate 
memory, which he could almost always confirm by referring 
to his diary. However widely he might go astray in his 
inferences he was seldom if ever wrong as to his facts. 
When he describes what he or any one else said or did, the 
narrative must be accepted with entire confidence, subject 
only to the usual qualification where there is a possiblity or a 
probability that the writer may have unintentionally misun- 
derstood what the speaker said. As an historian of what 
passed under his own notice Mr. Adams’ integrity is as 
unimpeachable as his uprightness in official life. 

In spite of the cry of corruption which party hacks used 
to raise, when talking about his election as President and 
his administration, no man ever went through life with 
cleaner hands. His distribution of offices, if not always 
wise — and some of his appointments were very injudicious, 
— was always guided by patriotic motives, and was in honor- 
able contrast with the policy pursued by his successor. His 
views with regard to the acceptance of presents were sound 
and high-toned, though sometimes carried to excess. Less 
than two years before his death he wrote in his diary: ‘“ My 
principle has always been to refuse all presents offered to me 
as a public man; but, where the value is very small, I 
thought it would be ridiculous to make a point upon it. It 
has not always been easy for me to draw the line of distinc- 
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tion.” On the occasion when he made this record he had 
been debating in his own mind, and with his wife, whether 
he should not pay for some samples of soap which had been 
sent to him; and he adds that his wife shamed him out of 
the idea. 

Though so large a part of his early life was passed abroad, 
Mr. Adams was an ardent lover of his own country, and 
ever zealous in the defence of her interests when imperilled 
by other nations, and steadfast in the advocacy of every. 
measure designed to promote her prosperity. For many 
years he was at the head of the Committee on Manufactures 
in the House of Representatives, where he gave an intelli- 
gent and efficient support to that system of protective duties 
to which our country owes so much of its material growth 
and so much of its political importance. His opposition to 
slavery may be traced, we are inclined to think, almost as 
much to his belief that it was hostile to the interests of the 
country and a hindrance to our natural growth, as to the 
fact that it outraged his sense of justice and his humanity. 
With not a particle of Mr. Jefferson’s blind admiration of 
France, he had a life-long prejudice against England; and in 
spite of his sincere love of peace he was ready to go to war 
on the Oregon question, rather than give up what he re- 
garded as the well-founded claims of our government. Nat- 
urally enough he was utterly opposed to the Mexican war, 
as he would have been to any war waged in the interests of 
the extension of slavery. 

Nearly all of his life after reaching mature years was 
spent in diplomatic or political service; but he had such a 
love of reading, and returned so constantly to purely literary 
studies, that one is often inclined to doubt whether he would 
not have been a happier man if he had made literature his 
profession. It is a curious circumstance, however, that he 
never acquired a graceful and flexible style; and it must be 
remembered that he was utterly without the sense of humor, 
and had very little imagination. Even his academic Lectures 
on Ethetorie and Oratory, which were probably more carefully 
elaborated, so far as style is concerned, than any of his other 
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writings, contain few felicities of expression. He was fond 
of putting his thoughts into verse, but he had very little of 
the poetic faculty, and his metrical productions can be 
classed as poetry only by courtesy. No doubt he would 
have found congenial occupation in some departments of 
investigation, and his love of work and earnestness in the 
prosecution of whatever he undertook might have enabled 
him to enrich our literature with some important contribu- 
tion to history or science. But we are inclined to think 
that his deficiency in fancy and imagination and in the per- 
ception of the humorous side of life would have prevented 
his assuming as high a place in literature as he easily holds 
in statesmanship. 

Mr. Adams’ public life, exclusive of a short term in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, naturally divides itself into 
three parts: first, the portion spent in the diplomatic service 
abroad or as Secretary of State, covering in the aggregate 
about twenty-two years; next, the four years of his Presi- 
dency; and, lastly, the portion in which he was a member of 
the Senate or the House of Representatives of the United 
States, a period of about twenty-one years. As a representa- 
tive of his country at foreign courts, as one of the negotiators 
of the treaty of Ghent, and as minister for foreign affairs in 
the administration of Mr. Monroe, he showed a thorough 
mastery of international law, a zealous and well-directed 
devotion to the interests of the country, and a punctilious 
regard to the smallest diplomatic forms, in order that no 
concession on his part should be subsequently used as a 
precedent against our claims as a nation. The ordinary 
duties of an ambassador in a time of peace do not often 
furnish an opportunity for any conspicuous public service ; 
and neither while he was resident at the Hague, at St. 
Petersburg, nor at London, did any important negotiations 
devolve on him. His chief service was in watching over the 
maritime rights of citizens of the United States, in Russia, 
as affected by the wars of Napoleon. But it was his good 
fortune to be named as one of the negotiators of the treaty 


of peace with Great Britain in 1814, and to the discharge of 
12 
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his duties under this appointment he brought a knowledge 
of international law and an experience in diplomacy greater 
than were possessed by either of his colleagues. He had, 
too, a better appreciation of the disastrous effect upon our 
interests which must have followed the acceptance of some 
of the British proposals; and it was, in part, to his firmness 
that the country owed its escape from a very bad treaty. As 
Secretary of State he was obliged to carry on several impor- 
tant and delicate negotiations, all of which he conducted 
with consummate ability, and to one of which — the negotia- 
tion of the Florida Treaty —he was accustomed to point 
with especial pride, recording, in his diary, the opinion that 
“The Florida Treaty was the most important incident in 
my life, and the most successful negotiation ever consum- 
mated by the government of the United States.” 

His administration as President has not left any strong 
mark on the history of the country. The circumstances 
connected with his election were most unjustly made the 
grounds .of a persistent opposition; and while he encoun- 
tered the unscrupulous attacks of General Jackson’s parti- 
“sans at every step, and alienated many of his own supporters 
by his unyielding temper and injudicious appointments, he 
still further exasperated the Massachusetts Federalists, who 
had never forgiven him for his desertion of the party in 1808, 
and with whom he became engaged in an unfortunate contro- 
versy. Though a candidate for reélection, he received less 
than a third of the electoral votes, and, like his father, 
retired at the end of four years. No events of importance 
marked his term of office; but his administration was honest 
and economical, and stands in honorable contrast with the 
administrations of his two immediate successors. 

Of Mr. Adams’ labors in the Senate of the United States, 
of which he was a member for a little less than five years — 
from 1803 to 1808,—little need be said. They were termi- 
nated by his separation from the Federalists, and by his zeal- 
ous support of the administration of Mr. Jefferson; and his 
name is not associated with any important act of legislation. 
It was in the closing years of his life, as a member of the 
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House of Representatives, that he displayed the highest 
powers of his intellect, and rendered those services for 
which he is most likely to be remembered by future genera- 
tions. It was an unprecedented act for one who had been 
President of the United States to reénter the turmoil of 
party strife and become a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But no one who now surveys the last sixteen 
years of Mr. Adams’ life will feel that he made any sacrifice 
of dignity or usefulness in again becoming a Representative. 
The legislative history of those years can never cease to be 
of interest to an American reader, and in the stormy debates 
which marked their progress, Mr. Adams stood conspicuous 
among the foremost. In vindicating and finally securing 
the right of petition, in quelling the tempest which threat- 
ened the very existence of the House at the opening of the 
session of 1839, and on other and less famous occasions, he 
showed a versatility of powers, a command of resources, and 
an eloquence of speech, which nothing could resist, and 
which he had never before equalled. It is as the advocate 
of freedom of speech and the right of petition, and as the 
uncompromising opponent of slavery, that he will be best 
known hereafter. Standing, often almost alone, against an 
exasperated majority, he never hesitated or faltered, and in 
every contest he came off victorious in the end. Well 
might he rejoice and sing “ lo Triwmphe,” as he looked back 
over a succession of dearly bought victories. 

Almost thirty years have elapsed since the death of Mr. 
Adams; and it is easy to see why an earlier publication of 
his diary would not have been desirable. His sharp criti- 
cisms on his contemporaries would have wounded the feel- 
ings of many persons who are now beyond the effect of 
praise or blame, and would, no doubt, have opened many 
angry controversies. Even at this late date some readers 
will doubt the propriety of printing so many of Mr. Adams’ 
personal strictures on his opponents, and would have pre- 
ferred the diary in an abridged form. With this view we 
have no sympathy. Any abridgement of the diary which 
would have reduced its size materially would have greatly 
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impaired its value as a delineation of the character of the 
writer; and every student of American history will feel 
grateful to the editor, for giving to the world so much of 
his father’s voluminous record, and for the care and fidelity 
with which he has discharged his editorial duties. The 
internal evidence shows that he has made his extracts with 
impartiality, and has faithfully carried out the plan indicated 
in his Preface. His notes are never obtrusive, and are 
always needed for the elucidation of some obscure statement, 
or some reference to persons or incidents now forgotten ; 
and the same remark will apply to the few passages which 
he has inserted in the text to supply omissions or breaks in 
the diary. One criticism only we have to make on these 
connecting paragraphs: they should have been printed either 
in a larger or asmaller size of type, so as to make them 
easily distinguishable from what the diarist himself wrote. 
A copious and well arranged Index, of nearly two hundred 
and fifty pages, has been added,— an indispensable requisite 
for the easy and satisfactory use of such a work. 

C. C. Smirx. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Our readers will have observed that several papers in the pres- 
ent and last preceding issues of this Review were prepared for the 
meeting of ministers which was held at Springfield in October. 
These essays, with others which we hope to present hereafter, 
will indicate the excellent quality of the intellectual and spiritual 
food offered to the members of the Institute, which, with 
the unexpectedly large attendance, and the thoroughly hearty, 
hospitable, and devoutly earnest spirit that prevailed, conspired 
to make the gathering successful and profitable beyond the hopes 
of those most sanguine of success, and quite converted those 
who had doubted the practicability and utility of such an enter- 
prise. We do not propose at this late day to speak more in 
detail of proceedings which commended themselves to the accept- 
ance of those in attendance upon them, and met so well a felt 
want of definite information and mental stimulus in regard to so 
many important topics of theological and critical interest; but in 
consideration of the probable recurrence, once in two years, of 
similar occasions, there are two remarks that we wish to empha- 
size as bearing directly upon the profit to be derived from them. 

The first is, that the arrangements for any future Institute 
ought to include opportunity for hearing a larger number of 
voices upon each topic presented, for question and answer, for 
the supplying of omissions and corrections, and for further illus- 
trating and enforcing the views presented in the elaborate papers. 
The only advantages of listening to the admirable series of papers 
presented at this Institute, over the printing of them, in this 
Review for instance, are, that motives were thus brought to bear 
which insured their preparation — a success in many of the cases 
hitherto in vain essayed — for the instruction not only of hearers, 
but also of readers, and that added interest which hearing always 
has above reading, together with the opportunity of private ques- 
tioning and conversation which could, of course, benefit compara- 
tively few. Much may easily be said of the waste of time and 
patience in profitless general discussion, and there is always most 
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_pleasure and utility in listening to a recognized master of his 
theme; but it would be absurd to pretend that on most of the 
topics presented at Springfield, there were not several persons 
present whose general training and special study had qualified 
them to speak with precision and intelligence fairly equal to that 
evinced by the essayists. And if an Institute be worth while at 
all, as we think to be abundantly demonstrated, it is certainly 
desirable to secure the full advantages of coming together, in the 
fuller contact of mind with mind, and in being able to carry 
away the broadest and justest views of the topics presented that 
may be derived from comparison of several statements by experts 
upon each, and from the opportunity of question, explanation, 
and intelligent criticism, in some guarded and not too extended 
way. We hope our ministers will see to it that the efforts of the 
managing committee to compass these improvements, as we surely 
think them to be, shall not again be futile. 

The other suggestion we wish to make, relates to the range of 
topics that may properly be included in the transactions of a 
Ministers’ Institute. With the exception of one or two papers 
dealing with the minister’s character and work, the sessions at 
Springfield were almost entirely occupied with questions of specu- 
lative theology, biblical criticism, and the relations of science 
with religion. It was distinctly emphasized that the main object 
of the Institute was to furnish opportunity and stimulus for the 
study of scientific theology, and when it was proposed to intro- 
duce hereafter matters relating to practical religious work, it was 
fairly enough answered that the Ministerial Union, and the local 
associations and conferences furnish frequent opportunities for 
the discussion of these topics, and the opinion largely prevailed 
that the Institute should be kept steadfastly in the line of minis- 
terial culture and theological scholarship. We entirely concur 
with the intent to make it a means of intellectual quickening, in 
putting our ministry into more vital connection with the best and 
latest thought, and fitting it to cope with the problems that mul- 
tiply about the religious teacher in our day, and have no wish 
that it shall be diverted to the discussion of church methods and 
parish work. But we may be pardoned the suggestion that these 
problems are not all questions of speculative interest mainly, nor 
such as can quite be included under the head of scientific the- 
ology, and that the keenest intelligence, and the largest grasp of 
facts, and the most thorough intellectual training are very urgently 
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demanded among us for classes of subjects that may even be 
called “practical.” We have often felt that questions of specula- 
tive theology, and the relations of science and religion usurp the 
first place in all our ministerial gatherings of whatever name, and 
certainly are in no danger of being neglected among us. Admira- 
ble as the papers on these topics at Springfield were, those treat- 
ing of subjects of biblical study were yet of most distinctive inter- 
est, as marking progress in a line of theological scholarship 
neglected perhaps of late among us more than any other. 

But the topics we would suggest as eminently proper to be 
included in the list of studies for a Ministerial Institute are those 
of applied ethics and social science. Partly from their inherent 
difficulty and the variety of opinion concerning many of them, 
partly, perhaps, from the rise of the new scientific theories which 
have captured so largely the imagination and engrossed the 
attention of this generation, we have feared that attention has 
been of late less seriously and studiously fixed than formerly 
upon these themes, which are so vitally connected with the best 
life of the Church and the security of society, and which have 
their roots in the primal laws of the universe and of human 
nature, and demand for their solution the closest study, and the 
most patient and thorough investigation, and tax all the 
resources of the best furnished in scholarship and judgment 
among us to determine and clearly set forth their various and 
complex relations. We are by no means content that the study 
and discussion of these topics, so large a part of the work of the 
Christian Church, so in the line of the most vital thought, 
research and effort, should be relegated to social science associa- 
tions, or judged to be in any wise wanting in intellectual dignity 
and interest to command our attention in our most studious 
hours. Religion in all ages has had need to take care —and in 
these days is especially called to beware —that in the compara- 
tive ease of theoretical studies, and the comparative freedom 
from responsibility that attends them, it does not forget to bend 
itself, not to the practical work of righteousness alone, but to the 
intellectual comprehension and thorough mastery of the principles 
which underlie the social and moral relations of men that so 
sorely need readjustment and reconstruction. With the most 
hearty sympathy with the high intellectual purpose of the Minis- 
terial Institute, and the promotion of “scientific theology,” in its 
only legit imate sense of intelligent and true theology, we venture 
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to suggest that it would be in harmony with that purpose to pro- 
vide for the wise and intelligent treatment, by experts, of these 
profound and complicated questions of morals and society. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 


The proceedings of this body, which ‘has recently held its 
annual session in New York, were marked by several discussions 
of great practical interest, which furnish excellent illustration of 
the suggestions above made in regard to the way in which 
thorough study and investigation may be brought to bear on 
questions of the day. It is, perhaps, no wonder that our Episco- 
palian brethren are easily masters of the art of arranging and 
conducting meetings of this sort; but they have shown them- 
selves equally apt to grapple with vital social and public ques- 
tions, and to contribute the results of earnest thought and careful 
investigation to their solution. The papers of Rev. W. W. 
Newton, of Boston, on “ Amusements,” and of Dr. Potter, of New 
York, on the “Relief of Poverty,” were fresh and careful studies 
of their respective themes, and singularly free from conventional- 
ism of thought; and much of the discussion upon these topics 
was also very intelligent and helpful. We have been especially 
interested, however, in the discussion of the Indian question, in 
which several of the bishops from the border States and Terri- 
tories took part, and which ought to have some effect in rousing 
public attention and indignation in regard to abuses which have 
become inveterate, and have ceased to be regarded, even when 
they are well understood to be the cause of nearly all our Indian 
troubles. Broken promises, the rapacity of agents and con- 
tractors, the constant pressure of border greed forcing the tribes 
away from the lands solemnly assured to them by treaty; more 
than all, the lack of what the Bishop of Niobara calls “a policy 
of principle,” or, indeed, any well-assured and constant policy at 
all, are at the bottom of all the late outbreaks, massacres, and 
wars which have been so costly to the Indians and to our govern- 
ment. We are interested to observe that the conclusions stated 
in recent articles in this Review, both as to the matter just men- 
tioned, and also as to the proved capacity of the red man for 
civilization, are unanimously sustained by these men, some of 
whom have studied the subject among the Indians themselves for 
many years. We should be glad to give our readers large por- 
tions of this most interesting discussion, but must content our- 
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selves with a passage from the vigorous and most intensely 
earnest paper of the apostolic Bishop of Minnesota, who, after a 
terrible indictment of facts against our past Indian policy, closes 
by outlining the following reforms : — 


1. The Indian Department must be in an independent position, with a 
responsible head. 

2. The Indians must be located in a country where civilization is possi- 
ble. Hitherto neither our sense of justice nor our fear of God has pre- 

-served for the Indians any country which white men covet. The Indian 
Territory was solemnly set apart to atone for one of the darkest crimes in 
our history. Its possession is guaranteed by everything which is sacred 
in a nation’s honor. We fear that plans are already made to repeat in 
darker shades the story of Ahab and Naboth’s vineyard. 

3. The individual Indian must have a title to his land, and that title 
be made inalienable. The certificates of occupancy which are now given 
are not worth, as titles, the paper upon which they are printed. The best 
incentive to labor is the guarantee of the rewards of labor. 

4, The influence of the government must be on the side of civilization. 
A Christian nation must cease to send paint and scalping-knives and 
implements of death to Indians. All government bounty should be a 
premium for industry. Alms to-day usually makes paupers to-morrow. 
No rations should be issued—those for the sick and aged excepted— 
unless in payment for work. 

5. There must be government to protect persons, property, and life. 
The laws must be few and simple. The agent must be a man fitted for 
his trust. Such a man may be made a United States Commissioner, 
with authority to try civil cases and petty crimes. Felony and murder 
may be tried by the nearest United States judge. 

6. All traders, employés, and agents must be lawfully married, and the 
law must provide that an Indian woman living with a white man, as his 
wife, is legally married, and that the children of such marriage are legiti- 
mate. ' 

The means to be used to advance civilization are, government, personal 
rights of property, and education, and with these the Gospel of Christ will 
give homes and freedom to these heathen people. 

The North American Indian is the noblest type of a wild man on the 
earth. He recognizes a Great Spirit; he believes in a future life; he is 
devoted to his children; he will die for his tribe. The cry of extermina- 
tion against such a people is a disgrace to humanity and an insult to 
God. [Applause.] No Christian missions have brought richer rewards. 
When our Church began this work, all was dark as midnight. The 
Indians were degraded and desperate. Everything which the cupidity of 
bad white men or the malice of the devil could do was done to hinder the 
work. Yet to-day we have half a score of Indian clergy who, far away on 
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the Missouri and in the forests of Minnesota, are preaching the gospel to 
their heathen people. We number our communicants by hundreds; and 
many whom we met as painted savages will meet us in paradise to join in 
that song which no man could learn but they who were redeemed from 
among men. 

In 1862, Secretary Stanton said: “If you come to Washington to tell 
us that our Indian system is a sink of iniquity and a disgrace to the 
nation, we all know it. This government never reforms an evil until the 
people demand it. When the hearts of the people are touched, these 
evils will be reformed and the Indians will be saved.” Fifteen years 
have passed away,— years marked by the murders of the wives and babes 
of white and red men, by the desolation of hundreds of American and 
Indian homes, by the death of brave Mokatava and his band, by the mas- 
sacre of the gallant Custer and his heroic soldiers. Is it not time to say, 
with the aged Sioux chief, “The land is dark with blood. The Great 
Spirit is angry with his children. There will be no peace until we rub 
out these lies’? We are not simply dealing with a perishing race; we 
are dealing with Almighty God. We cannot afford to trifle with justice. 
A crisis has come in Indian affairs. The two waves of population 
between the East and the West will soon meet. Unless we solve the 
Indian problem by a wise and beneficent policy, it will soon be to the 
Indian a choice of deaths, and we shall hear such a wail of agony as has 
never been heard in the land. We have it in our power to atone for the 
past by kindness and justice to the scattered remnant of the Indian 
nations in charge. If we will not heed the voice of humanity, of con- 
science, and of God, we shall reap a harvest of sorrow, and our children’s 
children will tell the sad story in hushed tones, and wonder how their 
fathers dared to trample upon justice and to trifle with God. 


THE MORALITY OF FIT SPEECH. 


Not the divinity students at New Haven alone, but all religious 
teachers who read them, and incidentally all their hearers, are 
beneficiaries of the courses of Yale lectures on “ Preaching.” 
Several of the most eminent preachers in the country have thus 
contributed to help the ministers of this country to better con- 
ceptions of their work, and more efficient methods in the prepara- 
tion and delivery of sermons. The course delivered last year by 
Rey. Phillips Brooks, and lately published, makes a volume which 
is a treasury of rich thoughts and valuable practical suggestions, 
that no reader can fail to find helpful and inspiring. The lect- 
ures of this year have been given by Rey. R. W. Dale, one of the 
most distinguished of English dissenting clergymen, and are full 
of pithy statement and anecdote, indicating not only the thought- 
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ful and devout student, but, even more, the keen observer of 
society, and the wise and manly adviser and helper of men in 
their moral and religious needs. The following passage on the 
morality of words, has needed lessons, not only for the pulpit, but 
for all who write for publication :— 


~ 


“ By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” This warning of our Lord’s has a special meaning for us 
ministers. The morality of a merchant consists very largely in the way 
in which he deals with money; the morality of a minister consists very 
largely in the way in which he deals with thoughts and words. There is 
an integrity of the intellect, as well as of the exchange. We are not 
honest merely because our words agree with our thoughts. Honesty 
requires that we should do our best to make our thoughts agree with the 
facts. And for truthfulness of speech it is not enough that we never say 
what we know to be false. We must do our best to form a style that 
shall be an accurate expression of our inner thought and life. 

The morality of style is a subject so interesting that I wonder it has 
never been discussed. Some one said that Gibbon’s style was a style in 
which it was impossible to speak the truth. ‘There are other vices with 
which a style may be chargeable besides untruthfulness. Young ladies 
display their vanity in their dress and jewels; and perhaps they are 
sometimes reproved by young preachers who display equal vanity in the 
glittering phrases with which they bedizen their sermons, — phrases 
which they want you to admire as much as if they were diamonds, but 
which are mere paste set in base metal. A style with magnificent quali- 
ties may sometimes touch the line which separates great excellences from 
great vices. Lord Macaulay was conscious that his own style was very 
near being a bad one. It may be doubted whether he altogether escaped 
the perils of which his strong, clear sense warned him. But there can be 
no doubt that, in the hands of his imitators, his style has become as bad 
as a style can be,—ostentatious, domineering, and tyrannical. Lord 
Macaulay’s manner is very contagious. The miserable fate of those who 
have imitated him should teach us to avoid it. 

Some young speakers and writers seem to be greatly fascinated with a 
style which has become common in some of our cheaper English news- 
papers during the last few years, and which I have occasionally met with 
in sermons published on both sides of the Atlantic. I do not know how 
to describe it except by calling it “the hot gin-and-water style,” — the 
gin greatly predominating over the water. Sometimes it becomes maud- 
lin, sometimes hysterical. It is the style of men who are guilty, intellect- 
ually, of an habitual violation of the laws of temperance and sobriety. I 
suppose that there was an original want of firmness in the fibre of their 
intellectual nature; and, as the result of their love of intellectual excite- 
ment and their impatience of plain, honest work, they have become per- 
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manently diseased. Their intellectual condition reminds one of what the 
doctors say about men who have drunk so constantly and so heavily that 
their blood and brain are alcoholized. These unfortunate writers may 
never touch a stimulant; but they suffer from intellectual delirium 
tremens. 

There is hardly-a vice, there is hardly a virtue of moral conduct that 
has not its correlative in style. Conceit, vanity, and ambition, insolence 
and pride, selfishness, cowardice, slovenliness, and indolence, intemperance 
and violence, pretentiousness and indifference to truth,— you may find 
them all in style, as well as in character. You may also find the opposite 
virtues, — courage, frankness, and honesty, humility, modesty, and sim- 
plicity, sobriety, gentleness, and industry. Ido not mean that the vices 
of a man’s style are always present in what we call his moral character. 
Té sometimes happens that, through accidents of temperament, or through 
defective early moral discipline, or through the imperfect development of 
conscience, ethical laws are grossly violated by the intellect, which are 
rigorously respected in conduct. 

Let me remind you, gentlemen, in conclusion, that your language is 
one of the noblest and most precious parts of that magnificent inheritance 
which you have received from a great ancestry. It is the living and 
glorious monument of the thought, the endurance, the achievements, and 
the sorrows of many generations. It has been created by the affections 
and by the toil of the common people, by the genius of orators and poets, 
by the speculations of philosophers, by the devotion of saints. It isa 
legacy from your remote forefathers in German forests, whose virtues are 
celebrated by the severest of Roman historians. It preserves some of the 
most costly treasures of ancient civilizations. It is the fruit of long years 
of patient industry, of cruel wars, of voyages in strange seas, and of 
travels in strange lands. It is yours; but all the citizens of this great 
commonwealth have a property in it. Itis yours; but we, too, who live 
on the other side of the ocean have rights in it which you are bound to 
respect. It is yours; but it is entailed on your children and your chil- 
dren’s children, and you will do them a great wrong unless you transmit 
it to the next generation with its wealth unimpoverished and its dignity 
unimpaired. 

You have no more right to injure the national language than to chip a 
statue, or to run a penknife through a picture in the national museum. 
To use words so loosely and inaccurately that their definite meaning is 
lost, is to commit an intellectual offence corresponding to that of remoy- 
ing the landmarks of an ancient estate. To prostrate noble words to base 
uses is as great a wrong to the community as to deface a noble public 
monument. A word once degraded can rarely be restored to its original 
rank; the bloom once rubbed off by rude and unmannerly hands can 
rarely be recovered; when once defiled by gross and vulgar associations, 
its delicate purity is lost forever. 
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Your language is not yours,—not yours alone. It belongs to your 
country and to posterity. Take care that, so far as you are concerned, 
none of its fertile provinces are permitted to sink out of cultivation. 
Take care that the cold, gray sea is not permitted to encroach on the 
coast. Maintain its ancient idiom. Honor the laws which have governed 
its structure. While a language lives it must grow. Old words must 
gradually fall off from it, like dead leaves from a tree in autumn. New 
words must express the new life, like the fresh leaves on a tree in spring. 
But, if you are not the last to use the old words, do not be the first to use 
the new. A language lives on the lips of the people, not in the diction- 
ary. A dictionary is not merely a home for living words. It is a hos- 
pital for the sick; it is a cemetery for the dead. We, who have the ear 
of the people, can help to keep the best part of the language alive. Let 
us resolve that we will do nothing to make Shakespeare and Spenser, and 
Milton and Dryden, and Hooker and Howe, and Barrow and Baxter, and 
Defoe and Addison, and Bolingbroke and Swift and Burke less msl rte 
ble to posterity than they are to ourselves. . 

Among the duties which an educated Renate citizen owes to the 
republic this seems to me to have no inconsiderable place,— the duty of 
maintaining the purity, and the strength, and the honor of the national 
tongue. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The fifth annual session of the Woman’s Congress was held in 
Case Hall, Cleveland, O., on the 10th of October. Mayor Rose 
delivered an address of welcome, which was responded to by Miss 
Abby W. May, of Boston, who presided on the second day in the 
morning, and Miss Frances E. Willard, of Chicago, in the after- 
noon. Reports by the vice-presidents of the organization were 
taken up. Many interesting papers were read. Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell read a valuable paper on “ Work Adapted to 
the Workers,” in which she advanced some ideas in regard to a 
division of labor, which women would do well to pay heed to. 
Her suggestions would not have had so much force in the early 
days of our republic, for then a woman, a house-keeper, and 
mother was obliged, like the country parson, to do a little of 
everything. But the times have changed. There are masses of 
people in our country who can do nothing but drudgery (so- 
called). They ought to have it, especially in these hard times. 
There are hundreds of women who want sewing; and yet our 
women in comfortable circumstances will buy sewing-machines, 
fill their house with the noise, hire dresses fitted, and slave 
themselves over the making and trimming, spring and fall, throw 
the whole house into confusion, and wear out their own nerves, 
until they cannot even give the children a pleasant word when 
they come from school. This is called economy. But here are 
people in the community whose business it is to do these things, 
who are calm and clear-headed to cut and trim, and who are 
longing for the work. Cannot these ladies economize a little in 
some other way, and relieve themselves of this semi-annual 
epidemic, and have a little more time to read and think, and love 
their husbands and children, and enjoy their homes? 

But Mrs. Blackwell goes further to the root of the matter than 
this. She recommends something even better than economizing 
in one place in order to be liberal in another. She believes that 
women, without neglecting at all their home-duties, which she 
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deems vastly important, might be so educated as to be able, in 
connection with their homes, to have some art or trade by which 
they could earn a little money which would enable them to hire 
uncongenial work done by others; and, what is better far, freshen 
their minds and muscles by a change of occupation. 

We do not confess to being very old ourselves; but we can 
remember the time when old-fashioned house-keepers thought it a 
disgrace to put out the making of under-garments. That was a 
natural feeling in the early days of struggle and privation, but 
not justifiable now. We believe it very important for young 
girls to take a systematic care of their clothes, and be early 
trained to it; but we see no special good in their constructing 
every article they wear if they can do other things better, espe- 
cially as there is a class of persons in the world who can do noth- 
ing else, and must get a living. 

Mrs. Blackwell speaks of the sewing-machine, and, although 
she acknowledges its great advantages to many poor people, she 
believes that it “weighs down a hundred thousand women with a 
corroding sense of care and responsibility, of work never finished, 
and of time in which there is never real, satisfactory, and unmort- 
gaged leisure.” In speaking of the changes of fashion, the 
“tucks and ruffles and plaits,” she says: “Many a clever and 
respectable woman is driven to the verge of desperation in the 
effort to maintain for herself and her daughters a becoming place 
among their associates.” She is not, however, arguing against 
fashions, although she, like the rest of us, would, undoubtedly, be 
glad to have them less changeable, but aiming to make women 
somewhat independent of the toil which fashions bring. She 
speaks of men’s clothes which can be bought ready-made or to 
order without their having any of the detail of it. And this 
work of theirs, she says, it is interesting to see, is not chiefly man- 
ufactured in the great clothing establishments, but sent up into 
the country, where it is done in families who have once learned 
the craft, and the work is so simple that it causes them no worry 
of mind, and they thus earn something which ,is especially their 
own for little luxuries and comforts. Women’s garments, she 

recognizes, are not so well made as those of men in great estab- 
lishments; but as soon as there is more demand, the articles will 
improve. The drift of her argument is, in fact, that every woman 
in moderate circumstances should not only save money by her 
own thrift, but have some way of earning a little, in order to give 
independence and variety to her life. 
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Mrs. E. K. Churchill, of Rhode Island, objected to the idea of 
women doing extra and outside work in the household. She 
thought they ought to have the time rather for the study of 
science, literature, etc. But Mrs. Blackwell’s idea is, we think, 
that this work is not to be a burden, but pleasant and stimulat- 
ing; and the money which it brings in is going to enable the 
person to hire other work done which is less congenial, and thus 
enable her to find time for those very intellectual pursuits so much 
to be desired. 

There were interesting papers on “Intemperance,” “ Public- 
Schools,” “Foreign Missions,” “Woman in Charities,” “Crime,” 
“Women in Cornell University,” “ Harriet Martineau,” ete. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, one of the most valued advocates of 
the Woman Suffrage cause in this country, made some remarks 
in regard to the defects in our public-schools which are well 
worth attention. She complained of the inability, for instance, 
to read aloud well on the part of the graduates of our high- 
schools, even, as well as grammar-schools. She would, undoubt- 
edly, recognize, as we do, that there are always a certain number of 
scholars who can, at exhibition time, read in a declamatory manner, 
pronouncing the words right, and making a sensation; but these, 
we believe, are picked scholars who have a natural liking for 
metrical sound; but the majority of the scholars, we agree with 
her, generally do not,read well; and, in the case of these superior 
ones, it is often more sound than substance. They have not that 
intelligent appreciation which enables them to enjoy every shade 
of sentiment in their piece any more than the hundreds of 
so-called readers in our country lecture-rooms to-day, who have 
taken a few lessons in elocution, and make mouths, and roll out 
their voices sonorously in just the wrong places, intensifying a 
good piece of poetry till all the sweetness is forced out of it. 
The true remedy for this state of things, she thought to be, “the 
opening the eyes of the child to what is going on in the world 
about him.” That we believe to be the point. If we could get 
rid of “words, words,” which lie as stumbling-blocks around the 
path of ideas, an incubus which hangs upon the neck of our young 
people, and has from the beginning of time, to drag them down, 
we must have better text-books, prepared not by old-fashioned 
pedagogues, who were determined that learning should not be 
made easy, but by fresh, enthusiastic, loving minds gifted with 
simplicity of style and thought; and we need teachers who can 
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see straight to an idea through the mass of rubbish in many of 
the school-books used at present, and drive that idea home to the 
mind, and have the grace to let all this web of wrappings fall off 
the mind of the tired child at recitation. 

We may be permitted here to speak of that distinguished edu- 
cator, Mrs. Charles Sedgwick, of Lenox, Mass. Until we sat 
under her instructions, we never knew what it was to have a 
teacher who went directly to the core of a young girl’s intellect 
and conscience, and made them give out living ideas and emo- 
tions, however crude and imperfect. 

Mrs. Rickoff thought Miss Eastman’s criticisms on the schools 
at present rather too severe. But she went on, in a good speech, 
to prove that she agreed pretty essentially with Miss Eastman’s 
ideas. Miss Eastman replied, in a few words, that no one could 
be a greater and more constant friend to the public-schools than 
she had been all her life; but she felt deeply their deficiency 
in methods of training, in not going far enough back of mere 
form and pronunciation. Teachers did not give sufficient study 
to the philosophy of mental development. She spoke of our 
women teachers, and said that they were at present the executors 
of a system which they had not made themselves, and dared not 
fully criticise. They should be put on a base which should liber- 
ate all the intelligence they possessed. In regard to this last 
remark, we believe that intelligent and earnest teachers will over- 
ride bounds, and carry out their own ideas somewhat in spite of 
school-boards, as we have ourselves seen in the methods which 
many young women pursue so modestly and in so dignified a 
manner that they excite no opposition. Miss Eastman’s address 
was eloquent and convincing, and quite impromptu. It was 
listened to with closest attention by the audience. We should 
be glad to quote from many of the valuable papers read on the 
occasion which we are sure must have accomplished much good 
in awakening the minds of both men and women to the truth. 


THE ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Our English correspondent has often spoken to us of the great 
change which time has been working in the opinions and habits 
of the Congregationalists in England. We have an opportunity 
to see this ourselves through the columns of the English Jndepen- 


dent. The two last numbers of the paper (Congregationalist) 
14 
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contain addresses of prominent men in the churches, at the 
inauguration or anniversaries of colleges. 

There was a gathering of the friends of Chestnut College to 
take part in the ordination (somewhat novel ceremony, says the 
Independent) of two of the tutors,— one, Professor of Classics and 
Hebrew; the other, Lecturer in Mathematics. We should like to 
quote much from Dr, Allon’s address, but our space will only 
allow us to glance here and there at passages which illustrate 
what we have said in reference to modern Congregationalism. 
Dr. Allon speaks of the various systems of thought about theologi- 
cal questions,— the atheism of men like Prof. Clifford; the agnos- 
ticism of men like Huxley, Arnold, ete.; the utilitarian views 
of Mill and Spencer; the theories of Strauss and Renan; the 
superstition of Manning and Newman; the critical students of the 
Bible, and the dogmatists of various schools, and says “that a 
young man in one of our colleges who has just begun to exercise 
his thought in this new and militant world has a hard time of it. 
He must feel more perplexed than a civilian ignorant of the art 
of war, who looks upon the evolutions of a battle-field. He sees 
rapid movements and swaying forces. He forms some kind of 
rude judgments, and it may be has strong, throbbing sympathies; 
but he understands very little the value of strategical move- 
ments.” The doctor goes on to speak of what should be the atti- 
tude of young men so placed. We quote:— 


It is surely not a disrespect to individuality or power, nor a counsel of 
timidity or reserve, to urge upon young men so circumstanced, that their 
judgments should be only provisional, their conclusions hesitating, and 
often altogether refused. This much, at any rate, may be known,— that 
we do not know enough to justify a conclusion. We should wait for a con- 
scious completeness of investigation, for a conscious mastery of evidence. 
Whereas, many a sciolist prematurely avows his faith, and spends the 
rest of his life not in a search after truth, but in the endeavor to make 
truth agree with the school to which he has given in his adhesion. 


In speaking of the scepticism of the times, he says: — 


We have a right, too, to presumptions against any theory that excludes 
from our being that which is highest in it, from our nature that which is 
noblest, and from our life that which is most,inspiring. Not to speak of 
the law of final causes—of the great anomaly that I should have 
thoughts and yearnings for which there are in the universe no satisfac- 
tions,—I take my stand on the ground of utilitarianism. These great 
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beliefs in God, in the religious nature and the moral perfectibility of 
man, in Christ, and in immortality, elevate me, inspire me, bless me. I 
am consciously nobler and purer and happier for cherishing them, for 
submitting my life to their power; and I will not part with them if I 
can help it. All the presumptions, and all my partialities are fairly on 
the side of the beliefs which make me noblest, which inspire me most 
greatly. And I have aright to say, your reasons must be of unusual 
cogency, your demonstrations of unusual conclusiveness before I will 
believe. I am open to conviction, but I frankly say I should be very 
sorry to be convinced. 


The Bible, he says, is justly their theological text-book in the 
class, and their religious authority in the pulpit. Nowhere else 
do they get any conceptions of God approaching the ones found 
there. He continues :— 


Come they whence they may, they are the highest truth concerning 
God that the world possesses. But even the teachings of the Bible, how- 
ever true and divine in themselves, can be religious authority to us only 
as we receive them into our understanding, our conscience, our religious 
affections. My own soul must, in this sense, verify them. They must 
“commend themselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 
They must inspire my conviction and my love, approve themselves to my 
religious nature, or they can be no religious authority to me. ‘True, in 
themselves, the authoritative teachings of God they may be, but they are 
not teachings to me until I have thus verified and received them. ... 

Next, the relation of our religious life to the authority of a church — 
any church,— the Roman Catholic Church, or a Congregational Church. 
I may not uninquiringly submit myself to whatever may call itself the 
Church. The judgments of others—of great and good men — will have 
weight with me in forming my own, but I may not submit myself to 
them as imperative. Until their reasons, fully considered, have entered 
my understanding, and convinced it, and their inspirations have taken 
possession of my heart, they are outside of me; they are not authorities 
to my understanding and heart. Even if aman submit himself to an 
infallible church, he must first, in the exercise of his own private judg- 
ment, determine that it is infallible. 


At the end of his address, Dr. Allon said that they required 
no confession of faith, either from ministers or students; but he 
put to the candidates for ordination a few questions, according to 
custom, in regard to their reasons for being Christians, and what 
they considered the primary truths of Christianity. 

Dr. Newth next delivered an address, full of earnest feeling, 
out of which we shall cull a little to show the drift of his thought. 
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He began by saying, among other things, that “our practice has 
long since outstripped our theories and our creeds.” He spoke of 
the work of the preacher, and said that to preach the gospel 
merely as an Evangelist, in the sense in which this term is now 
employed, is not the true ideal of the Christian preacher. The 
work now is far more varied than this; and yet many estimable 
Christian men treatithe conversion of the unbeliever as the all- 
engrossing function of the Christian ministry. They argue that, 
considering the ignorance and irreligion in the world, they ought 
to concentrate all their energies on this one work, and let the 
great Head of the Church, through the agencies of Christian 
intercourse, accomplish the rest. They therefore say that there 
is not much need for careful training, provided the men are sin- 
cere and earnest; and the quantity of the laborers is more impor- 
tant than the quality. Dr. Newth calls this a “sort of epidemic” 
among the churches, and warns the young men against it. He 
says that the times truly demand earnestness of soul in all depart- 
ments of human life, and that the minister especially needs it to 
rouse up the indifferent, rebuke the formalists, and kindle a holy 
affection in the churches. He alludes to the great freedom 
(bordering sometimes on licentiousness) with which the most 
sacred subjects now are discussed. He thinks the effect of it 
will be ultimately good; but the present effect is hurtful to many 
who are unwilling to make the effort to examine anew the 
foundation of their faith; and their faith in the highest truths 
seems to be slipping away from them. This “nerveless convic- 
tion” is more common, he thinks, among professed believers than 
we suppose; and the worst of it is, he says, they continue to 
repeat words which once they thought embodied their convic- 
tions, and this hardens the moral sense. In circumstances such 
as these, a man must go among them who is fully persuaded of 
that whereof he affirms. He must have a fitting preparation, a 
discipline of the mind and heart. This will involve hard and 
panful work; it will bring some disquiet of soul. It may even 
be necessary, he says, that thoughts and opinions which seemed a 
part of heresy, will be somewhat rudely shaken. This they 
must bear for the sake of Christ. “Let others utter the childish 
ery that the work is dry. Leave it to others to excuse them- 
selves with the wicked plea that this discipline dulls their devo- 
tion; for how can love be lessened by the service which love 
selects, or can he have less of the presence of Christ who is toil- 
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ing diligently for his sake?” He warns them against treating in 
the pulpit topics they have not examined, and about which they 
have only a traditional faith. It is like a child wielding a weapon 
he has not learned to control or direct. He tells them that these 
biblical questions are not to be setttled in any “short or easy 
way.” This work is not interpretation only; it involves a careful 
investigation of the origin and transmission of the books, their 
authorship, language, and design. This knowledge of the Script- 
ures is not to be obtained by learning the opinions of others, by 
the exercise of memory, nor by a passive receptivity, but by “a 
vigorous and persevering acquisitiveness, and an instructive spir- 
itual understanding.” 

Here is another meeting of the friends of “ New College.” We 
do not know exactly about these institutions, but infer that they 
are colleges of general instruction, with theological schools in 
connection with them. These public exercises which with our 
colleges generally take place in mid-summer, seem to occur 
during the autumn months in England. Rev. Dr. Angus deliv- 
ered an address to the students, marked by a great deal of hearty 
feeling. He told the young preachers to see to it that they 
believed what they said. They were not under bondage in their 
churches, but ever crying for more light. What they needed 
most of allin an educated ministry, was great boldness in the 
delivery of their messages, like the Apostles who “spake the 
word of God with boldness,” the Scripture says. The uneducated 
man has no misgivings about his grammar nor his doctrine, he 
said; but the educated is apt to be thinking about his rhetoric, or 
the objections stated in the class-room. The trouble, he said, 
was partly physical. Let them follow the plough half the week, 
and get up a good digestion. A contracted chest and bended 
knee will make the voice feeble and convictions weak. A large 
part of the inefficiency of mimisters was a want of nerve; and yet 
the difficulty was intellectual also. They take a truth, he says, 
and go all around it, guard it, and explain it, say and unsay their 
sentiments till nobody knows what they mean. Have something 
to say and say it, is an old lesson, but a good one. Never mind 
about all the logical connections of the truth; never mind about 
consistency on all sides; give out clearly your message. He said 
there were many expressions in the Sermon on the Mount even, 
which need to be narrowed and compared with other passages. 
In James and John there were often unguarded utterances. It is 
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only on religious subjects that men are so nice and guarded in 
their expressions. I don’t tell my child, in worldly matters, 
Please to be good; perhaps it will make you successful. I say, It 
is your duty to do so and so; you must, whether you succeed or 
not. Aman is afraid to preach, perhaps, because he isn’t sure 
about election. His business is to preach the gospel, and let the 
truth protect itself. But he speaks with such timidity that he 
gives the impression of doubts that he does not really feel. We 
have no business with such timidity. We are heralds of our 
Master; we have to speak with the earnestness and power of men 
who have heard a divine voice, and received a divine message to 
deliver. 

Hackney College is another institution which has of late had 
exercises of a similar nature, with addresses of a like earnest and 
broad character. 

The Congregational Union of England and Wales was held in 
October, at Leicester. Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., delivered the 
opening address, on the application of Christianity to politics. 
He took up a good many vital questions,— slavery and the slave- 
trade, treatment of aboriginal tribes, the Indian policy, the 
opium traffic, international war, and military Christianity, etc., ete. 
Some of the speeches were quite touching in reference to the 
country clergy, their deprivations, and the necessity that they all, 
out of their abundance, should do something every year, to make 
the lives of many a devoted pastor and his wife more free from 
care. There was a very interesting paper read on “The Present 
Duty of the Churches in regard to the Service of Song.” The 
speaker, Mr. Curwen, said :— _ 


I yield to none in the enjoyment of music by trained performers; but. 
it touches my fancy and my intellect more than my religious feelings. I 
will not say that such music is out of place in worship; but simple 
music, in which all unite, seems to me far more in place. Even from the - 
musical point of view, it is aremarkable thing that voices, when com- 
bined in large numbers, become pleasant and even sweet in effect, 
although individually they may be coarse and out of tune. It is like the 
hum that comes from a busy town, or the strange murmur of the forest,— 
a thousand noises, each of them tuneless, combining to make one harmo- 
nious whole. Congregational singing has a charm quite different from 
that of artistic music. It is infinitely more profitable to the worshipper, 
it has a tenfold power over the religious emotions, and it is free from the 


danger of sinking into a mere exhibition of the tricks of the concert- 
room. 
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He goes on to speak of the difficulties in the way, and how the 
choir and the congregation should have more sympathy with each 
other, and mutually aid in making both kinds of music success- 
ful. We quote :— 


A successful organist and choir-master in one of our churches wrote to 
me the other day: “ My experience of a congregation is, that while they 
are always ready to find fault, they are very sparing of their sympathy 
with the work; so the only thing is to make the service go, and leave the 
people to follow as best they can,” My friend only expressed in an out- 
spoken way the feelings of hundreds of his fellows. The congregation, 
slow and dull, is a millstone round the neck of an enthusiastic organist 
who likes the tunes neatly sung, and enjoys a free choice of new music. 
But the congregation must not be left behind in this way. We must 
make a firm stand for simplicity, for it is a most serious thing to deprive 
the humblest worshipper of the opportunity of giving vocal utterance to 
his longings and his praise. It is very important that our psalmody should 
be controlled by those who believe in worship before art. A man does 
not need to be an instrumentalist or a singer in order to see that no tunes 
are used but those the congregation know, to stir the congregation and 
choir to a sense of their duty, to judge when the service is conducted with 
decency and order. It isa great advantage if those who exercise this 
general control are musicians; but they can do much useful service 
without technical knowledge. It is often forgotten that our organists 
and choir-masters should be in full sympathy with our form of worship ; 
and an average man with this sympathy, is better than a brilliant man 
without it.... 

It has been asserted by a recent writer, that it is not the churches 
which offer the most attractions in the shape of imposing ritual, artistic 
music, and singing, and what are called the esthetics of public worship 
that are advancing most rapidly, but those whose worship is most simple. 
Of this I am convinced, that our countrymen generally, when they come 
to church, would rather sing themselves than listen to others. 

It is far better that we should bend our energies to the work of render- 
ing congregational singing more general, more harmonious, and, more 
expressive, than that we should spend time and money upon obtaining 
the delicacies of the concert-room. 


UNITARIAN PREACHING IN ITALY. 


We take the liberty to remind our readers once more of that 
little Unitarian hall in Milan, where Prof. Ferdinando Bracciforti 
preaches every Sunday, to a small circle of hearerg, in the Italian 
language. The rent of that hall is to be paid this winter. We 
are very anxious to have this Review something besides an organ 
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of the highest thought and feeling. We are desirous that it 
should be the means of bringing our denomination into contact 
with the good works that are going on in all other countries and 
denominations, as well as our own. In order to keep up this 
interest, and have it take a vital hold on us, it is necessary that 
we should do something,— either part with a little of our sub- 
stance, or else put ourselves to some trouble. If we are going to 
give money, there is no narrowness in the desire to bestow it in 
the department of religious teaching upon the places where those 
views are uttered which are most in harmony with our own. 

We have received several contributions for the rent of this 
Italian hall, some from friends we know, and others anonymous, 
for all of which we are grateful. These friends suggest that we 
should renew our invitation to our subscribers, knowing how 
such calls either slip the memory, or only add one more to the 
many which crowd upon the generous person until they cannot 
be answered. 

We believe in small sums. We think our own denomination 
is the one of all others that despises them; and yet it is by these 
little offerings that the largest cathedrals of the modern world 
are built. We therefore ask each one of our subscribers to 
enclose us twenty-five cents to our most direct address,— Somer- 
ville, Mass. We shall easily thus pay the rent of that hall. We 
hope no one will think such a request beneath the dignity of this 
Review. The sum is small; but the person who sends it does 
something more than give it away. He puts himself to some 
trouble to remember it and enclose it in a letter. No one who 
does this will be likely to forget Prof. Bracciforti and his work, 
when, as before, many had glanced at his letters in the Review, 
and let them pass wholly out of the mind. Noble workers want 
something more than money,— they want sympathy. If we could 
produce a little wave of feeling for him which should undulate 
round among the friends of this Review, those twenty-five-cent 
pieces will do a great work, and our highest object will be accom- 
plished. 


M. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Way of Life. A Service Book for Sunday-Schools. Com- 
piled by Frederic L. Hosmer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

This attractive volume has been prepared by one of our most 
faithful ministers. Whether judged by its external appearance 
or its contents, it is one of the daintiest and prettiest books of its 
class. The selections are made with a taste that is almost fault- 
less. The moral and religious tone is one which harmonizes with 
our feeling. The selections and prayers are such as might be 
used to advantage in social worship or a Sunday-school. They 
contain nothing that ought to jar on our sensibilities, and much 
that might help us in our religious life. And yet we should be 
very sorry to have it adopted as the one “Service Book” in any 
Christian Sunday-school. The difficulty is not in what it has, but 
in what it has not. Nature is beautiful, and may help us towards 
God. Our daily life, with its offices of friendship and duty, is 
dear and sacred to us, and may help to bring us into closer rela- 
tions with God. But he who has interpreted Nature and life to 
us as no other has done or can do, transfiguring them before us, 
and revealing everywhere in them the mind and the loving care 
of God —the one Mediator between him and us,—can hardly be 
remanded to so insignificant a place in a work of Christian culture 
and worship as is assigned to him in this book, without serious 
loss to those who use it as their religious manual. We cannot 
feel satisfied with a book which makes no reference to “ Him who 
brought life and immortality to light” in its funeral service, and 
which in its Easter lesson and prayer speaks of Nature, but not 
of Him who is “the resurrection and the life,” except in these 
words: “ We thank thee for the tender memories of the past, and 
the great hopes that lead us on; for thy spirit within us; for the 
sweet teachings of Jesus, and all the wise and good.” This is 
very pleasant; but how utterly insufficient and trifling as an 
expression of what we owe to Jesus in connection with an Easter 
service. His great office in drawing souls to God, and especially 
in bringing little children into an atmosphere alive with Christian 

15 
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affections, and training them there, is utterly ignored. The sweet 
and touching hymns which bring children so tenderly to him that 
he may lay his hands upon them and bless them, or those which 
would place them under his care that he may lif. their thoughts 
and their hearts up to their Father, are all left out. The Christ- 
mas service is the only one that approaches what we want in this 
respect. And that leaves out the part which most strongly affects 
the child’s imagination and makes heaven and spiritual things real 
and beautiful to him. 

We speak strongly, because we feel strongly on this subject. 
There is hardly a more effectual instrument in the religious train- 
ing of children than the little verses which they commit to memory, 
or which are sung at home and in the Sunday-school. Of all the 
teachers in the world —sweeter than the flowers, higher than sun 
or stars, more attractive than the murmuring of winds among the 
trees,— Jesus is the one who comes home most easily to their 
hearts, and leads them most lovingly and naturally to God. And 
hymns and Scripture-lessons are the readiest and happiest means 
of bringing them to him. And we cannot but think it a fatal 
omission in a book of this kind to leave out almost everything 
that should connect them most tenderly and reverently with 
him. 


Account of an Industrial School in Boston for 1876-77. 


This “ Whittling School,” as it is sometimes called, has done an 
excellent work through private devotion and generosity. The ~ 
President is Rev. G. L. Chaney; Vice-Presidents, Dr. H. I. Bow- 
ditch, Rev. Dr. Bartol, Mrs. Cabot, Lodge, ete., with a list of 
officers all known to good works. The pamphlet shows us how 
the boys began in the evening at their benches with the simplest 
work; a course of twenty-four lessons in wood-carving being pre- 
pared. We see their progress in the fine illustrations given us. 
More boys applied than could be received. Each boy was eager 
to work and ambitious to observe the rules and keep his tools in 
order and be punctually in his seat. 

The school was held for several years in Hollis Street Chapel ; 
the boys came from there and the First Church principally. It 
has since been removed to the Ward Room and become asso- 
ciated with the Industrial School. We have nothing but praise 
for such a philanthropy as this, and the workers as well as boys 
will have their reward. 
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Musical Composers and their Works. For the use of School 
and Students in Music. By Sarah Tytler. Boston: Robert 
Brothers. 1875. 


This volume, which has inadvertently escaped our earlier 
notice, is a most admirable manual for girls’ schools, and a charm- 
ing book for private reading. In this age when music is every- 
where, the names of the great composers and their grandest 
works are familiar to many who have only the faintest idea who 
the composers were, what they did, when or where they lived. 
To be sure, music seems more independent of these facts than 
any other creation of human intelligence; it floats, disembodied, 
in the air; it appeals to the most ethereal of our senses, and has 
nothing to do with facts at all, but is pure spirit. And yet there 
can hardly be a greater mistake than this idea; for, in reality, 
the very souls of the composers are all interfused in their works; 
their characters, and the diverse experiences of their lives are 
reflected there, and the music of each is unlike that of any other. 
Who can for a moment mistake Chopin for Mendelssohn, or the 
mighty voice of Beethoven for the joy of Haydn? Then, too, the 
lives of men of genius are always interesting; there is an original 
flavor about everything which they say or do. The biography is 
needed to explain the music; and the music glorifies the biography. 
No one can read these chapters which trace the lives of the great 
composers from Palestrina to Wagner, without gaining a more 
intelligent knowledge and a more genuine love of the best musi- 
cal compositions. 


Memoir of Letters of Charles Sumner. By Edward L. Pierce. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This Memoir is, undoubtedly, the book of the season. The 
reputation of Mr. Sumner, the work he did in the great crisis of 
our national history, his personal character, his love of knowledge, 
and his untiring exertions to gain it, furnish abundant materials 
for a most interesting biography. And these materials have been 
skilfully and faithfully used to make the book what it ought 
to be. 

We hope in our next number to give an extended notice of the 
work, having room now only to congratulate the author and the 
public on the successful issue of their first instalment of Mr. 


Sumner’s life. 
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1877. 


Personal Appearance and the Culture of Beauty. With Hints as to Char- 
acter. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott. 1877. 


The Harmony of the Reformed Confessions as Related to the Present State 


of Evangelical Theology. By Philip Schaff. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1877. 


Lapsed, but not Lost. By the author of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Substance and Show. And Other Lectures. By Thomas Starr King. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Edwin P. Whipple. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1877. $2.00. 


At the Court of King Edwin. A Drama. By William Leighton, Jr., 
author of The Sons of Godwin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1878. 


Being a Boy. By Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated by “Champ.” 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1878. 


The Queen of Sheba. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston: James!R. 
Osgood & Co. 1877. $1.50. J 


_ Hermeneutics of the New Testament. By Dr. A. Immer, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berne. Translated from the German by 
Albert N. Newman. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1877. (For sale by 
Estes & Lauriat.) $2.25. 


Jolly Good Times at School. By P. Thorne. $1.25. Tom, a Home Story. 
By George L. Chaney, author of F. Grant § Co. $1.25. Aunt Jo’s Scrap- 
Bag ; My Girls, etc. By Louisa M. Alcott. $1.00. A Great Emergency. 
By Juliana Horatia Ewing. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Radical Review, for November; North American and International 
Reviews, for November and December; Baptist, Universalist, and Con- 
gregational Quarterlies, and New Englander for October; Frank Leslie’s 


Sunday Magazine, Scribner’s, St. Nicholas, Penn Monthly, Appletons’ 
and Wide Awake, for December. j SSPE 
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